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CHAPTER    I. 

0AR1BAOS. 

Trb  Semitio  stock  occupied  a  place  amidst^  and  yet 
Tiw  PiuM-  aloof  firom,  the  nations  of  the  ancient  classical 
'***^  world.    The  true  centre  of  the  former  lay  in 

the  East,  that  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  however  wars  and  migrations  may  have  altered 
the  line  of  demarcation  and  thrown  the  races  across  each 
other,  a  deep  sense  of  diversity  has  always  severed,  and 
still  severs,  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  from  the  Syrian, 
Israelite,  and  Arabic  nations.  This  diversity  was  no  lesfi 
marked  in  the  case  of  that  Semitic  people,  which  spread 
more  than  any  other  in  the  direction  of  the  west — ^the 
Phoenicians.  Their  native  seat  was  the  narrow  border  of 
coast  bounded  by  Asia  Minor,  the  highlands  of  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  called  Canaan,  that  is,  the  '^  plain.^  This  was 
the  only  name  which  the  nation  itself  made  use  of;  even  in 
Christian  times  the  African  farmer  called  himself  a  Canaan« 
ite.  But  Canaan  received  from  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Phoenike,  the  "  land  of  purple,"  or  "  land  of  the  red  men," 
and  the  Italians  also  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Canaanites 
Punians,  as  we  are  accustomed  still  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
Phoenician  or  Punic  race. 

The  land  was  well  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  its  ex- 
iii«iroon>  oellent  harbours  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
■*■"••  timber  and  of  metals  eminently  favoured  the 

growth  of  commerce,  and  it  was  there  perhaps,  where  the 
opulent  eastern  continent  abuts  on  the  wide-spreading  Medi« 
terranean  so  rich  in  harbours  and  islands,  that  commerce 
Hrat  davmed  in  all  its  greatness  upon  man.  The  Phoeni< 
lians  directed  all  the  resources  of  courage,  acuteness,  and 
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enthusiasm  to  the  full  development  of  commerce  and  it^ 
attendant  arts  of  navigation,  manufacturing,  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  thus  connected  the  East  and  the  West.  At  nr 
Incredib)}  early  period  we  find  them  in  Cyprus  and  Egypl^ 
li:  Greece  and  Sicily,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  on  the 
/Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  The  field  of  their  com* 
aieri/C  reached  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  west, 
etistwurd  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Through  their  handi 
pcLssed  the  gold  and  pearls  of  the  East,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
slaves,  ivory,  lions'  and  panthers'  skins  fW>m  the  interior  of 
Africa,  frankincense  from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the 
pottery  and  fine  wines  of  Greece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the 
silver  of  Spain,  tin  from  England,  and  iron  from  Elba. 
The  Phoenician  mariners  supplied  every  nation  with  what- 
ever it  needed  or  was  likely  to  purchase ;  and  they  roamed 
everywhere,  yet  always  returned  to  the  narrow  home  to 
which  their  afiections  clung. 

The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemorated  in 
history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin 
tootaai  an-  *  nations  ;  but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and 
^*"*"**'  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  national  energies  in  antiquity  was  of  a  one- 
sided character.  Those  noble  and  enduring  creations  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Aramaean 
race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.  While  &ith 
and  knowledge  in  a  certain  sense  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramaean  nations  and  reached  the  Indo-Germans 
only  from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor 
Phoenician  science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held 
an  independent  rank  among  those  of  the  Aramaean  fiimily. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and 
ancouth,  an  1  it  seemed  as  if  their  worship  wns  meant  to 
foster  rather  than  to  restrain  lust  and  cruelty.  No  trace  is 
discernible,  ai^  least  in  times  of  clear  historical  light,  of  any 
special  influence  exercised  by  their  religion  over  other  na> 
tions.  As  little  do  we  find  any  Phcienician  architecture  oi 
plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy,  to  ^iiy 
nothing  of  the  lands  where  art  was  native.    The  most 
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ondent  seat  of  scientific  obseryatioEt  and  of  its  applicatkni 
to  practical  purposes  was  Bab j  Ion,  or  at  any  rate  the  region 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  there  probably  that  men  first 
followed  the  course  of  the  stars;  it  was  there  that  the} 
first  distinguished  and  expressed  in  writing  the  sounds  oi 
language ;  it  was  there  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  time 
and  space  and  on  the  powers  at  work  in  nature :  the  earli- 
est traces  of  astronomy  and  chronology,  of  the  alphabet, 
and  of  weights  and  measures,  point  to  that  region.  The 
Phooiicians  doubtless  arailed  themselves  of  the  artistic  and 
highly  developed  manu&ctures  of  Babylon  for  their  indus- 
try, of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation,  of 
the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ 
of  civilization  along  with  their  wares;  but  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  the  alphabet  or  any  other  ingenious 
product  of  the  human  mind  belonged  peculiarly  to  them, 
and  such  religious  and  scientific  ideas  as  they  were  the 
means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes  were  scattered  by 
them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping  grains  than 
of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power  which  the 
Hellenes  and  even  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Phoenicians.  In  the  field  of  Roman  conquest  the  Ibe- 
rian and  the  Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the 
Romanic  tongue ;  the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  the  present 
day  the  same  language  as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the 
Hannos  and  the  Barcides. 

Above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara- 
Tb«irpotttt-  niaean  nations  as  compared  with  the  Indo-Gtr- 
oftiq[OAUti«  mans,  lacked  the  instinct  of  political  life — the 
noble  idea  of  self-governed  freedom.  During  the  most 
fiourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  the  land  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  a  perpetual  apple  of  contention  between  the 
powers  that  ruled  on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Nile,  and 
was  subject  sometimes  to  the  Assyrians,  sometimes  to  the 
EgyptiMia.      With    half   its   power    Hellenic    cities  ha3 
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achieved  their  independence;  but  the  prudent  Sidonians 
calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan-routes  to  the  East 
or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt  would  cosi  them  moie  than  the 
heaviest  tribute,  and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  af 
it  might  happen,  to  Nmeveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  gav« 
their  ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fighl 
the  battles  of  the  kings.  And,  as  at  home  the  Phoenidans 
patiently  submitted  to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so 
also  abroad  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  exchange 
the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a  policy  of  conquest. 
Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more  moment  in 
their  view  to  deal  in  buying  and  selling  with  the  natives 
than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  there  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization. 
They  avoided  war  even  with  their  rivals;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  east  of  Sicily  almost  without  resistance;  and  in  the 
great  naval  battles,  which  were  fought  in  early  times  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  at  Alalia 
(217)  and  at  Cumae  (280),  it  was  the  Etruscans, 
and  not  the  Phoenicians,  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  with  the  Greeks.  If  rivalry  could  not  be 
avoided,  they  compromised  the  matter  as  best  they  could  ; 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  Phoenicians  to  conquer 
Caere  or  Massilia.  Still  less,  of  course,  were  the  Phoeni- 
cians disposed  to  enter  on  aggressive  war.  On  the  only 
occasion  in  earlier  times  when  they  took  the  field  on  the 
offensive — in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the  African 
Phiieiiicians  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himera  by 
Gelo  of  Syracuse  (274) — ^it  was  simply  as  duti- 
ful subjects  of  the  great  king  and  in  order  U 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen  were  in  fact  obliged 
hi  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Balamis  (i.  419). 

This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navigation  m  un- 
known waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave  hearty 
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and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians 
fchey  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  anj  lad 
of  tenacity  and  ldiosyni3racy  of  national  feeling;  on  the 
contrary  the  Aramaeans  defended  their  nationality  with 
tpiritual  weapons  as  well  as  with  their  blood  against  all  thf 
allurements  of  Greek  civilization  and  all  the  coercive  meat 
ures  of  eastern  and  western  despots,  and  that  with  an  obsti 
nacy  which  no  Indo-Germanic  people  has  ever  equalled,  and 
which  to  us  who  belong  to  the  West  seems  to  be  sometiinef 
more  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the  result  of  that 
want  of  political  instinct,  which  amidst  all  their  lively 
sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  &thers,  formed  the  most  essential 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had 
no  charms  for  them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion  ; 
"  quietly  they  lived,**  says  the  Book  of  Judges,  "  afler  the 
manner  of  the  Sidonians,  careless  and  secure,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  riches." 

Of  all  the  Phoenician  settlements  none  attained  a  more 
rapid  and  secure  prosperity  than  those  which 
were  established  by  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
on  the  south  coast  of  Spain  and  the  north  coast  of  Africsr— 
regions  that  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  grcal 
king  and  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  mariners  of  Greece, 
and  in  which  the  natives  held  the  same  relation  to  the  stran- 
gers as  the  Indians  in  America  held  to  the  Europeans. 
Among  the  numerous  and  flourishing  Phoenician  cities 
along  these  shores,  the  most  prominent  by  far  was  the 
^  new  town,"  Karthada  or,  as  the  Occidentals  called  it,  Kar- 
chedon  or  Carthago.  Although  not  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  this  region,  and  originally  perhaps  a 
dependency  of  the  adjoining  Utica  the  oldest  of  the  Phooni- 
cian  towns  in  Libya,  it  soon  outstripped  its  neighbours  and 
even  the  motherland  through  the  incomparable  advatitages 
of  its  situation  and  the  energetic  activity  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  (former)  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  (Mejerda),  which  flows  through  the  richest  corn 
district  of  northern  Africa,  and  was  placed  on  a  fertile  risinf 
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ground,  still  occupied  with  cour.trj  houses  and  covered  with 
groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees,  falling  off  in  a  gentlr 
slope  towards  the  plain,  and  terminating  towards  the  sea  ii 
a  sea-girt  promontory.  Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
North-African  roadstead,  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  at  the  verj 
spot  where  that  beautiful  basin  affords  the  best  anchorages 
for  vessels  of  larger  size,  and  where  drinkable  spring  watei 
Is  got  close  by  the  shore,  the  place  proved  singularly 
favourable  for  agriculture  and  commerce  and  for  the  ex- 
change of  their  respective  commodities— so  favourable,  that 
not  only  was  the  Tyrian  settlement  in  that  quarter  the  first 
of  Phoenician  mercantile  cities,  but  even  in  the  Roman 
period  Carthage  was  no  sooner  restored  than  it  became  the 
third  city  in  the  empire,  and  still,  under  circumstances  &r 
from  fikvourable  and  on  a  site  far  less  judiciously  chosen, 
there  exists  and  flourishes  in  that  quarter  a  city  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  prosperity,  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  industrial,  of  a  city  so  situated  and  so 
peopled,  needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  question  requires 
an  answer — In  what  way  did  this  settlement  come  to  attain 
such  a  development  of  political  power  as  no  other  Phoeni- 
cian city  possessed  ? 

That  the  Phoenician  stock  did  not  even  in  Carthage 
ourthAM  renounce  its  passive  policy,  there  is  no  lack  of 
headBthe  evidence  to  prove.  Carthage  paid,  even  down 
Phoenioiaat  to  the  times  of  its  prosperity,  a  ground-rent  for 
lion  to^6  the  space  occupied  by  the  city  to  the  native 
eUenec  Berbers,  the  tribe  of  Maxitani  or  Maxycs  ;  and 
although  the  sea  and  the  desert  sufficiently  protected  the  city 
from  any  assault  of  the  eastern  powers,  Carthnge  appears 
to  have  recognized — although  but  nominally — the  8uprem< 
acy  of  the  great  king,  and  to  have  paid  tribute  to  him  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  secure  its  commercial  communications 
with  Tyre  and  the  East. 

But  with  all  their  disfosition  to  be  submissive  and 
cringing,  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  these 
Phoenicians  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  stream 
ol  Hellenic  migration  was  pouring  ceaselessly  towards  the 
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west :  It  had  already  dislodged  the  Phoenidana  from  Greeei 
proper  and  Italy,  and  it  was  preparing  to  supplant  then 
also  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Libya  itself.  The 
Phoenicians  had  to  make  a  stand  somewhere,  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  totally  crushed.  In  this  case,  where  they 
had  to  deal  with  Grecian  traders  and  not  with  the  groat 
king,  submission  did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  commerce  and  industry  on  its  former  footing,  liable 
merely  to  tax  and  tribute.  Massilia  and  Gyrene  were 
already  founded ;  the  whole  east  of  Sicily  was  already  io 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks;  it  was  full  time  for  the  Phoeni 
oians  to  think  of  serious  resistance.  The  Carthaginians 
undertook  the  task  ;  after  long  and  obstinate  wars  they  set 
a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  Cyrenaeaiis,  and  Hellenism  was 
unable  to  establish  itself  to  the  west  of  the  desert  of  Tripo- 
lis.  With  Carthaginian  aid,  moreover,  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers on  the  western  point  of  Sicily  defended  themselves 
against  the  Greeks,  and  readily  and  gladly  submitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  cognate  city  (i.  199).  These 
important  successes,  which  occurred  in  the  second  century 
of  Rome,  and  which  saved  for  the  Phoenicians  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  served  of  themselves 
to  give  to  the  city  which  had  achieved  them  the  hegemony 
of  the  nation,  and  to  alter  at  the  same  time  its  political 
position.  Carthage  was  no  longer  a  mere  mercantile  city  : 
it  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Libya  and  of  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  because  it  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  It  is 
probable  that  the  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  con- 
tributed materially  to  these  successes.  That  custom  came 
into  Yogue  in  Greece  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  th€ 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  but  among  the  Orientals  and  the 
Carians  more  especially  it  was  far  older,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  that  began  it.  By  the  system 
of  foreign  recruiting  war  was  converted  into  a  grand  pecuni 
try  speculation,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char 
acter  and  habits  of  the  Phoenicians. 

It  was  probably  the  reflex  influence  of  these  successei 
Hm  Outha     abroad,  that  first  led  the  Carthaginians  to  chanir* 
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sfaiiMi  io-      the  character  of  their  occupation  in  Africa  from 
Afttoa.  a  tenure  of  hire  and  sufferance  to  one  of  pro- 

prietorship and  conquest.  It  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  year  300  of  Rome  that  the  Carthagininn 
merchants  got  rid  of  the  rent  for  the  soil,  w  hicb 
they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  natives.  Tliif 
change  enabled  them  to  prosecute  husbandry  on  a  greal 
scale.  The  Phoenicians  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  em 
ploy  their  capital  as  landlords  as  well  as  traders,  and  to 
practise  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  slaves  or 
hired  labourers ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Jews  in  this  wa> 
served  the  merchant-princes  of  Tyre  for  daily  wages.  The 
Carthaginians  could  now  without  restriction  extract  the 
produce  of  the  rich  Libyan  soil  by  a  system  akin  to  that  of 
the  modem  planters ;  slaves  in  chains  cultivated  the  land — 
we  find  single  citizens  possessing  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  agricultural  villages 
of  the  surrounding  region — agriculture  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Libyans  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  settlement,  and  in  all 
likelihood  from  Egypt — were  subdued  by  force  of  arms, 
and  the  free  Libyan  farmers  were  transformed  into  fellahs, 
who  paid  to  their  lords  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  as  tribute,  and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  formation  of  a  home  Carthaginian  army. 
Hostilities  were  constantly  occurring  with  the  roving  paj»- 
toral  tribes  {voiActdeg)  on  the  borders ;  but  a  chain  of  forti- 
fied posts  secured  the  territory  enclosed  by  them,  and  the 
Nomades  were  slowly  driven  back  into  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  or  were  compelled  to  recognize  Carthagioiau 
supremacy,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  furnish  contingents. 
About  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  war  their  great  town 
Theveste  (Tobessa,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mejerda)  was  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians.  These  formed  the  "  towny 
and  tribes  (l^i^)  of  subjects,"  which  appear  in  the  Cartlia 
ginian  state-treaties  ;  the  former  being  the  non-free  Libyan 
villages,  the  latter  the  subject  Nomades. 

To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  sovereignty  of  Carlhagf 
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Ub7piio«ii>  o^^  ^0  other  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  or  the  ao- 
^^^'^  called  Libyphoenidana.    These  included,  on  the 

one  handy  the  smaller  settlements  sent  forth  from  Carthage 
along  the  whole  north  and  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa-^which  must  have  been  not  unimportant,  for  on  the 
Atlantic  alone  there  were  settled  at  one  time  30,000  such 
colonists — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  Phoenician  settle- 
ments especially  numerous  along  the  coast  of  the  present 
province  of  Constantine  and  Beylik  of  Tunis,  such  as  Hippo 
afterwards  called  Regius  (Bona),  Hadrumetum  (Susa),  Lit- 
tle Leptis  (to  the  south  of  Susa) — ^the  second  city  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa — ^Thapsus  (in  the  same  quarter),  and 
Great  Leptis  (near  Tripoli).  In  what  way  all  these  cities 
came  to  be  subject  to  Carthage— whether  voluntarily,  for 
their  protection  perhaps  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cyrenaeans 
and  Numidians,  or  by  constraiitt-— cannot  be  now  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  designated  as  subjects 
of  the  Carthaginians  even  in  official  documents,  that  they 
had  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  furnish  contingents  to  Carthage.  They  were  not 
liable  however  to  the  recruiting  system  or  to  the  land-tax, 
but  contributed  a  definite  amount  of  men  and  money.  Little 
Leptis  for  instance  paying  the  enormous  sum  annually  of 
865  talents  (90,000/.)  ;  moreover  there  was  equality  of  law 
between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  could  con* 
tract  marriage  on  equal  terms.*    Utica  alone  escaped  a 

*  Hie  dearest  descriptioD  of  this  important  class  occnrs  in  the  Car- 
Ibaghiian  treaty  (Poljb.  viL  9),  where  in  contrast  to  the  Uttcenses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Libyan  subjects  on  the  other,  they  are  called 
al  Kau^t*fiiMiw9  IfTra^/o*  ^o^  tok  auroS;  i^/«ok  /^rrou.  Else- 
vhcte  they  are  spoken  of  as  dties  allied  {avfifiaxUftq  niXttq,  Died.  xx.  10) 
fr  tribntarj  (Jay,  xxxIt.  62 ;  Justm,  xzlL  7,  8).  Thehr  eotnMum  witL 
Ibe  Oarthaginians  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis,  zz.  66 ;  tiie  eomfmrdum  fa 
Implied  in  the  '*  equal  laws.**  That  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  were 
faidnded  among  the  Libyphoenicians,  is  shown  by  the  dedgnation  of 
Hippo  as  a  Libyphoeoidui  dty  (Lit.  zzy.  40) ;  on  the  other  hand  as  to 
the  settlements  derlTcd  from  Carthage  it  is  said  in  the  Periplus  of  Hai> 
do:  **the  Oarthaginians  resolrod  that  Hanno  should  sail  beyond  the 
Pnian  of  Hercoles  and  (bund  dties  of  LibyphoenldaBS.*'    In  snbstanca 
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■imilar  fiite  and  had  its  walls  and  independence  preserved 
to  it^  less  perhaps  from  its  own  power  than  from  the  pioua 
feeling  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  ancient  protect- 
ors ;  in  &ct  the  Phoenicians  cherished  a  remarkable  feeling 
of  reverence  for  such  relations,  presenting  a  thorough  con- 
trast  to  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks.  Even  in  intercourse 
with  foreigners  ''  Carthage  and  Utica  "  always  stipulate  and 
promise  in  conjunction ;  which,  of  course,  did  not  preclude 
the  fiur  more  important  "new  town^  from  practically 
asserting  its  hegemony  over  Utica.  Thus  the  Tyrian  fao> 
tory  was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  mighty  North* 
African  empire,  which  extended  from  the  desert  of  Tripoli 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contenting  itself  in  its  western  por- 
tion (Morocco  and  Algiers)  with  the  occupation,  and  that 
to  some  extent  superficial,  of  a  belt  along  the  coast^  but  in 
the  richer  portion  to  the  east  (the  present  districts  of  Con- 
stantino and  Tunis)  stretching  its  sway  over  the  interior 
also  and  constantly  pushing  its  frontier  fiurther  to  the  south. 
The  Carthaginians  were,  as  an  ancient  author  significantly 
expresses  it,  converted  from  Tyrians  into  Libyans.  Phoe- 
nician civilization  prevailed  in  Libya  just  as  Greek  dviliza- 
tion  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  after  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander,  although  not  with  the  same  intensity.  Phoe- 
nician was  spoken  and  written  at  the  courts  of  the  Nomad 
sheiks,  and  the  more  civilized  native  tribes  adopted  for 
their  language  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  *  to  Phoenicise 

the  word  ''Libyphoenioiaiia"  was  used  by  the  Oarthaginiane  not  as  a 
nadoiial  designation,  bnt  as  a  term  denoting  a  class  In  coostitotional 
law.  This  view  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  grammatically  the 
name  denotes  Phoenicians  mingled  with  Ldbyuus  (Liy.  xxi.  22,  an  addi* 
tion  to  the  text  of  Polybius);  in  reality,  at  least  in  the  institation  o* 
very  exposed  colonies,  Libyans  were  frequently  assodnted  w^tl  Phoe- 
nicians (Diod.  xiiL  79 ;  Gic.  pro  Seauro^  42).  The  analogy  in  name  and 
oonstitational  relations  between  the  Latins  of  Rome  and  the  Libyphoo- 
nldans  of  Carthage  is  nnmistakeable. 

*  The  Libyan  or  Knmldian  alphabet,  by  which  we  mean  that  whick 
was  and  is  employed  by  the  Berbers  in  writing  thdr  non-Semitic  lan- 
guage—  one  of  the  innumerable  alphabets  deriyed  from  the  primitiys 
4ramacan  one— certainly  appean  to  be  more  closely  related  in  several 
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dMm  oompletely  suited  neither  the  genius  of  the  nation  not 
the  pohcy  ^f  Carthage. 

The  epoch,  at  which  this  transformation  of  Carthage 
into  the  capital  of  Libya  took  place,  admits  the  less  of 
beirg  determined,  because  the  change  doubtless  took  place 
gradually.  The  author  just  mentioned  names  Hanno  as  the 
reformer  of  the  nation.  If  the  Hanno  is  meant  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  first  war  with  Rome,  he  can  only  be  re^ 
garded  as  having  completed  the  new  system,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  probably  occupied  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centu- 
ries of  Rome. 

The  flourishing  of  Carthage  was  accompanied  by  a  par* 
allel  decline  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Phoenician  mother- 
country,  in  Sidon  and  especially  in  Tyre,  the  prosperity  of 
which  was  destroyed  partly  by  internal  commotions,  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  external  calamities,  particularly  of  its 
ai^es  by  Salmanassar  in  the  first,  Nebuchodrossor  in  the 
second,  and  Alexander  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  The 
noble  fitmilies  and  the  old  firms  of  Tyre  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  secure  and  flourishing  daughter-city,  and 
carried  thither  their  intelligence,  their  capital,  and  their  tr^ 
ditions.  At  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  came  into  con- 
tact with  Rome,  Carthage  was  as  deddedly  the  first  of 
Canaanite  cities  as  Rome  was  the  first  of  the  communities 
of  Latium. 

But  the  empire  of  Libya  was  only  half  of  the  powei 
Bmi]Dow»  ^^  Carthage ;  its  maritime  and  colonial  domin- 
of  OvikMg*.    iqq  J^|^J  acquired^  during  the  same  period,  a  not 

lass  powerful  development. 

In  Spain  the  chief  station  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the 

rf  its  fomiB  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  Phoenician  alphabet;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  the  Libyans  derived  their  writing 
not  tram  Phoeniciani  bat  from  earlier  immigrants,  any  more  than  the 
partiaOy  older  forms  of  the  Italian  alphabets  prohibit  us  from  denying 
these  from  the  Greek.  We  mnst  rather  assume  that  the  Libyan  alphabet 
has  been  derived  from  the  Phoenidan  at  a  period  of  the  latter  earlier 
than  the  tfane  at  whioh  the  records  of  the  Phoenician  langmagf  thai 
have  leaohed  ni  were  written. 
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^^  primitive  Tjrian  settlement  at  Gades  (Cadiz). 

Besides  this  they  possessed  to  the  west  and  east 
of  it  a  chain  of  factories,  and  in  the  interior  the  region  of 
the  silver  mines;  so  that  they  had  occupied  nearly  the 
modem  Andalusia  and  Granada,  or  at  least  the  coasts  of 
diese  provinces.  They  made  no  effort  to  acquire  the  in« 
lerior  from  the  warlike  native  nations ;  they  were  oonteni 
with  the  possessioii  of  the  mines  and  of  stations  for  traffic 
and  for  shel)  and  other  fisheries ;  and  they  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  ground  even  in  these  against  the  adjoining 
tribes.  It  is  probable  that  these  possessions  were  not 
strictly  Carthaginian  but  Tyrian,  and  Grades  was  not  reck- 
oned among  the  cities  tributary  to  Carthage;  but  practi- 
cally, like  all  the  western  Phoenicians,  it  was  under  Cartha* 
ginian  hegemony,  as  is  shown  by  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage 
to  the  Gaditani  against  the  natives,  and  by  the  institution 
of  Carthaginian  trading  settlements  to  the  westward  of 
Gades.  Ebusus  and  the  Baleares,  again,  were  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  even  at  an  early  period,  partly  for  the 
fisheries,  partly  as  advanced  posts  against  the  Massiliots, 
with  whom  furious  conffiots  were  waged  from  these  sta- 
tions. 

In  like  manner  the  Carthaginians  already  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  of  Rome,  established  them- 
selves in  Sardinia,  which  was  turned  to  account 
by  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Libya.  While  the 
natives  withdrew  into  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  island 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  agricultural  serfe,  just  as  the 
Numidians  in  Africa  withdrew  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
Phoenician  colonies  were  conducted  to  Caralis  (Cagliari) 
and  other  important  points,  and  the  fertile  districts  along 
the  coast  were  rendered  productive  by  the  introduction  of 
Libyan  cultivators. 

In  Sicily  the  straits  of  Messana  and  the  larger  eastern 

half  of  the  island  had  fallen  at  an  early  period 

into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Phoeni« 

oians,  with  the  help  of  the  Carthaginians,  retained  the  small 

er  adjacent  islands,  the  Aegates,  Melita,  Gaulos,  Cossyra— 
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the  settlement  in  Malta  especially  was  rich  and  flourishing 
-—and  they  kept  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
whence  they  maintained  communication  with  Africa  by 
means  of  Motya  and  afterwards  of  Lilybaeum  and  with 
JSardinia  by  means  of  Panormus  and  Soluntum.    The  in- 
terior of  the  island  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
Giymi,  Sicani,  and  Sioeli.    After  the  further  advance  of  the 
Greeks  was  checked,  a  state  of  comparative  peace  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  island,  which  even  the  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  instigation  of  the  Persians 
against  their  Greek  neighbours  in  the  island 
(274)  did  not  permanently  interrupt,  and  which 
continued  on  the  whole  to  subsist  till  the  Attic  expedition 
to  Sicily  (339-341).    The  two  competing  na- 
tions made  up  their  minds  to  tolerate  each 
odier,  and  confined  themselves  in  the  main  each  to  its  own 
field. 

All  these  settlements  and  possessions  were  important 
y^H^v***  enough  in  themselves;  but  they  were  of  still 
■ipraDM^  greater  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  became  the 
pillars  of  the  Carthaginian  maritime  supremacy.  By  their 
possession  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  Baleares,  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  western  Sidly  and  Melita,  and  by  their  prevention 
of  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  in  Corsica, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  masters  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  rendered  their  sea  a  closed  one,  and  mo- 
nopolized the  western  straits.  In  the  Tyrrhene  and  Gallic 
seas  alone  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to  admit  the  rivalry 
of  other  nations.  This  state  of  things  might  be  endured  so 
long  as  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  served  to  counter- 
balance each  other  in  these  waters ;  with  the  former  as  the 
less  dangerous  rivals  Carthage  even  entered  into  an  alliance 
stvabywiiii  Against  the  Greeks.  But  when,  on  the  fall  of 
^J"**"^  the  Etruscan  power — a  fall  which,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  forced  alliances,  Carthage  had  hardly  exert- 
ed all  her  power  to  avert — and  after  the  miscarriage  of  ths 
great  projects  of  Alcibiades  Syracuse  stood  forth  as  Indis- 
putably  the  first  Grreek  naval  power,  not  only  did  the  rulers 
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of  Syracuse  naturally  begin  to  aspire  to  dominion  ovei 
Sicily  and  lower  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  over  the  Tyr» 
rhene  and  Adriatic  seas,  but  the  Carthaginians  also  were 
compelled  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  between  thera 
and  their  equally  powerful  and  infiunous  antagonist,  Diony* 
sius  of  Syracuse  (348-389),  wss  the  annihilation 
or  weakening  of  the  intervening  Sicilian  states 
—a  result  which  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  accomplish- 
ing— and  the  division  of  the  island  between  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians.  The  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  bland 
— Selinus,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  Grda,  and  Messana — were 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  course  of 
these  unhappy  conflicts :  and  Dionysius  was  not  displeased 
to  see  Hellenism  destroyed  or  suppressed  there,  so  that, 
leaning  for  support  on  foreign  mercenaries  enlisted  from 
Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  he  might  rule  in  greater  security  over 
provinces  which  lay  desolate  or  which  were  occupied  by 
military  colonies.  The  peace,  which  was  concluded  afber 
the  victory  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Mago  at  Kronion 
(371),  and  which  subjected  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  Greek  cities  of  Thermae  (the  ancient  Himera), 
Siesta,  Heraclea  Minoa,  Selinus,  and  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Agrigentum  as  far  as  the  Halyous,  was  regarded  by 
the  two  powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  island 
as  only  a  temporary  accommodation;  on  both  sides  the 
rivals  were  ever  renewing  their  attempts  to  dispossess  each 
IM.  other.     Four  several  times — in  360  in  the  time 

SM.  of  Dionysius  the  elder ;  in  410  in  that  of  Tlmo* 

aooL  S78.  leon ;  in  445  in  that  of  Agathocles ;  in  476  in 
that  of  Pyrrhus — the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all 
Sicily  excepting  Syracuse,  and  were  bafiled  by  its  solid 
walls ;  almost  as  often  the  Syracusans,  under  able  leaders, 
such  as  were  the  elder  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  PyrrhuS| 
seemed  equally  on  the  eve  of  dislodging  the  Africans  fron: 
the  island.  But  more  and  more  the  balance  inclined  to  the 
4de  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  the  a^re» 
snrs,  and  who,  although  they  did  not  follow  out  their  object 
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with  Roman  steadfiistnessy  yet  conducted  their  attack  with 
mr  greater  method  and  energy  than  the  Greeic  dty,  vexed 
and  torn  by  Actions,  conducted  its  defence.  The  Phoeni 
cians  might  with  reason  expect  that  a  pestilence  or  a  foreigc 
condofUere  would  not  always  snatch  the  prey  from  their 
Wuids ;  and  for  the  time  beicg,  at  least  at  sea,  the  struggle 
was  already  decided  (i.  528) :  the  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to 
restore  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  the  last.  After  the  failure 
of  that  attempt,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  commanded  without 
a  rival  the  iVhole  western  Mediterranean;  and  their  en- 
deavours to  occupy  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  and  Tarentum, 
showed  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  objects  at  which 
they  aimed.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  attempts  went  the 
endeavour  to  monopolize  more  and  more  the  maritime  com* 
meroe  of  this  region,  at  the  expense  alike  of  foreigners  and 
of  their  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  Car^ 
thaginians  to  recoil  from  any  violence  that  might  help  for- 
ward their  purpose.  A  contemporary  of  the  Punic  wars, 
Eratosthenes,  the  &ther  of  geography  (470-660), 
affirms  that  every  foreign  mariner  sailing  tow- 
ards Sardinia  or  towards  the  Straits  of  Gades,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown  by  them  into 
the  sea;  and  with  this  statement  the  fact  completely  ac- 
cords, that  Carthage  by  the  treaty  of  406  (i. 
529)  declared  the  Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  Lib- 
yan ports  op^i  to  Roman  trading  vessels,  whereas  by  that 
of  448  (i.  532),  it  totally  closed  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  port  of  Carthage  itself  against 
the  same. 

Aristotle,  who  died  about  flfby  years  before  the  com* 
nuiniiiitotiMi  mencement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  describes  the 
•r  ovtiwi^  constitution  of  Carthage  as  having  changed  from 
ft  monardiy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  democracy  inclining 
towards  oligarchy,  for  he  designates  it  by  both  names.  The 
conduct  of  affairs  was  immediately  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  which,  like 
the  Spartan  Gerusia,  consisted  of  the  two  kings  nominated 
annually  by  the  citizens,  and  of  twenty-eight  gerusiasta, 
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who  were  also,  as  it  appears,  chosen  annually  by  the  eiti* 
kens.  It  was  this  council  which  mainly  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state— making,  for  instance,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  war,  appointing  levies  and  enlistments, 
nominating  the  general,  and  associating  with  him  a  numbm 
of  gerusiasts  from  whom  the  sub-commanders  were  regu* 
^/,  larly  talcen;  and  to  it  despatches  were  addressed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  along  with  this  small  council  there  exist- 
ed a  larger  one ;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance. As  little  Joes  any  special  influence  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Icings ;  they  acted  chiefly 
as  supreme  judges,  and  they  were  frequently  so  named 
(Shofetes,  pr(utares).  The  powers  of  the  general  were 
greater.  Isocrates,  the  senior  contempomry  of  Aristotle, 
says  that  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical  gOYcrnment 
at  home,  but  a  monarchical  government  in  the  fleld ;  and 
thus  the  office  of  the  Carthaginian  general  may  be  correctly 
described  by  Roman  writers  as  a  dictatorship,  although  the 
gerusiasts  attached  to  him  must  have  practically  at  least  re- 
stricted his  power  and,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  office^  a 
regular  official  reckoning  unknown  among  the  Romans 
awaited  him.  There  existed  no  fixed  term  of  office  for  the 
general,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  doubtless  diflerent 
from  the  annual  king,  from  whom  Aristotle  also  expressly 
distinguishes  him.  The  combination  however  of  several 
offices  in  one  person  was  not  unusual  among  the  Carth&p 
ginians,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  tliat  oflen  the 
same  person  appears  as  at  once  general  and  shofete. 

But  the  Gerusia  and  the  magistrates  wer<^  subordinate 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  (iv 
round  numbers  the  Hundred),  or  th»  Judges,  tl  e 
main  bulwark  of  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy.  It  had  nD 
place  in  the  original  constitution  of  Carthage,  but,  like  the 
Spartan  Ephorate,  it  originated  in  an  aristocratic  'Oppositioc 
to  the  monarchical  elements  of  that  constitute  n.  As  pul> 
Ho  offices  were  purchaseable  and  the  number  of  members 
forming  the  supreme  board  was  small,  a  single  Carthaginian 
fiunily,  eminent  above  all  others  in  wealth  and  railitarT 
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mown,  die  olan  of  Mago  (i.  413),  threatened  to  unite  in 
its  own  liands  the  management  of  the  state  In  peace  and 
war  and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  led,  nearly 
about  the  time  of  the  deoemvirs,  to  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  and  to  the  appointment  of  this  new  board. 
We  know  that  the  holding  of  the  quaestorship  gave  a  title 
to  admission  Into  the  body  of  judges,  but  that  the  candidate 
had  nevertheless  to  be  elected  by  certain  self-electing  Boards 
of  Five  (Pentarchies)  ;  and  that  the  judges,  although  prob- 
ably by  law  chosen  from  year  to  year,  practically  remained 
in  office  for  a  longer  period  or  indeed  for  life,  for  which 
reason  they  are  usually  called  ^  senators "  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Obscure  as  are  the  details,  we  recognize 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  body  as  an  oligarchical  board  con- 
stituted by  aristocratic  cooptation  ;  an  isolated  but  charac- 
teristic indication  of  which  is  found  in  the  &ct  that  there 
were  in  Carthage  special  baths  for  the  judges  over  and 
above  the  common  baths  for  the  citizens.  They  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  act  as  political  jurymen,  who  summoned 
the  generals  in  particular,  but  beyond  doubt  the  shofetes 
and  gerusiasts  also  when  circumstances  required,  to  a  reck- 
oning on  resigning  office,  and  infficted  even  capital  punish- 
ment at  pleasure,  often  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty.  Of 
course  in  this  as  in  every  instance,  where  administrative 
functionaries  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  another  body, 
the  reality  of  power  was  transferred  from  the  controlled  to 
the  controlling  authority ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  on 
the  one  hand  how  the  latter  came  to  interfere  in  all  matters 
of  administration — the  Grerusia  for  instance  submitted  im- 
portant despatches  first  to  the  judges,  and  then  to  the  peo- 
ple— and  on  the  other  hand  how  fear  of  the  control  at  home, 
which  regularly  meted  out  its  award  according  to  success, 
hampered  the  Carthaginian  statesman  and  general  in  coun- 
cil and  action. 

The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage,  though  not  expressly 
restricted,  as  in  Sparta,  to  the  attitude  of  pas- 
sive bystanders  in  the  business  of  the  state,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  but  a  very  slight  amount  of  practical  in 
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fluonoe  on  it.  In  the  elections  to  the  Gemsla  a  system  of 
open  oorruption  was  the  rule ;  in  the  ijomination  of  a  gene* 
ral  the  people  were  consulted,  but  only  after  the  nomination 
had  really  been  made  by  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Gem- 
sia ;  and  other  questions  only  went  to  the  people  when  th« 
Grerusia  thought  fit  or  could  not  otherwise  agree.  Assent* 
blies  of  the  people  with  judicial  functions  were  unknown  io 
Carthage.  The  powerlessness  of  the  citizens  was  probably 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  their  political  organization  ;  the 
mess-associations,  which  are  mentioned  among  the  Cartha> 
ginian  institutions  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  Pheiditia 
were  probably  guilds  under  oligarchical  management.  Men 
tion  is  made  even  of  a  distinction  between  *'  burgesses  of 
the  city  "  and  *'  manual  labourers,"  which  leads  us  to  iniei 
that  the  latter  held  a  very  inferior  position,  perhaps  ap 
proaching  to  servitude. 

On  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  several  elements,  the 

Carthaginian  constitution  appears  to  have  beeq 
ike  TOvmi-      a  government  of  capitalists,  such  as  would  natu 

rally  arise  in  a  civic  community  which  had  no 
opulent  middle  class  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand  of  a  city 
rabble  without  property  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and 
overseers  of  quality.  The  system  of  enriching  decayed 
grandees  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects,  by  despatching 
them  as  tax-assessors  and  overseers  to  the  dependent  com* 
munities — ^that  infallible  token  of  a  rotten  civic  oligarchy- 
was  not  wanting  in  Carthage ;  Aristotle  describes  it  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  tried  durability  of  the  Carthaginian  con* 
stitution.  Up  to  his  time  no  revolution  worth  mentioning 
had  taken  place  in  Carthage  either  from  above  or  from  be> 
low.  The  multitude  remained  without  leaders  in  conse 
quenoe  of  the  material  advantages  which  the  governing  oli- 
garchy was  able  to  offer  to  all  ambitious  or  necessitous  men 
of  rank,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  crumbs,  which  in  the 
form  of  electoral  oorruption  or  otherwise  fell  to  it  from  the 
table  of  the  rich.  A  democratic  opposition  indeed  could 
not  &il  with  such  a  government  to  emerge;  but  at  tLr 
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time  of  the  first  Punic  war  it  was  still  quite  powerleaa 
At  a  later  period,  partly  under  the  influence  o«  the  defeat, 
which  were  sustained,  its  politxsal  influence  appears  on  the 
increase,  and  that  far  more  rapidly  than  the  influence  of 
the  similar  party  at  the  same  period  in  Rome ;  the  popular 
assemblies  b^an  to  assume  the  final  decision  in  political 
questions,  and  broke  down  the  omnipotence  of  the  Carthur 
^uian  oligarchy.  After  the  termination  of  Uie  second 
Punic  war  it  even  was  enacted,  on  the  proposal  of  Hanni- 
bal, that  no  member  of  the  council  of  a  Hundred  could 
hold  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  and  thereby  a  com* 
plete  democracy  was  introduced,  which  certainly  was  Urider 
existing  circumstances  the  only  means  of  saving  Carthage 
if  there  still  was  time  to  do  so.  The  opposition  was 
swayed  by  a  strong  patriotic  and  reforming  enthusiajm 
but  the  fiict  cannot  withal  be  overlooked,  that  it  rested  on  a 
corrupt  and  rotten  basis.  The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage, 
which  b  compared  by  well-informed  Greeks  to  the  peopk 
of  Alexandria,  was  so  disorderly  that  on  that  account  it 
well  deserved  to  be  powerless ;  and  it  might  well  be  asked, 
what  good  could  arise  from  revolutions,  where,  as  in  Cap 
thage,  the  boys  helped  to  make  them. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  Carthage  held  in  ever^ 
respect  the  first  place  amonir  the  states  of  an 
itopowwia  tiquity.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiun  war 
*^  this  Phoenician  city  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first  of  Greek  historians,  financially  superior 
to  all  the  Greek  states,  and  its  revenues  were  compared  to 
those  of  the  great  king ;  Polybius  calls  it  the  wealthiest 
city  in  the  world.  The  intelligent  character  of  the  Carthjv 
^inian  husbandry— which,  as  was  the  case  subsequently  in 
Rome,  generals  and  statesmen  did  not  disdain  scientifically 
to  practise  and  to  teach — is  attested  by  the  agricultural 
treatise  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  which  was  universally 
regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  rural  authors  as 
the  Amdamental  code  of  rational  husbandry,  and  was  not 
only  toanslated  into  Greek,  but  was  edited  also  in  Latin  by 
command  of  the  Roman  senate  and  officially  reoommc  nded 
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to  the  Italian  landholders.  A  characteristic  feature  was 
the  close  connection  between  this  Phoenician  agriculture 
and  capital :  it  was  quoted  as  a  leading  maxim  of  Phoeni* 
cian  husbandry  that  one  should  never  acquire  more  land 
^han  he  could  thoroughly  manage.  The  rich  resources  of 
the  country  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  which 
Libya  by  reason  of  its  Nomad  husbandry  perhaps  excelled 
at  that  time,  as  Poly  bins  testifies,  all  other  lands  of  the 
earth,  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Carthaginians.  As 
these  were  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  the  art  of 
profitably  working  the  soil,  they  were  so  likewise  in  the 
art  of  turning  to  good  account  their  subjects ;  by  virtue  of 
which  Carthage  reaped  indirectly  the  rents  of  the  '^best 
part  of  Europe,"  and  of  the  rich — and  in  some  portions, 
such  as  in  Byzadtis  and  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  surpassingly 
productive — region  of  northern  Africa.  Commerce,  which 
was  always  regarded  in  Carthage  as  an  honourable  pursuit, 
and  the  shipping  and  manufactures  which  commerce  ren- 
dered flourishing,  brought  even  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  golden  harvests  annually  .to  the  settlers  there;  and 
we  have  already  indicated  how  skilfully,  by  an  extensive 
and  ever-growing  system  of  monopoly,  not  only  all  the 
foreign  but  also  all  the  inland  commerce  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  the 
west  and  east,  were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  that  sin* 
gle  harbour. 

Science  Mid  art  in  Carthage,  as  aflerwards  in  Roma 
seem  to  hav4  been  mainly  dependent  on  Hellenic  influences 
but  they  do  T^t  appear  to  have  been  neglected.  There  was 
a  respectable  Phoenician  literature ;  and  on  the  conquest  of 
the  city  there  were  found  rich  treasures  of  art — not  created, 
ft  is  true,  in  Carthage,  but  carried  off  from  Sicilian  temples 
—and  considerable  libraries.  But  even  intellect  there  was 
tn  the  service  of  capital;  the  prominent  features  of  it« 
literature  were  chiefly  agricultural  and  geographical  trea 
tises,  such  as  the  work  of  Mago  already  mentioned  and  the 
account  by  the  admiral  Hanno  of  his  voyage  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  originaDy  deposited  pub' 
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lidy  in  one  of  the  Carthaginian  tmnples,  and  which  is  stiU 
extant  in  a  translation.  Even  the  general  diffusion  of  cer 
tain  attaininentSy  and  particularly  of  the  linowledge  of  for- 
eign languages,*  as  to  which  the  Carthage  of  this  epocl^ 
probably  stood  almost  on  a  level  with  Home  under  the 
empire,  forms  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughly  practical  tun* 
given  to  Hellenic  culture  in  Carthage.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  form  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  capital  acoumu* 
lated  in  this  London  of  antiquity,  but  some  notion  at  least 
may  be  gained  of  the  public  revenues  from  the  feet,  that| 
in  spite  of  the  costly  system  on  which  Carthage  organized 
its  wars  and  in  spite  of  the  careless  and  faithless  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  property,  the  contributions  of  its  sub- 
jects and  the  customs-revenue  completely  covered  the  ex- 
penditure, so  that  no  direct  taxes  were  levied  from  the  citi- 
sens;  and  further,  that  even  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  Uie  power  of  the  state  was  already  broken,  the  cur^ 
rent  expenses  and  the  payment  to  Rome  of  a  yearly  instal- 
ment of  £48,000  could  be  met,  without  levying  any  tax, 
merely  by  a  somewhat  stricter  management  of  the  finances^ 
and  fourteen  years  after  the  peace  the  state  proffered  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  thirty-six  remaining  instalments.  But 
it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  revenues  that  evinced 
the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  at  Carthage. 
The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more 
considerable  states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  for- 
dgn  state-loans,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find  along 
with  gold  and  silver  m.ention  of  a  token-money  having  no 
intrinsic  value — a  species  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in 
antiquity.    In  fact,  if  government  had  resolved  itself  into 

*  The  steward  oo  a  oomitry  estate,  although  a  slave,  ought,  accord- 
lag  to  the  precept  of  the  Cartha^ian  agriealtoral  writer  Mago  (op. 
Varro,  R,  R,\,  17),  to  be  able  to  read,  and  ought  to  possess  some  cut- 
tare.  In  the  prdogve  of  the  **  Poentdos  **  of  Plautus,  it  is  said  of  th« 
hno  ef  the  title  :— 

JB  <•  offmet  Un^uoB  9eU;  ud  dimim^td  9€un» 
89  9dt$;  Fomm plane  mi;  quid  nerhU  cput^t  f 
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mere  moroantile  speculation,  never  would  an}  state  havt 
solved  the  problem  more  brilUantly  than  Carthage. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  respective  resources  of  Car 
Oompariaon  ^^^g®  ^<1  Rome.  Both  were  agricultural  and 
^2^*1^  mercantile  cities^  and  nothing  more;  art  and 
^aAitoiiit.  sdenoe  had  substantially  the  same  altogethei 
subordinate  and  altogether  practical  character  in  both,  ex* 
cept  that  in  this  respect  Carthage  had  made  greater  progress 
lotU!i  ^^^^^  Rome.     But  in  Carthage  the  moneyed  in- 

**'™*'^*  terest  preponderated  over  the  landed,  in  Rome 
at  this  time  the  landed  still  preponderated  over  the  mon- 
eyed ;  and,  while  the  agriculturists  of  Carthage  were  uui- 
versally  large  landlords  and  slave-holders,  in  the  Rome  of 
this  period  the  great  mass  of  the  burgesses  still  tilled  their 
fields  in  person.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  Rome 
held  property,  and  was  therefore  conservative ;  the  majority 
in  Carthage  held  no  property,  and  was  therefore  accessible 
to  the  gold  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  cry  of  the  demo- 
crats for  reform.  In  Carthage  there  already  prevailed  all 
that  opulence  which  marks  powerful  commercial  cities, 
while  the  manners  and  police  of  Rome  still  maintained  at 
least  externally  the  severity  and  frugality  of  the  olden 
times.  When  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage  returned  from 
Rome,  they  told  their  colleagues  that  the  relations  of  inti- 
macy among  the  Roman  senators  surpassed  all  conception ; 
that  a  single  set  of  silver  plate  sufficed  for  the  whole  senate, 
and  had  reappeared  in  every  house  to  which  the  envoys  had 
been  invited.  The  sneer  is  a  significant  token  of  the  differ- 
ence in  their  economic  condition. 

In  both  the  constitution  was  aristocratic;  the  Judges 
lA  their  governed  in  Carthage,  as  did  the  senate  in 
•omutation.  j^me,  and  both  on  the  same  system  of  police- 
eontrol.  The  strict  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  gov< 
eming  board  at  Carthage  held  the  individual  magistrate^ 
and  the  injunction  to  the  citizens  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
learning  the  Greek  language  and  to  communicate  with  a 
Greek  only  through  the  medium  of  a  public  interpreteri 
originated  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  system  of  government 
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it  Rome ;  but  in  ooinparison  with  the  cruel  harshness  and 
the  categorical  precision,  bordering  on  silliness,  of  this  Cai«> 
thaginian  state-tutelage,  the  Roman  system  of  fining  and 
censure  appears  mild  and  reasonable.  The  Roman  senate, 
which  was  open  to  eminent  ability  and  represented  n  the 
best  sense  the  nation,  was  able  also  to  trust  the  nation,  and 
kac  no  need  to  fear  the  magistrates.  The  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate, on  the  other  hand,  was  based  on  a  jealous  control  of 
administration  by  the  government,  and  represented  exclu* 
sively  the  leading  families ;  its  essence  was  mistrust  of  aU 
above  and  below  it,  and  therefore  it  could  neither  be  confi- 
dent that  the  people  would  follow  whither  it  led,  nor  free 
from  the  dread  of  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates. Hence  the  steady  course  of  Roman  policy,  which 
never  receded  a  step  in  times  of  misfortune,  and  never 
threw  away  the  favours  of  fortune  by  negligence  or  indifier* 
ence ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  desisted  from  the  struggle 
when  a  last  effort  might  perhaps  have  saved  all,  and  weary 
or  forgetful  of  their  great  duties  as  a  nation  allowed  the 
hal^completed  building  to  fall  to  pieces,  only  to  begin  it  in 
a  few  years  anew.  Hence  the  able  magistrate  in  Rome  was 
ordinarily  on  a  good  understanding  with  his  government ; 
in  Carthage  he  was  frequently  at  decided  feud  with  his  mas- 
ters at  home,  and  was  forced  to  resist  them  by  unconstitu- 
tional me«is  and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  reform 
party  which  constituted  the  opposition. 

Both  Carthage  and  Rome  ruled  over  communities  of 
lineage  kindred  with  their  own,  and  over  nume- 
"  itoftiMir    rous  others  of  alien   race.      But   Rome  had 


mfe^Mii.  thrown  open  her  citizenship  to  one  district  after 
another,  and  had  rendered  it  even  legally  accessible  to  the 
Latin  communities ;  Carthage  from  the  first  maintained  her 
ezdusiveness,  and  did  not  permit  the  dependent  disti-icts 
even  to  cherish  a  hope  of  being  some  day  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing.  Rome  granted  to  the  communities  of  kin- 
dred lineage  a  share  in  the  fruita  of  victory,  especially  io 
the  acquired  domains ;  and  sought,  by  conferring  material 
advantages  on  the  rich  and  nob^e,  to  gain  over  at  least  f 
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party  to  her  own  interest  in  the  other  subject  states.  Car 
diage  not  only  retained  for  herself  the  produce  of  her  Ticto 
ries,  but  even  deprived  the  most  privileged  cities  of  theij 
freedom  of  trade.  Rome  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  in* 
dependence  of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  her  subject  oornmu- 
nitie^y  and  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on  none ;  Carthage  desi 
patched  her  overseers  everywhere,  and  loaded  even  the  old 
Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subjed 
tribes  were  practically  treated  as  state«laves.  In  this  way 
there  was  not  in  the  compass  of  the  Carthagino-AfrioaD 
state  a  single  community,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  that 
would  not  have  been  politically  and  materially  benefited  by 
the  &11  of  Carthage ;  in  the  Romano-Italic  there  was  not 
one  that  had  not  much  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  in  rebelling 
against  a  government,  which  was  carefiil  to  avoid  injuring 
material  interests,  and  which  never  at  least  by  extreme 
measures  challenged  political  opposition  to  conflict.  If  Car 
thaginian  statesmen  believed  that  they  had  attached  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage  her  Phoenician  subjects  by  their 
greater  dread  of  a  Libyan  revolt  and  all  the  landholders  by 
means  of  token-money,  they  transferred  mercantile  calcula* 
tion  to  a  sphere  to  which  it  did  not  apply.  Experience 
proved  that  the  Roman  symmadiy,  notwithstanding  its 
seemingly  looser  bond  of  connection,  held  out  against  Pyp- 
rhus  like  a  wall  of  rock,  whereas  the  Carthaginian  fell  to 
pieces  like  a  gossamer  web  as  soon  as  a  hostile  army  set 
foot  on  African  soil.  It  was  so  on  the  landing  of  Agatho- 
des  and  of  Regulus,  and  likewise  in  the  mercenary  war , 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Africa  is  illustrated  by  the  fiict, 
that  the  Libyan  women  voluntarily  contributed  their  orna- 
ments to  the  mercenaries  for  their  war  against  Carthage. 
In  Sicily  alone  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
milder  rule,  and  to  have  attained  on  that  account  better  ra- 
rjlts.  They  granted  to  their  subjects  in  that  quarter  com* 
parative  freedom  in  foreign  trade,  and  allowed  them  to  con- 
duct their  internal  commerce,  probably  from  the  outset  and 
ttcdusively,  with  a  metallic  currency  ;  fiir  greater  freedom 
of  movement  generally  was  allowed  to  them  than  was  pw 
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mitted  to  the  Sardinians  and  Libyans.  Had  Syracuse  fallen 
into  Carthaginian  hands,  their  policy  would  doubtless  soon 
have  changed.  But  that  result  did  not  take  place ;  and  so, 
owing  to  the  well-calculated  mildness  of  tlie  Carthaginian 
government  and  the  unhappy  distractions  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  there  actually  existed  in  Sicily  a  party  really 
friendly  to  the  Phoenicians;  for  example,  even  after  the 
island  had  passed  to  the  Romans,  Philinus  of  Agrigentum 
wrote  the  history  of  the  great  war  in  a  thoroughly  Phoe- 
nidan  spirit.  Nevertheless  on  the  whole  the  Sicilians 
musty  both  as  subjects  and  as  Hellenes,  have  been  at  least 
as  averse  to  their  Phoenidan  masters  as  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  were  to  the  Romans. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  state  revenues  of  Car- 
thage doubtless  for  surpassed  those  of  Rome; 
but  this  advantage  was  partly  neutralized  by 
the  fiusts,  that  the  sources  of  the  Carthaginian  revenue — 
tribute  and  customs— dried  up  far  sooner  (and  just  when 
they  were  most  needed)  than  those  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
Carthaginian  mode  of  conducting  war  was  far  more  costly 
than  the  Roman. 

The  military  resources  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 

were  very  different,  yet  in  many  respects  not 

mffitazytys-    Unequally  balanced.    The  citizens  of  Carthage 

still  at  the  conquest  of  the  city  amounted  to 

700,000,  including  women  and  children,*  and  were  probably 

*  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  correotnesa  of  this  number, 
sad  the  highest  possible  Dumber  of  inhabitants,  taking  into  account  tbt 
available  apace,  haa  been  reckoned  at  260,000.  Apart  from  the  unce:* 
tainty  of  auoh  calculations,  eapeciaUj  as  to  a  commercial  city  with 
bouses  of  six  stories,  we  must  remember  that  the  numbering  is  doubt- 
lees  to  be  understood  in  a  political,  not  in  an  urban,  sense,  just  like  the 
nambers  in  the  Roman  census,  and  that  thus  aU  Carthaginians  would  be 
Indnded  in  it,  wbetfaer  dwelling  in  the  city  or  its  neighbouriiood,  or  resi' 
ilent  in  its  subject  territory  or  in  other  lands.  There  would,  of  course 
be  a  large  number  of  such  absentees  in  the  case  of  Carthage ;  indeed  it 
Is  expressly  stated  that  In  Gades,  for  the  same  reason,  the  burgess-roU 
shrays  showed  a  far  higher  number  than  that  of  the  dtixens  who  bs4 
tiisir  ffcasd  residence  there. 

Vol.  IL— 2* 
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ftt  leftst  as  numerouB  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century ;  io 
that  century  they  were  able  in  case  of  need  to  set  on  foot  a 
burgess  army  of  40,000  hoplites.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  Rome  had  in  similar  circumstances  sent 
tc  the  field  a  bui^ess  army  equally  strong  (i  542) ;  after 
the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  domain  in  the  course  of 
that  century  the  number  of  ftiU  burgesses  capable  of  bear 
ing  arms  must  at  least  have  doubled.  But  &r  more  thau 
in  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Rome  ez« 
celled  in  the  effective  condition  of  the  burgess-soldier.  Anx« 
ious  as  the  Carthaginian  government  was  to  induce  its  citi- 
sens  to  take  part  in  military  service,  it  could  neither  furnish 
the  artisan  and  the  manufacturer  with  the  bodily  vigour  of 
the  husbandman,  nor  overcome  the  native  aversion  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  warfare.  In  the  fifth  century  there  still 
fought  in  the  Sicilian  armies  a  *'  sacred  band  "  of  2500  Car> 
thaginians  as  a  guard  for  the  general ;  in  the  sixth  not  a 
single  Carthaginian,  officers  excepted,  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Carthaginian  armies  such  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
Roman  farmers,  again,  took  their  places  not  only  in  the 
muster-roll,  but  also  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  cognate  dependencies  of  both  communities ;  while 
the  Latins  rendered  to  the  Romans  no  loss  service  than 
their  own  burgess-troops,  the  Libyphoenicians  were  as  little 
adapted  for  war  as  the  Carthaginians,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  still  less  desirous  of  it,  and  so  they  too  disap* 
peared  from  the  armies ;  the  towns  bound  to  fiimish  con- 
tingents probably  redeemed  their  obligation  by  a  payment 
tf  money.  In  the  Spanish  army  just  mentioned^  composed 
of  *Dme  15,000  men,  only  a  single  troop  of  cavalry  of  450 
men  consisted,  and  that  but  partly,  of  Libyphoenicians, 
Tiio  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  was  formed  by  the 
Libyans,  whose  recruits  were  capable  of  being  trained  under 
able  officers  into  good  infantry,  and  whose  light  Jjavalry  was 
unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  To  these  were  added  the  forcea 
of  the  more  or  less  dependent  tribes  of  Libya  and  Spain 
and  the  famous  slingers  of  the  Baleares,  who  seem  to  havs 
I  (Id  an  intermediate  position  between  allied  contingents  antf 
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nieroenarj  troops ;  and  finally,  in  case  of  need,  the  hired 
soldiery  raised  abroad.  So  &r  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
such  an  army  might  without  difficulty  be  raised  almost  to 
any  desired  strength ;  and  in  the  ability  of  its  officers,  in 
acquaintance  with  arms,  and  in  courage  it  might  be  capable 
of  coping  with  that  of  Rome.  Not  only,  however,  did  a 
dangerously  long  interval  elapse,  in  the  event  of  moreen*- 
lies  being  required,  ere  they  could  be  got  ready,  while  the 
Roman  militia  was  able  at  any  moment  to  take  the  field, 
but — ^which  was  the  main  matter — ;there  was  nothing  to 
keep  together  the  armies  of  Carthage  but  military  honour 
and  profit,  while  the  Romans  were  united  by  all  the  ties 
that  bound  them  to  their  common  fatherland.  The  average 
Carthaginian  officer  estimated  his  mercenaries,  and  even  the 
Libyan  farmers,  very  much  as  men  in  modem  war&re  esti- 
mate cannon*balls ;  hence  such  disgraceful  proceedings  as 
the  betrayal  of  the  Libyan  troops  by  their  general  Himilco 
in  358,  which  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  in* 
surrection  of  the  Libyans,  and  hence  that  pro- 
verbial cry  of  ^  Punic  fiiith,"  which  did  the  Carthaginians 
no  small  injury.  Carthage  experienced  in  full  measure  all 
the  evils  which  armies  of  fellahs  and  mercenaries  could 
bring  upon  a  state,  and  more  than  once  she  found  her  paid 
»erfs  more  dangerous  than  her  foes. 

The  Carthaginian  government  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  defects  of  this  military  system,  and  they  certainly 
sought  to  remedy  them  by  every  available  means.  They 
insisted  on  maintaining  full  chests  and  full  magazines,  that 
they  might  at  any  time  be  able  to  equip  mercenaries.  They 
bestowed  great  care  on  those  elements  which  among  the 
ancients  represented  the  modem  artillery — the  constmction 
of  machines,  in  which  we  find  the  Carthaginians  r^ularly 
superior  to  the  Siceliots,  and  the  use  of  elephants,  after 
lliese  had  superseded  in  warfare  the  earlier  war-chariots: 
in  the  casemates  of  Carthage  there  were  stalls  for  300  elo* 
phants.  They  could  not  venture  to  fortify  the  dependent 
litieb,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  the 
towna  and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  open  country  by  anj 
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hostile  arm}  that  landed  in  Africa — a  thorough  contrasi  ta 
the  state  of  Italy,  where  most  of  the  object  toAims  had  r& 
tained  their  walls,  and  a  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  com- 
manded the  whole  peninsula.  But  on  the  fortification  of 
the  capital  they  expended  all  the  resources  of  money  and 
of  art,  and  on  several  occasions  nothing  but  the  strength  of 
its  walls  saved  the  state ;  whereas  Rome  held  a  political 
and  military  position  so  secure  that  it  never  underwent  a 
formal  siege.  Lastly,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  state  was 
their  war-marine,  on  which  they  lavished  the  utmost  care. 
In  the  building  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  vessels  the 
CSarthaginians  excelled  the  Greeks ;  it  was  at  Carthage  that 
ships  were  first  built  of  more  than  three  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  CarthaginiMi  war-vessels,  at  t^is  period  mostly  quin- 
queremea,  were  ordinarily  better  sailers  than  the  Greek ; 
the  rowers,  all  of  them  public  slaves,  who  never  stirred 
from  the  galleys,  were  excellently  trained,  and  the  captains 
were  expert  and  fearless.  In  this  respect  Carthage  was  de- 
ddedly  superior  to  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  few  ships 
of  their  Greek  allies  and  still  fewer  of  their  own,  were  un- 
able even  to  show  themselves  in  the  open  sea  against  the 
fleet  which  at  that  time  without  a  rival'  ruled  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  compari- 
son of  the  resources  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  judgment 
expressed  by  a  sagacious  and  impartial  Greek  is  perhaps 
borne  out,  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were,  when  the  struggle 
between  them  began,  on  the  whole  equally  matched*  Bui 
we  cannot  omit  to  add  that,  while  Carthage  had  put  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  which  intellect  and  wealth  were  capable  to 
provide  herself  with  artificial  means  of  attack  and  defence^ 
she  was  unable  in  any  satisfactory  way  to  make  up  for  the 
jfundamental  want  of  a  land  army  of  her  own  and  oif  a  sym- 
maohy  resting  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  That  Rome  could 
only  be  seriously  attacked  in  Italy,  and  Carthage  only  io 
Ubya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see ;  as  little  could  any  one  fail 
Io  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the  long  run  escapt 
from  such  an  attack.     Fleets  were  not  yet  in  those  timet 
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of  the  infancy  of  navigation  a  permanent  heirloom  of  na> 
tions,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees^ 
iron,  and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  time* 
tested  in  Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states 
were  not  able  to  prevent  a  weaker  enemy  from  landing. 
When  Agathocles  had  shown  the  way  thither,  a  Roman 
general  could  follow  the  same  course ;  and  while  in  Italy 
the  entrance  of  an  invading  army  simply  began  the  war, 
the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it  by  converting  it 
into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident  should 
intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage  muirt 
finally  suooomb. 


CHAPfER  n. 
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For  upwards  of  a  century  the  feud  between  the  Cartha 
ginians  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  had  deyastated 
***y-  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily.     On  both  sidei 

the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  weapons  of  political 
prosclytism,  for,  while  Carthage  kept  up  communications 
with  the  aristocratic-republican  opposition  in  Syracuse,  the 
Syracusan  dynasts  maintained  relations  with  the  national 
party  in  the  Greek  cities  that  had  become  tributary  to  Car- 
thage. On  both  sides  armies  of  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed to  fight  their  battles — by  Timoleon  and  Agathocles, 
as  well  as  by  the  Phoenician  generals.  And  as  like  means 
were  employed  on  both  sides,  so  the  conflict  had  been 
waged  on  both  with  a  disregard  of  honour  and  a  perfidy 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  west.  The  Syracuaana 
were  the  weaker  party.  In  the  peace  of  440 
Carthage  had  still  limited  her  claims  to  the 
third  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  Heradea  Minoa  and  Hi- 
mera,  and  had  expressly  recognized  the  hegemony  of  the 
Syracusans  over  all  the  cities  to  the  eastward.  The  exput 
sion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily  and  Italy  (479)  left 
by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  island,  and  espe- 
cially the  important  city  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  hands  of 
Carthage ;  the  Syracusans  retained  nothing  but  Taurom^ 
nium  and  the  south-cast  of  the  island. 

In  the  second  great  city  on  the  cast  coast,  Messana,  a 
f^Mip>^^n  band  of  foreign  soldiers  had  established  them* 
*flrQ8nuie&  selves  and  held  the  city,  independent  alike  of 
Syracusans  and  Carthaginians.    These  new  rulers  of  Mew 
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aana  were  Campanian  mercenaries.  The  dissolute  habits 
that  had  become  prevalent  among  the  Sabellians  settled  in 
and  around  Capua  (i.  455),  had  made  Campania  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries— what  Aetolia,  Crete,  and  Laoonia 
wore  afterwards — the  universal  recruiting  field  for  princes 
ard  cities  in  search  of  mercenaries.  The  partial  civilize* 
tion  that  had  been  called  into  existence  there  bj  the  Cam* 
panian  Greeks,  the  barbaric  luxury  of  life  in  Capua  and  the 
other  Campanian  cities,  the  political  impotence  to  which  the 
hegemony  of  Rome  condemned  them,  while  yet  its  rule  was 
not  so  stem  as  wholly  to  withdraw  firom  them  the  right  of 
self-disposal — all  tended  to  drive  the  youth  of  Campania  in 
troops  to  the  standards  of  the  recruiting  ofiioers.  As  a 
mat'^r  of  course,  this  wanton  and  unscrupulous  selling  of 
themselves  was  here  as  in  all  cases  attended  by  estrange- 
ment from  their  native  land,  habits  of  military  violence 
and  lawlessness,  and  indifference  to  the  breach  of  their 
allegiance.  These  Campanians  could  see  no  reason  why  a 
band  of  mercenaries  should  not  seize  on  their  own  behalf 
any  city  entrusted  to  their  guardianship,  provided  only  they 
were  in  a  position  to  hold  it — ^the  Samnites  had  established 
their  dominion  in  Capua  itself,  and  the  Lucanians  in  a  suc- 
cession of  Greek  cities,  after  a  fashion  not  much  more  hon- 
ourable. Nowhere  was  the  state  of  political  relations  more 
inviting  for  such  enterprises  than  in  Sicily.  Already  the 
Campanian  captains  who  came  to  Sicily  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  had  insinuated  themselves  in  this  way  int.) 
Entella  and  Aetna.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
470  a  Campanian  band,  which  had  previousl[^ 
served  under  Agathocles  and  after  his  death 
^  (465)  took  up  the  trade  of  freebooters  on  their 

own  account,  established  themselves  in  Messana,  the  second 
city  of  Grecian  Sicily,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  anti-Syra- 
cusan  party  in  that  portion  of  the  island  which  was  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  citizens  were  slain  or  ex* 
pelled,  their  wives  and  children  and  houses  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  aud  the  new  masters  of  the  dty,  the 
Mamertines  or  **  men  >f  Mars,*'  as  they  called  themselves. 
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800U  be^Aine  the  third  power  in  the  island,  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  which  they  reduced  to  subjection  in  the  times  of 
confusion  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Agathocles.  The 
Carthaginians  were  no  unwilling  spectators  of  these  events, 
which  established  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  SyTac» 
sans  a  new  and  powerful  adversary  instead  of  a  cognate  and 
ordinarily  allied  or  dependent  city.  With  Carthaginian  aid 
the  Mamertines  maintained  themselves  against  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  untimely  departure  of  the  king  restored  to  them  aU 
their  power. 

It  is  not  proper  in  the  historian  either  to  excuse  the  pei^ 
fidious  crime  by  which  the  Mamertines  seized  their  power, 
or  to  forget  that  the  God  of  history  does  not  necessarily 
punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth  generation.  Ha 
who  feels  it  his  vocation  to  judge  the  sins  of  others  may 
condemn  the  human  agents ;  for  Sicily  it  might  be  a  bless- 
ing, that  a  warlike  power,  and  one  belonging  to  the  island, 
thus  began  to  be  formed  in  it — a  power  which  was  already 
able  to  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  whidi 
was  gradually  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  take  up  at  the 
proper  time  and  on  its  own  resources  that  struggle  against 
the  foreigners,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Hellenes, 
becoming  more  and  more  unaccustomed  to  arms  notwith- 
standing their  perpetual  wars,  were  no  longer  equal. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  things  took  another  turn. 
m«io  of  ^  young  Syracusan  officer,  who  by  his  descent 
^'n*'"^  from  the  family  of  Gelo  and  his  intimate  relap 
tions  of  kindred  with  king  Pyrrhus  as  well  as  by  the  dis> 
tinction  with  which  he  had  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
latter,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  well 
as  of  the  Syracusan  soldiery — Hiero,  son  of  Hierodes— 
was  called  by  military  election  to  command  the  army,  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  citizens  (470-480)» 
By  his  prudent  administration,  the  nobility  of 
his  character,  and  the  moderation  of  his  views,  he  rapidly 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse— who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  most  scandalous  lawlessness  in  their  de« 
pot»— and  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  in  general.     He  rid  him*  ml 
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■etf— in  a  perfidious  manner,  it  is  true—of  the  insubordi 
nate  army  of  meroenariesy  revived  the  citizen-militia^  and 
endeavoured,  at  first  with  the  title  of  general,  aflerwardi 
with  that  of  king,  to  re-establish  the  deeply  sunken  Hellenio 
power  by  means  of  his  civic  troops  and  of  fresh  and  more 
manageable  recruits.  With  the  Carthaginians,  who  in  con* 
3ert  with  the  Greeks  had  driven  king  Pyrrhus  from  the 
iriandy  there  was  at  that  time  peace.  The  immediate  foes 
of  the  Syracusans  were  the  Mamertines.  s  They  were  the 
^„y^  kinsmen  of  those  hated  mercenaries  whom  the 
Syracusans  had  recently  extirpated ;  they  had 
murdered  their  own  Greek  hosts ;  they  had  cur- 
tailed the  Syracusan  territory ;  they  had  op- 
pressed and  plundered  a  number  of  smaller  Greek  towns. 
In  league  with  the  Romans  who  just  about  this  time  were 
sending  their  l^ions  against  the  Campanians  in  Rhegium, 
the  allies,  kinsmen,  and  confederates  in  crime  of  the  M»> 
mertines  (i.  526),  Hiero  turned  his  arms  against  Messana. 
By  a  great  victory,  after  which  Hiero  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Siceliots  (484),  he  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  the  Mamertines  within  their  city,  and  afler 
the  si^e  had  lasted  some  years,  they  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  extremity  and  unable  to  hold  the  city  longer 
against  Hiero  on  their  own  resources.  It  was  evident  that 
a  surrender  on  £ivourable  terms  was  impossible,  and  thai 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  Cam* 
panians  of  Rhegium  at  Rome,  as  certainly  awaited  those  of 
Messana  at  Syracuse.  Their  only  means  of  safety  lay  in 
delivering  up  the  city  eiUier  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the 
Romans,  both  of  whom  could  not  but  be  so  strongly  set 
upon  acquiring  that  important  place  as  to  overlook  all  other 
■ornplae.  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  sur- 
render it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  or  into  those  of 
the  masters  of  Italy,  was  doubtful ;  after  long  hesitation 
the  inqority  of  the  Campanian  burgesses  at  length  resolved 
(o  offer  the  possession  of  their  sea>commanding  fortress  to 
theBomans. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  his 
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Th€  XasA-  ^^y  ^^  ^®  world,  when  the  envoys  of  the  M» 
^adbnto  mertines  appeared  in  the  Roman  senate.  No 
the  itaiiaa  one  indeed  could  then  anticipate  all  that  was  to 
depend  on  the  crossing  of  that  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea ;  but  that  the  decision,  however  it  should  go,  would 
involve  consequences  &r  other  and  more  important  than 
had  attached  to  any  decree  hitherto  passed  by  the  senate^ 
must  have  been  manifest  to  every  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
city  assembled  in  council.  Strictly  upright  men  might  in* 
deed  ask  how  it  was  possible  to  hesitate  at  all,  and  how  any 
one  could  even  think  of  suggesting  that  the  Romans  should 
not  only  break  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  but  should,  just 
after  the  Gampanians  of  Rhegium  had  been  punished  by 
them  with  righteous  severity,  admit  their  no  less  guilty 
Sicilian  accomplices  to  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the 
state,  and  thereby  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which 
they  deserved.  Such  an  outrage  on  propriety  would  not 
only  afford  their  adversaries  matter  for  declamation*  but 
must  seriously  offend  all  men  of  moral  feeling.  But  even 
the  statesman,  with  whom  political  morality  was  no  mere 
phrase,  might  ask  in  reply,  how  Roman  burgesses,  who  had 
broken  their  military  oath  and  treacherously  murdered  the 
allies  of  Rome,  could  be  placed  on  a  level  with  foreigners 
who  had  committed  an  outrage  on  foreigners,  where  no  one 
had  constituted  the  Romans  judges  of  the  one  or  avengera 
of  the  other?  Had  the  question  beeu  only  whether  the 
Syracusans  or  Mamertines  should  rule  in  Measana,  Rome 
might  certainly  have  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  either, 
Rome  was  striving  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  Carthage  for 
that  of  Sicily  ;  the  designs  of  the  two  powers  scarcely  then 
went  further.  But  that  very  circumstance  formed  a  reason 
why  each  desired  to  have  and  retain  on  its  frontier  an  inter* 
mediate  power — the  Carthaginians  for  instance  reckoning 
in  this  way  on  Tarentum,  the  Romans  on  Syracuse  and 
Messana — and  why,  if  that  course  was  impossible,  each  pre- 
ferred to  see  these  adjacent  places  given  over  to  itself  rather 
tban  to  its  great  rival.  As  Carthage  had  made  an  attempt 
in  Italy  when  Rhegium  and  Tarentum  were  about  to  bo 
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oocnpied  by  the  Romans,  to  acquire  these  cities  for  itselC 
and  had  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  accident,  so 
in  Sicily  an  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  Rome  to 
bring  the  city  of  Messana  into  its  symmachy ;  should  the 
Romans  reject  it,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  city 
would -remain  independent  or  would  become  Syracusan 
they  would  themselves  throw  it  into  the  arms  of  the  Phoo> 
nicians.  Were  they  justified  in  allowing  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  such  as  certainly  would  never  recur,  of  makiug 
themselves  masters  of  the  natural  t$te  de  pont  between  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  of  securing  it  by  means  of  a  brave  garrison 
on  which  they  could,  for  good  reasons,  depend?  Were 
they  justified  in  abandoning  Messana,  and  thereby  surren- 
dering the  command  of  the  last  free  passage  between  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  sacrificing  the  commercial 
liberty  of  Italy  ?  It  is  true  that  other  objections  might  be 
urged  to  the  occupation  of  Messana  besides  mere  scruples 
of  feeling  and  of  honourable  policy.  That  it  could  not  but 
lead  to  a  war  with  Carthage,  was  the  least  of  these ;  serious 
as  was  such  a  war,  Rome  might  not  fear  it.  But  there  was 
the  more  important  objection  that  by  crossing  the  sea  the 
Romans  would  depart  from  the  purely  Italian  and  purely 
continental  policy  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued ;  they 
would  abandon  the  system  by  which  their  ancestors  had 
founded  the  greatness  of  Rome,  to  enter  upon  another  sys- 
tem the  results  of  which  no  one  could  foretell.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  calculation  fails,  and  when  &ith  in 
men's  own  and  in  their  country's  destli^y  alone  gives  them 
courage  to  grasp  the  hand  which  beckons  to  diem  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  and  to  follow  it  they  know  not 
whither.  Long  and  seriously  the  senate  deliberated  on  the 
proposal  of  the  consuls  to  lead  the  legions  to  the  help  of 
the  Mamertines;  it  came  to  no  decisive  resolution*  But 
the  burgesses,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  were  ani- 
mated by  a  lively  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  which 
their  own  energy  had  established.  The  conquest  of  Italy 
encouraged  the  Romans,  as  that  of  Greece  encouraged  ths 
Macedonians  and  that  of  Silesia  the  Prussians,  to  entei 
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upon  a  new  political  career.     A  formal  pretext  for  sappoHi 
ing  tbe  Mamertines  was  found  in  the  protectorate  which 
Rome  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  over  all  Italians.    The 
transmarine  Italians  were  received  into  the  Italian  oonfed^ 
racy  ;  *  and  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls  the 
citizens  resolved  to  send  them  aid  (480). 
Much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  two  SicUian 
powers,  immediately  affected  by  this  interven- 
HrmlSo^     ^^^"  ^^  ^^^  Romans  in  the  aflairs  of  the  island, 
"4^*^         ftn<l  both   hitherto  nominally  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  would  regard  her  interference.     Hiero 
had  sufficient  reason  to  treat  the  summons,  by  which  the 
Romans  required  him  to  desist  from  hostilities  against  their 
new  confederates  in  Messana,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  similar  circumstances  had 
treated  the  occupation  of  Capua  and  Thurii,  and  to  answer 
the  Romans  by  a  declaration  of  war.     If,  however,  he  re- 
mained unsupported,  such  a  war  would  be  folly ;  and  it 
might  be  expected  from  his  prudent  and  moderate  policy 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  what  was  inevitable,  if  Carthage 
should  be  disposed  for  peace.     This  seemed  not  impossible. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  now  (489)  sent  to  Cai> 
thage,  seven  years  after  the  attempt  of  the  Pho^ 
nician  fleet  to  gain  possession  of  Tarentum,  to  demand  ex- 
planations as  to  that  transaction  (i.  525).    Grievances  not 
unfounded,  but  half  forgotten,  once  more  emei^ed — it 
seemed  not  superfluous  amidst  other  warlike  preparations 
to  replenish  the  diplomatic  armoury  with  reasons  for  war, 
and  to  be  able  to  claim  in  the  coming  manifesto,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  the  character  of  the  party  aggrieved. 
This  much  at  least  might  with  entire  justice  be  affirmed, 
that  the  respective  enterprises  on  Tarentum  and  Messana 
stood  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  in  point  of  design  and 
of  pretext,  and  that  it  was  simply  the  accident  of  suooeef 

*  The  Mamertines  were  admitted  Into  precisely  the  same  position 
towards  Rome  as  the  Italian  eonimunitiee,  boond  tiiemselves  to  Airniife 
■hips  (Olo.  Verr.  v.  19,  60),  and,  as  th)  coins  rhow,  did  not  poeseia  ik§ 
priTilege  of  coining  sflycr. 
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that  made  the  difierenee.  Carthage  avoided  an  open  rap> 
ture.  Tlie  ambassadors  carried  back  to  Rome  a  disavowal 
ou  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  who  had  made  the 
attempt  on  Tarentum,  along  with  the  requisite  false  oaths : 
the  counter-complaints,  which  of  course  were  not  wantinp 
on  the  part  of  Carthage,  were  studiously  moderate,  and  ab 
■tained  from  characterizing  the  meditated  invasion  of  Sicily 
as  a  ground  for  war.  Such,  however,  it  was ;  for  Carthage 
r^arded  the  affairs  of  Sicily — just  as  Rome  regarded  those 
of  Italy— as  internal  matters  in  which  an  independent 
power  could,  suffer  no  interference,  and  was  determined  to 
act  accordingly.  But  Phoenician  policy  followed  a  gentler 
course  than  that  of  threatening  open  war.  When  the 
preparations  of  Rome  for  sending  help  to  the  Mamertinos 
were  at  length  so  far  advanced  that  the  fleet  formed  of  the 
war-vessels  of  Naples,  Tarentum,  Velia,  and  Locri,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  land  army  under  the  military 
tribune  Qb\ub  Claudius,  had  appeared  at  Rh^um  (in  the 
spring  of  490),  unexpected  news  arrived  from 
Messana  that  the  Carthaginians,  having  come  to 
bkUm-  an  understanding  with  the  anti-Roman  party 
there,  had  as  a  neutral  power  arranged  a  peace 
between  Hiero  and  the  Mamertines ;  that  the  siege  had  in 
consequence  been  raised ;  and  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Messana,  and  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  both  under  the  command  of  admiral  Hanno. 
The  Mamertine  citisens,  now  under  Carthaginian  influence, 
informed  the  Roman  commanders,  wit*h  due  thanks  for  the 
federal  help  so  speedily  accorded  to  them,  that  they  wer^ 
glad  that  they  no  longer  needed  it.  The  adroit  and  daring 
officer  who  commanded  the  Roman  vanguard  nevertl^eless 
•et  smI  with  his  troops.  But  the  Carthaginians  warned  the 
Roman  vessels  to  retire,  and  even  made  some  of  thpm 
priiee;  these,  however,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  remeni" 
bering  his  strict  orders  to  give  no  pretext  for  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  sent  back  to  his  good  friends  on  the  other 
ride  of  the  straits.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Romans  had 
compromised  themselves  as  uselessly  before  Messanai  as 
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the  Carthaginians  before  Tarentum.  But  Ckudiua  did  nol 
allow  himself  to  be  deterred,  and  on  a  second  attempt  he 
succeeded  in  crossing.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  ha 
called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens;  and,  at  his  wish,  the 
admiral  also  appeared  at  the  meeting,  still  imagining  that 

he  should  be  able  to  avoid  an  open  breach.  Bui 
Miied  bj  the  Romans  seized  his  person  in  the  assembly 
*""*  itself;  and  Hanno  and  the  Phoenician  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  weak  and  destitute  of  a  leader,  were  pusil- 
lanimous enough,  the  former  to  give  to  his  troops  the  com- 
mand to  withdraw,  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  orders  oV- 
their  captive  general  and  to  evacuate  the  dty  along  with 
him.     llius  the  t$te  depont  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Romans.     The  Carthaginian  authorities, 
twveniha       justly  indignant  at  the  folly  and  weakness  of  - 
SeOwtba-^    their  general,  caused  him  to  be  executed,  and 
j^^J^     declared  war  against  the  Romans.     It  was  of 

especial  importance  to  recover  the  lost  placa 
A  strong  Carthaginian  fleet,  led  by  Hanno,  son  of  Hanni> 
bal,  appeared  off  Messana;  while  the  fleet  blockaded  th« 
straits,  the  Carthaginian  army  landing  from  it  began  the 
■lege  on  the  north  side.  Hiero,  who  had  only  waited  for 
the  Carthaginian  attack  to  begin  the  war  with  Rome,  agun 
brought  up  his  army,  which  he  had  hardly  withdrawn, 
against  Messana,  and  undertook  the  attack  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city. 

But  meanwhile  the  Roman  consul  Appius  Claudius  Cau- 
dex  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  on  a  dark  night  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Audacity  and  fortune  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans ;  the  allies,  not  prepared  for  an 
attack  by  the  whole  Roman  army  and  consequently  not 
united,  were  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Roman  legions  issuing 
from  the  city  ;  and  thus  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Roman 
army  kept  the  field  during  the  summer,  and  even  made  ao 
attempt  on  Syracuse;  but,  when  that  had  failed  and  the 
•iege  of  Echetla  (on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Syn^ 
ouse  and  Carthage)  had  to  be  abandoned  with  loss,  the  Ro 
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man  aimy  returned  to  Messana,  and  thence,  leaving  a  8tron(i{ 
garrison  behind  them,  to  Italy.  The  results  obtained  in 
this  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy  probably  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  expectations  formed  at  home, 
for  the  consul  had  no  triumph ;  nevertheless,  the  energy 
which  the  Romans  displayed  in  Sicily  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  great  impression  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  tl  e  following 
year  both  consuls  and  an  army  twice  as  large  entered  the 
island  unopposed.  One  of  them,  Marcus  Valerius  Mazi- 
mus,  afterwards  called  from  this  campaign  the  "hero  of 
Messana  ^  (M€99aUa\  achievail  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
allied  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans.  After  this  battle  the 
Phoenician  army  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans;  Alaesa,  Centuripa,  and  the  smaller 
p^f^^^H^  Greek  towns  generally  joined  the  victors,  and 
^**®'  Hiero  himself  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  side 

^^  and  made  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome  (491  )• 

He  pursued  a  judicious  policy  in  joining  the  Romans  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  interference  in  Sicily  was  in 
earnest,  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  purchase  peace 
without  cessions  and  sacrifices.  The  intermediate  states  in 
Sicily,  Syracuse  and  Messana,  which  were  unable  to  follow 
out  a  policy  of  their  own  and  had  only  the  choice  between 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  hegemony,  necessarily  preferred 
the  former ;  because  the  Romans  had  not  probably  as  yet 
formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  island  for  themselves, 
but  sought  merely  to  prevent  its  being  acquired  by  Car« 
thage,  and  at  all  events  Rome  might  be  expected  to  substi* 
tute  a  juster  treatment  and  due  protection  of  commercial 
fi^edom  for  the  tyrannizing  and  monopolizing  system  that 
Oartbage  pursued.  Henceforth  Hiero  continued  to  be  the 
most  important,  the  steadiest,  and  the  most  esteemed  ally  A 
of  the  Romans  in  the  island. 

Hie  Romans  had  thus  gained  their  immediate  objeoi 

By  their  double  alliance  with  Messana  and  Syr*. 

iSSSi^        cuse,  and  the  firm  hold  which  they  had  on  the 

^"^  whole  east  coast,  they  secured  the  means  of 

lattding  on  the  island  and  of  maintaining— which  hitherto 
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had  been  a  very  difficult  matter— tbeir  armies  tliere ;  aad 
the  war,  which  had  previously  been  doubtful  and  hazardous, 
lost  in  a  great  measure  its  character  of  risk.  Accordingly, 
no  greater  exertions  were  made  for  it  than  for  the  wars  in 
Samniuro  and  Etruria;  the  two  legions  which  were  des* 
patched  to  the  island  for  the  next  year  (4^ 
sufficed,  in  concert  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  td 
drive  the  Carthaginians  everywhere  into  their  fortresses. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  son 
of  Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  into 
Agrigentum,  to  defend  to  the  last  that  most  important  of 
the  Carthaginian  inland  cities.  Unable  to  storm  a  city  so 
strong,  the  Romans  blockaded  it  with  entrenched  lines  and 
a  double  camp ;  the  besi^ed,  who  numbered  SOyOOOy  soon 
suffered  from  want  of  provisions.  To  raise  the  siege  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno  landed  at  Heradea,  and  cut 
off  in  turn  the  supplies  from  the  Roman  besieging  force. 
On  both  sides  the  distress  was  great.  At  length  a  battle 
was  resolved  on,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  embarrass- 
ment and  uncertainty.  In  this  battle  the  Numidian  cavalry 
showed  itself  just  as  superior  to  the  Roman  horse  as  the 
Roman  infantry  was  superior  to  the  Phoenician  foot ;  the 
infantry  decided  the  victory,  but  the  losses  even  of  the 
Romans  were  very  considerable.  The  result  of  the  success- 
ful  struggle  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  circumstance  that^ 
afler  the  battle,  during  the  confusion  and  &tigue  of  the  con- 
querors, the  beleaguered  army  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  city  and  in  reaching  the  fleet.  The  victory  was  never- 
theless of  importance ;  Agrigentum  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  Romans,  and  thus  the  whole  island  was  in  their  power, 
rith  the  exception  of  the  maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the 
OarVhaginian  general  Hamilcar^  Hanno's  successor  in  com* 
mand,  entrenched  himself  to  the  teeth,  and  was  not  to  be 
diiven  out  either  by  force  or  by  famine.  The  war  was 
thenceforth  continued  only  by  sallies  of  the  Carthaginians 
from  the  Sicilian  fortresses  and  their  descents  on  the  Italian 
coists. 

lo  &ot  the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  real 
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_  difficulties  of  the  war.    If,  as  we  are  told,  the 

STuMatti-  Carthaginian  diplomatists  before  the  outbreak 
^^'  of  hostilities  warned  the  Romans  not  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  breach,  because  against  their  will  no  Roman 
oould  even  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea,  the  threat  was  well 
founded.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  ruled  the  sea  without  a 
rival,  and  not  only  kept  the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  in  due 
obedience  and  provided  them  with  aU  necessaries,  but  also 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Italy,  for  which  reason  it  was 
necessary  in  492  to  retain  a  consular  army 
there.  No  invasion  on  a  large  scale  occurred ; 
but  smaller  Carthaginian  detachments  landed  on  the  Italian 
coasts  and  levied  contributions  on  the  allies  of  Rome,  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  completely  paralyzed  the  commerce 
of  Rome  and  her  allies.  The  continuance  of  such  a  course 
for  even  a  short  time  would  suffice  entirely  to  ruin  Caere, 
Ostia,  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  while  the  Carth»> 
giniaas  easily  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  tribute 
of  Sicily  with  the  contributions  which  they  levied  and  the 
ridi  prizes  of  their  privateering.  The  Romans  now  learned, 
what  Dionysius,  Agathodes,  and  Pyrrhus  had  learned  h^ 
fore,  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians  as 
it  was  easy  to  beat  them  in  the  field.  They  saw  that  every- 
TheBooMM  thing  depended  on  procuring  a  fleet,  and  resolved 
bniidaflaei     ^  fQ,.„j  q^q  ^f  twenty  triremes  and  a  hundred 

quinquereme8»  The  execution,  however,  of  this  energetic 
resolution  was  not  easy.  The  representation  originating  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  which  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Romans  then  for  the  first  time  dipped  their  oars  in 
water,  is  no  doubt  a  childish  tale ;  the  mercantile  marine 
of  Italy  must  at  this  time  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
there  was  no  want  even  of  Italian  vessels  of  war.  But 
these  were  war-barks  and  triremes,  such  as  had  been  in  use 
in  earlier  times;  quinqueremes,  which  under  the  more 
modem  system  of  naval  warfare  that  had  originated  chiefly 
in  Carthage  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  line, 
had  not  yet  been  built  in  Italy.  The  measure  adopted  by 
the  Romans  was  therefore  much  as  if  a  maritime  state  of 
Vol.  n— 3 
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the  present  day  were  to  pass  at  once  from  the  building  of 
frigates  and  cutters  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line 
and,  just  as  in  such  a  case  now  a  foreign  ship  of  the  lins 
would,  if  possible,  be  adopted  as  a  pattern,  the  Romans 
referred  their  master  shipbuilders  to  a  stranded  Carthaginian 
penteres  as  a  model.  No  doubt  the  Romans,  had  they 
A'ished,  might  have  sooner  attained  their  object  with  the 
aid  of  the  Syracusans  and  Massiliots ;  but  their  statesmen 
had  too  much  sagacity  to  desire  to  defend  Italy  by  means 
of  a  fleet  not  Italian.  The  Italian  allies,  hoi^^ver,  were 
largely  drawn  upon  both  for  the  naval  ofliccrs,  who  must 
have  been  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  Italian  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  for  the  sailors,  whose  name  (socii  navales) 
shows  that  for  a  time  they  were  exclusively  furnished  by 
the  allies ;  along  with  these,  slaves  provided  by  the  state 
and  the  wealthier  families  were  aflerwards  employed,  and 
ere  long  also  the  poorer  class  of  burgesses.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  when  we  take  into  account,  as  is  but 
fair,  on  the  one  hand  the  comparatively  low  state  of  ship- 
building at  that  time,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  of 
the  Romans,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement 
that  the  Romans  solved  within  a  year  the  problem — which 
baffled  Napoleon— of  converting  a  continental  into  a  mari« 
time  power,  and  actually  launched  their  fleet  of  120  sail  in 
the  spring  of  494.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  at  sea ;  and  these  were  points  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  the  naval  tactics  of  the  period  con- 
sisted mainly  in  manoeuvring.  In  the  maritime  warfare  of 
that  period  hoplites  and  archers  no  doubt  fought  from  tfa6 
deck,  and  projectile  machines  were  also  plied  from  it ;  but 
the  ordinary  and  really  decisive  mode  of  action  consisted  in 
running  foul  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  for  which  purpose  the 
prows  were  furnished  with  heavy  iron  beaks :  the  vessels 
engaged  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  round  each  other  till 
one  or  the  other  succeeded  in  giving  the  thrust,  which  usu« 
ally  proved  decisive.  Accordingly  the  crew  of  an  ordinary 
Greek  trireme,  consistim/  of  about  200  men,  contained  only 
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about  10  BoldierBy  but  on  the  other  hand  170  roweiAi  front) 
50  to  60  on  eadi  deck ;  that  of  a  quinquereme  numbered 
about  300  rowers,  and  soldiers  in  proportion. 

The  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Romans  that  thej  might 
make  up  for  what  tiieir  vessels,  with  their  impractised  ofli 
oers  and  crews,  necessarily  lacked  in  ability  of  manosuvring, 
by  again  assigning  a  more  considerable  part  in  naval  wai^ 
fare  to  the  soldiers.  They  stationed  at  the  prow  of  each 
vessel  a  flying  bridge,  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  or 
on  either  side ;  it  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with  parapets, 
and  had  space  for  two  men  in  front.  When  the  enemy's 
vessel  was  sailing  up  to  strike  the  Roman  one,  or  was  lying 
alongside  of  it  after  the  thrust  had  been  evaded,  the  bridge 
on  deck  was  suddenly  lowered  and  fastened  to  its  opponent 
by  means  of  a  grappling-iron  :  this  not  only  prevented  the 
running  down,  but  enabled  the  Roman  marines  to  pass 
along  the  bridge  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  to  carry  it  by 
assault  as  in  a  conflict  on  land.  No  distinct  body  of  marines 
was  formed,  but  land  troops  were  employed,  when  required, 
for  this  maritime  service.  In  one  instance  as  many  as  120 
legionaries  fought  in  eadi  ship  on  occasion  of  a  great  naval 
battle ;  in  that  case  however  the  Roman  fleet  had  at  the 
same  time  a  landing-army  on  board. 

In  this  way  the  Romans  created  a  fleet  which  was  a 
match  for  the  Carthaginians.  Those  err,  who  represent  this 
building  of  a  Roman  fleet  as  a  &iry  tale,  and  besides  they 
miss  their  Mm ;  the  feat  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  by  the  Romans  was 
in  very  truth  a  noble  national  work — a  work  through 
which,  by  their  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  and 
possible,  by  ingenuity  in  invention,  and  by  energy  in  reso- 
lution and  in  execution,  they  rescued  their  country  from  a 
posi'aon  which  was  worse  than  at  flrst  it  seemed. 

The  outset,  nevertheless,  was  not  favourable  to  the  Ro* 

VsTiATk-       w^ans.    The  Roman  admiral,  the  consul  Gnaeus 

{yy^  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  sailed  for  Messana 

with  the  flrst  seventeen  vessels  ready  for  sea 

(404),  fimded,  when   on  the  voyage,  that  Im 
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should  be  able  to  capture  Lipara  by  a  cotip  cfe  main.  Bol 
a  division  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  stationed  at  Panormui 
blockaded  the  harbour  of  the  island  where  the  Roman  Ye»> 
aels  rode  at  anchor,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron  along 
with  the  consul  without  a  stru^le.  This,  however,  did  not 
deter  the  main  fleet  from  likewise  sailing,  as  soon  as  its 
preparations  were  completed,  for  Messana.  On  its  voyage 
along  the  Italian  coast  it  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian  recon* 
noitring  squadron  of  less  strength,  on  which  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inflict  a  loss  more  than  counterbalancing  the  first 
loss  of  the  Romans ;  and  thus  successful  and  victorious  it 
entered  the  port  of  Messana,  where  the  second  consul  Grains 
Duilius  took  the  command  in  room  of  his  captured  col- 
league. At  the  promontory  of  Mylae,  to  the  north-west  of 
Messana,  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  that  advanced  from  Panor* 
mus  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  encountered  the  Ro 
man,  which  here  underwent  its  first  trial  on  a  great  scale. 
The  Carthaginians,  seeing  in  the  ill-sailing  and  awkward 
vessels  of  the  Romans  an  easy  prey,  fell  upon  them  in 
irregular  order;  but  the  newly  invented  boarding-bridges 
proved  their  thorough  efliciency.  The  Roman  vessels 
hooked  and  stormed  those  of  the  enemy  as  they  came  up 
one  by  one ;  they  could  not  be  approached  either  in  firont 
or  on  the  sides  without  the  dangerous  bridge  descending  on 
the  enemy ^s  deck.  When  the  battle  was  over,  about  fifly 
Carthaginian  vessels,  almost  the  half  of  the  fleet,  were  sunk 
or  captured  by  the  Romans ;  among  the  latter  was  the  ship 
of  the  admiral  Hannibal,  formerly  belonging  to  king  Pyr- 
rhus.  The  gain  was  great ;  still  greater  the  moral  eflect  of 
the  victory.  Rome  had  suddenly  become  a  naval  power, 
and  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  energetically  terminating 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  endlessly  prolonged  and  to 
involve  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  ruin. 

Two  plans  were  open  to  the  Romans.  They  might  at^ 
iiie  war  on  ^^^  Carthage  on  the  Italian  islands  and  deprive 
SdiTaS**'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  coast  fortresses  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
8»™*a-  one  after  another — a  scheme  which  was  perhaps 
practicable  through  well-combined  operations  by  land  and 
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;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  accomplished,  peace 
might  either  be  concluded  with  Carthage  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  these  islands,  or,  should  such  terms  not  be  ao 
cepted  or  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  second  stage  of  the  war 
might  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Or  they  might  neglect  thu 
islands  and  throw  themselves  at  once  with  all  their  strength 
on  Africa,  not,  in  the  adventurous  style  of  Agathodes,  bun 
ing  their  vessels  behind  them  and  staking  all  on  the  victory 
of  a  desperate  band,  but  covering  with  a  strong  fleet  the 
oommunications  between  the  African  invading  army  and 
Italy ;  and  in  that  case  a  peace  on  moderate  terms  might 
be  expected  from  the  consternation  of  the  enemy  after  the 
first  successes,  or,  if  the  Romans  chose,  they  might  by 
pushing  matters  to  an  extremity  compel  the  enemy  to  entin* 
surrender. 

They  chose,  in  the  first  instance,  the  former  plan  of 
operations.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  My- 
lae  (495)  the  consul  Lucius  Scipio  captured  the 
port  of  Aleria  in  Corsica — ^we  still  possess  the  tombstone 
of  the  general,  which  makes  mention  of  this  deed — ^and 
made  Corsica  a  naval  station  against  Sardinia.  An  attempt 
to  establish  a  footing  in  Olbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  thai 
island  fiiiled,  because  the  fleet  wanted  troops  for  landing. 
In  the  succeeding  year  (496)  it  was  repeated 
with  better  success,  and  the  open  villages  along 
the  coast  were  plundered ;  but  no  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Romans  took  place.  Nor  was  greater  progress  made 
in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  conducted  the  war  with  energy  and 
adroitness,  not  only  by  force  of  arms  on  sea  and  land,  but 
also  by  political  proselytism.  Of  the  numerous  small 
country  towns  some  every  year  fell  away  from  the  RomanSi 
and  had  to  be  laboriously  reclaimed  from  the  Phoenician 
grasp ;  while  in  the  coast  fortresses  the  Carthaginians  main 
tained  themselves  without  challenge,  particularly  in  theii 
head-quarters  of  Panormus  and  in  their  new  stronghold  of 
Drepana^  to  which,  on  account  of  its  easier  defence  by  sei^ 
Hamilcar  had  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryz.  A  se» 
cmd  great  naval  engagement  ofl*  the  promontory  of  Tyndaiit 
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(497),  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory 
made  no  change  in  the  position  of  affiiirs.  Li 
this  way  no  progress  was  made,  whether  in  consequence  of 
the  divided  command  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  com* 
manders  of  the  Roman  troops,  which  rendered  the  concen* 
trated  management  of  a  series  of  operations  on  a  small 
scale  exceedingly  difficult,  or  from  the  general  strategical 
relations  of  the  case,  which  certdnly,  as  the  science  of  war 
fhen  stood,  were  un&vourable  to  the  attacking  party  in 
general  (i.  525),  and  particularly  so  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  scientific  warfiire. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  pillaging  of  the  Italian  coasts  had 
ceased,  the  commerce  of  Italy  suffered  not  much  l^ss  than 
it  had  done  before  the  fleet  was  built. 

Weary  of  a  course  of  operations  without  results,  and 
iMit^  on  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  senate 
'^***'  resolved  to  change  its  system,  and  to  assail  Cai^ 

^^  thage  in  Africa.     In  the  spring  of  498  a  fleet  of 

330  ships  of  the  line  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Libya :  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Himera  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  it 
embarked  the  army  for  landing,  consisting  of  four  legiouS| 
under  the  charge  of  the  two  consuls  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus 
and  Lucius  Manlius  Volso,  both  experienced  generals.  The 
Carthaginian  admiral  suflered  the  embarkation  of  the 
enemy's  troops  to  take  place ;  but  on  continuing  their  voy- 
age towards  Africa  the  Romans  found  the  Punic  fleet  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  off  Ecnomus  to  protect  its  native  land 
from  invasion.  Seldom  have  greater  numbers 
lory  of  fought  at  sea  than  were  engaged  in  the  battle 

^**^"'  that  now  ensued.  The  Roman  fleet  of  330  sail 
contained  at  least  100,000  men  in  its  crews,  besides  the 
landing  army  of  about  40,000 ;  the  Carthaginian  of  350 
vessels  was  manned  by  at  least  an  equal  number ;  so  thai 
wellnigh  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  brought  into 
action  on  this  day  to  decide  the  contest  between  the  two 
mighty  peoples.  The  Phoenicians  were  placed  in  a  singls 
widely-extendfd  line,  with  their  left  wing  resting  on  tht 
Sicilian  coast.    The  Romans  arranged  themselves  in  a  tri* 
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aogley  with  toe  ships  of  the  two  oonsuls  as  admirals  at  ths 
apeXy  the  first  and  second  squadrons  drawn  out  in  obliqus 
line  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  third  squadron,  having  tht 
vessels  built  for  the  transport  of  the  cavalry  in  tow,  form- 
ing the  line  which  closed  the  triangle.  They  thus  bors 
Sown  in  dose  order  on  the  enemy.  A  fourth  squadron 
placed  in  reserve  followed  more  slowly.  The  wedge-shaped 
attack  broke  without  difficulty  the  Carthaginian  line,  for  its 
centre,  which  was  first  assailed,  intentionally  gave  way,  and 
the  battle  resolved  itself  into  three  separate  engagements. 
While  the  admirals  with  the  two  squadrons  drawn  up  oo 
the  wings  pursued  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  were  closely 
engaged  with  it,  the  led  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn 
up  along  the  coast  wheeled  round  upon  the  third  Roman 
squadron,  which  was  prevented  by  the  vessels  whidi  it  had 
in  tow  from  following  the  two  others,  and  by  a  vehement 
onset  in  superior  force  drove  it  against  the  shore ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Roman  reserve  was  turned  on  the  open  sea, 
and  assailed  from  behind,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthi^ 
ginians.  The  first  of  these  three  engagements  was  soon  at 
an  end ;  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginian  centre,  manifestly 
mudi  weaker  than  the  two  Roman  squadrons  with  whidi 
they  were  engaged,  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the  two 
other  divisions  of  the  Romans  had  a  severe  encounter  with 
the  superior  enemy ;  but  in  dose  fighting  the  dreaded 
boarding-bridges  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  by  this 
means  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground  till  the 
two  admirals  with  their  vessels  could  come  up.  By  their 
arrival  the  Roman  reserve  was  relieved,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels  of  the  right  wing  retired  before  the  superior 
tbroe.  And  now,  when  this  conflict  had  been  decided  in 
fcvonr  of  the  Ronuuis,  all  the  Roman  vessels  that  still  could 
keep  the  sea  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Carthaginian  left  wing, 
which  was  obstinately  following  up  its  advantage,  so  that  it 
was  surrounded  and  almost  all  the  vessels  composing  it 
were  taken.  The  losses  otherwise  were  nearly  equal.  Of 
the  Roman  fleet  24  sail  were  sunk  ;  of  the  Carthaginian  8C 
were  sunk,  and  64  were  taken 
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Notwithstanding  its  considerable  loss,  the  Carthaginian 

fleet  did  not  irive  up  the  protection  of  Africa, 
Beffuitts  in      and  with  that  view  returned  to  the  gulf  of  Car* 

thage,  where  it  expected  the  descent  to  take 
place  and  purposed  to  give  battle  a  second  time.  But  the 
Romans  landed,  not  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  helps  to  form  the  gulf,  but  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  bay  of  Clupea  presented  a  spacious  harbour  affording 
protection  from  almost  all  winds,  and  the  town,  situated 
close  by  the  sea  on  a  shield-shaped  eminence  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  supplied  an  excellent  defence  for  the  harbour. 
They  disembarked  the  troops  without  hindrance  from  the 
enemy,  and  established  themselves  on  the  hill ;  in  a  short 
time  an  entrenched  naval  camp  was  constructed,  and  the 
land  army  was  at  liberty  to  commence  operations.  The 
Roman  troops  ranged  over  the  country  and  levied  contribu- 
tions :  they  were  able  to  send  as  many  as  20,000  slaves  to 
Rome.  Through  the  rarest  good  fortune  the  bold  scheme 
had  succeeded  at  the  first  stroke,  and  with  but  slight  sacri- 
fices :  the  end  seemed  attained.  The  feeling  of  confidence 
that  in  this  respect  animated  the  Romans  is  evinced  by  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  to  recall  to  Italy  the  greater  poiv 
tion  of  the  fleet  and  half  of  the  army ;  Marcus  Regulua 
alone  remained  in  Africa  with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and 
500  cavalry.  Their  confidence,  however,  was  seemingly  not 
overstrained.  The  Carthaginian  army,  which  was  disheart- 
ened, did  not  venture  forth  into  the  plain,  but  waited  to 
sustain  discomfiture  in  the  wooded  defiles,  in  which  it  could 
make  no  use  of  its  two  best  arms,  the  cavalry  and  the  el» 
phants.  The  towns  surrendered  en  masse  ;  the  Numidiana 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  overran  the  open  country  &r  and 
wide.  Regulus  might  hope  to  begin  the  next  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  the  capital,  and  with  that  view  he  pitohed 
his  camp  for  the  winter  in  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Tunes. 
The  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians  was  broken ;  they  sued 

for  peace.     But  the  conditions  which  the  oonsul 
ili4ion«  isr      proposed — not  merely  the  cession  of  Sidly  and 

Sardinia,  but  the  conclusion  of  an  allianoo  o* 
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unequal  terms  with  Borne,  which  would  have  bound  th€ 
Carthaginians  to  renounce  their  own  war-marine  and  to  fur- 
nish vessels  for  the  Roman  wars — conditions  which  would 
have  placed  Carthage  on  a  level  with  Neapolis  and  Taren 
turn,  could  not  be  accepted,  so  long  as  a  Carthaginian  arm^ 
kept  the  field  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  the 
capital  stood  unshaken. 

The  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  kindles  into  a  noble 
flame  among  Oriental  nations,  even  the  most 
abased,  on  the  approach  of  extreme  peril — ^the 
energy  of  dire  necessity — impelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  exertions,  such  as  were  by  no  means  expected 
from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Hamilcar,  who  had  carried 
on  the  guerilla  war  against  the  Romans  in  Sicily  with  so 
much  sucoess,  appeared  in  Libya  with  the  flower  of  the 
Sicilian  troops,  who  furnished  an  admirable  nucleus  for  the 
newly  levied  force.  The  connections  and  gold  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, moreover,  brought  to  them  troop  afler  troop  of 
excellent  Numidian  horse,  and  also  numerous  Greek  merce- 
naries ;  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  captain  Xanthip 
pus  of  Sparta,  whose  talent  for  organization  and  strategical 
skill  were  of  great  service  to  his  new  masters.*  While  the 
Carthaginians  were  thus  making  their  preparations  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  general  remained  inactive 
at  Tunes.  Whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head,  or  that  a  sense 
of  military  honour  prohibited  him  from  doing  what  his 
position  demanded — instead  of  renouncing  a  siege  which  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  even  to  attempt,  and  shutting  him- 

*  The  itttement,  thst  the  military  talent  of  Xanthippns  was  ibs 
primary  means  of  mving  Carthage,  is  probably  coloured ;  the  offloen 
•f  Oarthage  oan  hardly  have  waited  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  that 
the  light  African  cavalry  ooold  be  more  appropriately  employed  on  tho 
plafai  than  among  hiUs  and  foreffts.  From  aach  stories,  the  echo  of  thf 
lalk  of  Greek  guard-rooms,  even  Polybius  is  not  free. 

Th«  statement  that  Xanthippus  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthagi- 
after  the  victory,  is  a  fiction ;  he  departed  yolnntarily,  perh* pa  t€ 
the  Bgyptian  senice. 

Vol.  IL— 3* 
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adf  up  in  the  stronghold  of  Clupoa,  he  remiuned  with  t 
handful  of  men  before  the  walls  of  the  hostile  capital,  nog 
lecting  even  to  secure  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  nava.  camp, 
and  neglecting  to  provide  himself  with — what  above  all  he 
wanted,  and  what  might  have  been  so  easily  obtained 
through  negotiation  with  the  revolted  Numidian  tribes*-^ 
good  light  cavalry.  He  thus  wantonly  brought  himself  and 
his  army  into  a  plight  similar  to  that  which  formerly  befel 
Agathodes  in  his  desperate  adventure. 

When  spring  came  (499),  the  state  of  affairs  had  so 
changed,  that  now  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  to  take  the  field  and  to  offer  battle  to  the 
BeMof  Romans.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  do 
SO,  for  everything  depended  on  their  getting 
quit  of  the  army  of  Regulus,  before  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  Italy.  The  same  reason  should  have  led  the 
Romans  to  desire  delay ;  but,  relying  on  their  invincible- 
ness  in  the  open  field,  they  at  once  accepted  battle  notwith- 
standing their  inferiority  of  strength — for,  although  the 
numbers  of  the  infantry  on  both  sides  were  nearly  the 
same,  their  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  gave  to  the 
Carthaginians  a  decided  superiority — and  notwithstanding 
the  un&vourable  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  drawn  up,  a  broad  plain  probably  not  far  from 
Tunes.  Xanthippus,  who  on  this  day  commanded  the  Car- 
thaginians, first  threw  his  cavalry  on  that  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  stationed,  as  usual,  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  line 
of  battle ;  the  few  squadrons  of  the  Romans  were  scattered 
like  dust  in  a  moment  before  the  masses  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  the  Roman  infantry  found  itself  outflanked  by 
then  and  surrounded.  The  legions,  unshaken  by  their 
apparent  danger,  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  line ;  and, 
although  the  row  of  elephants  placed  as  a  protection  in  front 
of  it  checked  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  Romans,  the 
left  wing  at  any  rate,  marching  past  the  elephants,  engaged 
the  mercenary  infantry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  over 
threw  tnem  completely.  But  this  very  success  broke  up 
the  Roman  ranks.    The  main  body  indeed,  assailed  by  thr 
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elephants  in  fiont  and  by  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks  and  in 
the  rear,  formed  square,  and  defended  itself  with  heroie 
courage,  but  the  close  masses  were  at  length  broken  and 
swept  away.  The  victorious  lefl  wing  encountered  the  still 
fresh  Carthaginian  centre,  where  the  Libyan  infantry  pn* 
pared  a  similar  fate  for  it.  From  tne  nature  of  the  groniH^ 
and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  all  the 
combatants  in  these  masses  were  cut  down  or  taken  prison- 
ers ;  only  two  thousand  men,  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  the 
light  troops  and  horsemen  who  were  dispersed  at  the  com^ 
mencement,  gained — while  the  Roman  legions  stood  to  be 
slaughtered — ^a  start  suflicient  to  enable  them  with  difliculty 
to  reach  Clupea.  Among  the  few  prisoners  was  the  consul 
himself,  who  afterwards  died  in  Carthage ;  his  family,  under 
the  idea  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Carthaginians 
according  to  the  usages  of  war,  wreaked  a  most  revolting 
vengeance  on  two  noble  Carthaginian  captives,  till  even  the 
slaves  were  moved  to  pity,  and  on  their  information  the 
tribunes  put  a  stop  to  the  shameful  outrage.* 

When  the  terrible  news  reached  Rome,  the  first  care  of 

the  Romans  was  naturally  directed  to  the  savinff 
tion  of  of  the  force  shut  up  in  Clupea.     A  Roman  fleet 

of  350  sail  immediately  started,  and  afler  a 
noble  victory  at  the  Hermaean  promontory,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  1 14  ships,  it  reached  Clupea  just  in  time 
to  deliver  from  their  hard-pressed  position  the  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  which  were  there  entrenched.  Had  it 
been  despatched  before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  it  might 
have  converted  the  defeat  into  a  victory  that  would  proba* 

*  Nothing  fbrtber  Is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  end  of  Regnlns; 
tren  Us  miarion  to  Rome — which  is  somcUmes  placed  in  603,  sometinief 
in  518 — is  very  imperfectly  attested.  The  later  Romans, 
who  sought  in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  their  fore 
iSUhen  mero  materials  for  school  themes,  made  Regulus  the  type  of  he- 
me mlsfort^me  as  they  made  Fabridns  the  type  of  heroic  poverty,  and 
dreolated  a  number  of  anecdotes,  invented  by  way  of  due  acoompaol- 
ment  in  his  name — ^inoongruous  embellbhmeots,  contrasting  ill  wiUi  m 
4oas<aDd  sober  hittoiy. 
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bly  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punio  wars*  But  so  oompletel} 
had  the  Romans  now  lost  their  judgment,  that  after  a  suo* 
oes8ful  conflict  before  Clupea  they  embarked  all  their  troopt 
and  sailed  home,  voluntarily  evacuating  that  important  and 
easily  defended  position  which  secured  to  them  facilities  foa 
landing  in  Africa,  and  abandoning  their  numerous  African 
alliea  without  protection  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Cartha* 
ginians.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  filling  their  empty  treasury,  and  of  making  their  subjecti 
clearly  understand  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  An 
extraordinary  contribution  of  1000  talents  of  silver  (£244^ 
000)  and  20,000  oxen  was  levied,  and  the  sheiks  in  all  the 
communities  that  had  revolted  were  crucified ;  it  is  said 
that  there  were  three  thousand  of  them,  and  that  this  revolt- 
ing atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  authoi-itiea 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  the  revolution  which  broke 
forth  in  Africa  some  years  later.  Lastly,  as  if  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  misfortune  to  the  Romans  even  as  their 
n)easuro  of  success  had  been  filled  before,  on  the  homeward 
voyage  of  the  fleet  three-fourths  of  the  Roman  vessels  per- 
ished with  their  crews  in  a  violent  storm ;   only  eighty 

reached  their  port  (July  499).     The  captains 

had  foretold  the  impending  mischief^  but  the 
extemporised  Roman  admirals  had  nevertheless  given  or- 
ders to  sail. 

After  Euccesses  so  immense  the  Carthaginians  were  able 

to  resume  their  offensive  operations,  which  had 
mencement  long  been  in  abeyance.  Hasdrubal  son  of 
mSkiiyf'       Hanno  landed  at  Lilybaeum  with  a  Strang  force, 

which  was  enabled,  particularly  by  its  enormous 
number  of  elephants — amounting  to  140 — to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans :  the  last  battle  had  shown  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  good  infantry  to  some 
extent  by  elephants  and  cavalry.  The  Romans  also  resum- 
ed the  war  in  Sicily ;  the  annihilation  of  their  invading 
army  had,  as  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  Clupea  shows,  al 
»nce  restored  ascendancy  in  the  senate  to  the  party  which 
was  opposed  to  the  war  in  Africa  and  was  content  with  thf 
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gradual  subjjgation  of  the  islands.  But  for  .his  purpose 
too  there  was  need  of  a  fleet ;  and,  since  that  which  had 
oonquered  at  Mylae,  at  Ecnomus,  and  at  the  Hermaeaa 
promontory  was  destroyed,  they  built  a  new  one.  Keelt 
were  at  onoe  laid  down  for  220  new  vessels  of  war — they 
had  never  hitherto  undertaken  Uie  building  of  so  many  si 
multaneously — and  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
months  they  were  all  ready  tor  sea.  In  the 
spring  of  500  the  Roman  fleet,  numbering  800 
vessels  mostly  new,  appeared  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily ; 
Panormus,  the  most  important  town  in  Carthaginian  Sicily, 
was  acquired  through  a  successful  attack  from  the  seaboard, 
and  the  smaller  places  there,  Soluntum,  Cephaloedium,  and 
Tyndaris,  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  so 
that  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  island  Thermae 
alone  was  retained  by  the  Carthaginians.  Panormus  bo- 
came  thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Romans 
in  Sicily.  The  war  by  land,  nevertheless,  made  no  prog- 
ress ;  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  before  Lilybaeum, 
but  the  Roman  commanders,  who  knew  not  how  to  encoun- 
ter the  mass  of  elephants,  made  no  attempt  to  compel  a 
pitched  battle. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (501)  the  consuls,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing sure  advantages  in  Sicily,  preferred  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  not  of 
landing  but  of  plundering  the  coast  towns.  They  accom- 
plished their  object  without  opposition ;  but,  afler  having 
first  run  aground  in  the  troublesome,  and  to  their  pilots 
unknown,  waters  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  whence  they  with 
difllioulty  got  clear  again,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm 
betweoQ  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  cost  more  than  150  ships. 
On  this  occasion  also  the  pilots,  notwithstanding  their  repre* 
lentations  and  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  oourss 
along  the  coast,  were  obliged  by  command  of  the  consult 
to  fteer  straight  from  Panormus  across  the  open  sea  to 
Ostia. 

Despondency  now  seized  the  fathers  of  the  city ;  they 
resolved  to  reduce  their  war-fleet  to  sixty  sail 
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■kMi  of  ib«  '^^  ^  confine  the  war  by  sea  to  the  defence  of 
■uuritime  the  coasts,  and  to  the  convoy  of  transports. 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  the  languishing 
war  in  Sicily  took  a  more  favourable  tum«  In  Uie  year 
502,  Thermae,  the  last  point  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  impo'* 
Umt  island  of  Lipara,  had  fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  thn 
^^  Romans,   and  in  the  following  year   (summer 

of  503)    the  consul   Gaius  Caecilius  Metellus 
▼ioiory  at        achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  army  of 
elephants  under  the  walls  of  Panormus.     These 
aniqials,  which  had   been   imprudently   brought  forward, 
were  wounded  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Romans  stationed 
in  the  moat  of  the  town  ;  some  of  them  fell  into  the  moat, 
and  others  fell  back  on  their  own  troops,  who  crowded  in 
wild  disorder  along  with  the  elephants  towards  the  beach, 
that  they  might  be  picked  up  by  the  Phoenician  ships. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  were  captured,  and  the 
Carthaginian  army,  whose  strength  depended  on  these  ani- 
mals, was  obliged  once  more  to  shut  itself  up  in  its  for- 
tresses.    Eryx  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (505),  and  the  Carthaginians  retained 
nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepaua  and  Lilybaeum.     Car- 
thage a  second  time  offered  peace ;  but  the  victory  of  M^ 
tellus  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  gave  to  the  more 
energetic  party  ascendancy  in  the  senate. 

Peace  was  declined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  in 
earnest  the  siege  of  the  two  Sicilian  cities  and 
Sujb^^m.  for  this  purpose  to  send  to  sea  once  more  a  fleet 
of  200  sail.  The  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  first 
great  and  regidar  siege  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  known  in  history,  was  opened  ly  tha 
Romans  with  an  important  success :  they  succeeded  in 
introducmg  their  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  in 
blockading  it  on  the  side  facing  the  sea.  The  besiegers, 
however,  were  not  fible  to  close  the  sea  completely.  1m 
<pite  of  their  sunken  vessels  and  their  palisades,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  careful  vigilance,  dexterous  marinen^ 
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aocarately  acquainted  with  the  shallows  and  channels,  main 
taioed  with  8wift<aiiing  vessels  a  regular  communicatiOD 
between  the  besieged  in  the  city  and  the  Carthaginian  fltf^ 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  Li  £ict,  afler  a  timCy  a  Carth» 
giuian  squadron  of  50  sail  succeeded  in  running  into  th« 
harbour,  in  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  a 
reinforcement  of  10,000  men  into  the  city,  and  in  returning 
unmolested.  The  besieging  land  army  was  not  much  more 
fortunate.  They  began  with  a  regular  attack;  machines 
were  erected,  and  in  a  short  time  the  batteries  had  demol- 
ished six  of  the  towers  flankmg  the  walls,  so  that  the  breach 
soon  appeared  to  be  practicable.  But  the  able  Carthaginian 
commander  Himilco  parried  this  assault  by  giving  ordem 
for  the  erection  of  a  second  wall  behind  the  breach.  An 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with 
the  garrison  was  likewise  frustrated  in  proper  time.  And, 
after  a  first  sally  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
Roman  set  of  machines,  had  been  repulsed,  the  Carthagini> 
ans  suoceeded  during  a  stormy  night  in  effecting  theii 
object.  Upon  this  the  Romans  abandoned  their  prepara^ 
tions  for  an  assault,  and  contented  themselves  with  blockade 
ing  the  city  by  land  and  water.  The  prospect  of  success  in 
this  way  was  indeed  very  remote,  so  long  as  they  were  una- 
ble wholly  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels ; 
and  the  army  of  the  besiegers  was  in  a  condition  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  besieged  in  the  city,  because  their 
supplies  were  firequently  cut  off  by  the  numerous  and  bold 
light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  ranks  began  to 
be  thinned  by  the  diseases  indigenous  to  that  unwholesome 
region*  The  capture  of  Lilybaeum,  however,  was  of  su Hi- 
dent  importance  to  induce  a  patient  perseverance  iu  the 
laborious  task,  which  promised  to  be  crowned  in  time  with 
the  desired  success. 

But  the  new  consul  Publius  Claudius  considered  the 

task  of  maintaining  the  investment  of  Lilybaeum 

§j^'5JJ^n      too  trifling :  he  preferred  to  change  once  more 

SCiiujju*      ^®  P^*"^  ^^  operations,  and  with  lua  numerous 

newly  manned  vessels  suddenly  to  surprise  th« 
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Carthaginian  fleet  which  was  waiting  in  the  neighbouring 
oarbour  of  Drepana.  With  the  whole  blockading  squad 
ron,  which  had  taken  on  board  volunteers  from  the  legions^ 
he  started  about  midnight,  and  sailing  in  good  order  witk 
his  right  wing  by  the  shore,  and  his  left  in  the  open  sea,  he 
safely  reached  the  harbour  of  Drepana  at  sunrise.  The 
Phoenician  admiral  Atarbas  commanded  there.  Although 
surprised,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  or  allow 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  the  harbour,  but  as  the  Roman 
ships  entered  the  harbour,  which  opens  to  the  south  in  the 
form  of  a  sickle,  on  the  one  side,  he  withdrew  his  vessels 
from  it  by  the  opposite  side  which  was  still  free,  and  sta- 
tioned them  in  line  on  the  outside.  No  other  course 
remained  to  the  Roman  admiral  but  to  recall  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  foremost  vessels  from  the  harbour,  and  to 
make  his  arrangements  for  battle  in  like  manner  in  front  of 
it ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  he  lost 
the  free  choice  of  his  position,  atid  was  obliged  to  aocept 
battle  in  a  line,  which  on  the  one  hand  was  outflanked  by 
that  of  the  enemy  to  the  extent  of  five  ships — for  there  tCas 
not  time  fully  to  deploy  the  vessels  as  they  issued  from  the 
harbour — and  on  the  other  hand  was  crowded  so  close  on 
the  shore  that  his  vessels  could  neither  retreat,  nor  sail  be- 
hind the  line  so  as  to  come  to  each  other's  aid.  Not  only 
was  the  battle  lost  before  it  began,  but  the  Roman  fleet  was 
so  completely  ensnared  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  consul  indeed  escaped,  for  he 
was  the  first  who  fled ;  but  98  Roman  vessels,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  blockading  fleet,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  legions  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  wns  the  first  and  only  great  naval  victory  which 
the  Carthaginians  gained  over  the  Romans.  Lilybaeum 
was  practically  relieved  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  for 
though  the  i*emains  of  the  Roman  fleet  returned  to  theii 
former  position,  they  were  much  too  weak  seriously  to 
blockade  a  harbour  which  had  never  been  wholly  dosed, 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  from  ihe  attack  of 
the  Carthaginian  ships  with  the  assistance  of  the  land  anny 
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That  angle  impnid^it  act  of  an  inexperienced  and  erim» 
naUj  thoughtless  officer  had  thrown  away  all  that  had  beok 
with  80  much  difficulty  attained  by  the  long  «nd  galling 
war&re  around  the  fortress ;  and  those  war-vessels  of  ths 
Romans  which  his  presumption  had  not  forfeited  werf 
hortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  folly  of  his  colleagua 
g^ji^j^  The  second  consul,  Lucius  Junius  Pullus,  who 
jjmoittt  had  received  the  charge  of  lading  at  Syracuse 
the  supplies  destined  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
baeum,  and  of  convoying  the  transports  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  with  a  second  Roman  fleet  of 
120  war-vessels,  instead  of  keeping  his  ships  together,  con> 
mitted  the  error  of  allowing  the  tirst  set  of  transports  to 
depart  unattended  and  of  only  following  with  the  second* 
When  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral,  Carthalo,  who  with  a 
hundred  select  ships  blockaded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Lily baeum,  received  the  intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  cut  off  Uie  two  Roman  squadrons 
from  each  other  by  interposing  between  them,  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  take  shelter  in  two  harbours  of  refuge  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Gela  and  Camarina.  The  attacks  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  indeed  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  help  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  had  for 
some  ti.Tie  been  erected  there  as  everywhere  along  the 
ooast ;  but,  as  the  Koraans  could  not  hope  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion and  continue  their  voyage,  Carthalo  could  leave  the 
elements  to  finish  his  Mork.  The  next  great  storm,  accord- 
ingly* completely  annihilated  the  two  Roman  fi  et>  in  their 
wretched  roadsteads,  while  the  Phoenician  admiral  easily 
weathered  it  on  the  open  sea  with  his  light  and  well-man- 
aged  ships.  The  Romans,  however,  succeeded 
in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  and  oari 
goes  (505). 

1^  Roman  senate  "was  in  perplexity.    The  war  had 

now  reached  its  sixteenth  year ;  and  they  seenit 

SStB?      ed  to  be  &rther  from  their  object  in  the  sixteenth 

than  in  the  first.    In  this  war  four  large  fleets 

had  ptriahedy  three  of  thein  with  Romim  armies  on  board  * 
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A  fottrt}i  select  land  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
in  Libya ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  losses  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  minor  naval  engagements,  and  by 
the  battles,  and  still  more  by  the  guerilla  warfare  and  th« 
diseases,  of  Sicily*  What  a  multitude  of  human  lives  the 
war  swept  away  may  be  seen  from  the  fiict,  that  the  bur- 
ff ess-roll  from  502  to  507  alone  decreased  by 
about  40,000,  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  does  not  include  the  losses  of  the  allies,  who  bore  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  war  by  sea,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  with  the  Romans  of  the  war&re  by  land. 
Of  the  financial  loss  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  conoep 
tion;  but  both  the  direct  damage  sustained  in  ships  and 
ma  Uriels  and  the  indirect  injury  through  the  paralyzing  of 
trade,  must  have  been  immense.  An  evil  still  greater  Uian 
this  was  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  methods  by  which  they 
had  sought  to  terminate  the  war.  They  had  tried  a  landing 
In  Africa  with  their  forces  fresh  and  in  the  full  career  of  vic- 
tory, and  had  totally  failed.  They  had  undertaken  to  storm 
Sicily  town  by  town ;  the  lesser  places  had  fallen,  but  the 
two  mighty  naval  strongholds  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drcpana 
stood  more  invincible  than  ever.  What  were  they  to  do  1 
[n  fact,  there  was  to  some  extent  reason  for  despondency. 
The  &thers  of  the  city  became  faint-hearted  ;  they  allowed 
matters  simply  to  take  their  course,  knowing  well  that  a 
war  protracted  without  object  or  end  was  more  pernicious 
for  Italy  than  the  straining  of  the  last  man  and  the  last 
penny,  but  without  that  courage  and  confidence  in  the  nation 
and  in  fortune,  which  could  stimulate  new  sacrifices  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  had  already  been  lavished  in  vain.  They 
discarded  the  fleet ;  at  the  most  they  encouraged  privateer 
ing,  and  with  that  view  placed  the  war*vessels  of  the  state 
at  the  disposal  of  captains  w  ho  were  ready  to  undertake  a 
piratical  warfare  on  their  own  account.  The  war  by  land 
was  continued  nominally  because  they  could  not  do  othei> 
wise;  but  they  were  content  with  observing  the  Sicilian 
fortresses  and  barely  maintaining  what  they  already  pes 
rwsed,  —  measures  which,  in   the  absence  of  a  fleets  i» 
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quired  a  very  numerous  army  and  extremely  costly  prep- 
arations. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  when  Carthage  was  in 
a  position  to  humble  her  mighty  antagonist.  She,  too,  ( 1 
course  must  have  felt  some  exhaustion  of  resources ;  but; 
in  the  circumstances,  the  Phoenician  finances  could  not  pos 
tibly  be  so  disorganized  as  to  prevent  the  Carthaginian* 
from  continuing  the  war,  which  cost  them  little  beyond 
money,  offensively  and  with  energy.  The  Carthaginian 
government,  however,  was  not  energetic,  but  on  the  con- 
trary weak  and  indolent,  unless  impelled  to  action  by  ac 
easy  and  sure  gain  or  by  extreme  necessity.  Glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  Roman  fleet,  they  foolishly  alloweJ  their  own 
also  to  &11  into  decay,  and  began  after  the  example  of  the 
enemy  to  confine  their  operations  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
petty  warfare  in  and  around  Sicily. 

Thus  there  ensued   six    years   of  uneventful  war&re 
(506-^511),  the  most  inglorious  in  the  history  of 
this  century  for  Bome,  and  inglorious  also  foi 
J»grw»       the  Carthaginian  people.     One  man,  however, 
among  the  latter  thought  and  acted  differently 
Hamiinr        from  his  nation.     Hamilcar,  named  Barak  or 
Barca  (••  «•  lightning),  a  young  oflicer  of  great 
promise,  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily 
in  the  year  507.     His  army,  like  every  Cartha- 
ginian one,  was  defective  in  a  trustworthy  and 
experienced  infantry ;  and  the  government,  although  it  was 
p3rhaps  in  a  position  to  create  such  an  infantry  and  at  any 
rate  was  bound  to  make  the  attempt,  contented  itself  with 
passively  looking  on  at  its  defeats  or  at  most  with  nailing 
the  defeated  generals  to  the  cross.     Hamilcar  resolved  to 
Jake  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.    He  knew  well  that  his 
■leroenaries  were  as  indifferent  to  Carthage  as  to  Rome, 
and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his  government  not  Phoeni- 
flian  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  best  a  permission  to 
save  his  country  with  his  troop?  in  his  own  way,  provided 
it  coat  nothing.    But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  he  knew 
ineii.    His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage    but  t 
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true  general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  hit 
country  in  the  affections  of  his  soldiers ;  and  such  an  one 
was  this  young  commander.  Afler  he  had  habituated  hii 
men  to  fiice  the  legionaries  in  the  warfare  of  outposts  before 
Drepana  and  Liiybaeum,  he  established  himself  with  hif 
force  on  Mount  Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino  near  Palermo), 
which  commands  like  a  fortress  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and  making  them  settle  there  with  their  wives  and  children, 
levied  contributions  from  the  plains,  while  Phoenician  pri* 
vateers  plundered  the  Italian  coast  as  far  as  Cumse.  He 
thus  provUed  his  people  with  copious  supplies  without  ask- 
ing money  from  the  Carthaginians,  and,  keeping  up  the 
communication  with  Drepana  by  sea,  he  threatened  to  sur- 
prise the  important  town  of  Panornius  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.  Not  only  were  the  Romans  unable  to  expel  him 
from  his  stronghold,  but  af\er  the  struggle  had  lasted  awhile 
at  Ercte,  Hamilcar  formed  for  himself  another  similar  posi» 
tion  at  Eryx.  lliis  mountain,  ^Yhich  bore  half  way  up  the 
city  of  the  same  name  and  on  its  summit  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  had  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  basis  for  annoying  Drepana.  Hamilcar 
deprived  them  of  the  town  and  besieged  the  temple,  while 
the  Romans  in  turn  blockaded  him  from  the  plain.  The 
Celtic  deserters  from  the  Carthaginian  army  who  were  sta- 
tioned by  the  Romans  at  the  forlorn  post  of  the  temple — a 
*'eckless  pack  of  marauders,  who  in  the  course  of  this  si^e 
plundered  the  temple  and  perpetrated  every  sort  of  outrage 
-—defended  the  summit  of  the  rock  with  desperate  courage; 
but  Hamilcar  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  again  dislodged 
from  the  town,  and  kept  his  communications  constantly  open 
by  sea  with  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Drepana.  The 
war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  turn  more  and  more 
unfavourable  to  the  Romans.  The  Roman  state  was  losing 
in  that  war&re  its  money  and  its  men,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
rals their  honour;  it  was  already  clear  that  no  Roman 
general  was  a  match  for  Hamilcar,  and  the  time  might  be 
calculated  when  even  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  would  bft 
able  boldly  to  measure  himself  against  the  legionary.    Tht 
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privateers  of  Hamilcar  appeared  with  ever^noreasing  audi^ 
city  on  the  Italian  coast :  already  a  praetor  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  field  against  a  band  of  Carthaginian  rovers 
which  had  landed  there.  A  few  years  more,  and  Hamilcai 
might  with  his  fleet  have  accomplished  from  Sicily  what  hii 
ion  subsequently  undertook  by  the  land  route  from  Spain. 
The  Roman  senate,  however,  persevered  in  its  inaction ; 
the  desponding  party  for  once  had  the  majority 
bfthaBo-       there.     At  length  a  number  of  sagacious  and 


high-spirited  men  determined  to  save  the  state 
even  without  the  interposition  of  the  government,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  Sicilian  war.  Successful  corsait 
expeditions,  if  they  had  not  raised  the  courage  of  the  nation, 
had  aroused  energy  and  hope  in  a  portion  of  the  people ; 
chey  had  already  joined  together  to  form  a  squadron,  burnt 
down  Hippo  on  the  African  coast,  and  sustained  a  success- 
ful naval  conflict  with  the  Carthaginians  off  Panormus.  By 
a  private  subscription — such  as  had  been  resorted  to  in 
Athens  also,  but  not  on  so  magnificent  a  scale— -the  wealthy 
and  patriotic  Romans  equipped  a  war  fleet,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  supplied  by  the  ships  built  for  privateering  and 
the  practised  crews  which  they  contained,  and  which  alto- 
gether was  far  more  carefully  fitted  out  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  ease  in  the  shipbuilding  of  the  state.  This  fact — 
that  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  a 
severe  war  voluntarily  presented  to  the  state  two  hundred 
ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  60,000  sailors — stands  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  consul  Gains 
Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of  conducting 
this  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  seas,  met  with  almost  no  opposi- 
tion :  the  two  or  three  Carthaginian  vessels,  with  which 
Hamilcar  had  made  his  corsair  expeditions,  disappeared 
before  the  superior  foroe,  and  almost  without  resistance  the 
Aoraans  occupied  the  harbours  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana^ 
the  si^e  of  which  was  now  undertaken  with  energy  by 
water  and  by  land.  Carthage  was  completely  taken  bj 
surprise ;  even  the  two  fortresses,  weakly  provisioned,  wers 
great  danger.     A  fleet  was  equipped  at  home ;  but  witb 
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•D  tha  haste  whicii  they  dispUjed,  the  year  eune  to  an  end 
without  any  appearance  of  Carthaginian  sails  in  the  ^cilian 

waters ;  and  when  at  length,  in  the  spring  of 

518^  the  hurriedly  prepared  vessels  appeared  in 
the  offing  of  Drepana,  they  deserved  the  name  of  a  flrrf|pf 
ttausports  rather  than  that  of  a  war  fleet  ready  for  actioa. 

The  Phoenicians  had  hoped  to  land  undisturbed, 
Cil^Sfa  ^  disembark  their  stores,  and  to  be  able  to  take 
2U*J^^       on  board  the  troops  requisite  for  a  naval  battle ; 

but  the  Roman  vessels  intercepted  them,  and 
forced  them,  when  about  to  sail  from  the  island  of  Hiera 

(now  Maritima)  for  Drepana,  to  accept  battle 

near  the  little  island  of  A^usa  (Favignano)  (10 
March,  518).  The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ; 
the  Roman  fleet,  well  built  and  manned,  and  admirably 
handled  by  the  able  praetor  Publius  Valerius  Falto  (for  a 
wound  received  before  Drepana  still  confined  the  consul 
Catulus  to  his  bed),  defeated  at  the  first  blow  the  heavily 
laden  and  poorly  and  inadequately  manned  vessels  of  the 
en(>jny  ;  fifty  were  sunk,  and  with  seventy  prizes  the  victors 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Lilybaeum.  The  last  great  efibrt  of 
the  Roman  patriots  had  borne  firuit ;  it  brought  victory, 
and  with  victory  peace. 

The  Carthaginians  first  crucified  the  unfortunate  admiral 

— a  step  which  did  not  mend  the  matter — and 
'^peMt!^      then  despatched  to  the  Sicilian  general  unlimited 

authority  to  conclude  a  peace.  Hamilcar,  who 
saw  his  heroic  labours  of  seven  years  undone  by  the  fault 
of  others,  magnanimously  submitted  to  what  was  inevitable 
without  on  that  account  sacrificing  either  his  military  hon* 
our,  or  his  nation,  or  his  own  designs.  Sicily  indeed  oould 
not  be  retained,  seeing  that  the  Romans  had  now  command 
of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  government,  which  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  iti 
empty  treasury  by  a  state-loan  in  Egypt,  would  make  even 
any  further  attempt  to  vanquish  the  Roman  fleet.  He 
theiefore  surrendered  Sicily.  The  independence'  and  inleg 
rity  of  the  Carthaginian  state  and  territory,  on  the  otbei 
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hand,  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  usual  form.  Romf 
bound  herself  not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginian,  and  Carthage  engaged  not  to  enter  into  separ 
i«te  alliance  with  the  Roman,  symmashy — that  is,  with 
their  respective  subject  or  dependent  communities ;  neithei 
was  to  make  war,  or  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  un- 
dertake recruiting  within  the  other's  dominions.*  The  sec- 
ondary stipulations  included,  of  course,  the  gratuitous  return 
of  the  Roman  prisoners  of  war  and  the  payment  of  a  wai^ 
contribution ;  but  the  demand  of  Catulus  that  Hamilcar 
should  deliver  up  his  arms  and  the  Roman  deserters  was 
resolutely  refused  by  Hamilcar,  and  with  success.  Catulus 
desisted  from  his  second  request,  and  allowed  the  Phoeni- 
dans  a  free  departure  from  Sicily  for  the  moderate  ransom 
of  18  denarii  (11«.  6ct)  per  man. 

If  the  continuance  of  the  war  appeared  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians undesirable,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
terms.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  wish  to  bring  to  Rome 
peace  as  well  as  triumph,  the  recollection  of  Regulus  and  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  consideration  that 
such  a  patriotic  effort  as  had  at  last  decided  the  victory 
could  neither  be  enjoined  nor  repeated,  perhaps  even  the 
personal  character  of  Hamilcar,  concurred  in  influencing 
the  Roman  general  to  yield  so  much  as  he  did.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  of  peace  at 
Rome,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  the  patriots  who  had  effected  the  equipment  of 
the  last  fleet,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  it.  We  do  not  know 
with  what  view  this  was  done,  and  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  peace  in 
reality  rejected  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  som« 
Airther  concessions  from  the  enemy,  or  whether,  rememberw 
lug  that  Regulus  had  summoned  Carthage  to  surrender  her 

*  The  stAtement  (Zoel  viiL  17)  that  the  CarthaginiaiiB  had  to  promiiif 
tkai  tbej  would  not  send  vesselB  of  war  into  the  terfitorles  of  the  Ro* 
Buui  Bjmmaehj — and  therefore  not  to  Sjmouse,  perhaps  even  not  ta 
MaMJlia— aonnda  credible  enough;  but  the  text  of  the  treaty  tays  nd 
thfaig  of  it  (Folyb.  ill  27). 
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political  independtmcey  they  were  resolved  to  ccntinue  tht 
war  till  they  had  gained  that  end — so  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  peace,  but  a  question  of  conquest.  If  tbt 
refusal  took  place  with  the  former  view,  it  was  probably 
mistaken ;  compared  with  the  gain  of  Sicily  every  other 
eoucession  was  of  little  moment,  and  looking  to  the  deter 
mination  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Hamilcar,  it  was  verj 
rash  to  stake  the  securing  of  the  principal  gain  on  the 
attainment  of  secondary  objects.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
party  opposed  to  the  peace  regarded  the  complete  political 
annihilation  of  Carthage  as  the  only  end  of  the  straggle 
that  would  satisfy  the  Roman  community,  it  showed  politic 
cal  tact  and  anticipation  of  coming  events ;  but  whether  the 
resources  of  Rome  would  have  sufficed  to  renew  the  expedi- 
tion of  Regulus  and  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  might  be 
required  not  merely  to  break  the  courage  but  to  breach  the 
walls  of  the  mighty  Phoenician  city,  is  another  question,  to 
which  no  one  now  can  venture  to  give  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  answer. 

At  last  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  was 
entrusted  to  a  commission  which  was  to  decide  it  upon  the 
spot  in  Sicily.  It  confirmed  the  proposal  in  substance; 
only,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Carthage  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  was  raised  to  3,200  talents  (£790,000),  a  third  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  The  definitive  treaty  included,  in 
addition  to  the  surrender  of  Sicily,  the  cession  also  of  the 
islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  this  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  alteration  of  detail  made  on  revision ;  for  it 
is  self-evident  that  Carthage,  when  surrendering  Sicily, 
oould  hardly  desire  to  retain  the  island  of  Lipara  which  luul 
long  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  suspicion, 
(hat  an  ambiguous  stipulation  was  intentionally  introduced 
into  the  treaty  with  reference  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  is 
unworthy  and  improbable. 

Thus  at  length  they  came  to  terms.  The  unconquered 
general  of  a  vanquished  nation  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains wnich  he  had  defended  so  long,  and  delivered  to  tiii 
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new  masters  of  the  island  the  fortresses  which  the  Fhoeti- 
dans  had  held  in  their  uninterrupted  possession  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years,  and  from  whose  walls  all  assaults  of  the 

Hellenes  had  recoiled  unsuccessful.    The  west 

had  peace  (513). 
F^t  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  conflict,  which  ex 

tended  the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  the  cir- 
£?ti!?Bo-  cling  sea  that  encloses  the  peninsula.  It  was  one 
JJJJ^^    of  the  longest  and  most  severe  which  the  Ro- 

inans  ever  waged ;  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  decisive  battle  were  unborn  when  the  contest 
began.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  incomparably  noble  inci- 
dents which  it  now  and  again  presented,  we  can  scarcely 
name  any  war  which  the  Romans  managed  so  wretchedly 
and  with  such  vacillation,  both  in  a  military  and  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
contest  occurred  amidst  a  transition  in  their  political  sys- 
tem— the  transition  from  an  Italian  policy,  which  no  longer 
sufficed,  to  the  policy  of  a  great  state,  which  was  not  yet 
matured.  The  Roman  senate  and  the  Roman  military 
system  were  excellently  organized  for  a  purely  Ifalian 
policy.  The  wars  which  such  a  policy  provoked  were 
purely  continental  wars,  and  always  rested  on  the  capital 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  as  the  primary 
basis  of  operations,  and  on  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses 
as  a  secondary  basis.  The  problems  to  be  solved  were 
mainly  tactical,  not  strategical ;  marches  and  operations 
occupied  but  a  subordinate,  battles  held  the  first,  place; 
siege  warfare  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  sea  and  naval  war 
hardly  for  a  moment  crossed  men's  thoughts.  We  can 
easily  understand— especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
battles  of  that  period,  where  the  naked  weapon  predomi- 
nated, it  was  really  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  that  proved 
decisive — ^how  a  deliberative  assembly  might  direct  such 
operations,  and  how  any  one  who  was  mayor  of  the  city 
flugbt  command  the  troops.  All  this  was  changed  in  a 
moment.  The  field  of  battle  stretched  away  to  an  incalcu- 
lable distance,  to  the  unknown  regions  of  another  continent. 
Vol.  n.- 
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and  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  sea ;  oveiy  wave  was  a 
highway  for  the  enemy,  every  harbour  might  send  forth  an 
invading  fltet.  The  siege  of  strong  places,  particularly 
maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the  first  tacticians  of  Greeot 
had  failed,  hail  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  attempted  by 
the  Romans.  A  land  army  and  the  system  of  a  civio  mill- 
oia  no  longer  sufficed.  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  fleet^ 
and,  what  was  more  difficult,  to  employ  it ;  it  was  necessary 
to  find  out  the  true  points  of  attack  and  defence,  to  combine 
and  to  direct  masses,  to  calculate  expeditions  extending  over 
long  periods  and  groat  distances,  and  to  adjust  their  co-ope- 
ration  ;  if  these  things  were  not  attended  to,  even  an  enemy 
far  weaker  in  the  tactics  of  the  field  might  easily  '■vanquish 
a  stronger  opponent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  reina 
of  government  in  such  an  exigency  slipped  firom  the  hands 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  and  of  commanding  burgo- 
masters ? 

It  was  plain,  thai  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  know  what  they  were  undertaking;  it  was 
only  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  the  inadequacies 
of  their  system,  one  after  another,  forced  themselves  on 
their  notice — the  want  of  a  naval  power,  the  lack  of  fixed 
military  leadership,  the  incapacity  of  their  generals,  the 
total  useh^ssness  of  their  admirals.  In  part  these  evils  were 
remedied  by  energy  and  good  fortune ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  want  of  a  fleet.  That  mighty  creation,  however,  was 
but  a  grand  inake-shifl:,  aild  always  remained  so.  A  Roman 
fleet  was  formed,  but  it  was  rendered  national  only  in  name, 
and  was  always  treated  with  the  affection  of  a  stepmother ; 
Ihe  naval  service  continued  to  be  little  esteemed  in  com* 
parison  with  the  high  honour  of  serving  in  the  legions ;  the 
mval  oflicers  were  in  grea^  part  Italian  Greeks ;  the  crewa 
were  composed  of  subjects  or  even  of  slaves  and  outcasts. 
The  Italian  farmer  was  at  all  times  distrustful  of  the  sea; 
one  of  the  three  things  in  his  life  which  Cato  regretted  was, 
that  he  had  travelled  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by 
land.  This  result  arose  partly  out  of  the  nature  of  tht 
case,  for  the  vessels  were  oared  galleys  and  the  service  o' 
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the  oar  can  scaroely  be  ennobled ;  but  the  Roni&ns  might 
at  least  have  formed  separate  legions  of  marines  and  taken 
steps  towards  the  rearing  of  a  class  cf  Roman  naval  of& 
oers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  the  nation,  thtty 
should  have  made  it  their  aim  gradually  to  establish  a  naval 
force  importuit  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  sailing  powers 
Mid  practice,  and  for  such  a  purpose  they  had  a  valuable 
nucleus  in  the  privateering  that  was  developed  during  the 
long  war  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  Roman  fleet  with  its  unwieldy 
grandeur  was  the  noblest  creation  of  genius  in  this  war, 
and,  as  at  its  beginning,  so  at  its  close  it  was  the  fleet  that 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Rome. 

Far  more  difficult  to  be  overcome  were  those  deficien- 
cies, which  could  not  be  remedied  without  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution.  That  the  senate,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  contending  parties  within  it,  should  leap  from  one 
system  of  conducting  the  war  to  another,  and  perpetrate 
isrrors  so  incredible  as  the  evacuation  of  Qupea  and  the 
repeated  discontinuance  of  the  fleet ;  that  the  general  of  one 
year  should  lay  siege  to  Sicilian  towns,  and  his  successor, 
instead  of  urging  their  surrender,  should  pillage  the  African 
coast  or  think  proper  to  risk  a  naval  battle ;  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  supreme  command  should  by  law  change  hands 
every  year — all  these  anomalies  could  not  be  reformed 
without  stirring  constitutional  questions  the  solution  of 
which  was  more  difficult  than  the  building  of  a  fleet,  but  as 
little  could  their  retention  be  reconciled  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  war.  Above  all,  moreover,  neither  the 
ioiate  nor  the  generals  could  at  once  adapt  themselves  to 
!Jie  new  mode  of  conducting  war.  The  campaign  of  Regu* 
luf  is  an  instance  how  singularly  they  adhered  to  the  idea 
^hat  superiority  in  tactics  decides  everything.  Tliere  are 
few  generals  who  have  had  such  successes  thrown  as  it  were 
into  their  lap  by  fortune :  in  the  year  408  he 
stood  precisely  where  Scipio  stood  fifly  years 
later,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had  no  Uannibal  and  no 
experienced  army  arrayed  against  him.     But  thi  senate 
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withdrew  half  the  army,  as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  themi 
selves  dt  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  in  blind 
reliance  on  that  superiority  the  general  remained  where  be 
was,  tc  be  beaten  in  strategy,  and  accepted  battle  when  it 
was  offered  to  him,  to  be  beaten  also  in  tactics.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Regulus  was  an  able  and  ezperi 
snced  general  of  his  kind.  The  rustic  method  of  warfiirei 
by  which  Etruria  and  Samnium  had  been  won,  was  the 
very  cause  of  the  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Tunes.  The  prin* 
dple,  quite  right  in  its  own  province,  that  eyery  dtisen  it 
fit  for  a  general,  was  no  longer  applicable ;  the  new  system 
of  war  demanded  the  employment  of  generals  who  had  a 
military  training  and  a  military  eye,  and  every  burgomaster 
had  not  those  qualities.  The  arrangement  was  however 
still  worse,  by  which  the  chief  commimd  of  the  fleet  was 
treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
army,  and  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  president  of  the  dtj 
thought  himself  able  to  act  the  part  not  of  general  only, 
but  of  admiral  too.  The  worst  disasters  which  Rome 
suffered  in  this  war  were  due  not  to  the  storms  and  still 
less  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
its  own  citizen-admirals. 

Rome  was  victorious  at  last.  But  her  acquiescence  in 
a  gain  far  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded  and  indeed 
offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the  peace 
encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the* peace; 
and  if  Rome  was  the  victor,  she  was  indebted  for  her  vio» 
tory  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  &vour  of  the  gods  and  to  the 
energy  of  her  citizens,  but  still  more  to  the  errors  of  hef 
enemies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war--^rrors  fax  surpusiim 
tvenber  own. 


CHAPTER   m. 

■ZTKireiOH    OF  ITALY   TO   ITB   VATUBAL  BOUlTDABm. 

Tbm  Italian  coDfederacj  as  it  einei^ed  from  the  crisef 
of  the  fifth  century— or,  in  other  words,  th€ 
boudflrtM  State  of  Italy—- united  the  various  civic  and  can- 
^'  tonal  coTDmunities  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  under  the  hegemony  of  Romo.  But  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  these  limits  were  already  over 
passed  in  both  directions,  and  Italinn  communities  belong 
ing  to  the  confederacy  had  sprung  up  beyond  the  Apennines 
and  beyond  the  sea.  In  the  north  the  republic,  in  revenge 
j^  for  ancient  and  recent  wrongs,  had  already  in 

471  annihilated  the  Celtic  Senones ;  in  the  south, 
**■*"•  through  the  great  war  from  490  to  513,  it  had 

dislodged  the  Phoenicians  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  the 
north  there  belonged  to  the  combination  headed  by  Rome 
the  Latin  town  of  Ariminum  (besides  the  burgess-settlement 
cf  Sena),  in  the  south  the  community  of  the  Mamertines 
in  Messanay  and  as  both  were  nationally  of  Italian  origin, 
so  both  shared  in  the  oommon  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  It  was  probably  the  pressure  of  events 
at  the  moment  rather  than  any  comprehensive  political  ca1« 
flolation,  that  gave  rise  to  these  extensions  of  the  confede* 
noy ;  but  it  was  natural  that  now  at  least,  after  the  great 
Buoeesses  achieve  against  Carthage,  new  and  wider  views 
of  policy  should  dawn  upon  the  Roman  government— view8 
which  even  otherwise  were  obviously  enough  suggested  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  peninsula.  Alike  in  a  political 
and  in  a  military  point  of  view  Rome  was  justified  in  shift- 
ing its  northern  boundary  from  the  low  and  easily  crossed 
Apennines  to  the    mighty  mountain-wall   that    separates 
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northern  from  southern  Europe,  the  Alps,  and  in  oombin* 
ing  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ita'^y  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  and  islands  on  the  west  and  east  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
now,  when  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Sicily 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  task  had  been  already 
ikchieved,  various  circumstances  united  to  facilitate  its  com- 
pletion by  the  Roman  government 

In  the  western  sea  which  was  of  &r  more  account  for 
Italy  than  the  Adriatic,  the  most  important 
Mn<2no7%f  position,  the  large  and  fertile  sland  of  Sicily 
^*  copiously  furnished  with  harbours,  had  been  by 

the  peace  with  Carthage  transferred  for  the  most  part  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
indeed,  who  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  the  war 
had  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness  to  the  Roman  alli> 
ance,  had  a  fair  claim  to  an  extension  of  territory  ;  but,  if 
Roman  policy  had  begun  the  war  with  the  resolution  of 
tolerating  only  secondary  states  in  the  island,  the  views  of 
the  Romans  at  its  close  decidedly  tended  towards  the  seizure 
of  Sicily  for  themselves.  Hiero  might  be  content  that  his 
territory — namely,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  district  of 
Syracuse,  the  domains  of  Elorus,  Neetum,  Acrae,  Leontini, 
Megara,  and  Tauromenium — ^and  his  independence  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  powers,  were  (for  want  of  any  pretext  to 
curtail  them)  lefl  to  him  in  their  former  compass;  he  might 
well  be  content  that  the  war  between  the  two  great  powers 
had  not  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  consequently  still  remained  at  least 
a  possibility  of  continuance  for  the  intermediate  power  in 
Sicily.  In  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
Sicily,  at  Panormus,  Lilybaeum,  Agrigenturo,  Messana,  thr. 
Romans  effected  a  permanent  settlement.* 

They  only  regretted  that  the  possession  of  that  beautiful 
terdiaii  islaud  was  not  enough  to  convert  the  western 
*^*'™"*-  waters  into  a  Roman  inland  sea,  so  long  as  Sar- 

dinia still  remained  Carthaginian.  S  >on,  however,  after  th^ 
conclusion  of  the  peace  there  appeared  an  unexpected  pro» 
peot  of  wresting  from  the  Carthaginians  the  second  islsirf 
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ne  LibTAA  o^  ^'6  Mediterranean.  In  Africa,  immediately 
'°""™^**°-  after  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Rome,  the 
mercenaries  and  the  subjects  of  the  Phoenicians  joined  in  a 
common  revolt.  The  blame  of  the  dangerous  insurrection 
wfis  mainly  chargeable  on  the  Carthaginian  government. 
In  the  last  years  of  the  war  Hamilcar  had  not  been  able  to 
pay  his  Sicilian  mercenaries  as  formerly  from  his  own  i& 
sources,  and  he  had  vainly  requested  that  money  might  be 
sent  to  him  from  home ;  he  might,  he  was  told,  send  hia 
forces  to  Africa  to  be  paid  off.  He  obeyed ;  but  as  he 
knew  the  men,  he  prudently  embarked  them  in  small  sub- 
divisions, that  the  authorities  might  pay  them  off  by  troops 
or  might  at  least  separate  them,  and  he  then  laid  down  his 
command.  But  all  his  precautions  were  thwarted  not  so 
much  by  the  emptiness  of  the  exchequer,  as  by  the  bureau- 
cratic mode  of  transacting  business  and  the  folly  of  the 
government.  They  waited  till  the  whole  army  was  once 
more  united  in  Libya,  and  then  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
pay  promised  to  the  men.  Of  course  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  the  hesitating  and  cowardly  demean- 
our of  the  authorities  showed  the  mutineers  what  they 
might  dare.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  districts 
ruled  by,  or  dependent  on,  Carthage ;  they  knew  the  feel- 
ings which  had  been  provoked  throughout  these  districts  by 
the  slaughter  decreed  by  the  government  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Rogulus  (p.  60)  and  by  the  fearful  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and  they  knew  also  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  never  kept  faith  and  never  pardoned  ;  they 
were  well  aware  of  what  awaited  them,  should  they  dis- 
perse to  their  homes  with  pay  exacted  by  mutiny.  Th 
Carthaginians  had  for  long  been  digging  the  mine,  and  they 
now  themselves  filled  it  with  men  who  could  not  but  ex- 
plode it.  Like  wildfire  the  revolution  spread  from  garrison 
Id  garrison,  from  village  to  village ;  the  Libyan  women 
contributed  their  ornaments  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  merce« 
narics ;  a  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Sicilian 
■nnyy  became  the  victims  of  the  infuriated  multitude  *  Car 
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thage  was  already  besieged  on  two  sides,  and  the  Garth* 
ginian  army  marching  out  of  the  city  was  totally  routed  il 
oonsequence  of  the  blundering  of  its  unskilful  leader. 

When  the  Romans  thus  saw  their  hated  and  still  dread- 
ed foe  involved  in  a  greater  danger  than  any  ever  occar 
sioned  by  the  Roman  wars,  thev  began  more  und  more  to 
,11  regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  51 8-* 

which,  if  it  was  not  in  reality  precipitate,  now 
at  least  appeared  so  to  all — and  to  forget  how  exhausted  at 
that  time  their  own  state  had  been  and  how  powerful  had 
been  their  Carthaginian  rival.  Shame  indeed  forbade  their 
entering  into  communication  openly  with  the  Carthaginian 
rebels  ;  in  fact,  they  gave  an  exceptional  permission  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  levy  recruits  for  this  war  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
hibited Italian  mariners  from  dealing  with  the  Libyans. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  government  of  Rome 
was  very  earnest  in  these  acts  of  friendly  alliance ;  for,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  dealings  between  the  African  insurgents 
and  the  Roman  mariners  continued,  and  when  Hamilcar, 
whom  the  extremity  of  the  peril  had  recalled  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  army,  seized  and  imprisoned  a 
number  of  Italian  captains  concerned  in  these  dealings,  the 
senate  interceded  for  them  with  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment and  procured  their  release.  The  insurgents  them- 
selves  appeared  to  recognize  in  the  Romans  their  natural 
allies.  The  garrisons  in  Sardinia,  whioh  like  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  offered  the 
possession  of  the  island  to  the  Romans,  when  they  saw  that 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  nil- 
conquered  mountaineers  of  the  interior  (about 
515) ;  and  a  similar  offer  came  even  from  the 
community  of  Utica,  which  had  likewise  taken  part  H  the 
revolt  and  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Hamilcar. 
The  latter  offer  was  declined  by  the  Romans,  chiefly  doubt* 
less  because  its  acceptance  would  have  carried  them  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  and  therefore  farther  than 
the  Roman  government  was  then  disposed  to  go ;  on  the 
ether  hand  they  entertained  the  proposals  of  the  Sardiniaa 
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matineers,  and  took  over  from  them  the  portion  of  Sardinia 
whioh  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginiani 
(516).  In  this  instance,  more  than  in  the  affair 
of  the  Mamertines,  the  Romans  were  justly  liable  to  tht 
reproach  that  a  great  and  victorious  nation  had  not  di» 
dained  to  fraternize  and  share  the  spoil  with  a  venal  pack 
(rf  mercenaries^  and  had  not  sufficient  self-denial  to  prefer 
the  coarse  enjoined  by  justice  and  by  honour  to  the  gain 
of  the  moment.  The  Carthaginians,  whose  troubles  reached 
their  height  just  about  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Sar- 
dinia, were  silent  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  unwarrantable 
violence ;  but,  alter  their  peril  had  been,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  probably  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Romans,  averted  by  the  genius  of  Hamilcar,  and  Carthage 
had  been  restored  to  her  full  sovereignty  in 
Africa  (517),  Carthaginian  envoys  immediately 
appeared  at  Rome  to  require  the  restitution  of  Sardinia. 
But  the  Romans,  not  inclined  to  restore  their  booty,  replied 
with  frivolous  or  at  any  rate  irrelevant  complaints  as  to  all 
sorts  of  injuries  which  they  alleged  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  traders,  and  hastened  to  declare 
war; *  the  principle,  that  in  politics  power  is  the  mea^u^e 
of  right,  appeared  in  its  naked  effrontery.  Just  resentr  .ent 
urged  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  that  offer  of  war;  had 
Catulus  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Sardinia  five  ^  'sf%m 
before,  the  war  would  probably  have  pursued  its  co  irse. 
But  now,  when  both  islands  were  lost,  when  Libya  w.4£  in 
a  ferment,  and  when  the  state  was  weakened  to  the  utioost 
by  its  twenty-four  years'  struggle  with  Rome  and  the  dread- 
fiil  dvii  war  that  had  raged  for  nearly  five  years  more,  (hey 
were  obliged  to  submit     It  was  only  afler  repealei  en« 

*  That  Ihe  oeaskm  of  the  idands  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
-  whii^  the  peace  of  618  prescribed  to  the  Oarthaginiai.t,  did 

not  include  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  is  an  ascertain«<i  t^ict  (p. 
M);  bat  the  statement,  that  the  Romans  made  that  a  pretext  fur  tbeif 
Mcopation  of  the  island  three  years  after  the  peace,  is  ill  attested.   Had 
they  done  so,  they  would  merely  have  added  diplomatic  f<r  Uy  to  poliM 
€al  effrontery. 

Vol.  II.- 
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treaties,  and  after  the  Phoenicians  had  b<iund  themselveB  to 
pay  tc  Rome  a  ransom  of  1200  Ulents  (£292,000)  for  the 
warlik )  preparations  which  hod  been  wantonly  begun,  that 

the    Romans    reluctantly    desisted   from    war. 

Thus  the  Romans  acquired  Sardinia  almost 
without  a  struggle;  to  which  they  added  Corsica,  tho 
ancient  possession  of  the  Etruscans,  where  perhaps  some 
detached  Roman  garrisons  still  remained  over  from  the  last 
war  (p.  53).  In  Sardinia,  however,  and  still  more  in  the 
rugged  Corsica,  the  Romans  restricted  themselves,  just  as 
the  Phoenicians  had  done,  to  an  occupation  of  the  coasts. 
With  the  natives  in  the  interior  they  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  hunting  them 
like  wild  beasts ;  they  baited  them  with  dogs,  and  oarried 
what  they  captured  to  the  slave  market ;  but  they  under- 
took no  real  conquest.  They  had  occupied  the  islands  not 
on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  security  of  Italy.  Now 
that  the  confederacy  possessed  the  three  large  islands,  it 
might  call  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  its  own. 

The  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  the  western  sea  of  Italy 

introduced  into  the  state  administration  of 
administrs-  Rome  a  distinction,  which  to  all  appearance 
tnniniArine  ongmatc<l  m  mere  cor^iderations  of  convenience 
poHowioni.  ^^^  almost  accidentally,  but  nevertheless  came 
to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  in  the  sequel — the  distino- 
don  between  the  continental  and  transmarine  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, or  to  use  the  appellations  afterwards  current, 
the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Hitherto 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  community,  the  consuls, 
had  no  legally  defined  sphere  of  action ;  on  the  contrary 
their  field  of  action  extended  as  far  iis  the  Roman  govern 
meot  itself.  Of  course,  however,  in  practice  they  made  a 
division  of  functions  between  them,  and  of  course  also  they 
were  bound  in  every  particular  department  of  their  duties 
by  the  existing  enactments  in  regard  to  it ;  the  jurisdiction| 
for  instance,  over  Roman  citizens  had  in  every  case  to  be 
lefl  to  the  praetor,  and  in  the  Latin  or  other  autoDC  pout 
communities  the  existing  treaties  had  to  be  respected.     TIm 
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four  quaestors  who  had  been  since  487  di8tri)> 
uted  throughout  Italy  did  not,  formally  at  leasts 
curtail  the  consular  authority,  for  in  Italy,  just  as  in  liome, 
they  were  regarded  simply  as  auxiliary  magistrates  d^ 
pendent  on  the  consuls.  This  mode  of  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  first  extended  also  to  the  territoricii 
taken  from  Carthage,  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  gov 
emed  for  some  years  by  quaestors  under  the  superintend 
CDoe  of  the  consuls  •,  but  the  Romans  must  very  soon  have 
become  practically  convinced  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
have  superior  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the  trans- 
ProTincUi  marine  regions.  As  they  had  been  obliged  to 
praetors.  abandon  the  concentration  of  the  Roman  juris- 
diction in  the  person  of  the  praetor  as  the  community  ex-^ 
tended,  and  to  send  to  the  more  remote  districts  deputy 
judges  (i.  555),  so  now  (527)  the  concentration 
of  administrative  and  military  power  in  the 
person  of  the  consuls  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  each  of 
the  new  transmarine  regions — viz.,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  with 
Corsica  annexed  to  it — there  was  appointed  a  special  aux- 
iliary consul,  who  was  in  rank  and  title  inferior  to  the  con- 
sul and  equal  to  the  praetor,  but  otherwise  was — ^like  the 
consul  in  earlier  times  before  the  praetorship  was  instituted 
—in  his  own  sphere  of  action  at  once  commander-in-chief, 
chief  magistrate,  and  supreme  judge,  llie  direct  adminis- 
tration of  finance  alone  was  withheld  from  these  new  chief 
magistrates,  as  from  the  first  it  had  been  withheld  from  the 
consuls  (i.  328) ;  one  or  more  quaestors  were  assij^nod  to 
them,  who  were  in  all  respects  dependent  on  them  and  were 
regarded  officially  as  sons,  as  it  were,  in  the  household  of 
their  respective  praetors,  but  had  specially  to  manage  the 
finances  and  to  render  account  of  their  administration  to  the 
icnate  afler  having  laid  down  their  office. 

This  difference  in  the  supreme  administrative  power  was 

the  only  legal  distinction  between  the  coutinen- 

MflB^tbie       tal  and  transmarine  possessions.     The  principles 

''*^****^       in  other  reapects,  on  which  Rome  had  organized 

her  dependencies  in  Italy,  were  transf3rred  also  to  the  extra- 
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cJbwaMT-         Italian  distrioto.     As  a  matter  of  course,  thesi 
«•««.  communities  without  exception  foifeited  theil 

independence  in  external  relations.  As  to  internal  inter 
course,  no  provincial  could  thenceforth  acquire  valid  prop 
erty  in  the  province  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own  com 
munity,  or  perhaps  even  conclude  a  valid  marriage.  Oi 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  government  tolerated,  a  least  Xk 
Sicily,  the  federative  organization  of  the  cities,  which  waf 
fraught  with  little  danger,  and  even  the  general  Sicilian 
diets  with  their  harmless  right  of  petition  and  complaint.^ 
In  monetary  arrangements  it  was  not  practicable  at  onoe  to 
declare  the  Roman  currency  to  be  the  only  valid  tender  in 
the  islands ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  obtained 
legal  circulation,  and  in  like  manner,  at  least  as  a  rule,  the 
right  of  coining  the  precious  metals  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  cities  in  Roman  Sicily.f  On  the  other 
hand  not  only  was  the  landed  property  in  all 
Sicily  lefl  untouched — the  principle,  that  the  land 
out  of  Italy  fell  by  right  of  war  to  the  Romans  as  their  prop- 
erty, was  still  imknown  in  this  century — but  all  the  Sicilian 
and  Sardinian  communities  retained  self-administration  and 
some  sort  of  autonomy.  The  democratic  con- 
stitutions were  no  doubt  set  aside  in  all  the 
communities,  and  in  every  city  the  power  was  transferred 

*  Thftt  this  was  the  case  may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  appear* 
ance  or  the  **SicuIi"  against  Marcellus  (Lir.  xxvi.  26,  m^.X  partly  from 
the  **coDJoiDt  petitions  of  all  the  Sicilian  communities**  (Cicero,  Vtrr, 
ii.  42.  102;  46,  114;  60,  146;  iii.  88,  204),  partly  from  well-knowa 
analogy  (Marquardt,  Handb.  iil.  1,  267).  Because  there  was  no  com- 
mereium  between  the  different  towns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  them 
was  no  concilium, 

t  The  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver  was  not  mouupo&sed  by 
Rome  in  the  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  Itily,  evidently  because  golo 
and  silvor  money  not  struck  after  the  Roman  standard  was  of  less  im- 
portance. But  in  their  case  too  the  mints  were  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  re- 
stricted to  the  coinage  of  copper,  or  at  most  silver,  small  money ;  evei 
tiio  most  favourably  treated  communities  of  Roman  Sieily,  saoh  as  th< 
Hamertines,  the  Oenturipans,  the  Alaesines,  the  Segestans,  and  thf  Vt 
■ormitans  also  in  the  main,  coined  only  copper. 
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to  the  hands  of  a  council  representing  the  civic  aristocracy 
and  the  Sicilian  com  muni  ties,  at  least,  were  required  t4 
institute  a  general  valuation  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
census  every  fifth  year.  But  both  these  measures  were 
only  the  necessary  result  of  subordination  to  the  Romar 
senate,  which  in  reality  could  not  govern  with  Greek  eccle* 
tiae^  or  without  a  view  of  the  financial  and  military  r» 
sources  of  each  dependent  community  ;  in  the  various  dis- 
lii<^  of  Italy  also  the  same  course  was  in  both  respects 
pursued. 

But,  side  by  side  with  thib  essential  equality  of  rights, 
Vniiwaiid  there  was  established  a  distinction  between  the 
™^™*"  Italian  communities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

transmarine  communities  on  the  other — a  distinction  indeed 
only  de  facto^  but  yet  veny  important  in  its  effects.  The 
transmarine  communities  furnished  no  fixed  contingent  to 
the  army  or  fleet  of  the  Romans ;  *  and  they  lost  the  right 
of  arms,  at  least  in  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  employed 
otherwise  than  on  the  summons  of  the  Roman  praetor  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  homes,  and  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  at  liberty  to  send  Italian  troops  at  its  pleasure 
into  the  islands.  In  lieu  of  contingents  a  tenth  of  the  field- 
produce  of  Sicily,  and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  on 
all  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  or  imported  to  the 
Sicilian  harbours,  were  paid  to  Rome.  Neither  tax  was  in 
itself  new.  The  imposts  levied  by  the  Persian  great  king 
and  the  Carthaginian  republic  were  substantially  of  the 
tame  character  with  that  tenth ;  and  in  Greece  also  such  a 
taxation  had  for  long  been,  after  Oriental  precedent,  asso- 
ciated with  the  tyrannis  and  often  also  with  a  hegemony. 
The  Sicilians,  in  particular,  had  long  paid  their  tenth  either 
to  Syracuse  or  to  Carthage,  and  had  long  levied  customs-dues 
on  account  of  others.  *'  We  received,"  says  Cicero,  "  the 
Sidlian  communities  into  our  clientship  and  protection  in 

*  lUs  is  implied  in  Hiero*a  expression  (Liv.  xxlL  87) :  that  he  knew 
tkal  the  Romans  made  use  of  nona  but  Roman  or  Latin  in&ntry  and 
•iialiy,  and  employed  ** foreigners"  at  most  only  among  the  light 
■nned  troops. 
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such  a  way  that  they  continued  under  the  sane  law  undef 
which  they  had  lived  before,  and  obeyed  the  Roman  com 
munity  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  obeyed  their 
own  rulers."  It  is  fair  that  this  should  not  be  overlooked ; 
but  Ui  continue  an  injustice  is  to  commit  injustice.  Viewed 
in  relation  not  to  the  subjects,  who  merely  changed  ma*- 
fccw,  but  to  their  new  rulers,  the  abandonment  of  the  equally 
wise  and  magnanimous  principle  of  Roman  statesmanship 
— viz.,  that  Rome  should  accept  from  her  subjects  simply 
military  aid,  and  never  pecuniary  compensation  in  lieu  of 
it — was  of  a  fatal  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
alleviations  in  the  rates  and  the  mode  of  levying  them,  ai 
well  as  all  exceptions  in  detail,  were  as  nothing.  Such  ex- 
ceptions were,  no  doubt,  made  in  various  cases 
des  exempt-  Messana  was  directly  admitted  to  the  confede  . 
racy  of  the  togati,  and,  like  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Roman  fleet.  Various 
other  cities — Segesta  and  Halicyae,  which  were  the  first 
towns  of  Carthaginian  Sicily  that  joined  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, Centuripa,  an  inland  town  in  the  east  of  the  island, 
which  was  destined  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  Syracusan 
territory  in  its  neighbourhood,*  Alaesa  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  was  the  first  of  the  free  Greek  towns  to  join 
the  Romans,  and  above  all  Panormus,  hitherto  the  capital 
of  Carthaginian,  and  now  destined  to  become  that  of  Ro- 
man, Sicily — ^while  not  admitted  to  the  Italian  military  con« 
federacy,  yet  received  in  addition  to  other  favours  immunity 
from  tribute  and  tenths,  so  that  their  position  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  was  even  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
Italian  communities.  The  Romans  thus  applied  to  Sicily 
the  ancient  principle  of  their  policy,  that  of  subdividing  the 
dependent  communities  into  carefully  graduated  classes  with 

*  Tliis  is  shown  at  once  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  and  also  bj  th« 
remarkable  exceptional  provision  which  allowed  the  Centnripans  to  set- 
lie  ill  any  part  of  Sicily.  They  required,  as  Roman  spies,  the  itmof\ 
freedom  of  movement.  Besides,  Centuripa  appears  to  hire  bMB 
among  tb3  first  cities  that  went  over  to  Borne  (Diodonis^  /  zziii  p 
fOl). 
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differeQt  privileges;  but  the  Sardinian  and  Sicilian  com 
m  unities  on  the  whole  occupied  a  position  not  of  dependent 
alliance,  but  of  recognized  tributary  subjection. 

It  is  true  that  this  thorough  distinction  between  the 

communities    that    furnished    contini^ents    and 

lb*  proT-        those  that  paid  tribute,  or  at  least  did  not  fur- 


nish contingents,  was  not  in  law  necessarily  co- 
incident with  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces. Transmarine  communities  might  belong  to  the  Ital- 
ian confederacy ;  the  Mamertines  for  example  were  sub- 
stantially on  a  level  with  the  Italian  Sabellians,  and  there 
existed  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  even  of  new 
communities  with  Latin  rights  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  any 
more  than  in  the  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  Com- 
munities on  the  mainland  might  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  bearing  arms  and  become  tributary  ;  this  arrangement 
was  already  the  case  with  certain  Celtic  districts  on  the  Po 
and  was  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  after  times 
But,  in  reality,  the  communities  that  furnished  contingents 
as  decidedly  preponderated  on  the  mainland  as  the  tributary 
oommunities  in  the  islands ;  and  while  Italian  settlements 
were  not  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  either  in 
Sicily  with  its  Hellenic  civilization  or  in  Sardinia,  the  Ro- 
man government  had  beyond  doubt  already  determined  not 
only  to  subdue  the  barbarian  land  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps,  but  also,  as  their  conquests  advanced,  to 
establish  in  it  new  communities  of  Italic  origin  and  Italic 
rights.  Thus  their  transmarine  possessions  were  not  mere- 
ly reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  but  were  destined  to 
remain  subject  in  all  time  to  come ;  whereas  the  official 
field  recently  marked  off  by  law  for  the  consuls,  or,  which 
••  the  same  thing;  the  continental  territory  of  the  Romans, 
#as  to  become  a  new  and  more  extended  Italy,  which  should 
reach  horn,  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  the  first  instance. 
Indeed,  this  essentially  geographical  conception  of  Italy  was 
not  altogether  coincident  with  the  political  conception  of 
the  Italian  confederacy  ;  it  was  partly  wider,  partly  nan 
rower.     But  even  now  the  Romans  regarded  the  whole 
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space  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Alps  as  Italia^  that  is,  ai 
the  present  or  future  domain  of  the  togaHy  and,  just  as  was 
and  still  is  the  case  in  North  America,  the  boundary  was 
provisionally  marked  off  in  a  geographical  sense,  that  the 
field  might  be  gradually  occupied  in  a  political  sense  alsi 
irith  the  advance  of  colonization.* 

In  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  import 
Evpdu  on  *"^  *"^  long-contemplated  colony  of  Brund'^sium 
Hie  Adriatic  had  at  length  been  founded  before  the  dose  of 
the  war  with  Carthage  (510),  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  £rom  the  very  first  decided.  In  the 
western  sea  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  rid  herself  of  rivals ; 
in  the  eastern,  the  quarrels  of  the  Hollenea  themselves  pre- 
vented any  of  the  states  in  the  Grecian  peninsula  from 
acquiring  or  retaining  power.  The  most  considerable  of 
them,  that  of  Macedonia,  had  through  the  influence  of  E^ypt 
been  dislodged  from  the  upper  Adriatic  by  the  Aetolians 
and  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaeans,  and  was  scarce 

*  This  distinction  between  Italy  as  the  Roman  munland  or  oonsolar 
sphere  on  the  one  hnnd,  and  the  transmarine  territory  or  praetorial 
•ipQcre  on  the  other,  already  appears  variously  applied  in  the  sixth  oen- 
tury.  The  ritual  rule,  that  certam  priests  should  not  leave  Rome  (VaL 
Mux.  i.  1,  2),  was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  sea  (Liv.  Ep,  19,  xxxvU.  61.  Tac.  Arm,  iiL  68,  71;  Cio. 
PhU.  xL  8,  18 ;  comp.  Liv.  xzriii.  38,  44,  Ep,  69.  The  distinction  is 
still  more  definitely  brought  out  in  the  interpretation  which  was  pro- 
posed in  544  to  be  put  upon  the  old  rule,  that  the  consul 
could  nommate  the  dictator  only  on  *'  Roman  ground :  **  rix. 
that  "Roman  ground"  comprehended  all  Italy  (Liv.  xxvii.  6).  The 
erection  of  the  Celtic  land  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines  into  a  spe- 
cial province,  distinct  from  that  of  the  consuls  and  subject  to  a  sepamts 
chief  magistriite,  was  the  work  of  Sulla.  Of  course  no  one  will  con- 
sider it  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  already  in  tlic  sixth  century  Ghil- 
Ua  or  Ariminum  is  very  often  designated  as  the  *'oflSci>il  district"  (pr^ 
vineia)  ordinarily  of  one  of  the  consuls.  Provincia^  ad  is  well  known, 
denoted  in  the  older  language  not  what  we  now  call  province,  a  definite 
ipace  assigned  as  a  district  to  a  standing  chief  magistrate,  but  simply 
tlie  department  of  duty  prescribed  for  the  particular  tuagistrate  by  law, 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  agreement ;  and  in  that  sense  it  was  certainly 
allowable,  and  was  even  for  a  time  the  rule,  that  rie  of  the  consnlf 
•faonld  undertake  the  government  of  Northern  Italy 
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\j  even  in  a  position  t<>  defend  its  northern  frontier  against 
tiie  barbarians.  How  desirous  the  Romans  were  to  keep 
down  Macedonia  and  its  natural  ally,  the  king  of  Syria, 
and  how  closely  they  associated  themselves  with  the  £g}  p 
tian  policy  directed  to  that  object,  is  shown  by  the  remark 
able  offer  which  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage  they 
made  to  king  Ptolemy  IIL  Euergetes,  to  support  him  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  Seleucus  11.  Callinicus  of  Syria 
(who  reigned  507-529)  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  Berenice,  and  in  which  Macedonia  had 
probably  taken  part  with  the  latter.  Generally,  the  rela- 
tions of  Rome  with  the  Hellenistic  states  became  closer ;  the 
senate  already  negotiated  even  with  Syria,  and  interceded 
with  the  Seleucus  just  mentioned  on  behalf  of  the  Ilians 
with  whom  the  Romans  claimed  affinity. 

No  direct  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  dfTairs  of 
the  eastern  powers  took  place  for  the  present,  simply 
because  Rome  had  no  need  for  her  own  ends  to  interfere. 
Tho  Achaean  league,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  arrested 
by  the  narrow-minded  coterie-policy  of  Aratus,the  Aetoliau 
republic  of  military  adventurers,  and  the  decayed  Mace- 
donian empire  kept  down  each  other's  power  without  the 
necessity  of  Roman  intervention  for  the  purpose;  and  the 
Romans  of  that  time  avoided  rather  than  sought  transmarine 
aoqui^ltions.  When  the  Acamanians,  appealing  to  the 
ground  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  destruction  of  II  ion,  besought  the  descendants  of 
Aeneas  to  help  them  against  the  Aetolians,  the  senate  did 
indeed  attempt  a  diplomatic  mediation ;  but  when  the 
Aetolians  returned  an  answer  drawn  up  in  their  own  saucy 
fiwhion,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  Roman  senators  by 
no  means  provoked  them  into  undertaking  a  war  by  which 
they  would  have  freed  the  Macedonians  from 
their  hereditary  foe  (about  515). 
-  Bren  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  naturally  in  such  a 
pi.  state  of  matters  the  only  trade  that  flourished  on 
thf  Adriatic  coast,  and  from  which  theoomrperoa 
of  Italy  suffered  great!} ,  was  submitted  to  by  the  R^^mant 
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with  an  undue  measure  of  patience, — a  patience  intimately 
connected  with  their  radical  aversion  to  maritime  war  and 
their  wretched  marine.  But  at  length  it  became  too  flar 
grant.  Favoured  by  Macedonia,  which  no  longer  found  oocft^ 
sion  to  continue  its  old  function  of  protecting  Hellenic  com- 
merce from  the  corsairs  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  benefit  of  iUi 
foes,  the  rulers  of  Scodra  had  induced  the  Illyrian  tribes— 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  and 
northern  Albanians  of  the  present  day — to  unite  for  joint 
piratical  expeditions  on  a  great  scale.  With  whole  squad- 
rons  of  their  swifl-sailing  vessels  with  two  banks  of  oars,  th« 
well-known  "  Liburnian  "  cutters,  thelllyrians  waged  war  by 
sea  and  along  the  coasts  against  all  and  sundry.  The  Greek 
settlements  in  these  regions,  the  island-towns  of  Issa  (Lissa) 
and  Pharos  (Lesina),  the  important  ports  of  Epidamnus 
(Durazzo)  and  Apollonia  (to  the  north  of  Avlone  on  the 
Aous)  of  course  suffered  especially,  and  were  repeatedly 
beleaguered  by  the  barbarians.  Farther  to  the  south,  moi*^ 
over,  the  corsairs  established  themselves  in  Phoenice,  the 
most  flourishing  town  of  Epirus ;  partly  voluntarily,  partr 
ly  by  constraint,  the  Epirots  and  Acarnanians  entered  into 
an  unnatural  symmachy  with  the  foreign  freebooters ;  the 
coast  was  insecure  even  as  far  as  Elis  and  Messene.  In  vain 
the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  collected  what  ships  they  had, 
with  a  view  to  check  the  evil ;  in  a  battle  on  the  open  sea 
they  were  beaten  by  the  pirates  and  their  Greek  allies ;  the 
corsair  fleet  was  able  at  length  to  take  possession  even  of 
the  rich  and  important  island  of  Corey  ra  (Corfu).  The  com- 
plaints of  Italian  mariners,  the  appeals  for  aid  of  their  old 
allies  the  Apolloniates,  and  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  be- 
sieged Issaeans  at  length  compelled  the  Roman  senate  to 
send  at  least  ambassadors  to  Scodra.  The  brothers  Grains  V^ 
and  Lucius  Coruncanius  went  thither  to  demand  that  king 
Agron  should  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  The  king  an- 
swered that  according  to  the  national  law  of  the  Illyriana 
piracy  was  a  lawful  trade,  and  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  put  a  stop  to  privateering  ;  whereupon  Lucius  Ci> 
runcanius  replied,  that  in  that  case  Rome  would  nuike  it  her 
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business  to  introduce  better  law  among  the  DlyriaDs.  For 
this  certainly  not  very  diplomatic  reply  one  of  the  envoyi 
was — by  the  king^s  orders,  as  the  Romans  asserted — mur- 
dered on  the  way  home,  and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
was  refused.  The  senate  had  now  no  choice  lefl  to  it.  In 
the  spring  of  525  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  the  line, 
with  a  landing-army  on  board,  appeared  olT 
Jj^gj*  Apollonia ;    the  corsair-vessels  were    scattered 

before  the  former,  while  the  latter  demolished 
the  piratic  strongholds ;  the  queen  Teuta,  who  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Agron  conducted  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Pinnes,  besieged  in  her  last 
retreat,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  conditions  dictated  by 
Rome.  The  rulers  of  Scodra  were  again  confined  both  on 
the  north  and  south  to  the  original  limits  of  their  narrow 
domain,  and  had  to  quit  their  hold  not  only  on  all  the 
Greek  towns,  but  also  on  the  Ardiaei  in  Dalmatia,  the  Par- 
thini  around  Epidamnus,  and  the  Atintanes  in  northern 
Epirus ;  no  armed  Illyrian  vessel,  and  not  more  than  two 
unarmed  in  company,  were  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  sail 
to  the  south  of  Lissus  (Alessio,  between  Scutari  and  Du- 
razzo).  The  maritime  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  Adriatic 
was  asserted,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  way, 
by  the  rapid  and  energetic  suppression  of  the  evil  of  piracy. 
But  llie  Romans  went  further,  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  east  coast.  The  Illyrians  of  Scodra 
oftari^ry  Were  rendered  tributary  to  Rome ;  Demetrius 
^^'^^  of  Pharos,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  service 
of  Teuta  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  installed,  as  a  depend- 
eot  dynast  and  ally  of  Rome,  over  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  Dalmatia ;  the  Greek  cities  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  Apol* 
Ionia,  and  the  communities  of  the  Atintanes  and  Parthini 
were  attached  to  Rome  under  mild  forms  of  symmachy. 
These  acquisitions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  require  the  appointment  of  a 
ipedal  auxiliary  consul ;  governors  of  subordinate  rank 
appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Corcyra  and  perhaps  also  to 
cyther  places,  and  the  superintendence  of  these  possessior  f 
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leems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  who 
administered  Italy.*  llius  the  most  important  stations  hi 
imjmwioQ  the  Adriatic  became  subject,  like  Sicily  and  Sai^ 
sndMaue-  dinia,  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  What  other 
^**°**  result  was  to  be  expected  ?     Rome  was  in  want 

of  a  good  naval  station  in  the  upper  Adriatic — a  want  which 
was  not  supplied  by  her  possessions  on  the  Italian  shore ; 
her  new  allies,  especially  the  Greek  commercial  towns,  saw 
in  the  Romans*  their  deliverers,  and  doubtless  did  what 
they  could  permanently  to  secure  so  powerful  a  proteo* 
tion ;  in  Greece  itself  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  oppose 
the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  praise  of  the  liberators 
was  on  every  one's  lips.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
there  was  greater  rejoicing  or  shame  in  Hellas,  when,  in 
place  of  the  ten  ships  of  the  line  of  the  Achaean  league,  tbs 
most  warlike  power  in  Greece,  two  hundred  sail  belonging 
to  the  barbarians  now  entered  her  harbours  and  accom* 
plished  at  a  blow  the  tiisk,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  but  in  which  they  had  failed  so  miserably.  But  if 
the  Greeks  were  ashamed  that  the  salvation  of  their 
oppressed  countrymen  had  to  come  from  abroad,  thev 
accepted  the  deliverance  at  least  with  a  guod  grace ;  they 
did  not  fail  to  receive  the  Romans  solemnly  into  the  fellow 

*  A  standing  Roman  commandant  of  Corcyra  is  apparenllj  men- 
tioned in  Polyb.  xxii.  16,  6  (erroneously  translated  by  Lit.  xxxriiL  11, 
comp.  zlii.  87),  and  a  similar  one  in  the  case  of  Issa  in  Lir.  xliiL  9. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  analogy  of  the  praeftcha  pro  legato  inmtUarwm 
Baliantm  (Orelli,  732),  and  of  the  governor  of  Pandataria  {Corp.  /naer. 
NeapoL  8&28).  It  Appears,  accordingly,  to  have  been  a  rule  in  the  R(V 
man  administration  to  appoint  non-senatorial  pratfecH  for  the  more  re* 
mote  islands.  But  these  ** deputies**  presuppose  in  the  nature  of  tlM 
case  the  existenoe  of  a  superior  magistrate  who  nominates  and  saptria- 
tends  them ;  and  this  superior  magistracy  can  only  have  been  at  thSf 
period  that  of  tiie  consuls.  Subsequently,  after  the  erection  of  Mac^ 
donia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  provinces,  the  superior  administration 
was  committed  to  cue  of  these  two  governors ;  the  very  territory  now 
In  qnestioQ,  the  nucleus  of  the  subsequent  Roman  provinoe  of  Illyrioan^ 
Monged,  m  is  well  known,  in  part  to  Caesar's  distr'iM  «f  tdmiaistra 
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■hip  of  the  Hellenic  nation  by  admitting  then,  to  the  Istli* 
mian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Maoedonia  was  silent ;  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
test in  arms,  and  disdained  to  do  so  in  words.  No  resist* 
aoce  was  encountered.  Nevertheless  Rome,  by  seizing  the 
keys  to  her  neighbour's  house,  had  converted  that  neighbour 
into  an  adversary  who,  should  he  recover  his  power,  or 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  occur,  might  be  expected 
emphatically  to  brealc  the  silence.  Had  the  energetic  anJ 
prudent  king  Antigonus  Doson  lived  longer,  he  would  h»ve 
doubtless  tc^en  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  Romans  had  flung 
down,  for,  when  some  years  afterwards  the  dynast  Demetrius 
of  Pharos  withdrew  from  the  hegemony  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
piracy  contrary  to  the  treaty  in  concert  with  the  Istrians, 
and  subdued  the  Atintanes  whom  the  Romans  had  declared 
independent,  Antigonus  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the 
troops  of  Demetrius  fought  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  4it 
ai.  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (532).   But  Antigonus  died 

111.  SM.  (in  the  winter  533-4) ;  and  his  successor  Philip, 
still  a  boy,  allowed  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus 
to  attadt  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  to  destroy  his  capital, 

and  to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom  into  exile 

(585). 
The  mainland  of  Italy  proper,  south  of  the  Apennines, 
iTttibflRi       enjoyed  profound  peace  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
iteiy.  turn  :  the  six  days'  war  with  Falerii  (513)  was 

^^  little  more  than  an  interlude.    But  on  the  north, 

betweon  the  territory  of  the  confederacy  and  the  natural 
boundary  of  Italy — ^the  chain  of  the  Alps — there  still 
extended  a  wide  region  not  absolutely  subject  to  the 
Homans.  Beyond  the  Apennines  they  possessed  nothin^v 
bat  the  narrow  space  between  the  Aesis  above  Ancona  and 
the  Bubioo  below  Cesena,*  nearly  the  modem  provinces  of 
Forli  and  Urbino.  South  of  the  Po  the  strong  CeltVi  tribs 
of  the  B)ii  still  held  its  ground  (from  Parma  to  Bologna) 

*  AcoordOng  to  the  most  careful  recent  InveBtigations  of  the  looafi- 
Cy,  the  Sabtoo  is  the  Romidno  near  SavignaDo,  whidi  however  haf 
MMr  Changed  its  ohannel  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coone. 
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aloiigside  of  them,  the  Lingonea  on  the  east  and  the  Anaret 
on  the  west  (in  the  region  of  Panna) — ^two  smaller  Celtio 
cantons  that  were  probably  clients  of  the  Boil — peopled  the 
plain.  At  the  western  end  of  the  plain  the  Ligurians 
began,  who,  mingled  with  isolated  Celtic  tribes,  and  settled 
on  the  Apennines  westward  from  Arezzo  and  Pisa,  occupied 
the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Po.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  plain  north  of  the  Po,  nearly  from  Verona  to  the 
coast,  was  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  a  race  different  from  the 
Celts  and  probably  of  lllyrian  extraction.  Between  these 
and  the  western  mountains  were  settled  the  CenomanI 
(about  Brescia  and  Cremona)  who  rarely  acted  with  the 
Celtic  nation  and  were  probably  lai^ly  intermingled  with 
Veneti,  and  the  Insubres  (around  Milan).  The  latter  was 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Celtio  cantons  in  Italy,  and  was 
in  constant  communication  not  merely  with  the  minor  com- 
munities partly  of  Celtic,  partly  of  non-Celtic  extraction, 
that  were  scattered  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  but  also  with  the 
Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Alps.  The  gates  of  the  Alps,  the 
mighty  stream  navigable  for  230  miles,  and  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  plain  of  the  then  civilized  Europe,  still  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  hereditary  foes  of  the  Italian  name, 
who,  humbled  indeed  and  weakened,  but  still  scarce  even 
nominally  dependent  and  still  troublesome  neighbours,  per- 
severed in  their  barbarism,  and,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
spacious  plains,  continued  to  pasture  their  herds  and  to 
plunder.  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Romans  would 
hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  these  regions ;  the  more  so 
as  the  Celts  gradually  began  to  forget  their  defeats  in  the 
campaifims  of  471  and  472  and  to  bestir  them- 

283.    282. 

selves  again,  and,  what  was  still  more  dangerous, 
the  Transalpine  Celts  began  anew  to  show  themselv;is  on 
the  south  Of  the  Alps. 

In  fact  the  Boii  had  already  renewed  the  war  in  516,  and 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatas  had — ^without,  it  in 
a     wM».     x,TMQ^  the  authority  of  the  general  diet — sum- 


moned the  Transalpine  Gauls  to  make  common 
oftuse  with  them.    The  latter  had  numerously  answere'i  thf 
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call,  and  in  ^518  a  Celtic  army  such  as  Italy  had 
not  seen  for  long,  encamped  before  Arimir  urn. 
The  Romans,  for  the  moment  much  too  weak  to  attempt  a 
battle,  concluded  an  armistice,  and  to  gain  time  allowed 
envoys  from  the  Celts  to  proceed  to  Rome,  who  ventured 
in  the  senate  to  demand  the  cession  of  Ariminum — it 
seemed  as  if  the  times  of  Brennus  had  returned.  But  an 
unexpected  incident  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  it  had 
well  begun.  The  Boii,  dissatisfied  with  their  unbidden 
allies  and  afraid  probably  for  their  own  territory,  fell  into 
variance  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls.  An  open  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  Celtic  hosts ;  and,  after  the  chiefs  of 
the  Boii  had  been  put  to  death  by  their  own  men,  the 
Transalpine  Gauls  returned  home.  The  Boii  were  thus 
delivered  inttj  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  latter  were 
at  liberty  to  expel  them  like  the  Senones,  and  to  advance  at 
least  to  the  Po ;  but  they  preferred  to  grant  the  Boii  peace 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  some  districts  of  their  land 
(518).  This  was  probably  done,  because  they 
were  just  at  that  time  expecting  the  renewed 
outbreak  of  war  with  Carthage ;  but,  after  that  war  had 
been  averted  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  true  policy  requireo 
the  Roman  government  to  take  possession  as  speedily  and 
entirely  as  possible  of  the  country  up  to  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly the  constant  apprehensions  of  such  a  Roman  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Celts  were  sufficiently  justified.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  in  no  haste ;  and  so  the  Celts  them- 
selves began  the  war,  either  because  the  Roman  assignations 
of  land  on  the  east  coast  (522),  although  not  a 
measure  immediately  directed  against  them,  made 
them  apprehensive  of  danger ;  or  because  they  perceived 
that  a  war  with  Rome  for  the  possession  of  Lombardy  was 
inevitable ;  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable,  because  their 
Celtic  impatience  was  onco  more  weary  of  inaction  and  pre- 
ferred to  arm  ^r  a  new  warlike  expedition.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cenomani,  who  acted  with  the  Veneti  and 
declared  for  the  Romans,  all  the  Italian  Celts  concurred  lb 
the  war,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Celts  of  the  uppet 
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Talley  of  the  Rhone,  or  rather  by  a  number  of  adventaren 
belonging  to  them,  under  the  leaders  Concolitanus  and 
Aneroeatus.*  With  50,000  warriors  on  foot,  and  20,000  on 
horsoback  or  in  chariots,  the  loaders  of  the  Celts  advanced 
to  the  Apennines  (529).  The  Romans  had  not 
Miticipated  an  attack  on  this  side,  and  had  not 
ti] tooted  that  the  Celts,  disregarding  the  Roman  fortresses 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  protection  of  their  own  kinsmen, 
would  venture  to  advance  directly  against  the  capital.  Nol 
Tery  long  before  a  similar  Celtic  swarm  had  in  an  exactly 
similar  way  overrun  Greece.  The  danger  was  serious,  and 
appeared  still  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  The  belief 
that  Rome's  destruction  was  this  time  inevitable,  and  that 
the  Roman  soil  was  fated  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Gauls,  was  so  generally  diffused  among  the  multitude  in 
Rotne  itself  that  the  government  reckoned  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  allay  the  absurd  superstitious  belief  of  the  mob 
by  an  act  still  more  absurd,  and  to  bury  alive  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman  in  the  Roman  Forum  with  a 
view  to  fulfil  the  sentence  of  destiny.  At  the  same  time 
they  made  more  serious  preparations.  Of  the  two  consular 
armies,  each  of  which  numbered  about  25,000  infantry  and 
1,100  cavalry,  one  was  stationed  in  Sardinia  under  Gaiua 
Atilius  Regulus,  the  other  at  Ariminum  under  Lucius 
Aemilius  Papus.  Both  received  orders  to  repair  as  speedily 
possible  to  Etruria,  the  point  of  immediate  danger.    The 


*  These,  whom  Polybius  designatea  as  the  "  Celts  in  the  Alps  and 
on  the  Rhone,  who  on  aooount  of  their  character  as  military  adTentoren 
are  called  Ghiesati  (free  lances),"  are  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  named  Otr^ 
Wknxd.  It  is  possible  that  the  contemporary  annalists  may  have  hers 
Kentioned  Celts  alone,  and  that  it  was  the  historical  speculation  of  the 
sge  of  Caesar  and  Angustos  that  first  induced  the  editors  of  these  Fasd 
to  treat  them  as  *^  Germans."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the 
Germans  in  the  Fasti  was  based  on  contemporary  records — in  whiofa 
case  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name — we  must  regard  it  as  d» 
noting  not  the  Germanic  races  who  were  afterwards  so  called,  but  a 
Celtic  horde ;  and  this  hypothesis  may  be  the  more  readily  adopted, 
ifaioe^  according  to  the  Tiew  of  the  best  philologists,  the  name  OtarmMnfk 
if  BOt  of  GeniMmio  bat  of  Oeltic  origin,  and  perhaps  idgnifiea  ^  erisfa" 
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OeltB  had  already  been  under  die  neoessity  of  leavii^  a 
garrison  at  home  to  &ce  the  Genoinani  and  Veneti,  who 
were  allied  with  Rome ;  now  the  levy  of  the  Umbrians  was 
directed  to  advance  from  their  native  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Boil,  and  to  inflict  all  the  injury  which  they 
oould  think  of  on  the  enemy  upon  his  own  soil.  The  militia 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  was  to  occupy  the  Apennines, 
and  if  possible  to  obstruct  the  passage  till  the  r^ular  troops 
could  arrive.  A  reserve  was  formed  in  Rome  of  50,000 
men.  Throughout  all  Italy,  which  on  this  occasion  recog- 
nised its  true  diampion  in  Rome,  the  men  capable  of  service 
were  enrolled,  and  stores  and  materials  of  war  were 
collected. 

All  this,  however,  required  time.  For  once  the  Romans 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  it  was  too  late 
at  least  to  save  Etruria.  The  Celts  found  the  Apennines 
weakly  defended,  and  plundered  unopposed  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Tuscan  territory,  which  for  long  had  seen  no  enemy. 
They  were  already  at  Clusium,  three  days'  march  from 
Rome,  when  the  army  of  Ariminum,  under  the  consul 
Papus,  appeared  on  their  flank,  while  the  Etruscan  militia, 
which  after  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  had  assembled  in 
rear  of  the  Gauls,  followed  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march. 
Suddenly  one  evening,  after  the  two  armies  had  already  en 
camped  and  the  bivouac  (ires  were  kindled,  the  Celtic  in 
fantry  again  broke  up  and  retreated  on  the  road  towards 
Faesulae  (Fiesole) :  the  cavalry  occupied  the  advanced 
posts  during  the  night,  and  followed  the  main  force  neit 
morning.  When  the  Tuscan  militia,  who  had  pitched  their 
camp  dose  upon  the  enemy,  became  awsre  of  his  departure, 
they  imagined  that  the  host  had  begun  to  disperse,  and 
marched  hastily  in  pursuit.  The  Gauls  had  reckoned  on 
this  very  result :  their  infantry,  which  had  rested  and  waa 
drawn  up  in  order,  awaited  on  a  well-chosen  battle-field  the 
Roman  militia,  which  came  up  from  its  forced  march 
fiitigued  and  disordered.  Six  thousand  men  fell  after  a 
furious  combat,  and  the  rest  of  the  militia,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a  hill,  would  have  periahed; 

Vol.  n.. 
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had  not  the  oousular  army  appeared  just  in  time.  Thit 
Induced  the  Grauls  to  return  homeward.  Their  dexterously 
oontriyed  plan  for  preventing  the  union  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  and  annihilating  the  weaker  in  detail,  had  only  pai^ 
tially  been  successful;  now  it  seemed  to  them  advisable 
first  of  all  to  place  in  security  their  considerable  booty. 
For  the  sake  of  an  easier  line  of  march  they  proceeded 
from  the  district  of  Chiusi,  where  they  were,  to  the  level 
coast,  aud  were  marching  along  the  shore,  when  they  found 
an  unexpected  obstade  in  the  way.  It  was  the  Sardinian 
legions,  which  had  landed  at  Pisae ;  and,  when  they  arrived 
too  late  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  had  im- 
mediately put  themselves  in  motion  and  were  advancing 
along  the  coast  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  march  of  the 
Batttoof  Gauls.  Near  Telamon  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
'^'■"***^  Ombrone)  they  met  with  the  enemy.  While 
the  Roman  infantry  advanced  with  dose  front  along  the 
great  road,  the  cavalry,  led  by  the  consul  Gains  Atilius 
Regulus  in  person,  mode  a  side  movement  so  as  to  take  the 
Gauls  in  flank,  and  to  acquaint  the  other  Roman  army  under 
Papus  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  arrival.  A  hot  cavalry 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  along  with  many  brave 
Romans  Regulus  fell ;  but  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  life  in 
vain  :  his  object  was  gained.  Papus  became  aware  of  the 
conflict,  and  guessed  how  matters  stood  ;  he  hastily  arrayed 
his  legions,  and  on  both  sides  the  Celtic  host  was  now 
pressed  by  the  Romans.  Courageously  it  made  its  disposi- 
tions for  the  double  conflict,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  and 
Insubres  against  the  troops  of  Papus,  the  Alpine  Taurisd 
and  the  Boil  against  the  Sardinian  legions;  the  cavalry 
combat  pursued  its  course  apart  on  the  flank.  The  forcoi 
were  in  numbers  not  unequally  matched,  and  the  desperate 
position  of  the  Gauls  impelled  them  to  the  most  obstinate 
resistance.  But  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  accustomed  only  to 
close  fighting,  gave  way  before  the  missiles  of  the  Romaa 
skirmishers ;  in  tht  hand-to-hand  combat  the  better  temper 
of  the  Roman  weapons  placed  the  Grauls  at  a  disadvantage  ^ 
and  at  last  an  attack  in  flank  by  the  victoiioua  Roman  cav- 
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airy  decided  the  day.  The  Celtic  horsemen  made  their 
escape;  the  infantry,  wedged  in  between  the  sea  and  the 
three  Roman  armies^  had  no  means  of  flight :  10,000  Celts, 
with  their  king  Concolitanus,  were  taken  prisoners ;  40,000 
others  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Aneroestus  and  hii 
attendants  had,  after  the  Celtic  fashion,  put  themselves  to 
death. 

The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  Romans  were  firmly 
resolved  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  surprises  by  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Celts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  following  year  (530)  the  Boii  submitted 
without   resistance  along  with  the   Lingones ; 
S2S.  and  in  the  year  after  that  (531)  the  Anares ;  so 

TU  Odts  that  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Po  was  in  the  hands 
ttMirowB        of  the  Romans.    The  conquest  of  the  northern 


side  of  the  river  cost  a  more  serious  struggle. 
Gains  Flaminius  crossed  the  river  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory  of  the  Anares  (somewhere  near  Pia- 
cenza)  iu  531 ;  but  during  the  passage,  and  still 
more  while  making  good  his  footing  on  the  other  side,  he 
suffered  so  heavy  losses  and  found  himself  with  the  river  in 
his  rear  in  so  dangerous  a  position,  that  he  made  a  capitula- 
tion with  the  enemy  to  secure  a  free  retreat,  which  the  Insu- 
bres  foolishly  conceded.  Scarce,  however,  had  he  escaped 
when  he  appeared  in  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani,  and, 
united  with  them,  advanced  for  the  second  time  from  the 
north  into  the  canton  of  the  Insubres.  The  Gauls  per- 
ceived what  was  now  the  object  of  the  Romans,  when  it 
was  too  late :  they  took  from  the  temple  of  their  goddess 
the  golden  standards  called  the  ^  immoveable,"  and  with 
their  whole  levy,  50,000  strong,  they  offered  battle  to  the 
Romans.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  critical :  thoy 
were  stationed  with  their  back  to  a  river  (perhaps  the 
Ogliu)y  separated  from  home  by  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
lefl  to  depend  for  aid  in  battle  as  well  as  for  their  lino  of 
retreat  on  the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  Cenomani.  There 
was,  however,  no  choice.  The  Gauls  fighting  in  the  Roman 
ranks  were  placed  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  stream ;  on  tht 
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right  bank,  opposite  to  the  Insubros,  the  Roiif  an  legions  wen 
drawn  up,  and  the  bridges  were  broken  down  that  thej 
Ddight  not  be  assailed,  at  least  in  the  rear,  by  their  dubious 
allies. 

In  this  waj  undoubtedly  the  river  cut  off  their  retreat| 
And  their  homeward  route  lay  through  the  hostile  armj. 
Uut  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  and  of  Roman  di» 
«!ipline  achieved  the  victory,  and  the  army  cut  its  way 
through :  once  more  the  Roman  tactics  had  redeemed  the 
blunders  of  the  general.  The  victory  was  due  to  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  not  to  the  generals,  who  gained  a  triumph 
only  through  popular  favour  in  opposition  to  the  just  decree 
of  the  senate.  Gladly  would  the  Insubres  have  made  peace ; 
but  Rome  required  unconditional  subjection,  and  things  had 
not  yet  come  to  that  pass.  They  tried  to  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  help  of  their  northern  kinsmen  ;  and,  with 
80,000  mercenaries  whom  they  had  raised  amongst  these 
and  their  own  levy,  they  received  the  two  consular  armies 
advancing  once  more  in  the  following  year  (532) 
from  the  territory  of  the  Ccnomani  to  invade 
their  land.  Various  obstinate  combats  took  place;  in  a 
diversion,  attempted  by  the  Insubres  against  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Clastidium  (Casteggio,  below  Pavia),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  Gallic  king  Virdumarus  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus.  But,  afler  a 
battle  partially  gained  by  the  Celts  but  ultimately  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Romans,  the  consul  Gnaeus  Sdpio  took  by 
assault  Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and  the 
capture  of  that  town  and  of  Comum  terminated  their  resist- 
ance.    Thus  the  Celts  of  Italy  were  completely 

The  Celtn  *r  r  ¥ 

eonquot«d  Vanquished,  and  as,  just  before,  the  Romans  had 
y  ome.  shown  to  the  Hellenes  in  the  war  with  the  pi- 
rates the  difference  between  a  Roman  and  a  Greek  sove> 
reignty  of  the  seas,  so  they  had  now  brilliantly  demon- 
strated that  Rome  knew  how  to  defend  the  gates  of  Italy 
against  freebooters  on  land  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
w^hich  Macedonia  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Greece,  and  thai 
bi  spite  of  all  internal  quarrels  Italy  presented  a  united 
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front  to  the  oommon  enemy,  while  Greece  exhibited  distrao 
tion  and  discord. 

The  boundaiy  of  the  Alps  was  reached,  in  so  far  as  the 
whole  flat  country  on  the  Po  was  either  rendered  subject  to 
the  Romans,  or,  like  the  territories  of  the  Cenomani  and 
Veneti,  was  occupied  by  dependent  allies.  It  needed  time 
iiowover,  to  reap  the  consequences  of  this  victory  and  to 
Romanize  the  land.  In  this  the  Romans  did  not  adopt  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  mountainous  north- 
west of  Italy  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  they  tolerated,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
inhabitants ;  the  numerous  wars,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  waged  with  the  Ligurians  in  particular 
(first  in  516)  appear  to  have  been  slave-hunts 
rather  than  wars,  and,  often  as  the  cantons  and  valleys  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans,  Roman  sovereignty  in  that  quarter 
was  ordinarily  but  an  empty  name.  The  expedition  to 
Istria  also  (533)  appears  not  to  have  aimed  at 
much  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  last  lurk 
ing-plaoes  of  the  Adrmtic  pirates,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  communication  by  land  along  the  coast  between  the  Italian 
conquests  of  Rome  and  her  acquisitions  on  the  other  shore. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Celts  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Po 
were  doomed  irretrievably  to  destruction ;  for,  owing  to 
the  looseness  of  the  ties  connecting  the  Celtic  nation,  none 
of  the  northern  Celtic  cantons  took  part  with  their  Italian 
kinsmen  except  for  money,  and  the  Romans  looked  on  the 
latter  not  only  as  their  national  foes,  but  as  the  usurpers  of 
their  natural  heritage.  The  extensive  assi^ations  of  land 
in  522  had  already  filled  the  whole  territory  be- 
tween  Picenum  and  Ariminum  with  Roman 
colonists;  further  measures  of  the  same  character  were 
^aken,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  dislodge  and  extirpate  a 
nalf-bafbarous  population  like  the  Celtic,  but  partially  de- 
roted  to  agriculture,  and  destitute  of  walled  towns.  The 
great  northern  highway,  which  had  been,  probably  soma 
eighty  years  earlier,  carried  by  way  of  Otricoli  to  Nami^ 
and  had  shortly  before  been  prolonged  to  the  newly-founded 
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fortress  of  Spoletium  (514),  was  now  (&34)  oar 
riedy  under  the  name  of  the  '^  Flaminian  ^  road, 
by  way  of  the  newly  established  market-village  Forum 
I^aminii  (near  Foligno),  through  the  pass  of  Furlo  to  the 
coast,  and  thence  along  the  latter  from  Fanum  (Fano)  to 
Ariminum ;  it  was  the  first  artificial  road  which  crossed  tb4 
Apennines  and  connected  the  two  Italian  seas.  Great  zeal 
was  manifested  in  covering  the  newly  acquired  fertile  terri- 
tory with  Roman  townships.  Already  on  the  Po  itself  the 
strong  fortress  of  Placentia  (Piaoenza)  had  been  (bunded  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  river ;  already  had  Cremona  been 
laid  out  on  the  lefb  bank,  and  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Mutina  (Modena),  in  the  territory  acquired  from  the  Boii 
on  the  right,  had  far  advanced ;  already  preparations  were 
being  made  for  further  assignations  of  land  and  for  oontinii- 
ing  the  highway,  when  a  sudden  event  interrupted  the  Bo 
mans  in  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  successes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAMILOAR   AND   HANNIBAI. 

Tbs  treaty  with  Rome  in  513  gave  to  the  Car 

pea2e,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.  That  th« 
Bttwtionof  tribute  of  the  largest  portion  of  Sicily  now 
after  the         flowed  into  the  enemy's  exchequer  instead  of 


the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least  part  of 
their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  regret  when  they  found 
that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopolizing  all  the 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Medi- 
terranean, just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 
They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of  commercial  policy 
l>roken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  commanded,  converted 
since  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open  thoroughfare  for  all 
nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Italy  rendered  completely 
independent  of  the  Phoenicians.  Nevertheless  the  peaceful 
Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in 
this  result.  They  had  met  with  similar  blows  already ; 
they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with  the  Massiliots,  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks  what  they  had  previously 
possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  possessions  which  they  re 
tained,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  prosperity.  But  in 
truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these  at  least  would 
continue  in  their  hands  1 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  forget;  and  if 
Rome  should  now  renew  from  Lilybaeum  the  enterprist 
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which  she  had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  from  Italy, 
Carthage  would  undoubtedly  fall,  unless  the  perversity  of 
the  enemy  or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should 
intervene  to  save  it.  No  doubt  they  had  peace  for  tbo 
present ;  but  the  ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  s 
thread,  and  they  knew  what  public  opinion  in  Rome  tbcughf 
of  the  terms  on  whidi  it  was  concluded.  It  might  be  Uiai 
Rome  was  not  yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and 
was  content  with  Italy ;  but  if  the  existence  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  state  depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect 
was  but  a  sorry  one ;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the 
Romans  might  not  find  it  even  convenient  for  their  Italian 
policy  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  to  subjection  their 
African  neighbour  t 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace  of  518 
^^  in  the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ 

Wurpartj  it  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of 
PMtrin  the  war;  not  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 
defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor  even  with  the 
direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost,  but  in  order  to 
secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.  But  when  a  war  of  annihi* 
lation  is  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  indefinitely,  im- 
pending over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more  resolute,  and 
more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately  prepare  for 
the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  favourable  moment, 
and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive  tactic»«— 
always  find  themselves  hampered  by  the  indolent  and  cow- 
ardly mass  of  the  money-worshippers,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the 
final  struggle.  So  there  was  in  Carthage  a  p^rty  for  peace 
and  a  party  for  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  them* 
selves  with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The  former 
found  its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of 
the  Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Hanno  the 
9reat,  as  he  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  hi  the 
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leaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubaly  and  in  the  ofiicers  of  the  Sicilian  army,  whoM 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.  Vehement  feud 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when 
tlie  Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  have 
already  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  governing 
party  had  irstigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
tration which  frustrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  vergs 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity — and  particularly  that 
of  their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army — Ha- 
miloar  Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emer- 
gency solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the  com* 
mand,  and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even  when 
they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when  the 
indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he 
was  able  by  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  by  his  dexter 
ous  treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly 
short  time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and 
•W.  to  recall  rebellious  Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end 

of  517). 

During  this  war  the  patrot  party  had  kept  silence, 
now  it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catas- 
trophe had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  perni- 
cious character  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity 
theii  coterie-policy,  their  leanings  towards  the  Romans. 
On  the  other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  whi<^  Rome  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed 
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plainly  even  to  the  humblest  that  a  deolaratioi  of  war  bj 
Rome  was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damoolea 
over  Carthage,  and  that,  if  Carthage  in  her  present  drcuni« 
stances  went  to  war  with  Rome,  the  consequence  must 
necessarily  be  the  downfall  of  the  Phoenician  dominion  to 
Libya*  Probably  there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  wko^ 
despairing  of  the  future  of  their  country,  counselled  ernip 
gration  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic;  who  could  blamo 
them?  But  minds  of  the  nobler  order  disdain  to  savo 
themselves  apart  from  their  nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  deriving  enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in 
which  the  multitude  of  good  men  despair.  They  accepted 
the  new  conditions  just  as  Rome  dictated  them ;  no  course 
was  lefl  but  to  submit  and,  adding  fresh  bitterness  to  their 
former  hatred,  carefully  to  cherish  and  husband  resentment 
—that  last  resource  of  an  injured  nation.  They  then  took 
steps  towards  a  political  reform.*  They  had  become  suffi- 
ciently convinced  of  the  incorrigibleness  of  the  party  in 
power :  the  fact  that  the  governing  lords  had  even  in  the 
last  war  neither  forgotten  their  spite  nor  learned  greater 
wisdom,  was  shown  by  the  effrontery  bordering  on  sim- 
plicity with  which  they  now  instituted  proceedings  against 
Ilamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the  mercenary  war,  because 
he  had  without  authority  from  the  government  promised 
money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had  the  club  of  officers 
and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow  this  rotten  and 
wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would  have  met 
with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Rome,  with  which  the 

*  Our  accounts  as  to  these  eveDts  are  not  only  imperfect  InU  oim 
lided,  for  of  course  it  was  the  version  of  the  Carthaginian  peace  puty 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  annalists.  Even,  however,  in  our 
liutilated  and  distorted  accounts  (the  most  important  are  those  of  FabV 
us,  in  Pdjb.  iii.  8 ;  Appian,  Hisp,  i ;  and  Diodorus,  xzv.  p.  067)  th« 
relations  of  the  parties  appear  clearly  enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gossip  by 
which  its  opponents  sought  to  blacken  the  '*  revolutionary  oombinik 
tion  "  {ircu^iia  tiav  Tzovrj^otdron  avQtaTTMv)  specimens  may  be  had  if 
Kepoe  {Ham,  8),  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  a  paralleL 
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ehiefi  of  the  goyernment  in  Carthage  already  maintained 
relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the  other  difli* 
oulties  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the  circum* 
stance,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had  to  be 
ereated  without  allowing  the  Romans,  or  their  own  goyem- 
ment  with  its  Roman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly  aware 
of  what  was  doing. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefr 
of  the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 


inrandcr-  exclusive  privileges  and  of  the  public  property. 
It  was  merely  proposed  and  carried,  that  of  the 
two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Libyan  war 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  troops,  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled,  and  the  latter 
should  be  nominated  commander-in-chief  for  all  Africa  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  period.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
hold  a  position  independent  of  the  governing  corporations— 
his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutional  monarchical 
power,  C^to  calls  it  a  dictatorship— and  that  he  could  only 
be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly.*  Even  the  choice  of  a  succeesor  was  to  be  vested  not 
in  the  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  army,  that  is,  in 
the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as  Gerusiasts  or  ofii- 
eers,  who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along  with  the  gene* 
ral.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was  reserved  to 
the  popular  assembly.  Whether  this  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  usurpation,  it  clciarly  indicates  that  the  war 
party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special  domain. 
The  duties  of  Hamilcar  wore  modest  in  form.  Wars 
with  the  Numidian  tribes  on  Uie  borders  never  ceased  ;  only 
%  short  time  previously  the  '*  city  of  a  hundred  gates,** 
Theveste  (Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians.     The  task  of  continuing  this  border  war- 

*  The  Bftrdne  famOy  oondade  the  most  important  state  treaties 
■nd  the  ratification  of  the  governing  board  is  a  formality  (PoL  iiL  ti\ 
Rome  enters  her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  \VL  16)^ 
The  podtion  of  that  £unily  towards  Carthage  in  many  poiots  reterablei 
that  of  the  Princes  of  Onw8;«  towards  the  Statcs-Oeneml 
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fiu*e,  which  was  allotted  to  the  new  somroander-iiMihiaf  ol 
Africa,  was  not  in  itself  of  sudi  importance  aa  to  prevent 
the  Carthaginian  government,  which  was  allowed  to  do  as  it 
liked  in  its  own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitly  conniving  al 
the  decrees  passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  bj  the  populai 
assembly ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  reoogniie  iti 
significance  at  all. 

Thus  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the  very 
Hnmiioir't  nian,  who  had  given  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in 
w&rprq|eoii.  ^j^^  Libyan  wars  that  &te  had  destined  him,  if 
any  one,  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps 
was  the  noble  struggle  of  man  with  fate  waged  more  nobly 
than  by  him.  The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ; 
but  what  sort  of  army  1  The  Carthaffinian 
civic  militia  had  fought  not  badly  under  H»> 
milcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but  he  knew  well, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants  and  manu&c- 
turers  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril  for  onoe 
to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers.  The 
patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent  offi- 
cers, but  it  was  c^  course  almost  exclusively  the  cultivated 
class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citizen-militia, 
at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Libyphoenician  cavalry.  The 
task  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  general  like 
Ilamilcar,  but  possible  even  for  him  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  well.  But 
he  had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state  reve- 
nues of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.  The  warfare  which  he 
waged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself,  and  he  had  tc 
carry  out  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Monte  Pellegrino.  But 
further,  Hamilcar  was  not  only  a  military  diief 
u6  was  also  a  party  leader.  In  opposition  to  the  implac»> 
ble  governing  party,  which  eagerly  but  patiently  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  him.  he  had  to  seek 
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sapport  among  the  citizens;  uid  although  their  leaden 
might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude  was  deepl} 
corrupt  and  aocustomed  by  the  unhappy  Fjstem  of  corrup 
Uon  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  fcx  it.  In  particu- 
lar emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthr.siasm  might  for 
the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happe*is  even  with  the 
most  venal  corporations ;  but,  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure 
the  permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  for 
his  plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  be  executed  after  a 
series  of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with 
regular  consignments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the 
mob  in  good  humour.  Thus  compelled  to  l/Cg  or  to  buy 
from  the  lukewarm  and  venal  multitude  pernritssion  to  save 
it ;  compelled  to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom 
he  hated  and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered,  at  the 
price  of  humiliation  and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable 
for  his  ends;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised 
traitors  to  their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of 
his  Datiye  city,  his  plans  and  his  contempt — the  noble  hero 
stood  with  few  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  between 
enemies  without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irre- 
solution of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both 
and  defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and 
men  for  the  contest  with  a  land  which,  even  were  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  afar  off  the  promised  land.  When  he  left 
CSarthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age 
to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  U 
the  Roman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago — ^the  **  lion's  brood,"  as  he  called  them 
—in  the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  genius, 
And  of  his  hatred. 

Thf   new  commander-in-ch'ef  of  Libya  departed  firciu 
Carthage  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
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^^^j^^^  the  mercenary  war  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of 
^S^^  518).  He  apparently  meditated  an  expedition 
against  the  free  Libyans  in  the  west.  Hit 
irmy,  wnich  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marchec 
along  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  &ith 
(ul  associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  oame  that  he 
had  crossed  the  sea  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  land 
ed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  natives*— 
with  people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  without  orden 
from  his  government,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  oom- 
plained.  They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he 
neglected  the  affairs  of  Africa;  when  the  Numidians  once 
more  rebelled,  his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually 
routed  them  that  for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity 
on  the  frontier,  and  several  tribes  hitherto  independent  sub- 
g^.  j^  milted  to  pay  tribute.     What  he  personally  did 

J^^njo'  in  Spain,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  in  de- 
tail. His  achievements  compelled  Cato  the 
elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Ham il car's  death,  beheld  in 
Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim,  not- 
withstanding all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  no 
king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Ilamilcar 
Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life 
(518-526),  till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fighting 
bravely  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Scham- 
horst  just  as  his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity. 
During  the  next  eight  years  (527-534)  the  heii 
of  his  office  and  of  his  plans,  his  son-in-law  Ha* 
drubal,  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  his  master  the  work 
a^hich  Hamilcai*  had  begun.  Instead  of  the  small  entrepot 
foi  trade,  which,  along  with  the  protectorate  of  Gades,  was 
all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  possessed  on  the  Spanish 
ooast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as  a  dependency  of  Libya^ 
a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was  founded  in  Spain  by  the  gene> 
ralship  of  Hamilcar,  and  confirmed  by  the  adroit  statesi 
nianship  of  Hasdrubal     The  fiftirest  regions  of  Spain,  tnc 
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southern  and  eastern  coasts,  became  Phoenician  provinces. 
Towns  were  founded ;  above  all,  ^  Spanish  Carthage " 
(Cartagena)  was  established  by  Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good 
harbour  along  the  south  coast,  containing  the  splendid 
^  royal  castle  ^  of  its  founder.  Agriculture  flourished,  and 
tftill  more  mining  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena,  which  a  century  after 
irards  had  a  yearly  produce  of  more  than  £360,000  (36,- 
000,000  sesterces).  Most  of  the  communities  as  far  as  the 
Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage  and  paid  tribute  to  it 
Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means,  even  by  intermarriage, 
attached  the  chiefs  to  the  interests  of  Carthage.  Thun 
Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a  rich  market  for  its  commerce 
and  manu&ctures ;  and  not  only  did  the  revenues  of  the 
province  sustain  the  army,  but  there  remained  a  balance  to 
be  remitted  to  Carthage  and  reserved  for  future  use.  The 
province  at  the  same  time  formed  and  tndned  the  army ; 
r^ular  levies  took  place  in  the  territory  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  incorporated  with  Cardie 
ginian  corps.  Contingents  and  mercenaries,  as  many  as 
were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the  dependent  communities. 
During  his  long  life  of  warfare  the  soldier  found  in  the 
camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a  substitute  for  patriotism 
in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
great  leaders.  Constant  conflicts  with  the  brave  Iberians 
and  Celts  created  a  serviceable  infantry,  to  co-operate  with 
the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  far  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were 
TiM€Artii».  *Uowed  to  go  on.  The  citizens  were  not  asked 
i^^jro^.  for  regular  contributions,  but  on  the  contrary 
MyBM^  derived  benefit  from  the  acquisition  ;  commerce 
recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish  army  with 
its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes  soon  became 
•o  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in  particular  emergen- 
jies,  such  as  after  Hamilcar^s  M\,  to  effect  the  despatch  o/ 
sonsiderable  reinforcements  of  Vfrican  troops  to  Spain,  and 
the  govemi*ig  party,  whether  well  or  ill  affected,  had  tc 
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maintain  silence,  or  at  anj  rate  to  content  themselves  with 
ocmplaining  to  each  other  or  to  their  friends  in  Rosm 
regarding  the  demagogic  officers  and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Rome  too  nothing  took  place  calculated 
Tiie  Roman  s^riously  to  aflfect  the  course  of  Spanish  afiairs 
EFSbS!^  The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
•**«••  Romans  was  undoubtedly  their  very  want  of 

acquaintance  with  tho  circumstances  of  the  remote  peninsult 
—which  was  certainly  also  Hamilcar's  main  reason  fui 
selecting  Spain  and  not,  as  might  oilier  wise  have  been 
possible,  Africa  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  explani^ 
tions  with  which  the  Carthaginian  generals  met  the  Roman 
commissioners  sent  to  Spain  to  procure  information  on  ths 
spot,  and  their  assurances  that  all  this  was  done  only  to 
provide  the  means  of  promptly  paying  the  war-contribQ> 
tions  to  Rome,  could  not  possibly  find  belief  in  the  senate. 
But  they  probably  discerntKi  only  the  immediate  object  of 
Hamilcar's  plans,  viz.,  to  procure  compensation  in  Spain  for 
the  tribute  and  the  traffic  of  the  islands  which  Carthage  had 
lost ;  and  they  deemed  an  aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  particular  an  invasion  of  Italy  from 
Spain — as  is  evident  (both  from  express  statements  to  that 
cfik'.t  and  from  the  whole  state  of  the  case — absolute  impos- 
sibilities. Many,  of  course,  among  the  peace  party  in  Car^ 
thage  saw  further ;  but,  whatever  they  might  think,  they 
could  hardly  be  much  inclined  to  enlighten  their  Roman 
friends  as  to  the  impending  storm,  which  the  Carthaginian 
authorities  had  long  been  unable  to  prevent,  or  that  step 
would  accelerate,  instead  of  averting,  the  crisis ;  and  even 
if  they  did  so,  such  denunciations  proceeding  from  partisans 
would  justly  be  received  with  greiit  caurion  at  Rome.  By 
degrees,  certainly,  the  inconceivably  rapid  and  mighty 
extension  of  tht>  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain  could  not  but 
excite  the  observation  and  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Romans.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  later  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  they  did  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  it. 
About  the  year  528,  mindful  of  their  newborn 
Hellenism,  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  tht 
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two  Greek  or  semi-Greek  towns  on  the  east  eoasi  of  Spain, 
Zacynthus  or  Saguntum  (MurviedrOy  not  far  £rc  m  Valencia), 
and  Emporiae  (Ampurias) ;  and  when  they  acquainted  th€ 
Carthaginian  general  Hasdrubai  that  they  had  done  so,  the^ 
at  the  same  time  warned  him  not  to  push  his  conq  uestn 
▼er  the  Ebro,  with  which  he  promised  compliance.  This 
was  not  done  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  land 
route — ^no  treaty  would  fetter  the  general  who  should 
undertake  such  an  enterprise — ^but  partly  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  material  power  of  the  Spanish  Carthaginians  which 
began  to  be  dangerous,  partly  to  secure,  in  the  free  com- 
munities between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  whom  Rome 
thus  took  under  her  protection,  a  basis  of  operations  in  case 
of  its  being  necessary  to  land  and  make  war  in  Spain.  In 
reference  to  the  impending  war  with  Carthage,  which  the 
senate  did  not  fail  to  see  was  inevitable,  they  hardly  appre- 
hended any  greater  inconvenience  from  the  events  that  had 
occurred  in  Spain  than  that  they  might  be  compelled  tc 
send  some  legions  thither,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be 
somewhat  better  provided  with  money  and  soldiers  than, 
without  Spain,  he  would  have  been  ;  they  were  at  any  rate 
firmly  resolved,  as  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
586  shows  and  as  indeed  could  not  but  be  th« 
ease,  to  begin  and  terminate  the  next  war  in  Africa, — a 
course  which  would  at  the  same  time  decide  the  fate  of 
Spain.  Further  grounds  for  delay  were  suggested  during 
the  first  years  by  the  instalments  from  Carthage,  which  a 
dMlarstlon  of  war  would  have  cut  off,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  Hamiloar,  which  probably  induced  friends  and  foes  to 
think  that  his  projects  must  have  died  with  him.  Lastly, 
daring  the  latter  years  when  the  senate  certainly  began  to 
apprehend  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  delay  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  there  was  the  very  intelligible  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  Gaols  in  ihe  valley  of  the  Po  in  the  first  instance,  for 
these,  threatened  with  extirpation,  might  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  serious  war  undertaken  by  Rome 
lo  allare  the  IVansalpine  tribes  once  more  to  Italy,  and  tc 
Miew  those  Celtio  migrations  which  were  still  fraught  witk 
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very  great  peril.  That  it  was  not  regard  either  for  thf 
Carthaginian  peace  party  or  for  existing  treaties  which  witk- 
held  the  Romans  from  action,  is  self-evident ;  moreover,  if 
they  desired  war,  the  Spanish  feuds  furnished  at  any 
moment  a  ready  pretext.  Tlie  conduct  of  Rome  in  thii 
view  is  by  no  means  unintelligible ;  but  as  little  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  Roman  senate  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
displayed  shortsightedness  and  slackness — faults  which  wera 
still  more  inexcusably  manifested  in  their  mode  of  dealing 
at  the  same  epoch  with  Gallic  nfiairs.  The  policy  of  Uia 
Romans  was  always  more  remarkable  for  tenacity,  cunning, 
and  consistency,  than  for  grandeur  of  conception  or  power 
of  rapid  organization — qualities  in  which  the  enemies  of 
Rome  from  Pyrrhus  down  to  Mithradates  oflen  surpassed 
her. 

Thus  the  smiles  of  fortune  inaugurated  the  brilliantly 
^  conceived  project  of  Ilamilcar.    The  means  of 

war  were  acquired — a  numerous  army  aocus- 
tomcd  to  combat  and  to  conquer,  and  a  constantly  replen- 
ished exchequer ;  but  in  order  that  the  right  moment  might 
be  discovered  for  the  struggle  and  that  the  right  direction 
might  be  given  to  it  there  was  wanted  a  leader.  The  man, 
whose  head  and  heurt  had  in  a  desperate  emei^ency  and 
amidst  a  despairing  people  paved  the  way  for  their  deliver- 
ance, was  no  more,  when  it  became  possible  to  carry  out 
his  design.  Whether  his  successor  Hasdrubal  forbore  to 
make  the  attack  because  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  him 
to  have  not  yet  arrived,  or  whether,  a  statesman  rather  thMi 
a  general,  ho  believed  himself  unequal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  534,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  Carthaginian  officers  (^  the  Spanish 
army  summoned  to  fill  his  place  HMoikily^uie  eld^t  son 
of  HMfiii^r'' He  was  still  a  young  man— bom  in  &06,  and 
now,  therefore,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  but 
his  life  had  already  been  fraught  with  varied 
Miperience.  Hi:  first  recollections  pictured  to  him  his 
fiither  fighting  in  a  distant  land  and  conquering  on  Erote; 
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ae  shared  that  unoonquered  ikJier's  fortunes,  and  symp» 
thised  with  his  feelings,  on  the  peace  of  Gatulus,  on  th« 
bitter  return  home,  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  thf 
Libyan  war.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  followed  his  fathei 
to  the  camp  ;  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  His  light 
and  firmly  built  frame  made  him  an  excellent  runner  and 
fencer,  and  a  fearless  rider ;  the  privation  of  sleep  did  n(4 
affect  him,  and  he  knew  like  a  soldier  how  to  enjoy  or  to 
want  his  food.  Although  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  (he 
camp,  he  possessed  such  culture  as  belonged  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  rank  in  his  day ;  in  Greek,  apparently  afler  he 
had  become  a  general,  he  made  such  progress  under  the 
guidance  of  his  intimate  friend  Sosilus  of  Sparta  as  to  be 
able  to  compose  state  papers  in  that  language.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  entered  the  army  of  his  father,  to  perform  his  first 
feats  of  arms  under  the  paternal  eye  and  to  see  him  fall  in 
battle  by  his  side.  Thereafter  he  had  commanded  the  cav- 
alry under  his  sister's  husband,  Hasdrubal,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  brilliant  personal  bravery  as  well  as  by 
his  talents  as  a  leader.  The  voice  of  his  comrades  now 
summoned  him — the  tried,  although  youthful  general — to 
the  chief  command,  and  he  could  now  execute  the  designs 
for  which  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law  had  lived  and 
died.  He  took  possession  of  the  inheritance,  and  he  was 
worthy  of  it.  His  contemporaries  tried  to  cast  stains  of 
•various  sorts  on  his  character ;  the  Romans  charged  him 
with  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  with  covetousness  ;  and  it  is 
'jTue  that  he  hated  as  only  Oriental 'natures  know  how  to 
hate,  and  that  a  general  who  never  fell  short  of  money  and 
■tores  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  covetous.  But 
though  anger  and  envy  and  meanness  have  written  his  hi»- 
lory,  they  have  not  availed  to  mar  the  pure  and  noble 
image  whioh  it  presents.  Laying  aside  wretched  inventions 
wfaloh  furnish  their  own  refutation,  and  some  things  whioh 
Ua  lieutenants,  particularly  Hannibal  Monomachus  and 
Mago  the  Samnite,  were  guilty  of  doing  in  his  name,  noth- 
ing occurs  in  the  accounts  regarding  him  which  may  not  be 
juslified  in  the  drcumstancei,  and  according  to  the  inter 
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national  law,  of  the  timee ;  and  all  agree  in  thia,  tlial  ha 
eombined  in  rare  perfection  discretion  and  enthusiasm,  cm^ 
tion  and  energy.  He  was  peculiarly  marked  by  that  invent 
ive  orafliness,  which  forms  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  tht 
Phoenician  character ;  he  was  fond  of  taking  singular  aiid 
unexpected  routes ;  ambushes  and  stratagems  of  all  aorta  ' 
were  familiar  to  him  ;  and  he  studied  Uic  character  of  his 
antagonists  with  unprecedented  care.  By  an  unrivalled 
system  of  espionage — he  had  regular  spies  even  in  Rome — 
he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  projects  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
himself  was  frequently  seen  wearing  disguises  and  fiilaehair, 
in  order  to  procure  information  on  some  point  or  othor. 
Every  page  of  the  histr>ry  of  the  period  attests  his  genius  \ 
as  a  general ;  and  his  gids  as  a  statesman  were,  after  thci  ' 
peace  with  Rome,  no  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  his 
reform  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  and  in  the  unparal^ 
elled  influence  which  as  a  foreign  exile  he  exercised  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  Eastern  powers.  The  power  which  he  1 
wielded  over  men  is  shown  by  his  incomparable  control 
over  an  army  of  various  nations  and  many  tongues — an 
army  which  never  in  the  worst  times  mutinied  against  him. 
He  was  a  great  man ;  wherever  he  went,  he  riveted  the  eyes 
of  all. 

Hannibal  resolved  immediately  after  his  nomination  (in 
Rupture  b»-  ^^^  Spring  of  534)  to  commence  the  war.  The 
itld"*^Sr  ^*"^  ^^  ^^^  Celts  was  still  in  a  ferment,  and  war 
Carthage.  seemed  imminent  between  Rome  and  Mace- 
donia: he  had  good  r^itson  now  to  throw  off  the  mask  with- 
out delay  and  to  carry  the  war  whithersoever  he  pleased, 
before  the  Romans  began  it  at  their  own  convenience  with 
a  descent  on  Africa.  His  army  was  soon  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  his  exchequer  was  tolerably  filled  by  means  of 
some  razzias ;  but  the  Carthaginian  government  showed 
itself  far  from  desirous  of  issuing  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Rome.  The  place  of  Hasdrubal,  the  patriotic 
national  leader,  was  even  more  difficult  to  fill  in  Carthagt 
than  that  of  Hasdrubal  the  general  in  Spain ;  the  peaot 
party  had  now  the  ascendancy  at  home,  and  persecuted  Ika 
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leaders  of  the  war  party  with  political  indictments.  The 
rulers  who  had  already  cut  down  and  mutilated  the  plant 
of  Hamilcar  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  the 
unknown  young  man,  who  now  commanded  in  Spain,  to 
ezeicdse  his  youthful  patriotism  at  the  expense  of  the  state : 
and  Hannibal  hesitated  personally  to  declare  war  in  open 
opposition  to  the  legitimate  authorities.  He  tried  to  pro- 
voke the  Saguntines  to  break  the  peace ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  complaining  to  Rome.  When  the  Romans 
on  receiving  their  complaint  nominated  a  com  mission,  he 
tried  to  drive  it  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  treating  it 
rudely ;  but  the  commissioners  saw  how  matters  stood : 
^ey  kept  silence  in  Spain,  with  a  view  to  lodge  complaints 
at  Carthage,  and  with  a  view  to  send  home  the  news  that 
Hannibal  was  ready  to  strike  and  that  war  was  imminent. 
Thus  the  time  passed  away  ;  accounts  had  already  come  of 
the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  suddenly  died 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Hasdrubal ;  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
the  establishment  of  fortresses  was  carried  on  by  the 
Romans  with  redoubled  rapidity  and  energy  ;  preparations 
were  made  in  Rome  for  putting  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the 
insurrection  in  lllyria  in  the  course  of  the  next  spring. 
Every  day  was  precious ;  Hannibal  formed  his  resolution. 
He  sent  summary  intimation  to  Carthage  that  the  Sagun- 
tines were  making  aggressions  on  the  Torboletes,  subjects 
of  Carthage,  and  he  must  therefore  attack  them  ;  and  witb- 
out  waiting  for  a  reply  he  began  in  the  spring  of  535  the 
^^  siege  of   a  town  which  was  in    alliance  with 

Rome,  or  in  other  words,  war  against  Rome. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  views  and  counsels  that 
would  prevail  in  Carthage  from  the  impression  produced  in 
certain  circles  by  York's  capitulation.  All  *^  respectable 
men,''  it  was  said,  disapproved  an  attack  made  *^  without 
orders ; "  there  was  talk  of  disavowal,  of  surrendering  the 
daring  officer.  But  whether  it  was  that  dread  of  the  army 
•od  of  the  multitude  nearer  home  outweighed  in  the  Gar 
diaginian  council  the  fear  of  Rome ;  or  that  they  perceived 
tk  imposs'bility  of  retracing  such  a  step,  now  that  it 
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taken ;  or  that  n.ere  inertness  prevmited  any  definite  action, 
they  determined  at  length  to  do  nothing,  and  to  suffer  tha 
war  to  go  on,  although  not  prepared  to  sanction  it.  Sagun- 
turn  defended  itself,  as  only  Spanish  towns  can  conduct 
their  defence :  had  the  Romans  showed  but  a  tithe  of  the 
energy  of  their  clients,  and  not  trifled  away  their  time  diir 
ing  the  eight  months'  siege  of  Saguntum  in  the  paltry  war^ 
fiire  with  Illyrian  brigands,  they  might,  masters  as  they 
were  of  the  sea  and  of  places  suitable  for  landing,  have 
•pared  themselves  the  disgrace  of  failing  to  grant  the  pro- 
tection which  they  had  promised,  and  might  perhaps  have 
given  a  different  tui*n  to  the  war.  But  they  delayed,  and 
the  town  was  at  length  taken  by  storm.  When  Hannibal 
sent  the  spoil  for  distribution  to  Carthage,  patriotism  and 
ceal  for  war  were  roused  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  had 
hitherto  felt  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  distribution  cut  off 
all  prospect  of  coming  to  terms  with  Rome.  Accordingly, 
when  after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  a  Roman  embassy 
appeared  at  Carthage  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  and  of  the  Gerusiasts  present  in  the  camp,  and 
when  the  Roman  spokesman,  interrupting  an  attempt  at 
justification,  broke  off  the  discussion  and,  gathering  up  his 
robe,  declared  that  he  held  in  it  peace  and  war  and  that  the 
Grerusia  might  choose  between  them,  the  Gerusiasts  mu»* 
tered  courage  to  reply  that  they  lefl  it  to  the  choice  of  the 

Roman ;  and  when  he  offered  war,  they  accepted 

it  (in  the  spring  of  536). 

V  Hannibal,  who  had  lost  a  whole  year  through  the  obsti- 

p^^^^^         nate  resistance  of  the  Saguntines,  had  as  usual 

ttoM  for         retired  for  the  winter  of  535-6  to  Cartagena,  to 

Italy.  make  all  his  preparations  on  the  one  hand  for 

the  attack  of  Italy,  on  the  other  for  the  defence 
of  Spain  and  Africa ;  for,  as  he,  like  his  father  and  his 
brother-in-law,  held  the  supreme  command  in  both  couo* 
tries,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  take  measures  also  for  the 
protection  of  his  native  land.  The  whole  mass  of  his  forces 
amounted  to  about  1^,000  infantry  and  16,000  cavalry ; 
he  had  also  58  elephants,  32  quinqueremes  maimed,  and  1^ 
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not  manned,  besides  the  elephants  and  vessels  remaining  at 
the  capital.  Excepting  a  few  Ligurians  among  the  I'ght 
troops,  there  were  no  mercenaries  in  this  CarthaginiaR  I 
army  ;  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  some  Phoenician 
squadrons,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Carthaginian  suDjcctii 
called  out  for  service— Libyans  and  Spaniards.  To  insure 
the  fidelity  of  the  latter  the  general,  who  know  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  gave  them  as  a  proof  of  his  con 
5denoe  a  general  leave  of  absence  for  the  whole  winter : 
while,  not  sharing  the  narrow-minded  cxciusiveness  o* 
Phoenician  patriotism,  he  promised  to  the  Libyans  on  hif- 
oath  the  citizenship  of  Carthage,  should  they  return  to 
Africa  victorious.  This  mass  of  troops  however  was  only  . 
destined  in  part  for  the  expedition  to  Italy.  Nearly  20,0(K 
men  were  sent  to  Africa,  the  smaller  portion  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  the  capital  and  the  Phoenician  territory  proper, 
the  majority  to  the  western  point  of  Africa.  For  the  pro-  .. 
tection  of  Spain  12,000  in£uitry,  2500  cavalry,  and  nearly  j 
the  half  of  the  elephants  were  left  behind,  in  addition  to  the 
fleet  stationed  there ;  the  chief  command  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  were  entrusted  to  Hannibal's  younger 
brother  Hasdrubal.  The  immediate  territory  of  Carthage 
was  comparatively  weakly  garrisoned,  because  the  capital 
aflbrded  in  case  of  need  sufficient  resources ;  in  like  manner 
a  moderate  number  of  infantry  sufficed  for  the  present  in 
Spain,  where  new  levies  could  be  procured  with  ease, 
whereas  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  arms  spe- 
cially African — horses  and  elephants — was  retained  there. 
Great  oare  was  taken  to  secure  the  communications  between 
Spain  and  Africa:  with  that  view  the  fleet  remained  in 
Spain,  and  western  Africa  was  guarded  by  a  very  strong 
body  of  troops.  The  fidelity  of  the  troops  was  secured  not 
only  by  hostages  collected  from  the  Spanish  communitit^t 
and  detained  in  the  stronghold  of  Saguntum,  but  by  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers  from  the  districts  where  they  were 
raised  to  other  quarters :  the  East  African  militia  were 
moved  chiefly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  to  Western  Africa,  the 
W^t  African  to  Carthage.     Adequate  provision  was  thus 
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made  for  defenoe.  As  to  offensive  measarea,  a  aquadron  of 
20  quinqueremes  with  1000  soldiers  on  board  was  to  sail 
from  Carthage  for  the  west  ooast  of  Italy  and  to  pillage  it. 
and  a  second  of  25  sail  was,  if  possible,  to  re-establiah  itself 
at  Lilybaeum ;  Hannibal  believed  that  he  might  coimt 
*ipon  the  government  making  this  moderate  amount  of 
exertion.  With  the  main  army  he  determined  in  peraon  to 
invade  Italy ;  as  was  beyond  doubt  part  of  the  original  plan 
of  Harailcar.  A  decisive  attack  on  Rome  was  only  poesible 
in  Italy,  as  a  similar  attack  on  Carthage  was  only  posaible 
in  Libya ;  as  certainly  as  Rome  meant  to  begin  her  nezl 
campaign  with  the  latter,  so  certainly  ought  Carthage  not  to 
confine  herself  at  the  outset  to  any  secondary  object  of 
operations,  such  as  Sicily,  or  to  mere  defence-nlefeat  would 
in  any  case  involve  equal  destruction,  but  victory  would  not 
yield  equal  fruit. 

>/  But  how  could  Italy  be  attacked  1  He  might  succeed  in 
Method  of  re^iching  the  peninsula  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  but 
auack.  j£  ^.j^^  project  was  to  be  no  mere  desperate 

adventure,  but  a  military  expedition  with  a  strategic  aim,  a 
nearer  basis  for  its  operations  was  requisite  than  Spain-  or 
Africa.  Hannibal  could  not  rely  for  support  on  a  fleet  and 
a  fortified  harbour,  for  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  the  sea. 
As  little  did  the  territory  of  the  Italian  confederacy  present 
any  tenable  basis.  If  in  very  different  times,  and  in  spite 
of  Hellenic  sympathies,  it  had  withstood  the  shock  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  tiow  fidl  to 
pieces  on  the  appearance  of  the  Phoenician  general ;  an 
invading  army  would  without  doubt  be  crushed  between 
the  network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  the  firmly  consoU- 
dnted  confederacy.  The  land  of  the  Ligurians  and  Celts 
alone  could  be  to  Hannibal,  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon 
111  his  very  similar  Russian  campaigns.  These  tribes  stall 
smarting  under  their  scarcely  ended  struggle  for  independ- 
ence^  alien  in  race  from  the  Italians,  and  feeling  their  very 
existence  endangered  by  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  and 
highways  whose  first  coils  were  even  now  being  fastened 
around  them,  could  not  but  reoogniae  their  deliverers  in  the 
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Phoenician  army  (which  numbered  in  its  ranks  numerous 
Spanish  Celts),  and  would  serve  as  a  support  for  it  to  fall 
back  upon — a  source  whence  it  might  draw  supplies  and 
recruits.  Already  formal  treaties  were  concluded  with  the 
Boii  and  the  Insubres,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
send  guides  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  army,  to  procure  for 
it  a  good  reception  from  the  cognate  tribes  and  supplies 
along  its  route,  and  to  rise  against  the  Romans  as  soon  as  it 
should  set  foot  on  Italian  ground.  In  fine,  the  state  of 
Roman  relations  with  the  East  led  the  Carthaginians  to  this 
same  quarter.  Macedonia,  which  by  the  victory  of  Sellasia 
had  re-established  its  sovereignty  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
at  variance  with  Rome ;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had 
exchanged  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  of  Macedon  and  had 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  lived  as  an  exile  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  the  latter  had  refused  the  demand 
which  the  Romans  made  for  his  surrender.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  armies  from  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Karasu  anywhere  against  the  common  foe,  it  could  only  be 
done  on  the  Po.  Thus  everything  directed  Hannibal  to 
northern  Italy  ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  his  father  had  already 
be^i  turned  to  that  quarter,  is  shown  by  the  reconnoitring 
1^  party  of  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Romans  to 

their  great  surprise  encountered  in  Liguria  in  524. 

The  reason  for  Hannibal's  preference  of  the  land  route 
to  that  by  sea  is  less  obvious ;  for  that  neither  the  mari- 
time sopremaoy  of  the  Romans  nor  their  league  with  Mas* 
silia  could  have  prevented  a  landing  at  Genoa,  is  evident, 
and  was  shown  by  the  sequel.  Our  authorities  fail  to  fur- 
nish us  with  several  of  the  elements,  on  which  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  would  depend,  and  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  conjecture.  Hannibal  had  to  choose  between 
two  evils.  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  the  unknown  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  of  a  sea  voyage  and  of  naval  war, 
it  must  have  seemed  to  him  the  better  course  to  accept 
the  assurances,  which  beyond  doubt  were  seriously  meant, 
of  the  Boii  and  Itisubres,  and  the  more  so  that,  even  if  the 
anny  should  land  at  Geiioa,  it  would  still  have  mountains 

Vol.  n.- 
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lo  cross ;  he  could  Lardly  know  exactly,  how  mudi  BnuJlef 
arc  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  Apennines  at  Genoa 
than  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  any  rate  the  route 
which  he  took  was  the  primitive  Celtic  route,  by  which 
many  much  larger  hordes  had  crossed  the  Alps :  the  all} 
and  deliverer  of  the  Celtic  nation  might  without  temerity 
venture  to  traverse  it. 

So  Hannibal  collected  the  troops,  destined  for  the  grand 
Departon  army,  in  Cartagena  at  the  beginning  of  the  fi^ 
offiaimibaL  yourablc  scasou ;  there  were  90,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Africans  and 
a  third  Spaniards.  The  37  elephants  which  they  took  with 
them  were  probably  destined  rather  to  make  an  impressi^m 
on  the  Gauls  than  for  serious  war&re.  Hannibal's  in&ntry 
no  longer  needed,  like  that  led  by  Xanthippus,  to  shelter 
itself  behind  a  screen  of  elephants,  and  the  general  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  employ  otherwise  than  sparingly  and  with 
caution  that  two-edged  weapon,  which  had  as  often  occa- 
sioned the  defeat  of  its  own  as  of  the  enemy's  army.  With 
this  force  the  general  set  out  in  the  spring  of  536  from  Car- 
sia  tugena  towards  the  Ebro.     He  so  far  informed 

his  soldiers  as  to  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken,  particularly  as  to  the  connections  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Celts  and  the  resources  and  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  even  the  common  soldier,  whose  military  instincts 
lengthened  war  had  developed,  felt  the  clear  perception  and 
die  steady  hand  of  his  leader,  and  followed  him  with 
implicit  confidence  to  the  unknown  and  distant  land ;  and 
the  (uii mated  address,  in  which  he  laid  before  them  the 
[position  of  their  country  and  the  demands  of  the  Bomana, 
the  slavery  certainly  reserved  for  their  dear  native  land, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  imputation  that  they  could  surreih 
der  their  beloved  general  and  his  staff,  kindled  a  soldierlj 
and  patriotic  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  Roman  state  was  in  a  plight,  such  as  easily  oceun 
Position  of      tven  in  firmly-established  and  sagacious  aristoo 

*'  racies.     The  Romans  knew  doubtless  what  they 

wished  to  accomplish,  and  they  took  various  steps ;   but 
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fiothing  was  done  rightly  or  at  the  right  time.  The;^  ixiigh\ 
long  ago  have  been  masters  of  the  gates  of  the  Alps  and 
have  crushed  the  Celts;  the  latter  were  still  formidablop 
and  the  former  were  open.  They  might  either  have  had 
friendship  with  Carthage,  had  they  honourably  kept  the 
m^  peace  of  513,  or,  had  they  not  been  disposed  for 

peace,  they  might  long  ago  have  conquered  Car- 
thage :  the  peace  was  practically  broken  by  the  seizure  of 
Sardinia,  and  they  allowed  the  power  of  Carthage  to  recov- 
er itself  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  peace  with  Macedonia;  but  they 
had  forfeited  her  friendship  for  a  trifling  gain.  There  must 
have  been  a  lack  of  some  leading  statesman  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  on  all  hands 
either  too  little  was  done,  or  too  much.  Now  the  war 
began  at  a  time  and  at  a  place  which  they  had  allowed  the 
Tbciruiotfw  ©nemy  to  determine;  and,  with  all  their  well- 
gJfci^M       founded  conviction  of  military  superiority,  they 

were  perplexed  as  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
and  the  course  to  be  followed  in  their  first  operations. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  more  than  half  a  million  of  ser- 
viceable soldiers ;  the  Roman  cavalry  alone  was  less  good, 
and  rdatively  less  numerous,  than  the  Carthaginian,  the 
former  constituting  about  a  tenth,  the  latter  an  eighth,  of  the 
whole  number  of  troops  taking  the  field.  None  of  the 
states  affected  by  the  war  had  any  fleet  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  fleet  of  220  quinqueremes,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  western  sea.  The  natural 
and  proper  application  of  this  crushing  superiority  of  foros 
was  sel^vident.  It  had  been  long  settled  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  opened  with  a  landing  in  Africa.  The  subset 
quent  turn  taken  by  events  had  compelled  the  Romans  to 
embrace  in  their  scheme  of  the  war  a  simultaneous  landing 
in  Spain,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Spanish  army  from  appear 
ing  before  the  walb  of  Carthage.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  they  ought  above  all,  when  the  war  had  been  prao^ 
tieally  opened  by  Hannibal's  attack  on  Saguntnm  in  th« 
UiL  beginning  of  535,  to  have  thrown  a  Romas 
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army  into  Spain  before  the  town  saocumbed;  bat  tlw) 
neglected  the  dictates  of  interest  no  less  than  of  honour 
For  eight  months  Saguntum  held  out  in  vain :  when  tfaf 
town  passed  into  other  hands,  Rome  had  not  even  equipped 
her  armament  for  landing  in  Spain.  The  country,  howerer, 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  was  still  free,  and  ite 
tribes  were  not  only  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans,  but 
had  also,  like  the  Saguntines,  received  from  Roman  emi»* 
saries  promises  of  speedy  assistance.  Catalonia  may  be 
reached  by  sea  from  Italy  in  not  much  longer  time  thac 
from  Cartagena  by  land :  had  the  Romans  started,  like  the 
Phoenicians,  in  April,  after  the  formal  declaration  of  wai 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  Hannibal  might  have 
encountered  the  Roman  legions  on  the  line  of  the  Ebro. 
At  length,  certainly,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  aud 

HAnnibaion  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^*®  ^*  ready  for  the  expedition  to 
the  Ebra  Africa,  and  the  second  consul  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  ordered  to  the  Ebro ;  but  he  proceeded  leis- 
urely, and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  Po,  he 
allowed  the  army  that  was  ready  for  embarkation  to  be 
employed  there,  and  formed  new  legions  for  the  Spanish 
expedition.  So  although  Hannibal  encountered  on  the  Ebro 
very  vehement  resistance,  it  proceeded  only  from  the  na- 
tives ;  and,  as  under  existing  circumstances  time  was  still 
more  precious  to  him  than  the  blood  of  his  men,  he  sur- 
mounted the  opposition  after  some  months  with  the  loss  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  army,  and  reached  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. That  the  Spanish  allies  of  Rome  would  be  sacrificed 
a  second  time  by  that  delay  might  have  been  as  certainly 
foreseen,  as  the  delay  itself  might  have  been  easily  avoided ; 
but  probably  even  the  expedition  to  Italy  itself  which  in 
the  spring  of  586  must  not  have  been  anticipated 
in  Rome,  would  have  been  averted  hj  the  timelv 
appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain.  Hannibal  had  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  sacrificing  his  Spanish  ^  kingdom," 
and  throwing  himself  like  a  desperado  on  Italy.  The  time 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  siege  of  Saguntum  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Catalonia,  and  the  considerable  corps  wfcio^;  hf 
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left  behind  for  the  occupition  of  the  newly-won  territorj 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  sufficiently  show  thaft^ 
had  a  Bonuui  army  disputed  the  possession  of  Spain  with 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  content  to  withdraw  from  it; 
and — which  was  the  main  point — had  the  Romans  been  able 
to  delay  his  departure  from  Spain  for  but  a  few  weeks, 
winter  would  have  closed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  before 
Hannibal  reached  them,  and  the  African  expedition  would 
have  departed  without  hindrance  for  its  destination. 

Arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  Hannibal  sent  home  a  portion 
ll««.*qH  la  of  his  troops ;  a  measure  which  he  had  resolved 
^'^  on  from  the  first  with  the  view  of  showing  to  the 

soldiers  how  confident  their  general  was  of  success,  and  of 
counteracting  the  presentiment  that  his  enterprise  was  one 
of  those  from  which  there  is  no  return.  With  an  army  of 
50,000  infantry  and  9000  cavalry,  entin^ly  veteran  soldiers, 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  without  difficulty,  and  then  took 
the  coast  route  by  Narbonne  and  Nimcs  through  the  Celtio 
territory,  which  was  opened  to  the  army  partly  by  the  con- 
nections previously  formed,  partly  by  Carthaginian  gold, 
partly  by  arms.  It  was  not  till  it  arrived  in  the  end  of 
July  at  the  Rhone  opposite  Avignon,  that  a  serious  resist- 
flelpiost  &n<^  appeared  to  await  it.  The  consul  Scipio, 
^'•■■'^*^  who  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  had  landed  at  Mas* 
silia  (about  the  end  of  June),  had  there  been  informed  that 
be  had  oome  too  late  and  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  not 
only  the  Ebro  but  the  Pyrenees.  On  receiving  these  ao- 
eoonts,  which  appear  to  have  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  to  the  course  and  the  object  of  Hannibal,  the  oon* 
sul  had  temporarily  abandoned  his  expedition  to  Spain,  and 
bad  reaolyed  in  connection  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  thai 
region,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Massiliots  and 
thereby  under  that  of  Rome,  to  receive  the  PhoenioLans  on 
P^^p  of  the  Rhone,  and  to  obstruct  their  passage  of  the 
^'^™»*-  river  and  their  march  into  Italy.  Fortunately 
for  Hannibal,  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  meant  to 
eroM,  thwe  lay  at  the  moment  only  the  general  levy  of  tha 
Cdta,  while  die  consul  himself  with  his  army  of  22,000  in* 
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fitntrj  and  2000  horse  was  still  in  Massiliay  fomr  dayrf 
march  fiirther  down  the  stream.  The  messengers  of  th# 
Gallic  levy  hastened  to  inform  him.  It  was  the  object  ol 
Hannibal  to  convey  his  army  with  its  numerous  oavalrj 
ind  elephants  across  the  rapid  stream  under  the  eyes  of  the 
•nemy,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio ;  and  he  possessed 
not  a  single  boat.  He  immediately  gave  directions  that  all 
the  boats  belon^ng  to  the  numerous  navigators  of  tlie 
Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  bought  up  at  any 
price,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  boats  should  be  supplied  by 
rafls  made  from  felled  trees,  so  that  all  the  numerous  army 
could  be  conveyed  over  in  one  day.  While  this  was  done, 
a  strong  division  under  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  up  the  stream  till  they  reached  a  suita- 
ble point  for  crossing,  which  they  found  undefended,  situ- 
ated two  short  days*  march  above  Avignon.  Here  they 
crossed  the  river  on  hastily  constructed  rafts,  with  the  view 
of  then  moving  down  on  the  left  bank  and  taking  the  Gauls, 
who  were  impeding  the  passage  of  the  main  army,  in  the 
rear.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  they  had  reach- 
ed the  Rhone,  and  of  the  third  after  Hanno's  departure,  the 
preconcerted  smoke-signals,  which  Hannibal  was  anxiously 
expecting  from  the  division  that  had  been  detached,  arose 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Just  as  the  Gauls,  seeing  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  of  boats  began  to  move,  were  hastening  to 
occupy  the  bank,  their  camp  behind  them  suddenly  burst 
into  flames.  Surprised  and  divided,  they  were  unable 
either  to  withstand  the  attack  or  to  resist  the  passage,  and 
they  dispersed  in  hasty  flight. 

Scipio  meanwhile  held  councils  of  war  in  Massilia  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  occupying  the  ferries  of  the  Rhone,  and 
was  not  induced  to  move  even  by  the  urgent  messages  that 
came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.  He  distrusted  their 
accounts,  and  he  contented  himself  with  detaching  a  weak 
Roman  cavalry  division  to  reconnoitre  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  This  detachment  found  the  whole  en^tray'i 
army  already  transported  to  that  bank,  and  occupied  in 
bring'Qg  over  the  elephants  which  alone  remained  on  ths 
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right  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and,  after  it  had  warmly  engaged 
some  Carthaginian  squadrons  in  the  district  of  Avignon, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  complete  its  recoDi 
aaissanoe — ^the  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  and  Phoeni* 
cians  in  this  war — it  hastily  returned  to  report  at  head« 
parters.  Scipio  now  started  in  the  utmost  haste  with  all 
his  troops  for  Avignon ;  but,  when  he  arrived  there,  even 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  that  had  been  left  behind  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  elephants  had  already  taken  its  departure 
three  days  ago,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  consul  but  to 
return  with  weary  troops  and  little  credit  to  Massilia,  and 
to  revile  the  "  cowardly  flight "  of  the  Punic  leader.  Thus 
the  Romans  had  for  the  third  time  through  pure  negligence 
abandoned  their  allies  and  an  important  line  of  defence ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  sacrificed  the  real  means  of  repairing 
their  error  by  passing  after  this  first  blunder  from  mistaken 
slackness  to  mistaken  haste,  and  by  still  attempting  without 
any  prospe(!t  of  success  to  do  what  might  have  been  done 
with  so  much  certainty  a  few  days  before.  When  once 
Hannibal  was  in  the  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side  of 
the  Rhone,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  reaching 
the  Alps ;  but  if  Scipio  had  at  the  first  accounts  proceeded 
with  his  whole  army  to  Italy — the  Po  might  have  been 
reached  by  way  of  Genoa  in  seven  days — and  had  united 
with  his  corps  the  weak  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
he  might  have  at  least  prepared  a  formidable  reception  for 
the  enemy.  But  not  only  did  he  lose  precious  time  in  the 
march  to  Avignon,  but,  able  as  otherwise  he  was,  he  wanted 
either  the  political  courage  or  the  military  sagacity  to 
change  the  destination  of  his  corps  as  the  change  of  circum 
stances  required.  He  sent  the  main  body  under  his  brother 
Gnaeus  to  Spain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  few  men  to 
Pisae* 

Hannibal,  who  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  had  as* 
ramiii^  sembled  the  army  and  explained  to  his  troops 
PMnffeof       the  object  of  his  expedition^  and  hod  brought 

^^        forward  the  Celtic  chief  Magilus  himself,  who 
had  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to  addreas  the  armj 
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through  an  interpreter,  meanwhile  continued  his  march  tc 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  without  obstruction.  Which  of  these 
passes  he  should  choose,  could  not  be  at  once  determined 
either  by  the  shortness  of  the  route  or  by  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  he  had  no  time  to  lose  either 
in  circuitous  routes  or  in  combat.  He  had  nece&sarily  to 
select  a  route  which  should  be  practicable  for  his  baggage^ 
his  numerous  cavalry,  and  his  elephants,  and  in  which  an 
army  could  procure  sufficient  means  of  subsistence  either 
by  friendship  or  by  force ;  for,  although  Hannibal  had  made 
preparations  to  convey  provisions  after  him  on  beasts  of 
burden,  these  could  only  meet  for  a  few  days  the  wanta 
of  an  army  which  still,  notwithstanding  its  great  losses, 
amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
coast  route,  which  Hannibal  abstained  from  taking  not 
because  the  Romans  obstructed  it,  but  because  it  would 
have  led  him  away  from  his  destination,  there  were  only 
two  well-known  routes  leading  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul 
to  Italy  in  ancient  times :  *  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gen^vrc)  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini 
(by  Susa  or  Fenestrelles  to  Turin),  and  that  of  the  Graian 
Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  leading  into  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi  (to  Aosta  and  Ivrca).  The  farmer  route  is  the 
shorter;  but,  after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rhone^  it 
passes  by  the  impracticable  and  unfruitful  valleys  of  the 
Drac,  the  Romanche,  and  the  upper  Durance,  through  a 
difficult  and  poor  mountain  country,  and  requires  at  least  a 
seven  or  eight  days'  mountain  march.  A  military  road  was 
first  constructed  there  by  Pompeius,  to  furnish  a  shortei 
communication  between  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul. 

The  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  somewhat  longw; 
but|  after  crossing  the  first  Alpine  wall  that  forms  the  eas^ 

*  It  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  the  route  by  Mout  Oenis  b^ 
same  a  military  road.  The  eaatem  passes,  such  as  that  over  the  Poa^ 
aine  Alps  or  the  Great  St.  Bernard — which,  moreover,  was  only  eo» 
Terted  into  a  military  road  by  Caesar  and  Augostus^are,  of  ooiirae^  It 
this  ease  out  of  the  question. 
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em  boundary  of  the  Rhone  valley,  it  keeps  by  the  valle} 
of  the  upper  Is^re,  which  stretches  from  Grenoble  by  Cham* 
b^ry  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  or,  in 
oth^  words,  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  is  the 
broadest,  most  fertile  and  most  populous  of  all  the  Alpine 
valleys.  Moreover,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
while  not  the  lowest  of  all  the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps, 
is  by  &r  the  easiest ;  although  no  artificial  road  was  con* 
■trticted  there,  an  Austrian  corps  with  artillery  crossed  the 
Alps  by  that  route  in  1815.  And  lastly  this  route,  which 
only  leads  over  two  mountain  ridges,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  the  great  military  route  from  the  Celtic  to  the 
Italian  territory.  The  Carthaginian  army  had  thus  in  fad 
no  ohoioe.  It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  not  a  motive 
influencing  the  decision  of  Hannibal,  that  the  Celtic  tribes 
allied  with  him  in  Italy  inhabited  the  country  up  to  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  while  the  route  by  Mont  Gen^vre  would 
have  brought  him  directly  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini, 
who  were  from  ancient  times  at  feud  with  the  Insubres. 

So  the  Carthaginian  army  marched  in  the  first  instance 
up  the  Rhone  towards  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^re,  not,  as 
might  be  presumed,  by  the  nearest  route  up  the  lefl  bank 
o(  the  lower  Isdre  from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  but  through 
the  **  island  "  of  the  AUobroges,  the  rich,  and  even  then 
thickly  peopled,  low  ground,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the  Is^re,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Alps.  The  reason  of  this  movement  was, 
that  the  nearest  route  would  have  led  them  through  an  im* 
practicable  and  poor  mountain-country,  while  the  ^  island  * 
was  level  and  extremely  fertile,  and  was  separated  by  but  • 
•ingle  mountain-wall  from  the  valley  of  the  upper  b^re. 
The  march  along  the  Rhone  into,  and  across,  the  ''  island  " 
lo  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  wall  was  accomplished  in  sixteeo 
days:  it  presented  little  difficulty,  and  in  the  'Msland" 
itself  Hannibal  dexterously  availed  himself  of  a  feud  tloat 
had  broken  out  between  two  chiefs  of  the  Allobrogeu  to 
attach  to  his  interests  one  of  the  most  important  of  die 
ehieby  who  not  CHily  escorted  the  Carthaginians  thro  \gb  ti^ 
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whole  plain,  but  also  supplied  them  with  proyisions,  and 
ftirnished  the  soldiers  Arith  arms,  clothing,  and  shoes.  But 
the  expedition  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  crossing 
of  the  first  Alpine  chain,  which  rises  predpitously  like  a 
wall,  and  over  which  only  a  single  available  path  lead^ 
(over  Mont  du  Chat,  near  the  hamlet  Chevelu).  The  popo 
lation  of  the  Allobrogcs  had  strongly  occupied  the  pass. 
Hannibal  learned  the  state  of  matters  early  enough  to  avoid 
a  surprise,  and  encamped  at  the  foot,  until  after  sunset  the 
Colts  dispersed  to  the  houses  of  the  nearest  town  :  he  then 
seized  the  pass  in  the  night.  Thus  the  summit  was  gained ; 
but  on  the  extremely  steep  path,  which  leads  down  from  the 
summit  to  the  lake  of  Bourget,  the  mules  and  horses  slipped 
and  fell.  The  assaults,  which  at  all  available  points  were 
made  by  the  Celts  upon  the  army  in  march,  were  very  an- 
noying, by  reason  not  so  much  of  the  direct  injury  which 
they  inflioted,  as  of  the  confusion  which  they  occasioned ; 
and  when  Hannibal  with  iiis  light  troops  threw  himself  from 
above  on  the  Allobrogcs,  those  wore  chased  indeed  without 
difficulty  and  with  heavy  loss  down  the  mountain,  but  the 
confusion,  in  the  train  especially,  was  still  further  incre^ised 
by  the  noise  of  the  combat.  So,  when  after  much  loss  he 
arrived  in  the  plain,  Hannibal  immediately  attacked  the 
nearest  town,  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  Imrbarians,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  in  sump- 
tor  animals  and  horses.  After  a  day's  repose  in  the  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Chaml>^ry  the  army  ct>ntinued  its  mardi  up 
the  Is^re,  without  btMUg  detained  either  by  want  of  supplies 
or  by  attacks  so  long  as  the  valley  continued  broad  and  fei^ 
UK  It  was  onlv  when  on  the  fourth  dav  thev  entered  the 
t-erritory  of  the  Ce\itrones  (the  modem  TarantAise)  where 
the  valley  gradually  contracts,  that  they  had  greater  occat 
rion  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  Centrones  received  the 
army  at  the  boundary  of  their  country  (si>mewhere  about 
Oonflans)  with  branches  and  garlands,  fumishetl  cattle  fbt 
•laughter,  guides,  and  hostagi^ ;  and  the  Carthaginiant 
marched  through  their  territory  as  through  a  friendly  land 
Wh«i,  however,  the  troops  had  reached  the  very  £  ot  ol 
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the  Alps,  at  the  point  where  the  path  leavi^  the  e^re,  aiK) 
winds  by  a  narrow  and  difficult  defile  along  the  brook  R^ 
das  up  to  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  all  at  once  the 
militia  of  the  Ceutrones  appeared  partly  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  partly  on  the  crests  of  the  rocks  enclosing  the  pass 
on  the  right  and  left,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  train  and 
baggage.  But  Hannibal,  whose  unerring  tact  had  seen  in 
all  the  courtesies  of  the  Ceutrones  nothing  but  a  scheme  to 
secure  at  once  immunity  for  their  territory  and  a  rich  spoil, 
had  in  expectation  of  such  an  attack  sent  forward  the  bag- 
gage and  cavalry,  and  covered  the  march  with  all  his  infan- 
try. By  this  means  he  frustrated  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
although  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  moving  along  the 
mountain  slopes  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  infantry,  and 
inflicting  very  considerable  loss  by  hurling  or  rolling  down 
stones  upon  it.  At  the  "  white  stone  "  (still  called  la  rochi 
blancke)y  a  high  isolated  chalk  cliff  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Bernard  and  commanding  the  ascent  to  it,  Hannibal 
encamped  with  his  infantry,  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
horses  and  sumpter  animals  laboriously  climbing  upward 
throughout  the  whole  night ;  and  amidst  continual  and  very 
bloody  conflicts  he  at  length  on  the  following  day  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  There,  on  the  sheltered  table-land 
which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles  round  a 
little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Doria,  he  allowed  the  army  to 
rest.  Despondency  had  begun  to  seize  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  The  paths  that  were  becoming  ever  more  diflv 
cult,  the  provisions  failing,  the  marching  through  defilesi 
exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  foes  whom  they  could 
not  reach,  the  sorely  thinned  ranks,  the  hopeless  situation 
of  the  stragglers  and  the  wounded,  the  object  which  appear^ 
ed  chimerical  to  all  save  the  enthusiastic  leader  and  his 
immediate  staff— -all  these  things  began  to  tell  even  on  the 
African  and  Spanish  veterans.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
general  remained  ever  the  same ;  numerous  stragglers  n^ 
joined  the  ranks ;  the  friendly  Gauls  were  near ;  the  waters 
shed  was  reached,  and  the  view  of  the  descending  path,  so 
g1add«ming  to  the  mountain-pilgrim,  opened  up:   aftc**  § 
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brief  repose  they  prepared  with  renewed  courage  for  thi 
last  and  most  difficult  undertaking, — the  downward  marofa 
[n  it  the  army  was  not  materially  annoyed  by  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  advanced  season — it  was  already  the  banning  of 
September — occasioned  troubles  in  the  descent^  equal  tc 
those  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  ascent  by  the  attadrs 
of  the  barbarians.  On  the  steep  and  slippery  mountain- 
slope  along  the  Doria,  where  the  recently  &llen  snow  had 
concealed  and  obliterated  the  paths,  men  and  animals  went 
astray  and  slipped,  and  were  precipitated  into  the  chasms. 
In  fiict,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march  they  reached 
a  portion  of  the  path  about  two  hundred  paces  in  length,  on 
which  aTalanches  are  constantly  descending  from  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Cramont  that  overhang  it,  and  where  in  cold 
summers  snow  lies  throughout  the  year.  The  iu&ntry 
crossed ;  but  the  horses  and  elephants  were  unable  to  pass 
over  the  smooth  masses  of  ice,  on  which  there  lay  but  a 
thin  covering  of  freshly  fallen  snow,  and  the  general  en- 
camped above  the  difficult  spot  with  the  baggage,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  elephants.  On  the  following  day  the  horse- 
men, by  zealous  exertion  in  entrenching,  prepared  a  path 
for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  ;  but  it  was  not  until  afler 
a  further  labour  of  three  days  with  constant  reliefs,  that  the 
half-famished  elephants  could  at  length  be  conducted  over« 
In  this  way  the  whole  army  was  after  a  delay  of  four  days 
once  more  united ;  and  after  a  further  three  days'  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Doria,  which  was  ever  widening 
and  displaying  greater  fertility,  and  whose  inhabitants  thr 
Salassi,  clients  of  the  Insubres,  hailed  in  the  Carthaginian 
their  allies  and  deliverers,  the  army  arrived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  in  the  plain  of  Ivrea,  where  the  exhausted 
troops  were  quartered  in  the  villages,  that  by  good  nursing 
and  a  fortnight's  repose  they  might  recruit  from  their  un- 
paralleled hardships.  Had  the  Romans  placed  a  corps,  as 
they  might  have  done,  of  30,000  men  thoroughly  fresh  and 
ready  for  action  somewhere  near  Turin,  and  immediateh 
forced  on  a  battle,  the  prospects  of  Hannibal's  great  plao 
would  have  been  very  dubious ;  fortunately  for  hi'n.  unoe 
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more,  thej  were  not  where  they  should  have  :)een,  and  thej 

did  not  disturb  the  troops  of  the  enemy  in  the  repose  which 

was  so  greatly  needed.* 

The  object  was  attained,  but  at  a  heavy  cost.  Of  th« 
50,000  veteran  infantry  and  the  9,000  cavalry, 
which  the  army  had  numbered  at  the  crossing 

of  the  Pyrenees,  more  than  half  had  been  sacrifioed  in  the 

*  The  much  dlscufised  questions  of  topography,  oonnected  with  tfali 
celebrated  expedition,  may  be  regarded  is  cleared  up  and  substantially 
BolTed  by  the  masterly  investigations  of  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer 
Respecting  the  chronological  questions,  which  likewise  present  difficul- 
ties, a  few  remarks  may  be  exceptionally  allowed  to  have  a  plaoe  here. 

When  Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  **  the  peaks 
were  already  beginning  to  be  thickly  covered  with  snow  **  (Pol.  iii.  54) ; 
snow  lay  on  the  route  (PoL  iii.  55),  perhaps  for  the  roost  part  snow  not 
fireshly  fallen,  but  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  avalanches.  At  the  S)t 
Bernard  winter  begins  about  Michaelmas,  and  the  falling  of  snow  in 
September ;  when  the  Englishmen  already  mentioned  crossed  the  monn* 
tain  at  the  end  of  August,  they  found  almost  no  snow  on  their  road, 
bat  the  slopes  on  both  sides  were  covered  with  it  Hannibal  thus  ap* 
pears  to  have  arrived  at  the  pass  in  the  beginning  of  Sq>tember ;  which 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  statement  that  he  arrived  there  "  when  the 
winter  was  already  approaching  " — ^for  avvajttnv  rtiv  rij?  nXttaSoq  diHtyr 
(Pol.  KL  54)  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  this,  least  of  all  the 
day  of  the  heliaeal  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (about  26th  October) ;  comp. 
Meier,  ChrtmoL  I  241. 

If  Hannibal  reached  Italy  nine  days  later,  and  therefore  about  the 
middle  of  September,  there  19  room  for  the  events  that  occurred  from 
that  time  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  towards  the  end  of  December 
(n^fl  /(MAf^H^  r^oTTo^,  Pol.  iii.  72),  and  in  particular  for  the  transport* 
bg  of  the  army  destined  for  Africa  from  Lilybaeiim  to  Placentia.  This 
hypothecs  fbrther  suits  the  statement  that  the  day  of  departure  was 
announced  at  an  assembly  of  the  army  i';r6  rijv  iaqi,in^  m^op  (PoL  iii.  84)^ 
and  therefore  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  that  the  march  lasted  five 
(or  aoeording  to  App.  vii.  4,  six)  months.  If  Hannibal  was  thus  at  the 
9l  Bernard  in  the  beginning  of  September,  he  must  have  letohed  the 
Bhone  at  the  beginning  of  August — for  he  spent  thirty  days  in  makmg 
bis  way  from  the  Rhone  thither — and  in  that  case  it  ih  evident  that 
Seipio,  who  embarked  at  the  beginning  of  summer  (Pol.  ifi.  41)  and  so 
•I  latest  by  the  commencement  of  June,  must  have  spent  much  time  ^n 
Ibe  voyage  or  remained  for  a  considerable  period  in  singul'V  inaction  af 
MaasQia. 
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conflicts,  the  inarches,  and  the  passages  of  the  rivers 
Hannibal  now,  according  to  his  own  statement^  numbered 
not  more  than  20,000  infantry— of  whom  three-fifths  were 
Libyans  and  two-fiflhs  Spaniards — and  6,000  cavalry,  part 
of  whom  were  dismounted :  the  comparatively  small  lost 
of  the  latter  proclaimed  the  excellence  of  the  Numidian 
oavalry  no  less  than  the  consideration  of  the  general  in 
making  a  sparing  use  of  troops  so  select.  A  march  of  526 
miles  or  about  33  moderate  days'  marching — the  continu 
ancc  and  termination  of  which  were  only  rendered  possible 
by  unforeseen  accidents  and  still  more  unforeseen  blunders 
of  the  enemy,  and  which,  while  it  was  disturbed  by  no  spe* 
cial  misfortunes  on  a  great  scale  that  could  not  be  antici- 
pated, not  only  cost  such  sacrifices,  but  so  fatigued  and 
demoralized  the  army,  that  it  needed  a  long  rest  in  order  to 
be  again  ready  for  action — is  a  military  operation  of  doubt- 
ful value,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hannibal  him- 
self regarded  it  as  successful.  Only  in  so  speaking  we  may 
not  pronounce  an  absolute  censure  on  the  general :  we  see 
well  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  operations  pursued  by  him, 
but  we  cannot  determine  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to 
foresee  them — his  route  lay  through  an  unknown  land  of 
barbarians — or  whether  any  other  plan,  such  as  that  of 
taking  the  coast  road  or  of  embarking  at  Cartagena  or  at 
Carthage,  would  have  exposed  him  to  fewer  dangers.  The 
cautious  and  masterly  execution  of  the  plan  in  its  details  at 
any  rate  deserves  our  admiration,  and  to  whatever  causes 
the  result  may  have  been  due — whether  it  was  due  mainly 
to  the  favour  of  fortune,  or  mainly  to  the  skill  of  the  gene- 
ral— the  grand  idea  of  Hamilcar,  that  of  taking  up  the  con- 
flict with  Rome  in  Italy,  was  now  realized.  It  was  hit 
genius  that  projected  this  expedition  ;  and  as  the  task  of 
SVein  and  Soharnhorst  was  more  difficult  and  nobler  than 
that  of  York  and  Blucher,  so  the  unerring  tact  of  historical 
tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last  link  in  the  great 
oliAin  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the  A.ps,  with  a 
greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasimenc 
lake  and  of  the  plain  of  Cannae. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   WAR    UHDXR   HANNIBAL   TO   THB  BATTLK  OF  O^^NNAM 

1'hb  appearance  of  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  Roman 
Uuwfbia  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Alps  changed  all  at  once  the  situa- 
JgJjJ^*  tion  of  affairs,  and  disconcerted  the  Roman  plan 

^*"-  of  war.     Of  the  two   principal  armies  of  the 

Romans,  one  had  landed  in  Spain  and  was  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy  there :  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  recall 
it.  The  second,  which  was  destined  for  Africa  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius,  was  fortu- 
nately still  in  Sicily  :  in  this  instance  Roman  delay  for  onoe 
proved  useful.  Of  the  two  Carthaginian  sqtiadrons  destined 
for  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  first  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
some  of  its  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Syracusans  near 
Messana ;  the  second  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  surprise 
Lilybaeum,  and  had  thereafter  been  defeated  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement off  that  port.  But  the  continuance  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  in  the  Italian  waters  was  so  inconvenient,  that  the 
consul  determined,  before  crossing  to  Africa,  to  occupy  the 
small  islands  around  Sicily,  and  to  dislodge  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  operating  against  Italy.  The  summer  passed  away  in 
the  conquest  of  Melita,  in  the  chase  after  the  enemy's 
squadron,  which  he  expected  to  find  at  the  Lipan  islands 
while  it  had  made  a  descent  near  Vibo  (Monteleone)  and 
pillaged  the  Bruttian  coast,  and,  lastly,  in  gaining  informs 
tioL  as  to  a  suitable  spot  for  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
fo  that  the  army  and  fleet  were  still  at  Lilybaeum,  when 
orders  arrived  from  the  senate  that  they  should  return  with 
all  poasible  speed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes. 

In  this  way,  while  the  two  great  Roman  armies,  each  in 
ttself  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Hannibal,  rcnsined  at  a 
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great  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Romans  wen 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  No  doubt 
a  Roman  army  was  there,  in  consequence  of  an  insurreo 
tion  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Celt«  even  before  tbf 
arrival  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The  founding  of  'he 
two  Roman  strongholds  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  each  of 
which  received  6,000  colonists,  and  more  especially  (ht 
pMparations  for  the  founding  of  Mutina  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  had  already  in  the  spring  of  536  driven 
the  Boii  to  revolt  before  the  time  concerted  with 
Hannibal ;  and  the  Insubres  had  immediately  joined  them. 
The  colonists  already  settled  in  the  territory  of  Mutina, 
suddenly  attacked,  took  refuge  in  the  town.  The  praetor 
Lucius  Manlius,  who  held  the  chief  command  at  Arimtnum, 
hastened  with  his  single  legion  to  relieve  the  blockaded 
colonists ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  the  woods,  and  no  course 
was  left  to  him  afler  sustaining  great  loss  but  to  establish 
himself  upon  a  hill  and  to  submit  to  a  siege  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Boii,  till  a  second  legion  sent  from  Rome  under 
the  praetor  Lucius  Atilius  succeeded  in  relieving  army  and 
town,  and  in  suppressing  for  the  moment  the  Gaulish  insur- 
rection. This  premature  rising  of  the  Boii  on  the  one 
hand,  by  delaying  the  departure  of  Scipio  for  Spain,  essc^n- 
tially  promoted  the  plans  of  Hannibal ;  on  the  other  hand, 
but  for  its  occurrence  he  would  have  found  the  valley  of  the 
Po  entirely  unoccupied,  except  the  fortresses.  But  the  Ro- 
man  corps,  whose  two  severely  thinned  legions  did  not 
number  20,000  soldiers,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Celts 
in  check,  and  did  not  think  of  occupying  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  Romans  only  learned  that  the  passes  were 
threatened,  when  in  August  the  consul  Publius  Scipio  re- 
airned  without  his  army  from  Massilia  to  Italy,  and  pei^ 
haps  even  then  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  matter,  because, 
forsooth,  the  foolhardy  attempt  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
Alps  alone.  Thus  at  the  decisive  hour  and  on  the  decisive 
spot  there  was  not  even  a  Roman  outpost.  Hannibal  had 
Aill  time  to  rest  his  army,  to  capture  after  a  three  days 
•iege  the   cnpital   of  the  Taurini  which  closed   its  gatet 
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igainst  him,  and  to  induce  <  r  terrify  into  allianoe  w  tt.  him 
•U  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  communities  in  the  upper  liasic 
of  the  Po,  before  Scipio,  ^ho  had  taken  the  command  in 
the  Po  valley,  encountered  him. 

Scipio,  who,  with  an  army  considerably   smaller  aid 

very  weak  in  cavalry,  had  the  difficult  task  'A 

^^n  of         preventing  the  advance  of  the  superior  force  jf 

^  the  enemy  and  of  repressing  the  movements  of 

insurrection  which  everywhere  were  spreading  among  the 
CeltSy  had  crossed  the  Po  probably  at  Placentia,  and 
marched  up  the  river  to  meet  the  enemy,  while  Hannibal 
after  the  capture  of  Turin  marched  downwards  to  relieve 
OatOULim.  ^^^  Insubres  and  Boii.  In  the  plain  between  the 
Om  Tidno.  Ticino  and  the  Sesia,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  had  advanced  with  the* light  infantry 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  encountered  the  Punic 
cavalry  sent  out  for  the  like  purpose,  both  led  by  the  gene- 
rals in  person.  Scipio  accepted  battle  when  offered,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  but  his  light 
infantry,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  dispersed 
before  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and 
while  the  latter  engaged  the  masses  of  the  Roman  horsemen 
in  front,  the  light  Numidian  cavalry,  after  having  pushed 
aside  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  took  the 
Roman  horsemen  in  flank  and  rear.  This  decided  the  com- 
bat. The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  very  considerable.  The 
consul  himself,  who  made  up  as  a  soldier  for  his  deficiencies 
as  a  general,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  owed  his 
safety  entirely  to  the  devotion  of  his  son  of  seventeen,  who, 
courageously  dashing  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled his  squadron  to  follow  him  and  rescued  his  father. 
Soipio,  enlightened  by  this  combat  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
JDemy,  saw  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  posting 
himself  with  a  weaker  army,  in  the  plain  with  his  back  to 
the  riyer,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  under  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist.  As  the  operaticni 
became  contracted  into  a  narrower  space  and  h*s  illusicaa 
regarding  Roman  invincibility  departed,  he  recovered  the  u<« 
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of  his  considerable  military  talents,  which  the  adveDturonf 
boldness  of  his  youthful  opponent's  plans  had  for  a  moment 
paralyzed.  While  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitdied 
battle,  Scipio  by  a  rapidly  projected  and  steadily  executed 
march  succeeded  in  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  riTef 
which  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  abandoned,  and  broke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Po  behind  his  army  ;  the  Roman  de> 
tachment  of  600  men  charged  to  cover  the  process  of  de- 
otruction  were,  however,  intercepted  and  made  prisoners. 
But  as  the  upper  course  of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hannibal,  he  could  not  b^  prevented  from  marching  up  the 
stream,  crossing  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  in  a  few  dayi 
confronting  the  Roman  army  on  the  right  bank:.  The  latter 
The  armies  ^^  taken  a  position  in  the  plain  in  front  of  Pla- 
etFiaoentiA.  centia ;  but  the  mutiny  of  a  Celtic  division  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  the  Gallic  insurrection  breaking  out 
afresh  all  around,  compelled  the  consul  to  evacuate  the 
plain  and  to  post  himself  on  the  hills  behind  the  Trebia, 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  loss,  because  the 
Numidian  horsemen  sent  in  pursuit  lost  their  time  in  plun« 
dering,  and  setting  fire  to,  the  abandoned  camp.  In  this 
strong  position,  with  his  left  wing  resting  on  the  Apennines, 
his  right  on  the  Po  and  the  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  Trebia — no  inconsiderable  stream  at 
that  season — Scipio  was  unable  to  save  the  rich  stores  of 
Clastidium  (Casteggio),  from  which  in  this  position  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  arn)y  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was  he  able  to 
avert  the  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  part  of  almost 
all  the  Gallic  cantons,  excepting  the  Cenomani  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome ;  but  he  completely  checked  the  progress 
of  Hannibal,  and  compelled  him  to  pitch  his  camp  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  position  taken  up 
by  Sdpio,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Cenomani  threaten- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Insubres,  hindered  the  main  body  of 
the  Gallic  insurgents  from  directly  joining  the  enemy,  and 
g^ve  to  the  second  Roman  army,  which  meanwhile  had 
arrived  at  Ariminum  from  Lilybaeum,  the  opportunity  of 
reaching  Pla  )entia  through  the  midst  of  the  insurgent  ooii» 
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try  without  material  hindranoe,  and  of  uniting  itself  with 
tiie  army  of  the  Po. 

Scipio  had  thus  solved  his  difficult  task  brilliantly  ano 
Battifffpthtt  completely.  The  Roman  army,  now  close  on 
**^**  40,000  strong,  and  though  not  a  match  for  itt 

antagonist  in  cavalry,  at  least  equal  in  infantry,  had  simplj 
to  remain  in  its  existing  position,  in  order  to  compel  the 
enemy  either  to  attempt  in  the  winter  season  the  passage 
of  the  river  and  an  attack  upon  the  camp,  or  to  suspend  his 
advance  and  to  test  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Gauls  by  the 
burden  of  winter  quarters.  Cle^r,  however,  as  this  was,  it 
was  no  less  clear  that  it  was  now  December,  and  that  imder 
the  course  proposed  the  victory  might  perhaps  be  gained  by 
Rome,  but  would  not  be  gained  by  the  consul  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  who  held  the  sole  command  in  consequence  of 
Scipio's  wound,  and  whose  year  of  office  expired  in  a  few 
months.  Hannibal  knew  the  man,  and  neglected  no  means 
of  alluring  him  to  fight.  The  Celtic  villages  that  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Romans  were  cruelly  laid  waste,  and, 
when  this  brought  on  a  conflict  between  the  cavalry,  Hanni- 
bal allowed  his  opponents  to  boast  of  the  victory.  Soon 
thereafter  on  a  raw  rainy  day  a  general  engagement  came 
on,  unlooked  for  by  the  Romans.  From  the  earliest  hour 
of  the  morning  the  Roman  light  troops  had  been  skirmish- 
ing with  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ;  the  latter  slowly 
retreated,  and  the  Romans  eagerly  pursued  it  through  the 
deeply  swollen  Trebia,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained.  Suddenly  the  cavalry  halted  ;  the 
Roman  vanguard  found  itself  &ce  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Hannibal  drawn  up  for  battle  on  a  field  chosen  by  himself; 
it  was  losty  unless  the  main  body  should  cross  the  stream 
with  all  speed  to  its  support  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
te  Romans  came  on  and  hastened  to  form  in  order  of  bat* 
tie,  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  wings,  the  infantry  in  the 
centre.  The  light  troops,  who  formed  the  vanguard  rv 
both  sides,  began  the  combat :  but  the  Romans  had  already 
almost  exhausted  their  missiles  against  the  cavalry,  and  iiu* 
mediately  gave  way.    In  like  manner  the  cavalry  gave  waj 
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<m  the  wings,  hard  pressed  by  the  elephants  in  Gnmt,  and 
outflanked  right  and  led  by  the  far  more  numerous  Caitha^ 
ginian  horse.  But  the  Roman  infantry  proved  itself  worthy 
of  its  name :  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  it  fought  with 
very  decided  superiority  against  the  infantry  of  the  enemj, 
and  even  when  the  repulse  of  the  Roman  horse  allowed  die 
enemy's  cavalry  and  lightrarmed  troops  to  turn  their  attaidui 
against  the  Roman  infantry,  the  latter,  although  ceasing  to 
advance,  obstinately  maintained  its  ground.  At  this  stage 
a  select  Carthaginian  band  of  2,000  men,  half  infimtry,  half 
cavalry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mago,  Hannibal's  young^ 
brother,  suddenly  emerged  from  an  ambush  in  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  fell  upon  the  densely  entangled  mas^ 
es.  The  wings  of  the  army  amd  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man centre  were  broken  up  and  scattered  by  this  attack, 
while  the  first  division,  10,000  men  strong,  in  compact  ar- 
ray broke  through  the  Carthaginian  lino,  and  made  a  pas- 
sage for  itself  obliquely  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
inflicting  great  loss  on  the  opposing  infantry  and  more 
especially  pn  the  Gallic  insurgents.  This  brave  body,  pur- 
sued but  feebly,  thus  reached  Placentia,  The  remaining 
mass  was  for  the  most  part  slaughtered  by  the  elephants 
and  light  troops  of  the  enemy  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river :  only  part  of  the  CAvalry  and  some  divisions  of  in- 
fantry were  able,  by  wading  through  the  river,  to  gain  the 
camp  whither  the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow  them,  and 
thus  they  too  reached  Placentia.*     Few  battles  confer  more 

*  Poljbius's  accoaDt  of  the  battle  on  the  Trebla  is  quite  desr.  If 
Plaoentia  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  where  it  falls  into  tha  Po^ 
and  if  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank,  while  the  Roman  en€ain|> 
ment  was  pitched  upon  the  right — both  of  whioh  points  have  been  diet 
pated,  but  are  nevertheless  indisputable — the  Roman  soldiera  must  ew* 
tainly  have  passed  the  Trebia  in  order  to  gain  Plaoentia  as  well  aa  le 
gain  the  camp.  But  those  who  crossed  to  the  camp  mast  have  mtds 
their  way  through  the  disorganized  portions  of  their  own  army  and 
through  the  corps  of  the  enemy  that  iiad  gone  round  to  their  rear,  and 
moat  then  have  crossed  the  river  almost  in  hand  to  hand  combat  witk 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  the  passage  near  Plaoentia  was  aoeoBii 
•liihed  after  the  pursuit  had  alackciied ;  the  oorpe  was  aeveral 
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honour  on  the  Roman  soldier  than  this  on  the  Trebia,  and 
few  at  the  same  time  furnish  graver  impeachment  of  the 
general  in  command ;  although  the  candid  judge  will  not 
forget  that  a  commander-in-chief  expiring  on  a  definite  day 
was  an  immilitary  institution,  and  that  figs  cannot  be  reaped 
from  thistles.  The  victory  came  to  be  costly  even  to  the 
rictors.  Although  the  loss  in  the  battle  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Celtic  insurgents,  yet  a  multitude  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Uannibal  died  afterwards  from  diseases  engendered  by  that 
raw  and  wet  winter  day,  and  all  the  elephants  perished  ex- 
cept one. 

TTie  efiect  of  this  first  victory  of  the  invading  army  was, 
that  the  national  insurrection  now  spread  and 
^  assumed  shape  without  hindrance  throughout 
gj^""  the  Celtic  territory.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man army  of  the  Po  threw  themselves  into  the 
fortresses  of  Placentla  and  Cremona :  completely  cut  off 
firom  home,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  their  supplies  by 
way  of  the  river.  The  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  only 
escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  being  taken  prisoner,  when 
with  a  weak  escort  of  cavalry  he  went  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  elections.  Hannibal,  who  would  not  hazard  the 
health  of  his  troops  by  further  marches  at  that  inclement 
season,  bivoaacked  for  the  winter  where  he  was ;  and,  as  a 
aerions  attempt  on  the  larger  fortresses  would  have  led  to 

dbtMit  from  the  fMd  of  battle,  and  had  arrived  within  reach  of  a  Ro- 
mtm  fortreti ;  it  may  even  have  been  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
pwored,  that  a  bridge  led  over  the  Trebia  at  that  point,  and  that  the  tits 
dipotU  on  the  other  bank  was  oocupied  by  the  garrlBon  of  Flaccntia. 
b  is  erident  that  the  first  passage  was  just  as  difficult  as  the  seoond  was 
May,  and  therefore  with  good  reason  Polybius,  military  judge  as  he 
WIS,  Sisrely  says  of  the  corps  of  10,000,  that  in  dose  columns  it  cut  its 
way  to  PkieeBtia  (iiL  74,  6),  without  mentioning  the  passage  of  the  river 
wliiflli  in  this  ease  was  unatteoded  with  difiloalty. 

The  erroneouaneea  of  the  view  of  Livy,  which  transfers  the  Phoent 
fliiD  camp  to  the  right,  the  Roman  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  has 
lilely  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  We  may  only  further  mention,  tba* 
the  site  of  Glastidlum,  near  the  modem  Oasteggio,  has  now  l<e:  as 
iyri%bed  by  inecriptions  (OrtUi^HtnMtn,  6117). 
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no  result,  contented  himself  with  annoying  the  enemy  by 
Attacks  on  the  river-port  of  Placentia  and  other  minor  Ro* 
man  positions.  He  employed  himself  mainly  in  organiiiog 
the  Gallic  insurrection :  more  than  60,000  foot  soldiers  and 
4,000  horsemen  from  the  Celts  are  said  to  have  joined  Ub 
army. 

No  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  in  Rome  for  tht 
2j^  campaign  of  537.    The  senate  thought,  and  cot 

juitarr  unreasonably,  that,  despite  the  lost  battle,  their 
eai  podtum  position  was  by  no  means  fraught  with  serious 
danger.  Besides  the  coast-garrisons,  which  were 
despatched  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Tarontum,  and  the  rein* 
forcements  which  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  two  new  consult 
Gains  Flaminius  and  Gnaeus  Servilius  obtained  only  as 
many  men  as  were  necessary  to  restore  the  four  legions  to 
their  full  complement ;  additions  were  made  to  the  strength 
of  the  cavalry  alone.  The  consuls  had  to  protect  the  north- 
ern frontier,  and  stationed  themselves  accordingly  on  the 
two  highways  which  led  from  Rome  to  the  north,  the  west- 
ern of  which  at  that  time  terminated  at  Arretium,  and  the 
eastern  at  Ariminum ;  Gaius  Flaminius  occupied  the  former, 
Gnaeus  Servilius  the  latter.  There  they  ordered  the  troops 
from  the  fortresses  on  the  Po  to  join  them,  probably  by 
water,  and  awaited  the  commencement  of  the  favourable 
season,  when  they  proposed  to  occupy  in  the  defensive  tlio 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  then,  resuming  offensive  oper»> 
lions,  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  effect  a  juDO- 
tion  somewhere  near  Placentia.  But  Hannibal  by  do 
means  intended  to  defend  the  valley  of  the  Po.  He  knew 
Rome  better  perhaps  than  the  Romans  knew  it  themselves, 
and  was  very  well  aware  how  decidedly  he  was  the  weaker 
and  continued  to  be  so  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  battle 
en  the  Trebia ;  he  knew  too  that  his  ultimate  object,  the 
humiliation  of  Rome,  was  not  to  be  wrung  from  the  ufr 
bending  Roman  pride  either  by  terror  or  by  surprise,  but 
could  only  be  gained  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  thf 
haughty  city.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  Italian  fed» 
ration  was  in  political  solidity  and  in  military  resoureei  In 
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Onitely  superior  to  an  adversary,  who  received  only  preoari- 
OU8  and  irregular  support  fiom  home,  and  who  was  in  the 
first  instance  dependent  for  aid  in  Italy  solely  on  the  vacil- 
lating and  capricious  nation  of  the  Celts;  and  that  the 
Phoenician  foot  soldier  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
taken  by  Hannibal,  far  inferior  in  point  of  tactics  to  the 
legionary,  had  been  completely  proved  by  the  defensive 
movements  of  Scipio  and  the  brilliant  retreat  of  the  de- 
feated infantry  on  the  Trebia.  From  this  conviction  flowed 
the  two  fundamental  principles  which  determined  Hannibal^s 
whole  method  of  operations  in  Italy — viz.,  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on,  somewhat  adventurously,  with  con- 
stant changes  in  the  plan  and  in  the  theatre  of  operations ; 
and  that  its  favourable  issue  could  only  be  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  political  and-  not  of  militai*y  successes-— of  the 
gradual  loosening  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Italian  fede- 
ration«  This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  necessary, 
because  the  single  element  which  Hannibal  had  to  throw 
into  the  scale  against  so  many  disadvantages — his  military 
genius — only  told  with  its  full  weight,  when  he  constantly 
foiled  his  opponents  by  unexpected  combinations ;  he  was 
undone,  if  the  war  became  stationary.  This  aim  was  the 
aim  dictated  to  him  by  right  policy,  because,  mighty  con- 
queror though  he  was  in  battle,  he  saw  very  clearly  that  on 
each  occasion  he  vanquished  the  generals  but  not  the  city, 
and  that  after  each  new  battle  the  Romans  remained  just 
as  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  as  he  was  personally  su- 
perior to  the  Roman  commanders.  That  Hannibal  even 
at  the  height  of  his  fortune  never  deceived  himself  on  this 
pointy  is  '^  &ct  more  wonderful  than  his  most  wondrous 
battles. 

It  was  these  motives,  and  not  the  entreaties  of  the  Gault 

that  he  should  spare  their  country — ^which  would 
th«      not  have  influenced  him — that  induced  Hannibal 

now  to  forsake,  as  it  were,  his  newly  acquired 
basia  of  operations  against  Italy,  and  to  transfer  the  scene 
of  war  to  Italy  itsel£  Before  doing  so  he  gave  orders  that 
all  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  before  him.    He  ofdered 
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the  Romans  to  be  separated  and  loaded  with  chi^s  as  alaToi 
— ^the  statement  that  Hannibal  put  to  death  all  the  Bomam 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  wlio  here  and  elsewhere  fell  inic 
his  hands,  is  beyond  doubt  at  least  strongly  exaggerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Italian  allies  were  released  with* 
oat  ransom,  and  charged  to  repoit  at  home  that  Hannibal 
waged  war  not  against  Italy,  but  against  Rome;  that  ha 
promised  to  every  Italian  commimity  the  restoration  of  its 
ancient  independence  and  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  that 
the  deliverer  was  about  to  follow  those  whom  he  had  net 
free,  bringing  release  and  revenge.  So,  when  the  winter 
ended,  he  started  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  search  for  a 
route  through  the  difficult  defiles  of  the  Apennines.  Graiua 
Fiaminius,  with  the  Etruscan  army,  was  still  for  the  mo- 
ment at  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  from  that  point  towards 
Lucca  in  order  to  protect  the  vale  of  the  Amo  and  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  soon  as  the  season  should  allow. 
But  Hannibal  anticipated  him.  The  passage  of  the  Apen* 
nine«  was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  at  a  point 
as  far  west  as  possible  or,  in  other  words,  as  distant  as  pos- 
sible from  the  enemy ;  but  the  marshy  low  grounds  be- 
tween the  Serchio  and  the  Arno  were  so  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring  rains,  that  the  army 
had  to  march  four  days  in  water,  without  finding  any  other 
dry  spot  for  resting  by  night  than  was  supplied  by  piling 
the  baggage  or  by  the  sumpter  animals  that  had  &llen. 
The  troops  underwent  unutterable  sufferings,  particularly 
the  Gallic  infantry,  which  marched  behind  the  Carthaginians 
along  tracks  already  rendered  impassable  :  they  murmured 
loudly  and  would  undoubtedly  have  dispersed  to  a  man, 
bad  not  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  Mago,  which 
brought  up  the  rear,  rendered  ^ight  impossible.  The 
horses,  assailed  by  a  distemper  m  their  hoofs,  fell  in  heaps ; 
varirms  diseases  decimated  the  soldiers ;  Hannibal  himself 
lost  an  eye  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia. 

But  the  object  was  attained.     Hannibal  encamped  at 

_  Fiesole,  while  Gaius  Fiaminius  was  still  wait- 

m{i  at  Arezzo  until  the  roads  should  beoonif 
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pasBable  that  he  might  blockade  them.  Aftei  the  Roman 
defensive  position  had  thus  been  turned,  the  best  course  for 
the  consul,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  mountain  passes  but  certainly  was  unable  now  to 
feoe  Hannibal  in  the  open  field,  would  have  been  to  wait  till 
the  second  army,  which  had  now  become  completely  super- 
fluous at  Ariminum,  should  arrive.  He  himself,  however 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  a  political  party  leader,  raised 
to  distinction  by  his  efforts  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  indignant  at  the  government  in  consequence  of  the 
aristocratic  intrigues  concocted  against  him  during  his  con- 
sulship ;  carried  away,  through  a  doubtless  justifiable  oppo- 
sition to  their  beaten  track  of  partisanship,  into  a  scornful 
defiance  of  tradition  and  custom ;  intoxicated  by  a  blind 
aflfection  for  the  common  people,  and  by  quite  as  bitter  a 
hatred  towards  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  a  military 
g^ius.  His  campaign  against  the  Insubres  of  531,  which 
to  unprejudiced  judges  only  showed  that  good 
soldiers  often  repair  the  errors  of  bad  generals 
(p.  100),  was  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  adherents  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  Romans  had  only  to  put  Gaius 
Flaminius  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  order  to  make  a 
speedy  end  of  Hannibal.  Talk  of  this  sort  had  procured 
for  him  his  second  consulship,  and  hopes  of  this  sort  had 
now  brought  to  his  camp  so  great  a  multitude  of  unarmed 
followers  eager  for  spoil,  that  their  number,  according  to  the 
assurance  of  sober  historians,  exceeded  that  of  the  legiona- 
ries. Hannibal  based  his  plan  in  part  on  this  circumstance. 
So  far  from  attacking  him,  he  marched  past  him,  and  caused 
the  country  all  around  to  be  pillaged  by  the  Celts  who 
thoroughly  understood  plundering,  and  by  his  numerous 
cavalry.  The  complaints  and  indignation  of  the  multitude 
which  had  to  submit  to  be  plundered  under  the  eyes  of  the 
hero  who  had  promised  to  enrich  them,  and  the  protestation 
of  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  believe  him  possessed  of 
dther  the  power  or  the  resolution  to  undertake  anything 
before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  could  not  but  induce 

vou  n.— 7 
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such  a  man  to  display  his  genius  for  strategy,  and  to  give  a 
sharp  lesson  to  his  inconsiderate  and  haughty  foe. 

No  plan  was  ever  more  successful.  In  haste,  the  consul 
Battle  on  foUowed  the  line  of  march  of  the  enemy,  who 
•**•  T^^       passed  by  Arezzo  and  moved  slowly  through  the 

rich  valley  of  the  Chiana  towards  Perugia,  He* 
overtook  him  in  the  district  of  Cortona,  where  Hannibal, 
accurately  informed  of  his  antagonist's  march,  had  had  fiill 
time  to  select  his  field  of  battle — a  narrow  defile  between 
two  steep  mountain  walls,  closed  at  its  outlet  by  a  high  hill, 
and  at  its  entrance  by  the  Trasimene  lake.  With  the  flower 
of  his  in&ntry  he  barred  the  outlet ;  the  light  troops  and 
the  cavalry  placed  themselves  in  concealment  on  either  side. 
The  Roman  columns  advanced  without  hesitation  into  the 
unoccupied  pass ;  the  thick  morning  mist  concealed  from 
them  the  position  of  the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  Roman 
line  approached  the  hill,  Ilannibal  gave  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle ;  *  the  cavalry,  advancing  behind  the  heights,  closed  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mist  rolling 
away  revealed  the  Phoenician  arms  everywhere  along  the 
crei$ts  on  the  right  and  left.  There  was  no  battle ;  it  was  a 
mere  rout.  Those  that  remained  out  of  the  defile  were 
driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  lake.  The  main  body  was 
annihilated  in  the  pass  itself  almost  without  resistance,  and 
most  of  them,  including  the  consul  himself,  were  cut  down 
in  the  order  of  march.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column, 
formed  of  6,000  infantry,  cut  their  way  through  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  proved  once  more  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  legions ;  but,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
without  knowledge  of  its  fate,  they  marched  on  at  random, 
were  surrounded  on  the  following  day,  on  a  hill  which  they 
had  occupied,  by  a  corps  of  Carthaginian  cavalry,  and — as 

*  Tie  date  of  the  battle,  28rd  June  aocording  to  the  tmcorreetod 
calendar,  must,  according  to  the  rectified  calendar,  fall  somewhere  la 
April,  since  Qnintus  Fabius  resigned  tA»  dictatorship,  after  six  months, 
in  the  middle  of  antumn  (Lit.  xzii.  81,  7 ;  82,  1),  and  must  thoiefon 
have  entered  upon  it  about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  oonfbdon  of 
the  calendar  (i.  687)  in  Rome  was  even  at  this  period  verj  great. 


^ 
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(he  capitulation,  which  promised  them  a  fh>c  rotreat,  was 
rejected  by  Hannibal — were  all  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  : 
15,000  Romans  had  fallen,  and  as  many  were  captured  ;  in 
other  words,  the  army  was  annihilated.  The  slight  Cartha* 
ginian  loss — 1,500  men — again  fell  mainly  upon  the  Gau}fv 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  immediately  afler  tlie 
battle  on  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Ariminam  under  Graius  Centenius,  4,000  strong,  which 
Gnaeus  SerFiliua  had  sent  forward  to  the  support  of  his 
colleague  while  he  himself  advanced  by  slow  marches,  was 
likewise  surrounded  by  the  Phoenician  army,  and  partly 
slain,  partly  made  prisoners.  All  Etruria  was  lost,  and 
Hannibal  might  without  hindrance  march  on  Rome.  The 
Romans  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst;  they  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  dictator  to  repair  the  walls  and  conduct  the 
defence,  for  which  an  army  of  reserve  was  formed.  At  the 
same  time  two  new  legions  were  summoned  under  arms  in 
the  room  of  those  annihilated,  and  the  fleet,  which  might  be- 
come of  importance  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  was  put  in  order^-^ 
But  Hannibal  was  more  farsighted  than  king  Pyrrhus. 

namiibaioii  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  march  on  Rome ;  nor  even  against 
JJj««*  Gnaeus  Servilius,  an  able  general,  who  had  with 

the  help  of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  road 
preserved  his  army  hitherto  uninjured,  and  would  perhaps 
have  kept  his  antagonist  at  bay.  Once  more  a  movement 
occurred  which  was  quite  unexpected.  Hannibal  inarched 
past  the  fortress  of  Spoletium,  which  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  surprise,  through  Umbria,  fearfully  devastated  the  teiii- 
tory  of  Pioenum  which  was  covered  all  over  with  Roman 
brmhouses,  and  halted  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
men  and  horses  of  his  army  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
painful  Elects  of  their  spring  campaign  ;  here  he  rested  for 
a  considerable  time  to  allow  his  army  to  recruit  its  strength 
in  a  pleasant  district  and  at  a  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  to 
B«ors»ni»-  reorganize  his  Libyan  infantry  afler  the  Roman 
ottt^^      mode,  the  means  for  which  were  fiimished  to 

him  by  the  mass  of  Roman  arms  among  \h< 
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spoil.  From  this  point,  moreover,  he  resumed  h^  long 
interrupted  communication  with  his  native  land,  sending  hin 
messages  of  victory  by  water  to  Carthage.  At  length, 
when  his  army  was  sufficiently  restored  and  had  been  ad^ 
quately  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  new  arms,  he  broke  ap 
ind  marched  slowly  along  the  coast  into  southern  Italy* 

He  had  calculated  correctly,  when  he  chose  this  time  for 
t  emodelling  his  infantry.  The  surprise  of  his  antagonistii 
who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the  oapi* 
taly  allowed  him  at  least  four  weeks  of  undisturbed  leisure 
for  the  execution  of  the  unprecedentedly  bold  experiment  of 
changing  completely  his  military  system  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  country  and  with  an  army  still  comparatively  small, 
and  of  attempting  to  oppose  African  legions  to  the  invinci- 
ble legions  of  Italy.  But  his  hope  that  the  confederacy 
would  now  begin  to  break  up  was  not  fulfilled.  In  this 
respect  the  Etruscans,  who  had  carried  on  their  last  wars 
of  independence  mainly  with  Gallic  mercenaries,  were  of 
less  moment ;  the  flower  of  the  confederacy,  particularly  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  consisted — next  to  the  Latins— of 
the  Sabellian  communities,  and  with  good  reason  Hannibal 
had  now  come  into  their  neighbourhood.  But  one  towr. 
afler  another  closed  its  gates ;  not  a  single  Italian  commu- 
nity entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  This  result 
was  a  great,  in  fact  an  all-important,  point  gained  for  Rome. 
[Nevertheless  it  was  felt  in  the  capital  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  put  the  fidelity  of  their  allies  to  such  a  test, 
War  in  Low-  without  a  Roman  army  to  keep  the  field.  The 
er  Italy.  dictator  Quintus  Fabius  combined  the  two  sup- 
plementary legions  formed  in  Rome  with  the  army  of 
Ariminum,  and  when  Hannibal  marched  past  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Lucerui  towards  Arpi,  the  Roman  standards 
appeared  on  his  right  flank  at  Aeca.  Their  leader,  however, 
pursued  a  difierent  course  from  his  predeoessors. 
Quintud  Fabius  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of 
a  deliberation  and  firmness,  which  to  not  a  few  seemed  pro* 
crastination  and  obstinacy.  Zealous  in  his  reverence  for  ths 
good  old  times,  for  the  political  onmipotenoe  of  the  senate, 
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and  for  the  command  of  the  burgomasters,  he  looked  to  a 
methodical  prosecution  of  the  war  as — next  to  sacrifices  anc* 
prayer — the  means  of  saving  the  state.  A  political  antag 
onlst  of  Graius  Flaminius,  and  summoned  to  the  head  of 
affairs  in  virtue  of  the  reaction  against  his  foolish  war 
demi^ogism,  Fabius  departed  for  the  camp  just  as  hrmly 
resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  at  any  price,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  determined  at  any  price  to  6ght  one ;  ha 
was  without  doubt  convinced  that  the  first  elements  uf 
strategy  would  forbid  Hannibal  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
Itoman  army  confronted  him  intact,  and  that  accordingly  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  weaken  by  petty  conflicts  and 
gradually  to  starve  out  the  enemy's  army,  dependent  as  it 
was  on  foraging  for  its  supplies.  « 

Hannibal,  well  served  by  his  spies  in  Rome  and  in  the 
i£„^io  Roman  army,  immediately  learned  how  matters 
Jig^*^  stood,  and,  as  usual,  adjusted  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
▲poik  paign  in  accordance  with  the  individual  character 

of  the  opposing  leader.  Passing  the  Roman  army,  he  march- 
ed over  the  Apennines  into  the  heart  of  Italy  towards  Benevcn- 
tum,took  the  open  town  of  Telesia  on  the  boundary  between 
Samnium  and  Campania,  and  thence  turned  against  Capua, 
which  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  Italian  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  been  oppressed  and 
maltreated  in  a  more  vexatious  manner  than  any  other  com- 
munity had  been  by  the  Roman  government.  He  had 
formed  connections  there,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
Oampanians  might  revolt  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  but  in 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  So,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
took  the  road  to  Apulia.  During  all  this  march  of  the 
CSarthaginian  army  the  dictator  had  followed  along  the 
heights,  and  had  condemned  his  soldiers  to  the  melancholy 
tesk  of  looking  on  with  arms  in  their  hands,  while  the 
Nutnidian  cavalry  plundered  the  faithful  allies  far  and  wide, 
and  the  villages  over  all  the  plain  rose  in  flames.  At  length 
lie  opened  up  to  the  exasperated  Roman  army  the  eagerlj 
eoveted  prospect  of  attacking  the  enemy.  When  Hannibal 
had  h^guk  his  retreat^  Fabius  intercepted  his  route  neai 
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Casilinum  (the  modern  Capua),  by  strongly  ganisoning  that 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturnus  and  occupying  the 
heights  that  secured  the  right  bank  with  his  main  armj, 
while  a  division  of  4,000  men  encamped  on  the  road  itself 
that  led  along  by  the  river.  But  Hannibal  ordered  his 
light-armed  troops  to  climb  the  heights  which  rose  imm^ 
Jiatcly  alongside  of  the  road,  and  to  drive  before  them  a 
number  of  oxen  with  lighted  faggots  cm  their  horns,  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Carthaginian  army  were  thus  marching 
off  during  the  night  by  torchlight  Tl\e  Roman  division, 
which  blocked  up  the  road,  imagining  that  they  were  evaded 
and  that  further  covering  of  the  road  was  superfluouSi 
marched  by  a  side  movement  to  the  same  heights.  Along 
the  road  thus  lefl  free  Hannibal  then  retreated  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  without  encountering  the  enemy ;  next 
morning  he  without  difficulty,  but  with  severe  loss  to  the 
Bomans,  disengaged  and  recalled  his  light  troops.  Hanni- 
bal then  continued  his  march  unopposed  in  a  north-easterly 
direction ;  and  by  a  widely-circuitous  route,  after  traversing 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  lands  of  the  Hirpinians, 
Campauians,  Samnites,  Paelignians,  and  Frentanians  with- 
out resistance,  he  arrived  with  rich  booty  and  a  full  chest 
once  more  in  the  region  of  Luceria,  just  as  the  harvest  there 
was  about  to  begin.  Nowhere  in  his  extensive  march  had 
he  met  with  active  opposition,  but  nowhere  had  he  found 
War  in  allies.      Clearly  perceiving  that  no  course  re* 

AptUia.  mained  for  him  but  to  take  up  winter  quartera 

in  the  open  field,  he  began  the  difficult  operation  of  collect* 
ing  the  winter  supplies  requisite  for  the  army,  by  means  of 
Its  own  agency,  from  the  fields  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  selected  the  broad  and  mostly  flat  district 
of  northern  Apulia,  which  furnished  grain  and  grass  in 
abundance,  and  which  could  be  completely  commanded  by 
his  excellent  cavalry.  An  entrenched  camp  was  oonstmoted 
at  Gerunium,  twenty -five  miles  to  the  north  of  Luoeriai 
Two-thirds  of  the  army  were  daily  despatched  from  it  to 
bring  in  the  stores,  while  Hannibal  with  the  remainder  took 
up  a  positior  to  protect  the  camp  and  the  detachmenti  aenl 
out. 
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The  master  of  the  horse^  Marcus  Minueias,  who  held 
fkbiiu  md  temporary  command  in  the  Roman  camp  dur* 
Miniieiiu.       •^^  ^^  absence  of  the  dictator,  deemed  this  a 

suitable  opportunity  for  approaching  the  enemy  more  dose* 
ly,  and  formed  a  camp  in  the  territory  of  the  Larinates ; 
where  on  the  one  hand  by  his  mere  presence  he  checked  th« 
lending  out  of  detachments  and  thereby  hindered  the  pro^ 
raioning  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  series  of  successful  conflicts  in  which  his  troops  encoun- 
tered isolated  Pheenician  divisions  and  even  Hannibal  him- 
self^ drove  the  enemy  from  their  advanced  positions  and 
compelled  them  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Gerunium 
On  the  news  of  these  successes,  which  of  course  lost  noth- 
ing  in  the  telling,  reaching  the  capital,  the  storm  broke  forth 
against  Quintus  Fabius.  It  was  not  altogether  unwar- 
ranted. Prudent  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  abide 
by  the  defensive  and  t'O  expect  success  mainly  from  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  enemy's  means  of  subsistence,  there  was  yet 
something  strange  in  a  system  of  defence  and  of  starving  out, 
under  which  the  enemy  had  laid  waste  all  central  Italy  with- 
out opposition  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  army  of  equal 
numbers,  and  had  provisioned  themselves  sufficiently  for 
the  winter  by  an  organized  method  of  foraging  on  the  great- 
est scale.  Publius  Scipio,  when  he  commanded  on  the  Po, 
bad  not  adopted  this  view  of  a  defensive  attitude,  and  the 
attempt  of  his  successor  to  imitate  him  at  Casilinum  had 
fiiiled  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  copious  fund  of  ridicule 
to  the  scofiers  of  the  city.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  Italian 
oommunities  had  not  wavered,  when  Hannibal  so  palpably 
showed  them  the  superiority  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
anility  of  Roman  aid ;  but  how  long  could  they  be  expected 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  double  war,  and  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  plundered  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Roman  troops 
and  of  their  own  contingents  ?  Finally,  iU  could  not  be  al- 
leged that  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  compelled  the 
general  to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  was  composed,  in- 
deed, in  part  of  militia  called  out  for  the  emergency,  but 
the  flower  of  it  consisted  of  the  legions  of  Ariminum  Wf> 
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euatomed  to  service ;  and,  no  fitr  from  being  ditoonnged  by 
the  last  defeats,  it  was  indignant  at  the  far  from  honouraUt 
task  which  its  general, ''  Hannibal's  lackey,''  assigned  ^  it| 
and  it  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.     In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  the  most  violent 
invectives  were  directed  agairst  the  obstinate  old  man.  Hi« 
political  opponents,  with  the  former  praetor  Marcus  Teren* 
ttus  Varro  at  their  head,  laid  hold  of  the  quarrel-^-^lbr  the 
understanding  of  which  we  must  not  forget  diat  the  dictatior 
was  practically  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  the  office  was 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  conservative  party«— and, 
in  concert  with  the  discontented  soldiers  and  the  possessors 
of  the  plundered  estates,  they  carried  an  unconstitutional 
and  absurd  resolution  of  the  people  conferring  the  dictatoi^ 
ship,  which  was  destined  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command  in  times  of  danger,  on  Marcus  Minucius,*  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  lieutenant  of  Quintus  Fabius,  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Fabius  himself.     Thus  the  Roman  army, 
after  its  hazardous  division  into  two  separate  corps  had  just 
been  appropriately  remedied,  was  once  more  divided  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  two  sections  were  placed  under  leaders 
who   notoriously   followed   quite  opposite  plans  of  war. 
Quintus  Fabius  of  course  adhered  more  than  ever  to  his 
methodical  inaction  ;  Marcus  Minucius,  compelled  to  justify 
in  the  field  of  battle  his  title  of  dictator,  made  a  hasty  at 
tack  with  inadequate  forces,  and  would  have  been  annihi 
lated  had  not  his  colleague  averted  greater  misfortune  by 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  a  fresh  corps.    This  last  turn 
of  matters  justified  in  some  measure  the  system  of  paasivis 
resistance.     But  in  reality  Hannibal  had  completely  attain- 
ed in  this  campaign  all  that  arms  could  attain  :  not  a  single 
material  operation  had  been  frustrated  either  by  his  impetu- 
ous or  by  his  deliberate  opponent ;  and  his  foraging,  though 
not  unattended  with  difficulty,  had  yet  been  in  the  main  so 

*  The  Inscription  of  the  gift  deroted  bj  the  new  dictator  on  aeoomii 
of  his  Tiotorj  at  Qenminm  to  Heroules  Victor — HtreM  9aercm  M, 
MmucHus)  C.  /.  dUiator  votit— was  found  in  the  year  1862  at  Rooh 
near  8.  Lorenxo. 
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■uocesafbl  that  the  army  passed  the  winter  veithout  com- 
plaint in  the  camp  at  Grerunium.  It  was  not  the  Cunctato^ 
that  saved  Rome,  but  the  compact  structure  of  it«  confede^ 
racy  and,  not  less  perhaps,  the  national  hatred  with  which 
the  Phoenician  hero  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  West. 
Despite  all  its  misfortunes,  Roman  pride  stood  no  less 
M  like  unshaken  than  the  Roman  symmachy.  The 
donations  which  were  offered  by  king  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  for  the 
next  campaign — the  war  affected  the  latter  less  severely 
than  the  other  Italian  allies  of  Rome,  for  they  sent  no  con* 
tingents  to  the  land  army — ^were  declined  with  thanks ;  the 
chieftains  of  Illyria  were  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  neglect  payment  of  their  tribute  ;  and  even  the 
king  of  Macedonia  was  once  more  summoned  to  surrender 
Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstanding the  semblance  of  legitimation  which  recent 
events  had  given  to  the  Fabian  system  of  delay,  had 
firmly  resolved  to  depart  from  a  mode  of  war  that  was 
slowly  but  certainly  ruining  the  state ;  if  the  popular  dic- 
tator had  failed  in  his  more  energetic  method  of  warfare, 
they  laid  the  blame  of  the  failure,  and  not  without  reason, 
on  the  fact  that  they  had  adopted  a  half-measure  and  had 
given  him  too  few  troops.  This  error  they  determined  to 
avoid  and  to  equip  an  army,  such  as  Rome  had  never  sent 
out  before— eight  legions,  each  raised  a  fifth  above  the  nor- 
mal strengdiy  and  a  corresponding  number  of  allies — enough 
to  crush  an  opponent  who  was  not  half  so  strong.  Besides 
this,  a  legion  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Postumius  was  des- 
tined for  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  draw 
off  the  Celts  serving  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  to  their 
homes.  These  resolutions  were  judicious ;  everything  de- 
pended on  their  coming  to  an  equally  judicious  decision  re* 
specting  the  supreme  command.  The  stiff  carriage  of  Quin< 
tus  Fabius,  and  the  attacks  of  the  demagogues  which  it  pro- 
voked, had  rendered  the  dictatorship  and  the  senate  generally 
more  unpopular  than  ever :  amongst  the  people,  not  without 
the  connivance  of  their  leaders,  the  foolish  report  circulated 
Vol.  IL— 7» 
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that  the  senate  was  intentionally  prolonging  the  war.  As. 
therefore,  the  nomination  of  a  dictator  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  the  senate  attempted  to  procure  the  election  of 
suitable  consuls ;  but  this  only  had  the  effect  of  thoroughlj 
Pamiios  and  rousing  suspicion  and  obstinacy.  With  diflFxmlty 
^**^  the  senate  carried  one  of  its  candidates,  Lucius 

Aeroilius  Paullus,  who  had  with  judgment  conducted  the 
lUyrian  war  in  535  (p.  93)  ;  an  immense  majors 
ity  of  the  citizens  assigned  to  him  as  colleague 
the  candidate  of  the  popular  party,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro, 
an  incapable  man,  who  was  known  only  by  his  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate  and  more  especially  as  the  main  author 
of  the  proposal  to  elect  Marcus  Miuucius  co-dictator,  and 
who  was  recommended  to  the  multitude  solely  by  his  hum- 
ble birth  and  his  coarse  effrontery. 

While  these  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were 
Battteof  making  in  Rome,  the  war  had  already  recom- 
Caanae.  menced  in  Apulia.     As  soon  as  the  season  allow- 

ed him  to  leave  his  winter  quarters,  Hannibal,  determining 
as  usual  the  course  of  the  war  and  assuming  the  offensive, 
set  out  from  Gerunium  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  march- 
ing past  Luceria  crossed  the  Aufidus  and  took  the  citadel 
of  Cannae  (between  Canosa  and  Barletta)  which  commanded 
the  plain  of  Cauusium,  and  had  hitherto  served  the  Romans 
as  one  of  their  principal  magazines.  The  Roman  army 
which,  since  Fabius  had  conformably  to  the  constitution 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  was  now 
commanded  by  Gnaeus  Servilius  and  Marcus  Regulus,  first 
as  consuls  then  as  proconsuls,  had  been  unable  to  avert  a  loss 
which  they  could  not  but  feel.  On  military  as  well  as  on 
political  grounds,  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
airest  the  progress  of  Hannibal  by  a  pitched  battle.  With 
definite  orders  to  this  effect  from  the  senate,  accordingly,  the  1^ 
two  new  commanders-in-chief,  Paullus  and  Varro,  arrived 
in  Apulia  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of 
588.  With  the  four  new  legions  and  a  corre- 
sponding contingent  of  Italians  which  tliey  brought  up,  the 
Roman  army  was  raised  to  80,000  infautry,  half  burgesses 
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half  allies^  and  6,000  cavalrj,  of  whom  one-thiid  were  bur 
gesses  and  two-thirds  allies;  whereas  HannibaPs  arm\ 
numbered  10,000  cavalry,  but  only  about  40,000  infantry. 
Hannibal  wished  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle,  not  merely 
for  the  general  reasons  which  we  have  explained  abcve.  but 
specially  because  the  wide  Apulian  plain  allowed  him  to 
develop  the  whole  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  and  because 
the  providing  supplies  for  his  numerous  army  would  soon, 
in  spite  of  that  excellent  cavalry,  be  rendered  very  difficult 
by  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  twice  as  strong  and  resting 
on  a  chain  of  fortresses.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  forces 
had  also,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  gene- 
ral question  of  giving  battle,  and  approached  the  enemy 
with  that  view ;  but  the  more  sagacious  of  them  saw  the 
position  of  Hannibal,  and  were  disposed  accordingly  to  wait 
in  the  first  instance  and  simply  to  station  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Uie  enemy,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  and 
accept  battle  on  ground  less  favourable  to  him.  With  this 
view,  confronting  the  Carthaginian  position  at  Cannae  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  Paullus  constructed  two 
camps  farther  up  the  stream,  the  larger  likewise  on  the 
right  bank,  the  smaller,  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  mile  from  it 
and  not  much  more  distant  from  the  enemy's  camp,  on  the 
left,  so  as  to  prevent  the  foraging  of  the  enemy  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  But  such  military  pedantry  was  disap- 
proved by  the  democratic  consul — so  much  had  been  said 
about  men  taking  the  field  not  to  set  sentinels,  but  to  use 
their  swords — and  he  gave  orders  accordingly  to  attack  the 
enemy,  wherever  and  whenever  they  found  him.  According 
to  an  old  custom  foolishly  retained,  the  decisive  voice  in  the 
council  of  war  alternated  between  the  commanders-in-chief 
day  by  day;  it  was  necessary  theiefore  to  submit,  and  to 
let  the  hero  of  the  pavement  have  his  way.  Only  one 
division  of  10,000  men  was  left  in  the  principal  Roman 
oamp,  chained  to  capture  the  Carthaginian  encampment 
during  the  conflict  and  thus  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  army  across  the  river.  The  bulk  of  the  Rotnaa 
anny,  at  early  davm  on  the  2nd  August  according  to  the 
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uncorrected^  probably  in  June  according  to  the  correot|  Oil 
endar,  crossed  the  river  which  at  this  season  was  shallon 
and  did  not  materially  hamper  the  movements  of  the  troopi^ 
and  took  up  a  position  in  line  near  the  smaller  Roman  camp 
-—which  lay  nearest  to  the  enemy,  intermediate  between  tiii 
larger  Roman  camp  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  wkich 
had  already  been  the  scene  of  outpost  sidrmishea— in  tiM 
wide  plain  stretching  westward  from  Cannae  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Carthaginian  army  followed  and 
likewise  crossed  the  stream,  on  which  rested  the  right  Bo* 
man  as  well  as  the  left  Carthaginian  wing.  The  Roman 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  wings :  the  weaker  portion 
consisting  of  burgesses,  led  by  Paullus,  on  the  right  next 
the  river ;  the  stronger  consisting  of  the  allies,  led  by  Vaiv 
ro,  on  the  led  towards  the  plain.  In  the  centre  was  ata* 
tioned  the  infantry  in  unusually  deep  files,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Sorvilius.  Opposite  to  this 
centre  Hannibal  arranged  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  ores* 
cent,  so  that  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  in  their  national 
armour  formed  the  advanced  centre,  and  the  Libyans,  armed 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  formed  the  retreating  wings  on 
either  side.  On  the  side  next  the  river  the  whole  heavy 
cavalry  under  Hasdrubal  was  stationed,  on  the  side  towards 
the  plain  the  light  Numidian  horse.  After  a  short  skirmish 
between  the  light  troops  the  whole  line  was  soon  engaged. 
Where  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians  fought  against 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  Vari^o,  the  conflict  was  prolonged, 
amidst  constant  charges  of  the  Numidians,  without  decisive 
result.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legicns  corn* 
pletely  overthrew  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  troops  that  first 
encountered  them ;  eagerly  the  victors  pressed  on  and  fol- 
lowed up  their  advantage.  But  meanwhile,  on  the  right 
wing,  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
had  merely  sought  to  occupy  the  left  cavalry  wing  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  bring  Hasdrubal  with  the  whole  re^ 
ular  cavalry  to  bear  against  the  weaker  right  and  to  ove^ 
throw  it  first.  Afl;er  a  brave  resistance,  the  Roman  boras 
gave  way,  and  those  that  were  not  cut  down  were  diaeel 
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Across  the  river  and  scattered  in  the  plain ;  Paullus,  wound* 
ed,  rode  to  the  centre  to  avert  or,  if  not,  to  share  the  fats 
of  tiie  legions.  These,  in  order  the  better  to  follow  up  th# 
victory  over  the  advanced  infantry  of  the  enemy,  had 
changed  Uieir  front  disposition  into  a  column  of  attack, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  penetrated  the  enemy's  cen< 
tre.  In  this  position  they  were  warmly  assailed  on  both 
sides  by  the  Libyan  infantry  wheeling  in  upon  them  right 
and  left,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  halt  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  flank  attack  ;  by  this 
means  their  advance  was  checked,  and  the  mass  of  infantry, 
wh'eh  was  already  too  closely  crowded,  now  had  no  longer 
room  to  develop  itself  at  all.  Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  after 
having  completed  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  Paullus,  had 
collected  and  arranged  his  cavalry  anew  and  led  them  bo- 
hind  the  enemy's  centre  against  the  wing  of  Varro.  His 
Italian  cavalry,  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  Numid- 
ians,  was  rapidly  scattered  before  the  double  attack,  and 
Hasdrubal,  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  rallied  his  squadrons  for  the  third  time,  to  lead 
them  against  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.  This  last 
charge  proved  decisive.  Flight  was  impossible,  and  no 
quarter  was  given.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  of  such 
size  annihilated  on  the  field  of  battle  so  completely,  and 
with  so  little  loss  to  its  antagonist,  as  was  the  Roman  army 
at  Cannae.  Hannibal  had  lost  not  quite  6,000  men,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  loss  fell  upon  the  Celts,  who  sustained  the 
first  shock  of  the  legions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  76,000 
Romans  who  had  taken  their  places  in  line  of  battle  70,000 
covered  the  field,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Lucius 
Patillus,  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Servilius,  two-thirds  of  the 
staff-ofiksers,  and  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank.  Tlie  consul 
Marcus  Varro  was  saved  solely  Vy  his  quick  resolution  and 
his  good  steed,  reached  Venusia,  and  was  not  ashamed  tr 
survive  the  disaster.  The  garrison  also  of  the  Roman 
eamp,  10,000  strong,  were  for  the  most  part  made  prisoners 
of  war;  only  a  few  thousand  men,  partly  of  these  troops, 
partly  r»f  the  line,  escaped  to  Ganusium.    Nay,  as  if  in  thii 
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year  Rome  was  to  be  altogether  ruined,  before ;  «  close  the 
legion  sent  to  Gaul  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was,  whh  its 
general  Lucius  Postumius  who  was  nominated  as  consul  {'(p 
the  next  year,  totally  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 

This  unexampled  success  appeared  at  length  to  mature 
Oonsequon-  ^^^  great  political  combination,  for  the  sake  of 
bdt^jeof^  which  Hannibal  had  come  to  Italy.  He  had 
Cumne.  indeed  based  his  plan  primarily  upon  his  army 
but  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power  opposed  to  hinr. 
he  designed  that  army  to  be  merely  the  vanguard,  In  sup* 
port  of  which  the  powers  of  the  west  and  east  were  gradu- 
ally to  unite  their  forces,  so  as  to  prepare  destruction  for 
the  i-'roud  city.  That  support  however,  which  seemed  the 
Pierention  most  secure,  namely  the  sending  of  reinforce* 
me"t?frOTr  '^^^"t®  ^vi^xn  Spain,  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
Spain.  boldness  and  firmness  of  the  Roman  general 

sent  thither,  Gnaeus  Scipio.  After  Hannibal's  passage  of 
the  Rhone  Scipio  had  sailed  for  Emporiae,  and  had  made 
himself  master  first  of  the  coast  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro,  and  then,  after  conquering  11  anno,  of  the  interior 
also  (536).  In  the  following  year  (537)  he  had 
completely  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  after  his  brother  Publius,  the  brave 
defender  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  joined  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  8,000  men,  he  had  even  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Saguntum.  Hasdrubal  had  indeed  in 
the  succeeding  year  (538),  after  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  made  an  attempt  in  accordance  with  his  broth- 
er's orders  to  conduct  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  the 
Scipios  opposed  his  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  totally  defeats 
ed  him,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  conquered  at 
Cannae.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Celtiberians  and  nume- 
rous other  Spanish  tribes  had  joined  the  Scipios ;  they  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  meant 
of  the  trusty  Massiliots,  the  Gallic  coast  also.  Now  there* 
fore  support  to  Hannibal  was  less  than  ever  to  be  looked 
for  from  Spain. 

On  the  part  of  Carthage  as  much  had  hitherto  been  doM 
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in  support  of  her  general  in  Italy  us  could  be 
expected.  Phoenician  squadrons  tlireatened  th« 
coasts  of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman  islands  and 
guarded  Africa  from  a  Roman  landing,  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  More  substantial  assistance  was  prevented  not  so 
rnudi  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  Hannibal  was  to  be 
found  and  the  want  of  a  port  of  disembarkation  in  Italy,  as 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Spanish  army  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  self^ustaining,  and  above  all  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  peace  party.  Hannibal  severely  felt  the  conse* 
quences  of  this  unpardonable  inaction ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
saving  of  his  money  and  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  his  chests  were  gradually  emptied,  the 
pay  fell  into  arrear,  and  the  ranks  of  his  veterans  began  to 
thin.  But  now  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  reduced 
even  the  factious  opposition  at  home  to  silence.  The  Car- 
thaginian senate  resolved  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  considerable  assistance  in  money  and  men,  partly 
from  Africa,  partly  from  Spain,  including  4,000  Numidian 
horse  and  40  elephants,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  ener- 
gy in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

The  long-discussed  offensive  alliance  between  Carthage 
AiiiMMe  b»i  ^^^  Macedonia  had  been  delayed,  first  by  the 
Stfeuld^  sudden  death  of  Antigonus,  and  then  by  the 
^'wedoirfa  indecision  of  his  successor  Philip  and  the  unsea-. 
sonable  war  waged  by  him  and  his  Hellenic  allies  against 
^^  the  Aetolians  (534-537).      It  was  only  now, 

after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  found  Philip  disposed  to  listen  to  his  proposal  to 
cede  to  Macedonia  his  Illyrian  possessions — which  it  was 
necessary,  no  doubt,  to  wrest  in  the  first  place  from  the 
Romans— and  it  was  only  now  that  the  court  of  Pella  came 
to  terms  with  Carthage.  Macedonia  undertook  to  land  an 
invading  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  return  for  which 
she  received  an  assurance  that  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Epirus  should  be  restored  to  her. 

In  Sicily  king  Hiero  had  during  the  years  of  peace  maio 
b».    tainei  a  policy  of  neutrality,  so  far  as  he  could  do 
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iwmhOw-  "^  ^^^^  safety,  and  be  had  shown  a  dispontioii  to 
Uiagennd       aooommodate  the  Carthaginians  during  the  per 

ilous  crises  afler  the  peace  with  Rome,  particu 
larly  by  sending  su|>plie6  of  com.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  saw  with  the  utmost  regret  a  renewed  breach  between 
Carthage  and  Rome  ;  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  it,  and 
wh<>n  it  occurred  he  adhered  with  well-considered  fidelity  ta 

Rome.     But  soon  afterwards  (in  the  autumn  of 

588)  deiith  removed  the  old  man  after  a  reign  of 
fifty- four  years.  The  grandson  and  successor  of  the  pru- 
dent veteran,  the  young  and  incapable  Hieronymns,  entered 
at  once  into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginian  diplomatists ; 
and,  as  they  made  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to  secure  to 
him  by  treaty,  first,  Sicily  as  far  as  the  old  Carthagino-Skn^ 
linn  frontier,  and  then,  when  he  rose  in  the  arrogance  of  hia 
demands,  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  island,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ordered  the  Syracusan  flecK 
to  unite  with  the  Carthaginian  which  had  come  to  threaten 
Syracuse.  The  position  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Lilybaeum, 
which  already  had  to  deal  with  a  second  Carthaginian 
squadron  stationed  near  the  Aegates,  became  all  at  once 
very  critical,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  that  was  in 
readiness  at  Rome  for  embarkation  to  Sicily  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  to  be  diverted  to  other  and 
more  urgent  objects. 

Above  all  came  the  decisive  fact,  that  now  at  length  the 
-  ^      fabric  of  the  Roman  confederacy  began  to  be 

most  of  the  unhinged,  after  it  had  survived  unshaken  the 
tiesofLow^  shocks  of  two  severc  years  of  war.  There 
oTertoHaa-     pnsscd  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  Arpi  in 

Apulia,  and  Uzentum  in  Messapia,  two  old 
towns  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Roman  col<^ 
nies  of  Luceria  and  Brundisium  ;  all  the  towns  of  the  Brut^ 
tii — Nvho  took  the  lead — with  the  exception  of  the  Petelini 
and  the  Consentini  who  had  to  be  besieged  before  yielding^ 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Lucanians ;  the  Picentes  trani^ 
planted  int/)  the  region  of  Salernum  ;  the  HirpLni ;  the 
Sanmites  with   the   exception  of  the   Pentri ;   lastly   and 
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ehlefly,  Capua  the  second  city  of  Italy,  which  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  80,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse,  and 
whose  secession  determined  that  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
Atella  and  Galatia*  The  aristocratic  party,  indeed,  attached 
by  many  ties  to  the  interest  of  Rome  everywhen>^  and 
more  especially  in  Capua,  very  earnestly  opposed  tliis 
change  of  sides,  and  the  obstinate  internal  conflicts  which 
arose  regarding  it  dimniished  not  a  little  the  advantage 
which  Hannibal  derived  from  these  accessions.  He  found 
bimself  obliged,  for  instance,  to  have  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocratic  party  in  Capua,  Decius  Magius,  who  even 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicians  obstinately  contended 
for  the  Roman  alliance,  seized  and  conveyed  to  Carthage ; 
thus  furnishing  a  demonstration,  very  inconvenient  for  him- 
self of  the  small  value  of  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  which 
had  just  been  solenmly  guaranteed  to  the  Campanians  by 
the  Carthaginian  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
Italian  Greeks  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance — ^a  result  to 
which  the  Roman  garrisons  no  doubt  contributed,  but  which 
was  still  more  due  to  the  very  decided  dislike  of  the  Hel- 
lenes towards  the  Phoenicians  and  towards  their  new  Lu- 
canian  and  Bruttian  allies,  and  their  attachment  on  the  other 
hand  to  Rome,  which  had  zealously  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  its  Hellenism,  and  had  exhibited  tow- 
ards  the  Greeks  in  Italy  an  unwonted  gentleness.  Thus  thr 
Gampanian  Greeks,  particularly  Ncapolis,  courageously 
withstood  the  attack  of  Hannibal  in  person :  in  Magna 
Graeoia  Rhegium,  Thurii,  Metapontum,  and  Tarentum  did 
the  same  notwithstanding  their  very  perilous  position. 
Croton  and  Locri  on  the  other  hand  were  partly  carried  by 
rtorm,  partly  forced  to  capitulate,  by  the  united  Phoeni* 
dans  and  Bruttians ;  and  the  citizens  of  Croton  were  con- 
ducted to  Locri,  while  Bruttian  colonists  occupied  that  im« 
portant  naval  station.  The  Latin  colonies  in  soi  them  Italy, 
■udi  as  Brundisium,  Venusia,  Paestum,  Cosa,  and  Cales,  of 
eoorse  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  Rome.  They  wer€ 
llie  strongholds  by  which  the  conquerors  held  in  check  a 
Ihrefgn  land,  settled  on  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  popula 
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fk-ytLj  and  at  feud  with  their  neighbours ;  they,  too,  would  bf 
the  first  to  be  affected,  if  Hannibal  should  feeep  his  word 
and  restore  to  every  Italian  community  its  ancient  boundi^ 
rios.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  all  central  Italy^  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Roman  rule,  where  Latin  manners  and 
language  already  everywhere  preponderated,  and  the  people 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  comxudes  rather  than  the  subjects 
of  their  rulers.  The  opponents  of  Hannibal  in  the  Carthi^ 
ginian  senate  did  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  not  one 
Roman  citizen  or  one  Latin  community  had  east  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Carthage.  This  groundwork  of  the  Roman 
power  could  only  be  broken  up,  like  the  Cyclopean  wallsi 
stone  by  stone. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  Cannae,  in 
AttHnde  of  which  the  flower  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
theuomaiw.  ^y^^  confederacy,  a  seventh  of  the  whole  number 
of  Italians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  perished.  It  was  a 
cruel  but  righteous  punishment  for  the  grave  political  errors 
with  which  not  merely  some  foolish  or  miserable  individu- 
als, but  the  Roman  people  themselves,  were  justly  charge- 
able. A  constitution  adapted  for  a  small  country  town  was 
no  longer  suitable  for  a  great  power ;  it  was  simply  im* 
possible  that  the  question  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  armies 
of  the  city  in  such  a  war  should  be  lefl  year  after  year  to 
be  decided  by  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  balloting-um.  As 
a  fundamental  revision  of  the  constitution,  if  practicable  at 
all,  could  not  at  any  rate  be  undertaken  now,  no  course 
was  left  but  at  once  to  commit  the  practical  superintendence 
of  the  war,  and  in  particular  the  bestowal  and  prolongation 
of  the  command,  to  the  only  authority  which  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  such  a  charge — the  senate — and  to  reserve 
to  the  comitia  the  mere  formality  of  confirmation.  Tlie 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Scipios  in  the  difficult  arena  of 
Spanish  warfare  showed  what  might  in  this  way  be  achieved. 
But  political  demagogism,  which  was  already  gnawing  at 
the  aristocratic  foundations  of  the  constitution,  had  seized 
on  the  management  of  the  Italian  war.  The  absurd  aocusa 
tion,  that  the  nobles  were  conspiring  with  the  enemy  with 
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out^  had  made  an  impression  on  the  ''  people.*"  The  heroes 
lo  whom  political  superstition  looked  for  deliverance,  Graiua 
Flaminius  and  Marcus  Varro,  both  ''  new  men  "  and  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  purest  dye,  had  accordingly  been  em 
powered  by  the  multitude  itself  to  execute  the  plans  of 
operations  which,  amidst  the  approbation  of  that  multitude, 
Ihey  had  explained  in  the  Forum  ;  and  the  results  were  the 
battles  of  the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cannae.  Duty  re- 
quired that  the  senate,  which  now  of  course  understood  its 
(ask  better  than  when  it  recalled  half  the  army  of  Reguliis 
from  Africa,  should  take  into  its  hands  the  management  of 
af&irs,  and  should  oppose  such  mischievous  proceedings; 
but  when  the  first  of  those  two  defeats  had  for  the  moment 
placed  the  rudder  in  its  hands,  it  had  hardly  acted  in  a  man- 
ner unbiassed  by  the  interests  of  party.  Little  as  Quintus 
Fabius  deserves  to  be  compared  with  these  Roman  Cleons, 
he  too  conducted  the  war  not  as  a  mere  military  leader,  but 
adhered  to  his  obstinate  attitude  of  defence  specially  as  the 
political  opponent  of  Gains  Flaminius ;  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  quarrel  with  his  subordinate,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  exasperate  at  a  time  when  unity  was  needed  The 
oonsequence  was,  first,  that  the  most  important  instrument 
which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  senate  for  such  uses — the  dictatorship — broke  dowu 
in  his  hands ;  and,  secondly — at  least  indirectly — the  battle 
of  Cannae.  But  the  headlong  fall  of  the  Roman  power  was 
owing  not  to  the  &ult  of  Quintus  Fabius  or  Marcus  Varro^ 
but  to  the  distrust  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned—to the  variance  between  the  senate  and  the  bur« 
gessee.  If  the  deliverance  and  revival  of  the  state  were 
•till  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To  have  per- 
•eived  this  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have  done 
ity  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  im 
perishable  honour  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  Varro-^ 
alone  of  all  the  generals  who  had  command  in  the  battle-* 
returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  mit  him  at  tht 
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gate  and  thanked  him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  tke  mI> 
▼ation  of  his  country,  this  was  no  empty  phraseology  oon- 
cealing  under  sounding  words  their  real  Yexation,  nor  was 
it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretch ;  it  was  the  conolusioo 
of  peace  between  the  government  and  the  governed*     io 
presence  of  the  gravity  of  the  time  and  the  gravity  of  aaob 
an  appeal,  the  chattering  of  demag^ues  was  silent ;  henee 
foilh  the  only  thought  of  the  Romans  was  how  they  might 
be  able  jointly  to  avert  the  common  peril.     Quintus  Fabiua, 
whoso  tenacious  courage  at  this  decisive  moment  was  of 
more  service  to  the  state  than  all  his  feats  of  war,  and  the 
other  senators  of  note  took  the  lead  in  every  movementg 
and  restored  to  the  citizens  confid^ce  in  themselves  and  in 
the  future.     The  senate  preserved  its  firm  and  unbending 
attitude,  while  messengers  from  all  sides  hastened  to  Rome 
to  report  the  loss  of  battles,  the  secession  of  allies,  the  cap- 
ture of  posts  and  magazines,  and  to  ask  reinforcements  for 
the  valley  of  the  Po  and  for  Sicily  at  a  time  when  Italy 
was  abandoned  and  Rome  was  almost  without  a  garrison. 
Assemblages  of  the  multitude  at  the  gates  were  forbidden  ; 
onlookers  and  women  were  sent  to  their  houses ;  the  time 
of  mourning  for  the  fallen  was  restricted  to  thirty  days  that 
the  service  of  the  gods  of  joy,  from  which  those  clad  in 
mourning  attire  were  excluded,  might  not  be  too  long  in- 
terrupted— for  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  fallen,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  which  had  not  to  lament  its 
dead.     Meanwhile  the  remnant  saved  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle had   been   assembled   by   two  able  military  tribunes, 
Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Scipio  the  ycunger,  at  Canu- 
sium.     The  latter  managed,  by  his  spirited  bearing  and  by 
the  brandished  swords  of  his  faithful  comrades,  to  change 
the  views  of  those  noble  young  lords  who,  in  indolent  des- 
pair of  the  salvation  of  their  country,  were  thinking  of 
escape  beyond  the  sea.     The  consul  Marcus  Varro  joined 
them  with  a  handful  of  men  ;  about  two  legions  were  grad- 
ually collected  there;    the  senate  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  reorganized  and  degraded  to  serve  in  disgrace  and 
ithout  pay.    The  incapable  general  was  on  a  suitable  pra 
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text  recalled  to  Rome ;  the  praetor  Marcus  Claudius  Mar* 
cellus,  experienced  in  the  Gallic  wars,  who  had  been  de» 
tined  to  depart  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet  from  Ostia,  assumed 
the  chief  command.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
organize  an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field.  The  Latins 
were  summoned  to  render  aid  in  the  common  peril.  Rome 
itself  set  the  example,  and  called  out  all  the  men  above 
boyhood^  armed  the  debtor-ser&  and  criminals,  and  even 
incorporated  in  the  army  eight  thousand  slaves  purchased 
by  the  state.  As  there  was  a  want  of  arms,  they  took  the 
c^d  spoils  from  the  temples,  and  everywhere  set  the  work- 
shops and  artisans  in  action.  The  senate  was  completed, 
not  as  timid  patriots  urged,  from  the  Latins,  but  from  the 
Roman  burgesses  who  had  the  best  title.  Hannibal  offered 
a  release  of  captives  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Roman  treasury ; 
it  was  declined,  and  the  Carthaginian  envoy  who  had  arrived 
with  the  deputation  of  captives  was  not  admitted  into  the 
city  :  nothing  should  look  as  if  the  senate  thought  of  peace. 
Not  only  were  the  allies  to  be  prevented  from  believing 
that  Rome  was  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  ever 
the  meanest  citizen  was  to  be  made  to  understand  that  foi 
him  as  for  all  there  was  no  peace,  and  that  safety  lay  onlj 
in  Tiotoiy. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB  WAR  UKDIE  HANNIBAL  FROM  CANNAI  TO  EAMi. 

Tbx  aim  of  Hannibal  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  had  becA 
to  break  up  the  Italian  confederacy  :  after  tiiree 
campaigns  that  aim  had  been  attained,  so  far  ai 
.t  was  at  all  attainable.  It  was  clear  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  or  Latinized  communities  of  Italy,  since  they  had  not 
been  shaken  in  their  allegiance  by  the  day  of  Oannae,  would 
not  yield  to  terror,  but  only  to  force ;  and  the  desperate 
courage  with  which  even  in  southern  Italy  isolated  little 
country  towns,  such  as  the  Bruttian  Petelia,  maintained 
their  forlorn  defence  against  the  Phoenicians,  showed  very 
plainly  what  awaited  them  among  the  Marsians  and  Latins. 
If  Hannibal  had  expected  to  accomplish  more  in  this  way 
and  to  lead  even  the  Latins  against  Rome,  these  hopes  had 
proved  vain.  But  it  appears  as  if  even  in  other  respects  the 
Italian  coalition  had  by  no  means  produced  the  results 
which  Hannibal  hoped  for.  Capua  had  at  once  stipulated 
that  Hannibal  should  not  have  the  right  to  call  Campanian 
citizens  compulsorily  to  arms ;  the  citizens  had  not  forgot- 
ten how  Pyrrhus  had  acted  in  Tarentum,  and  they  foolishly 
imagined  that  they  should  be  able  to  withdraw  at  once  from 
the  Roman  and  from  the  Phoenician  rule.  Samnium  and 
liuceria  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been,  when  king 
Pyrrhus  had  thought  of  marching  into  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  Sabellian  youth.  Not  only  did  the  chain  of  Roman 
fortresses  everywhere  cut  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land, 
but  the  Roman  rule  continued  for  many  years  had  rendered 
the  inhabitants  unused  to  arms — they  furnished  only  a 
moderate  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies — ^had  appeased 
their  ancient  hatred,  and  had  gained  over  a  number  of  indi 
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viduals  everywhere  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  <\>mmanity 
They  j(  ined  the  conqueror  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  after  the 
cause  of  Ron\e  seemed  fairly  lost,  but  they  felt  that  the 
question  was  n(»  longer  or.e  of  liberty  ;  it  was  simply  the 
exchange  of  an  Italian  for  a  Phoenician  master,  and  it  was 
not  enthusiasm,  but  despair  that  threw  the  Sabellian  com- 
munities into  the  arms  of  the  victor.  Under  such  circum^ 
•tanccs  the  war  in  Italy  flagged.  Plannibal,  who  com- 
manded the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  far  up  as  the 
Voltumus  and  Garganus,  and  who  could  not  simply  aban- 
don these  lands  again  as  he  had  abandoned  that  of  the  Celts, 
had  now  a  fix>ntier  to  protexst,  which  could  not  be  left  un* 
covered  with  impunity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  districts  that  he  had  gained  against  the  fortresses  which 
everywhere  defied  him  and  the  armies  advancing  from  the 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resuming  the  difficult  offen- 
sive against  central  Italy,  his  forces — an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  Italian  contingents — 
were  far  from  sufficient. 

Above  all,  he  found  that  other  antagonists  were  opposed 
^^^  to  him.    Taught  by  fearful  experience,  the  Ro- 

mans adopted  a  more  judicious  system  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  appointed  none  but  experienced  generals  to 
the  charge  of  their  armies,  and  left  them,  at  least  where  it 
was  necessary,  for  a  longer  period  in  command.  These 
generals  were  neither  mere  spectators  of  the  enemy's  move> 
ments  from  the  mountains,  nor  did  they  throw  thsmselves 
on  their  adversary  wherever  they  found  him  ;  but,  keeping 
the  true  mean  between  inaction  and  precipitation,  they  took 
up  their  positions  in  entrenched  camps  under  the  walls  of 
fortresses,  and  accepted  battle  where  victory  would  lead  to 
results  and  defeat  would  not  be  destruction.  The  soul  of 
this  new  mode  of  war&re  was  Marcus  Claudius  Man^ellus. 
Instinctively,  afler  the  disastrous  day  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
and  people  had  turned  their  eyes  to  this  brave  and  experi- 
enced officer,  and  entrusted  him  at  once  with  the  actual  su- 
preme commard.  He  had  received  his  training  in  the 
troublesome  warfare  against  Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had 
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given  brilliant  evidenoe  of  his  talents  as  a  leader  aa  weU  aa 
of  his  personal  valour  in  the  last  campaigna  againat  the 
Celts.  Although  far  above  fif^y,  he  still  glowed  with  ail 
the  ardour  of  the  most  youthful  soldier,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  this  he  had,  as  general,  cut  down  the  mounted 
general  of  the  enemy  (p.  100) — the  first  and  only  Roman 
consul  who  achieved  that  feat  of  arms.  His  life  was  cons^ 
crated  to  the  two  divinities,  to  whom  he  erected  the  splen- 
did double  temple  at  the  Capene  Gate — ^to  Honour  and  to 
Valour ;  and,  while  the  merit  of  rescuing  Rome  firom  the 
extremity  of  danger  belonged  to  no  single  individual,  but 
pertained  to  the  Roman  citizens  collectively  and  pre^mi* 
nently  to  the  senate,  yet  no  single  man  contributed  more 
towards  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise  than  Marcna 
Marcellus. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Hannibal  had  turned  bis  steps 
to  Campania.     Pie  knew  Rome  better  than  the 

raoceMsto 
Oampania. 


Hannibal  .        i   ^  i       •  •      i.         j  j  *.• 

?e«d8to      simpletons,  who  m  ancient  and  modem  times 


have  fancied  that  he  might  have  terminated  the 
struggle  by  a  march  on  the  enemy's  capital.  Modem  war- 
fare, it  is  true,  decides  a  war  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  system  of  attacking  fortresses  was 
far  less  developed  than  the  system  of  defence,  the  most 
complete  success  in  the  field  was  on  numberless  occasions 
neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  capitala. 
The  council  and  citizens  of  Carthage  were  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  the  peril  of 
Carthage  afler  the  first  campaign  of  Regulus  was  infinitely 
more  imminent  than  that  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae ;  yet  Carthage  had  made  a  stand  and  been  completely 
victorious.  With  what  colour  could  it  be  expected  that 
Rome  woul  1  now  deliver  her  keys  to  the  victor,  or  even 
accept  an  equitable  peace  1  Instead  therefore  of  sacrificing 
practicable  and  important  successes  for  the  sake  of  such 
empty  demonstrations,  or  losing  time  in  the  besieging  of 
the  two  thousand  Roman  fugitives  enclosed  within  the  walk 
of  Canusium,  Hannibal  had  immediately  proceeded  to 
Capua  before  the  Romans  could  throw  in  a  garrison,  and 
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by  his  advance  had  induced  this  second  city  of  Italy  afler 
long  hesitation  to  join  him.  He  probably  hoped  that,  in 
possession  of  Capua,  he  would  be  able  to  seize  one  of  the 
Campanian  ports,  where  he  might  disembark  the  reinforce- 
ments which  his  great  victories  had  wrung  from  the  opposi- 
tion at  home. 

When  the  Komans  learned  whither  Hannibal  had  gone^ 
they  also  left  Apulia,  where  only  a  weak  divi- 
the  war  in  sion  was  retained,  and  collected  their  remaining 
unpaaia  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturnus. 
With  the  two  legions  saved  from  Cannae  Marcus  Marcellus 
marched  to  Teanum  Sididnum,  where  he  was  joined  by 
such  troops  as  were  at  the  moment  disposable  from  Home 
^d  Ostia,  and  advanced — while  the  dictator  Marcus  Junius 
slowly  followed  with  the  main  army  which  had  been  hastily 
formed — as  fiur  as  the  Volturnus  at  Casilinum,  with  a  view 
if  possible  to  save  Capua.  That  city  he  found  already  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  at* 
tempts  of  the  enemy  on  Neapolis  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
courageous  resistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  Romans  were 
still  in  good  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  that  important 
port.  With  equal  fidelity  the  two  other  large  coast  towns, 
Cumae  and  Nuceria,  adhered  to  Rome.  In  Nola  the  strug- 
gle between  the  popular  and  senatorial  parties  as  to  whether 
they  should  attach  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to 
the  Romans,  was  still  undecided.  Infoniied  that  the  former 
were  gaining  the  superiority,  Marcellus  crossed  the  river 
at  Caiatia,  and  marching  along  the  heights  of  Suessula  so  as 
to  evade  the  enemy's  army,  he  reached  Nola  in  sufficient 
time  to  hold  it  against  the  foes  without  and  within.  In  a 
tally  he  even  repulsed  Hannibal  in  person  with  considerabJo 
loas ;  a  success  which,  as  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  Flan- 
nibal,  was  of  far  more  importance  from  its  moral  effect  than 
from  its  material  results.  In  Campania  indeed,  Nuceria, 
Aoerrae,  and,  after  an  obstinate  siege  prolonged  into  the 
following  year  (539),  Casilinum  also,  the  key 
of  the  Volturnus,  were  conquered  by  Hannibal, 
■nd  the  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  senates 
Vol.  n.- 
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of  theee  towns  which  had  adhered  to  Rome.  Bi^  terror  \$ 
a  bad  weapon  of  prosolytisni ;  the  Romans  succeeded,  with 
comparatively  trifling  loss,  in  surmounting  the  perilout 
moment  of  their  first  weakness,  llie  war  in  Campania 
came  to  a  standstill ;  then  winter  came  on,  and  Hamiibal 
tcok  up  his  quarters  in  Capua,  the  luxury  of  which  was  bjr 
no  means  fraught  with  benefit  to  his  troops  who  for  three 
years  had  not  been  under  a  roo£  In  the  next 
year  (539)  the  war  acquired  another  aspect 
The  tried  general  Marcus  Marcellus,  llberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
the  previous  year  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator, 
and  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius  Maxim  us,  took — Marcellus 
as  proconsul,  the  two  others  as  consuls— the  command  of 
the  three  Roman  armies  which  were  destined  to  surround 
Capua  and  Hannibal ;  Marcellus  resting  on  Nola  and  Sues- 
sula,  Maxim  us  taking  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vol  turn  us  near  Cales,  and  Gracchus  on  the  coast  near  Liter- 
num,  covering  Neapolis  and  Cumae.  The  Campaniaos, 
who  marched  to  Hamae  three  miles  from  Cumae  with  a 
view  to  surprise  the  Cumaeans,  were  thoroughly  defeated 
by  Gracchus ;  Hannibal,  who  had  appeared  before  Cumae 
to  wipe  out  the  stain,  was  himself  worsted  in  a  combat,  and 
when  the  pitched  battle  offered  by  him  was  declined,  re- 
treated in  ill  humour  to  Capua.  While  the  Romans  in 
Campania  thus  not  only  maintained  what  they  possessed, 
but  also  recovered  Compulteria  and  other  minor  places, 
loud  complaints  were  heard  from  the  eastern  allies  of  Haii- 
The  wax  in  nibal.  A  Roman  army  under  the  praetor  Mai^ 
Apulia.  g^g  Valerius  had  taken  position  at  Luceria,  part* 

ly  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  fleet,  watdi 
the  east  coast  and  the  movements  of  the  Macedonians; 
partly  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  army  of  Nolat 
levy  contributions  on  the  revolted  Samnites,  Lucaniaos 
and  Hirpinians.  To  give  relief  to  these,  Hannibal  turned 
first  against  his  most  active  opponent,  Marcus  Marcellus 
but  the  latter  achieved  under  the  walls  of  Nola  no  incon 
siderable  victory  over  the  Phoenician  army,  and  it  was 
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obliged  to  depart^  without  having  cleared  off  the  stain,  from 
Campania  for  Arpi,  in  order  at  length  to  check  the  progresf 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  Apulia.  Tiberius  Gracchus  fol- 
lowed it  with  his  corps,  while  the  two  other  Roman  armies 
in  Campania  made  arrangements  to  prooeed  next  spring  to 
the  attack  of  Capoa. 

The  dear  vision  of  Hannibal  had  not  been  dazzled  ■)} 
Oanniui  ^*^  victories.  It  became  every  day  more  evi- 
Sa^fe^  dent  that  he  was  not  by  their  means  gaining  his 
^▼^  object.    Those  rapid  marches,  that  adventurous 

shifting  of  the  war  to  and  fro,  to  which  Hannibal  was  main- 
ly indebted  for  his  successes,  were  at  an  end ;  the  enemy 
had  become  wiser;  further  enterprises  were  rendereo 
almost  impossible  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  defending 
what  had  been  gained.  The  offensive  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  the  defensive  was  difficult,  and  threatened  every  year  to 
become  more  so.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
Uie  second  half  of  his  great  task,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Latins  and  the  conquest  of  Rome,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished with  his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  Italian  allien 
gj^^g^  alone.  Its  accomplishment  depended  on  the 
PJJgJJJ^  council  at  Carthage,  on  the  head-quarters  at  Car- 
■flnta.  tagena,  on  the  courts  of  Pella  and  of  Syracuse. 

If  all  the  resources  of  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Macedonia 
should  now  be  put  forth  in  earnest  against  the  common 
enemy ;  if  Liower  Italy  should  become  the  great  rendezvous 
ffxt  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  west,  south,  and  east ;  he 
might  hope  successfully  to  finish  what  the  vanguard  under 
his  leadership  had  so  brilliantly  begun.  The  most  natural 
and  easy  course  would  have  been  to  send  to  him  adequate. 
9apport  from  home ;  and  the  Carthaginian  state,  which  had 
remained  almost  unaffected  by  the  war  and  had  been  raised 
from  its  deep  decline  and  brought  so  close  to  complete  vicy 
tory  by  \  small  band  of  resolute  patriots  acting  of  their 
own  a<xx>rd  and  at  their  own  risk,  could  beyond  doubt  have 
done  this.  That  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Phoeni- 
cian fleet  of  any  desired  strength  to  effect  a  landing  at  Loori 
•r  Croton,  especially  as  long  as  the  port  of  Svrscuse  x^ 
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maiii^  open  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  fleet  at  Bi 
diaium  was  kept  in  dieck  by  MaoedoniAi  is  demonstrated  by 
the  unopposed  disembarkation  at  Locrl  of  4,000  AfrioaiHb 
whom  Bomilcar  about  this  time  brought  over  from  Cta> 
thage  to  Hannibal,  and  still  more  by  Hannibal's  undis^ 
turbed  embarkation,  when  all  had  been  already  lost.  Bui 
after  the  first  impression  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  had  died 
away,  the  peace  party  in  Carthage,  which  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  purchase  the  dovrnfyi  of  its  political  opponents  at 
the  expense  of  its  country,  and  which  found  faithful  support 
in  the  shortsightedness  and  indolence  of  the  citiiens,  refused 
the  entreaties  of  the  general  for  more  dedded  support  witk 
the  half  simple,  half  malicious  reply,  that  he  in  Act  needed 
no  help  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  victor ;  and  thus  con* 
tributed  not  much  less  than  the  Roman  senate  to  save 
Rome.  Hannibal,  reared  in  the  camp  and  a  stranger  to  the 
machinery  of  civic  factions,  found  no  popular  leader  on 
whose  support  he  could  rely,  such  as  his  father  had  found 
in  Hasdrubal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad  the  meana 
of  saving  his  native  country — means  which  it  possessed  in 
rich  abundance  at  home. 

For  this  purpose  he  might,  at  least  with  more  prospect 
of  success,  reckon  on  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  patriot 
army,  on  the  connections  which  he  had  formed  in  Syracuse, 
and  on  the  intervention  of  Philip.  Everything  depended 
on  bringing  new  forces  into  the  field  of  war  against  Rome 
firom  Spain,  Syracuse,  or  Macedonia;  and  for  the  attain* 
ment  or  for  the  prevention  of  this  object  wars  were  carried 
on  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  All  of  these  were  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  historians  have  oflen  erred  in  account- 
ing them  of  greater  importance.  So  far  as  the  Romans 
were  concerned,  they  were  essentially  defensive  wara,  the 
proper  objects  of  which  were  to  hold  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  detain  the  Macedonian  army  in  Greece,  to 
defend  Messana  and  to  prevent  the  communication  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Of  course  this  defensive  warfare  wai^ 
wherever  it  was  possible,  carried  on  by  ofiTcnsive  means ; 
and,  aa  circumstances  favoured  its  expans  on,  it  led  to  thi 
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npolsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  to 
the  dissolution  of  Hannibal's  alliances  with  Syracuse  and 
with  Philip.  The  Italian  war  in  itself  fell  for  the  time  being 
into  the  shade,  and  resolved  itself  into  conflicts  about  fo^ 
tresses  and  razzias,  which  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  maii» 
issue.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Phoenicians  retained 
the  ofiensive  at  all,  Italy  always  remaiLed  the  central  object 
of  operations ;  and  all  efforts  were  directed  towards,  as  all 
niterest  centred  in,  the  removal  or  continuance  of  Hanni- 
bal's isolation  in  southern  Italy. 

Had  it  been  possible,  immediately  afler  the   lattle  of 
The  00ndhifr     Cannae,  to  bring  into  play  all  the  resources  on 
"'^B  t^"    ^^*^^  Hannibal  thought  that  he  might  reckon, 
pontf|fly         he  might  have  been  tolerably  certain  of  success. 
But  the  position  of  Hasdrubal  at  that  time  in 
Spain  afler  the  battle  on  the  Ebro  was  so  critical,  that  the 
supplies  of  money  and  men,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae  had 
roused  the  Carthaginian  citizens  to  furnish,  were  for  the 
most  part  expended    on  Spain,  without  producing  much 
improvement  in  the  position  of  affairs  there.     The  Scipios 
transferred  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  following 
campaign  (539)  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadal- 
quivir;   and   in    Andalusia,  in    the  very    centre  of  the 
proper  Carthaginian  territory,  they   achieved   at    Illiturgi 
and  Intibili  two  brilliant  victories.     In  Sardinia  communi- 
cations entered  into  with  the  natives  led  the  Carthaginians 
to   hope  that  they  should  be  able  to  master  the  Island, 
which  would  have  been  of  importance  as  an  intermediate 
station  between  Spain  and  Italy.   But  Titus  Manlius  Torqua* 
tus,  who  was  sent  with  a  Roman  army  to  Sardinia,  complete* 
Ij  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  landing  force,  and  reassured  to 
the  Romans  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  island  (589). 
The  legions  from  Cannae  sent  to  Sicily  held 
their  ground  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island 
with  courage  and  success  against  the  Carthaginians  .and 
Hieronymus ;  the  latter  met  his  death  towards  the  end  of 
589  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.     Even  in  the 
case  of  Macedonia  the  ratification  of  the  allianos 
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was  delayed,  principally  because  the  Macedonian  envoji 
sent  to  Hannibal  were  captured  on  their  homeward  journey 
by  the  Roman  vessels  of  war.  In  consequence  the  dreaded 
invasion  of  the  east  coast  was  temporarily  suspended ;  and 
the  Romans  gained  time  to  secure  the  very  important  st» 
tion  of  Brundisium  first  by  their  fleet  and  then  by  the  land 
army  whidi  before  the  arrival  of  Gracchus  was  employed 
ibr  the  protecticm  of  Apulia,  and  even  to  make  preparations 
for  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  in  the  event  of  war  being 
declared.  While  in  Italy  the  war  thus  came  to  a  stand,  out 
of  Italy  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  accd- 
erate  the  movement  of  new  armies  or  fleets  towards  the 
seat  of  war.  The  Romans,  again,  had  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  energy  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  in 
that  defensive  attitude  had  fought  for  the  most  part  with 
good  results  wherever  the  genius  of  Hannibal  was  absent. 
Thus  the  short-lived  patriotism,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae 
had  awakened  in  Carthage,  evaporated  ;  the  not  inconsidera- 
ble forces  which  had  been  organized  there  were,  either 
through  factious  opposition  or  through  a  useless  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  different  opinions  expressed  in  the  council,  so 
frittered  away  that  they  were  nowhere  of  any  real  service, 
and  but  a  very  small  portion  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
would  have  been  most  usefuL  At  the  close  of  539  the  re^ 
fleeting  Roman  statesman  might  feel  that  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  was  past^  and  that  the 
resistance  so  heroically  begun  had  but  to  persevere  in  its 
exertions  at  all  points  in  order  to  achieve  its  object. 

First  of  all  the  war  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  an  end.    It 
WfiiiA  h^  formed  no  part  of  Hannibal's  original  plan 

*^^y*  to  excite  a  war   on   the  island;    but    partly 

through  accident,  chiefly  through  the  boyish  vanity  of  the 
imprudent  Hieronymus,  a  land  war  had  broken  out  there, 
which— doubtless  because  Hannibal  had  not  planned  it — ^the 
Carthaginian  council  took  up  with  especial  zeal.  Afler 
Hieronymus  was  killed  at  the  close  of  580,  it 
seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  citizem 
would  persevere  in  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued.     If 
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Sirge  of  A&7  city  had  reason  to  adhere  to  Rome,  that  city 
^'y^^^^'^'  was  Syracuse  ;  for  the  victory  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians over  the  Romans  could  not  but  give  to  the  former,  at 
any  rate,  the  sovereignty  of  all  Sicily,  and  no  one  could 
seriously  believe  that  the  promises  made  by  Carthage  to 
die  Syracusans  would  be  actually  kept.  Partly  induced  by 
Ihifl  consideration,  partly  terrified  by  the  threatening  pro- 
parations  of  the  Romans — who  made  every  effort  to  bring 
ODce  more  under  their  complete  control  that  important  isl* 
and,  the  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  now  for  the 
campaign  of  540  sent  their  best  general,  Marcus 
Marcellus,  to  Sicily — the  Syracusan  citizens 
showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  oblivion  of  the  past  by  a 
timely  return  to  the  Roman  alliance.  But,  amidst  the 
dreadful  confusion  in  the  city — which  afler  the  death  of 
Hieronymus  was  agitated  alternately  by  endeavours  to 
restore  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  and  by  the  coupM 
de  main  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne, 
while  the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenary  troops  were  the 
real  masters  of  the  place — Hannibal's  dexterous  emissaries, 
Hippocrates  and  £picydes,  found  opportunity  to  frustrate 
the  projects  of  peace.  They  stirred  up  the  multitude  in  the 
name  of  liberty ;  descriptions,  exaggerated  beyond  measure, 
of  the  fearful  punishment  that  the  Romans  were  said  to 
have  inflicted  on  the  Leon  tines  who  had  just  been  re-con- 
quered, awakened  doubts  even  among  the  better  portion  of 
the  citizens  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore  their  old 
relations  with  Rome;  while  the  numerous  Roman  deserters 
among  the  mercenaries,  mostly  runaway  rowers  from  the 
fleet,  were  easily  persuaded  that  a  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  with  Rome  would  be  their  death-warrant.  So  the 
chief  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  armistice  was 
broken,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  undertook  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  city.  No  course  was  left  to  the  c^insul 
except  to  undertake  a  siege ;  but  the  skilful  conduct  of  the 
defence,  in  which  the  Syracusan  engineer  Archin)edes,  cele- 
brated as  a  learned  mathematician,  especially  distinguished 
himself^  compelled  the  Romans  after  besi^ng  the  city  foi 
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eight  months  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade  by 
and  land. 

In  the  meanwhile  Carthage,  which  hitherto  had  onlj 
Qi^rtijjt^jB-  supported  the  Syracusans  with  her  fleets,  ob 
^jJgJ^JJ"  receiving  news  of  their  renewed  rising  in  aim 
Sicily.  against  the  Romans  had  despatched  a  strong  bod 

army  under  Himiloo  to  Sicily,  which  landed  without  interi 
ruption  at  Heraclea  Minoa  and  immediately  occupied  tho 
important  town  of  Agrigentum.  To  effect  a  junction  with 
Himilco,  the  bold  and  able  Hippocrates  marched  forth  froiD 
Syracuse  with  an  army :  the  position  of  Marcellus  between 
the  garrison  of  Syracuse  and  the  two  hostile  armies  began 
to  be  critical.  With  the  help  of  some  reinforcements,  how 
ever,  which  arrived  from  Italy,  he  maintained  his  ground  lo 
the  island  and  continued  the  blockade  of  Syracuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  inland  towns 
were  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  so  much 
by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  as  by  the  fearful  severity  of 
the  Roman  proceedings  in  the  island,  more  especially  the 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Enna,  suspected  of  a  design  to 
revolt,  by  the  Roman  garrison  which  was  stationed  there. 
In  542  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  during  a  festival 
in  the  city  succeeded  in  scaling  a  portion  of  the 
extensive  outer  walls  that  had  been  deserted  by  the  guard, 
and  in  penetrating  into  the  suburbs  which  stretched  from 
the  "  island  "  and  the  city  proper  on  the  shore  (Achradina) 
towards  the  interior.  The  fortress  of  Euryalus,  which, 
situjitod  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  suburbs,  pn> 
tected  ihese  and  the  principal  road  leading  from  the  interioi 
to  Syracuse,  was  thus  isolated  and  fell  not  long  afterwards. 
Tho  CfuibA-  When  the  siege  of  the  city  thus  began  to  assumo 
S^^de-  A  turn  favourable  to  the  Romans,  the  two  armioi 
■*~^*^  under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates  advanced  to  ill 

relief,  and  attempted  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Roman 
position,  combined  with  an  attempt  at  landing  on  the  pari 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  a  sally  of  the  Syracusan  garrk 
•on ;  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  the  two 
relieving  armies  were  obliged  to  content  ^heiiMelves  witk 
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mcamping  before  the  eitj,  in  the  low  marshy  grounds  along 
the  Anapus,  which  in  the  height  of  summer  and  autumn 
engender  pestilences  fatal  to  those  that  tarry  in  them. 
These  pestilences  had  oflen  saved  the  city,  oftener  even  than 
die  valour  of  its  citizens ;  in  the  times  of  the  first  Diony- 
U1U,  two  Phoenician  armies  in  the  act  of  besieging  the  city 
had  been  in  this  way  destroyed  under  its  very  walls.  Now 
fiite  tamed  the  special  defence  of  the  city  into  the  means  ci 
Its  destruotion  ;  while  the  army  of  Marcel lus  quartered  in 
die  suburbs  suffered  but  little,  fevers  desolated  the  Pho^ 
Bioian  and  Syracusan  bivouacs.  Hippocrates  died ;  Himilco 
and  most  of  the  Africans  died  also ;  the  survivors  of  the 
two  armies,  mostly  natives  of  Sicily,  dispersed  into  the 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Carthaginians  made  a  further 
attempt  to  save  the  city  from  the  sea  side ;  but  the  admiral 
Bomilcar  withdrew,  when  the  Roman  fleet  offered  him  bat- 
tle. Epicydes  himself,  who  commanded  in  the  nMjj  now 
abandoned  it  as  lost,  and  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum. 
Syracuse  would  gladly  have  surrendered  to  the  Romans ; 
negotiations  had  already  begun.  But  for  the  second  time 
they  were  thwarted  by  the  deserters  :  in  another  mutiny  of 
the  soldiers  the  chief  magistrates  and  a  number  of  respecta- 
ble citizens  were  slain,  and  the  government  and  the  defence 
of  the  city  were  entrusted  by  the  foreign  troops  to  theii 
captuns.  Marcellus  now  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
one  of  these,  which  gave  into  his  hands  one  of  the  two  por> 
tions  of  the  city  that  were  still  free,  the  '*  island ;  "  upon 
whidi  the  eitisens  voluntarily  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
^^  Achradina  also  (in  the  autumn  of  542).    If  mercy 

Oonqaesi  of  was  to  be  shown  in  any  case,  it  might,  even 
according  to  the  far  from  laudable  principles  of 
Roman  public  law  as  to  the  treatment  of  perfidious  oom- 
munitieSi  have  been  extended  to  a  city  which  manifestly  had 
not  been  at  liberty  to  act  for  itself,  and  which  had  repeated- 
ly made  the  most  earnest  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  foreign  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  Mar- 
cellus stain  his  military  honour  by  permitting  a  general 
pillage  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  city,  in  the  course  o^ 
Vol.  II.-  8* 
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which  Archimedes  and  many  other  cilizena  were  put  Ic 
death,  but  the  Roman  senate  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  oom 
plaints  which  the  Syracusans  afterwards  presented  regard 
ing  the  celebrated  general,  and  neither  returned  to  individ 
uals  their  property  nor  restored  to  the  city  its  freedom. 
Syracuse  and  the  towns  that  had  been  previously  dependent 
OD  it  were  classed  among  the  communities  tributary  to 
Bome — Tauromenium  and  Neetum  alone  obtained  the  sam* 
privileges  as  Messana,  while  the  territory  of  Leontini  be- 
came Roman  domain  and  its  former  proprietors  Roman 
lessees — and  no  Syracusan  citizen  was  hencefortli  allowed  (o 
reside  in  the  '^  island,"  the  portion  of  the  city  that  oom- 
mauded  the  harbour. 

Sicily  thus  appeared  lost  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the 
OMxiiUww  genius  of  Hannibal  exercised  even  from  a  dis- 
in  sioUj.  tance  its  influence  there.  He  despatched  to  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  remained  at  Agrigentum  in  per- 
plexity and  inaction  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes,  a  Libyan 
cavalry  officer  Mutines,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
Numidian  cavalry,  und  with  his  flying  squadrons,  fanning 
into  an  open  flame  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  Remans  had  excited  over  all  the  island,  commenced 
a  guerilla  warfare  on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  with  the 
happiest  results ;  so  that  he  even,  when  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  armies  met  on  the  river  Hitnera,  sustained 
some  conflicts  with  Marcellus  himself  successfully.  The 
relations,  however,  which  prevailed  between  Hannibal  and 
the  Carthaginian  council,  were  here  repeated  on  a  small 
scale.  The  general  appointed  by  the  council  pursued  with 
jealous  envy  the  officer  sent  by  Hannibal,  and  insisted  upon 
giving  battle  to  the  proconsul  without  Mutincs  and  the 
Numidians.  The  wish  of  Hanno  was  carried  out,  and  he  waa 
completely  beaten.  Mutines  was  not  induced  to  deviate 
from  his  course ;  he  maintained  himself  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  occupied  several  small  towns,  and  was  enabled 
by  the  not  inconsiderable  reinforcements  which  joined  hiro 
from  Carthage  gradually  to  extend  his  operations  Hit 
Buccesses  were  so  brilliant, tliat  at  length  the  comm&'vdei-in 
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obief^  who  could  not  otherwise  prevent  the  savalry  offioo3 
from  eclipsing  him,  deprived  him  summarily  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  cavalry,  and  entrusted  it  to  his  own  son* 
The  Numidian,  who  had  now  for  two  years  preserved  the 
island  for  his  Phoenician  masters,  had  the  measure  of  his 
patience  exhausted  by  this  treatment.  He  and  his  horso 
men  who  refused  to  follow  the  younger  Hanno  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  general  Marcus  Valerius  Lae- 
AniMiitmn  '^^'^"s,  and  delivered  to  him  Agrigentum.  Han- 
•g^'jPj^y  no  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  went  to  Carthage  to 
report  to  his  superiors  the  disgraceAil  high  treap 
son  of  Hannibal's  officer ;  the  Phoenician  garrison  in  the 
town  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  and  the  citizens  were 
^^  sold  into  slavery  (544).     To  secure  the  island 

from  such  surprises  as  the  landing  of  540,  the 
city  received  a  Roman  colony  ;  the  old  and  glo- 
rious Akragas  became  the  Roman  fortress  Agrigentum. 
aicftytnii-  After  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  thus  subdued,  the 
'"**^*^  Romans  exerted  themselves  to  restore  some  sort 
of  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  distracted  island.  The  pack 
of  banditti  that  haunted  the  interior  were  driven  together 
en  manse  and  conveyed  to  Italy,  that  from  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Rhegium  they  might  burn  and  destroy  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hannibal's  allies.  The  govej-nment  did  its  utmost 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  agriculture  which  had  been 
totally  neglected  in  the  island.  The  Carthaginian  council 
more  than  once  talked  of  sending  a  fleet  to  Sicily  and  re- 
newing the  war  there ;  but  the  project  went  no  further. 

Macedonia  might  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
PUUpof  course  of  events  more  decisive  than  that  of 
JJSmU"**  Syracuse.  From  the  Eastern  powers  neither 
^•^y-  aid  nor  resistance  \va^  for  the  moment  to  b(i 

expected.  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  natural  ally  of  Philip, 
had,  after  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia 
in  537,  to  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining 
peace  from  the  indolent  Philopator  on  the  basis 
of  the  9ta(u8  quo  ante.  The  rivalry  of  the  Lagidae  and  the 
eonetant  apprehension  of  a  renewed  out'break  of  the  war  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  insurrections  of  pretenders  in  the  interiof 
and  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  Asia  Minor,  Bactria,  and  Um 
eastern  satrapies  on  the  other,  prevented  him  from  joining 
that  great  anti-Roman  alliance  which  Hannibal  had  in  viow. 
The  Egyptian  court  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Rchim^ 
with  which  it  renewed  alliance  in  544;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  of  Ptolemy  PhilopatOTi 
that  he  would  support  Rome  otherwise  than  by  cargoes  of 
com.  Accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Greece 
and  Macedonia  from  throwing  their  decisive  weight  into  the 
great  Italian  struggle  except  their  own  discord ;  they  might 
save  the  Hellenic  name,  if  they  had  the  self-control  to  stand 
by  each  other  for  but  a  few  years  against  the  common  foe. 
Such  sentiments  doubtless  were  current  in  Greece.  The 
prophetic  saying  of  Agelaus  of  Naupactus,  that  he  waa 
afraid  that  the  prize-fights  in  which  the  Hellenes  now  in- 
dulged at  home  might  soon  be  over ;  his  earnest  warning  to 
direct  their  eyes  to  the  west,  and  not  to  allow  a  stronger 
power  to  impose  on  all  the  parties  now  contending  a  peace 
of  equal  servitude — such  sayings  had  essentially  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Aetolians 
(537),  and  it  was  a  significant  proof  of  the  ten- 
dency of  that  peace,  that  the  Aetolian  league 
immediately  nominated  Agelaus  as  its  siratepus. 

National  patriotism  was  bestirring  itself  in  Greece  as 
in  Carthago  :  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  to  kindle  a 
national  Hellenic  war  against  Rome.  But  the  general  in 
sue! I  a  crusade  could  only  be  Philip  of  Miicedonia ;  and  he 
lacked  the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  in  the  nation,  which 
alone  could  carry  on  such  a  war.  He  knew  not  how  to 
solve  the  arduous  problem  of  transforming  himself  from 
the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece.  His  very  6©- 
hy  in  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Hannibal  damped 
the  first  and  best  zeal  of  the  patriots ;  and  when  he  did 
enter  into  the  conflict  with  Rome,  his  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  still  less  fitted  to  awaken  earnest  sympathy  and 
confidenQ\  His  first  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  very 
lUL  year  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538),  to  obtain  po» 
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•essloTi  of  the  city  of  ApoUonia,  &iled  in  a  vraj  almost 
ridiculous,  for  Philip  turned  back  in  all  haste  on  icoeivin^ 
the  totally  groundless  report  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  steer 
ing  for  the  Adriatic  This  took  place  before  there  was  $ 
formal  breadi  with  Rome ;  when  the  breach  at  length  en- 
wed,  friend  and  foe  expected  a  Macedonian  landing  io 
Lower  Italy.  Since  539  a  Roman  fleet  and 
army  had  been  stationed  at  Brundisium  to  meet 
it ;  Philip,  who  was  without  vessels  of  war,  was  construct* 
rag  a  flotilla  of  light  Illyrian  barks  to  convey  his  army 
•cross.  But  when  the  endeavour  had  to  be  made  in  eamesti 
his  courage  failed  to  encounter  the  dreaded  quinquerenies 
at  sea ;  he  broke  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  ally 
Hannibal  to  attempt  a  landing,  and  with  the  view  of  still 
doing  something  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil,  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epirus  (540). 
Nothing  would  have  come  of  this  even  at  the 
best;  but  the  Romans,  who  well  knew  thai 
oflensive  was  preferable  to  defensive  protection,  were  by  no 
means  content  to  remain — ^as  Philip  probably  expected^- 
spectators  of  the  attack  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Roman  fleet  conveyed  a  division  of  the  army  from  Brun- 
disium to  Epirus ;  Oricum  was  recaptured  from  the  king,  a 
garrison  was  thrown  into  ApoUonia,  and  the  Macedonian 
camp  was  stormed.  Thereupon  Philip  passed  from  partial 
action  to  total  inaction,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
plaints of  Hannibal,  who  vainly  tried  to  infuse  into  Philip's 
halting  and  shortsighted  policy  the  energy  of  his  own  Are 
and  decision,  he  allowed  some  years  to  elapse  in  armed 
inactivity. 

Nor  was  Philip  the  first  to  renew  the  hostilities.     The 
S13.  &11  of  Tarentum  (542),  by  which  Hannibal  ac> 

JoJJ*!^**  quired  an  excellent  port  on  the  coast  which  wa« 
21^^"  the  most  convenient  for  the  landing  of  a  Mao& 
■^*"*'"  donian  army,  induced  the  Romai  s  to  parry  thi» 
blow  at  a  distance  and  to  give  the  Macedonians  ao  much 
employment  at  home  that  they  could  not  think  of  an  ati 
tempt  on  Italy.    The  national  enthusiasm  in  Greece  had  of 
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course  evaporated  long  ago.  With  the  help  of  the  oM 
antagonism  to  Maoedonia,  and  of  the  fresh  acts  of  impru 
ience  and  injustice  of  which  Philip  had  been  guilty,  the 
Roman  admiral  Laevinus  found  no  difficulty  in  organizing 
against  Macedonia  a  coalition  of  the  intermediate  and  minor 
powers  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome.  It  was  headed  by 
die  Actolians,  at  whose  diet  Laevinus  had  personally  ap* 
peared  and  had  gained  its  support  by  a  promise  of  the 
Acamanian  territory  which  the  Aetolians  had  long  coveted, 
lliey  concluded  with  Rome  a  modest  agreement  to  rob  the 
other  Greeks  of  men  and  land  on  the  joint  account,  so  that 
the  land  should  belong  to  the  Aetolians,  the  men  and  move- 
ables to  the  Romans.  They  were  joined  by  the  states  of 
anti-Macedonian,  or  rather  primarily  of  anti-Achaean,  ten- 
dencies in  Greece  proper ;  in  Attica  by  Athens,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus by  £lis  and  Messene  and  especially  by  Sparta, 
the  antiquated  constitution  of  which  had  been  just  about  this 
time  overthrown  by  a  daring  soldier  Machanidas,  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  despotic  power  under  the  name  of 
king  Pelops,  a  minor,  and  might  establish  a  government  ot 
military  adventurers  sustained  by  bands  of  mercenaries. 
The  coalition  was  joined  moreover  by  those  stead£ist  an- 
tagonists of  Macedonia,  the  chiefs  of  the  half-barbarous 
Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  and  lastly  by  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  followed  out  his  own  interest  with  sagacity 
and  energy  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  two  great  Greek  statei 
which  surrounded  him,  and  had  the  acutene«s  even  now  to 
attach  himself  as  a  client  to  Rome  when  his  assistance  was 
of  some  value. 

It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  necessary  to  follow  the  vicis* 
ftwuitleM  situdes  of  this  aimless  struggle.  Philip,  although 
vtr&ie  jjg  y^^  superior  to  each  one  of  his  opponents  and 

repelled  their  attacks  on  all  sides  with  energy  and  personal 
valour,  yet  consumed  his  time  and  strength  in  that  profit^ 
less  defensive.  Now  he  had  to  turn  against  the  Aetoliane, 
who  in  concert  with  the  Roman  fleet  annihilated  the  unfoit 
tunate  Acarnanians  and  threatened  Locris  and  Thessaly, 
row  an  invasion  of  barbarians  summoned  him  to  the  nortb 
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«m  provinces ;  now  the  Achaeans  solicited  his  help  against 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  Aetolians  and  Spartans ;  now 
king  Attains  of  Pergamus  and  the  Roman  admiral  Puhliua 
8'jlpicius  with  their  combined  fleets  threatened  the  east 
coast  or  landed  troops  in  Euboea.  The  want  of  a  war  fleet 
paralyzed  Philip  in  all  hi.s  movements  ;  he  even  went  so  far 
•8  to  beg  vessels  of  war  from  his  ally  Prusias  of  Bithynia, 
and  even  from  Hannibal.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
the  war  that  he  resolved — as  he  should  have  done  at  first— 
to  order  the  construction  of  100  ships  of  war;  of  these 
however  no  use  was  made,  if  the  order  was  executed  at  all. 
PMoe  All  who  understood  the  position  of  Greece  and 

^^^a  sympathized  with  it  lamented  the  unhappy  war, 
the  Chreekt.  ^^  which  the  last  energies  of  Greece  preyed  upon 
itself  and  the  prosperity  of  the  land  was  destroyed  ;  repeat- 
edly the  commercial  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzan- 
tium, Athens,  and  even  Egypt  had  attempted  a  mediation. 
In  fact  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  coming  to  terms. 
The  Aetolians,  to  whom  their  Roman  allies  attached  the 
diief  importance,  had,  like  the  Macedonians,  suffered  greatly 
by  the  war ;  especially  afler  the  petty  king  of  the  Atha- 
raanes  had  been  gained  by  Philip,  and  the  interior  of  Aeto- 
lia  had  thus  been  laid  open  to  Macedonian  incursions. 
Many  Aetolians  too  had  their  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the 
dishonourable  and  pernicious  part  which  the  Roman  alliance 
condemned  them  to  play ;  a  cry  of  horror  pervaded  the 
whole  Greek  nation  when  the  Aetolians  in  concert  with  the 
Romans  sold  whole  bodies  of  Hellenic  citizens,  such  as  those 
of  Anticyra,  Oreus,  Dyme,  and  Aegina,  into  slavery.  But 
the  Aetolians  were  no  longer  free ;  they  ran  a  great  risk  if 
of  their  own  accord  they  concluded  peace  with  Philip,  and 
they  found  the  Romans  by  no  means  disposed,  especially 
afler  the  fiivourable  turn  which  matters  were  taking  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  to  desist  from  a  war,  which  on  their  part 
was  carried  on  with  merely  a  few  ships,  and  the  burden  and 
Injury  of  which  fell  mainly  on  the  Aetolians.  At  length 
however  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  listen  to  the  mediating 
•ities :  and,  notwithstanding  the  counter  efforts  of  the  Ro 
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mans,  a  peace  was  arranged  in  tlie  winter  of 
548-9  between  the  Greek  powers.  Aetolia  had  ' 
b^tSreen  Converted  an  over-powerful  ally  into  a  dangeft^ 
Rome.*^*  0U8  enemy ;  but  the  Roman  senate,  which  just 
at  that  time  was  summoning  all  the  resourcef  ^ 
the  exhausted  state  for  the  decisive  expedition  to  Afirieai 
lid  not  deem  it  a  fitting  moment  to  resent  the  breach  of 
the  alliance.  The  war  with  Philip  could  not  have  been  oai^ 
ried  on  by  the  Romans  without  considerable  exertions  of 
their  own  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians;  and  it 
appeared  to  them  more  convenient  to  terminate  it  also  by  a 
peace,  whereby  the  state  of  things  before  the  war  was  sub- 
stantially restored  and  Rome  in  particular  retained  all  her 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  except  the  worthless  tei^ 
ritory  of  the  Atintanes.  Under  the  circumstances  Philip 
might  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  such  terms ;  but 
the  fact  proclaimed — what  could  not  indeed  be  longer  con- 
cealed— that  all  the  unspeakable  misery  which  ten  years  of 
a  warf*are  waged  with  revolting  inhumanity  had  brought 
upon  Greece  had  been  endured  in  vain,  and  that  the  grand 
and  just  combination,  which  Hannibal  had  projected  and  all 
Greece  had  for  a  moment  joined,  was  shattered  irretriev- 
ably. 

In  Spain,  where  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal 
Bpoaidi  was  powerful,  the  struggle  was  more  severe.  Its 

^^'  progress  was  marked  by  the  singular  vicissitudes 

incidental  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  farmers  and  shepherds,  who 
inhabited  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  the  luxuriant- 
ly fertile  Andalusia  as  well  as  the  rough  intervening  high- 
land region  traveled  by  numerous  wooded  mountain  ran- 
ges, could  easily  be  assembled  in  arms  as  a  general  levy; 
but  it  was  diflicult  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  or  even 
to  keep  them  together  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
could  just  as  little  be  combined  for  steady  and  united  ao> 
tion,  obstinately  as  in  each  case  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
oppressor  behind  theh*  walls.  They  all  appear  to  havs 
made  littJe  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  Garth* 
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ginians;  whether  the  troublesome  guests  who  had  enUxb* 
lished  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^he  Ebro,  or  those  wh« 
had  established  themselves  on  the  Guadalquivir,  possessed  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  probably  t3 
the  natives  very  much  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  tenacity  of  partisanship  so  characteristic  of  Spain 
was  but  little  prominent  in  this  war,  with  isolated  excep- 
tions such  aa  Saguntum  on  the  Roman  and  Astapa  on  the 
Carthaginian  sidf\  But,  as  neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Airicans  had  brought  with  them  sufficient  forces  of  their 
own,  the  war  necessarily  became  on  both  sides  a  struggle  to 
gain  partisans,  which  was  decided  rarely  by  solid  attach- 
ment, more  usually  by  fear,  money,  or  accident,  and  which, 
when  it  seemed  at  an  end,  simply  resolved  itself  into  an 
endless  series  of  fortress-sieges  and  guerilla  conflicts,  whence 
it  soon  revived  with  fresh  fury.  The  armies  were  as  shift- 
ing afl  the  downs  on  the  sea  shore ;  on  the  spot  where  a  hill 
stood  yesterday,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  to-day.  In  gene* 
ral  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  partly 
because  they  at  first  appeared  in  Spain  as  the  deliverers  of 
the  land  from  Phoenician  despotism,  partly  because  of  the 
fortunate  selection  of  their  leaders  and  of  the  stronger  nu- 
cleus of  trustworthy  troops  which  these  brought  along  with 
them.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  with  the  very  imper- 
fect and — in  point  of  chronology  especially — very  confused 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  view  of  a  war  so  conducted. 

The  two  lieutenant-governors  of  the  Romans  in  the 
tiuooouoBot  peninsula,  Gnaeus  and  Publius  Scipio— -botli  of 
iheSeipioa  them,  but  especially  Gnaeus,  good  generals  and 
ezoellent  administrators — accomplished  their  tasic  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  Not  only  was  the  barrier  of  the 
P3nrenees  steadfastly  maintained,  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
wtablish  the  interrupted  communication  by  land  between 
Ihe  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  and  his  head-quarters 
sternly  repulsed  ;  not  only  had  a  Spanish  New  Rome  been 
created,  after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  New  Carthage,  by 
of  the  comprehensive  fortifications  and  harboiu  worki 
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of  Tarraoo,  but  the  Roman  armies  had  already 
in   &39  fought  with  success  in  Andalusia  (p« 
173).     Their  expedition  thither  was  repeated  in  the  follow 
ing  year  (540)  with  still  greater  success.    Tht 
Romans  carried  their  arms  almost  to  the  Pillan 
of  Hercules,  extended  their  protectorate  in  South  Spain, 
and  lastly  by  regaining  and  restoring  Saguntum  secured  for 
IhemHelves  an  important  station  on  the  line  from  the  Ebro 
to  Cartagena,  repaying  at  the  same  time  as  &r  as  possible 
an  old  debt  which  the  nation  owed.    While  the  Scipios  thus 
almost  dislodged  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  they  knew 
how  to  raise  up  a  dangerous  enemy  to  them  in  western 
g   j^^^  Africa  itself  in  the  person  of  the  powerful  west 

MF^stC«xw  African  prince  Syphax,  ruling  in  the  modem 
provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers,  who  entered  into 
connections  with  the  Romans  (about  541 ).  Had 
it  been  possible  to  supply  him  with  a  Roman  army,  great 
rpsults  might  have  been  expected ;  but  at  that  time  not  a 
man  could  be  spared  from  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  army  was 
too  weak  to  be  divided.  Nevertheless  the  troops  belonging 
to  Syphax  himself,  trained  and  led  by  Roman  officers,  ex- 
cited so  serious  a  ferment  among  the  Libyan  subjects  of 
Carthage  that  the  lieutenant-commander  of  Spain  and  Afri- 
ca, Hasdrubal  Barca  went  in  person  to  Africa  with  the 
flower  of  his  Spanish  troops.  His  arrival  in  all  likelihood 
gave  another  turn  to  the  matter ;  king  Gala — in  what  is 
now  the  province  of  Constantine— who  had  long  been  the 
rival  of  Syphax,  declared  for  Carthage,  and  his  brave  son 
Massinissa  defeated  Syphax,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.  Little  more  is  related  of  this  Libyan  war  than  the 
story  of  the  cruel  vengeance  which  Carthage,  according  to 
her  wont,  inflicted  on  the  rebels  afler  the  victory  of  Massi- 
nissa. 

This  turn  of  affairs  in  Africa  had  an  important  efiect  on 
TheBdpios  ^hc  war  in  Spain.  Hasdrubal  was  able  onoe 
d^H^and  more  to  proceed  to  that  country  (543),  whither 
*^  he  was  soon  followed  ly  considerable  reinforoe» 

ments  and  by  Massinissa  himself.     The  Soipios,  who  during 
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the  absence  of  the  enemy's  general  (541,  542) 
had  continued  to  plunder  and  to  gain  parlisani 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
assailed  by  forces  so  superior  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  either  retreating  behind  the  Ebro  or  calling  out 
the  Spaniards.  They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  took  into 
tlieir  pay  20,000  Celtiberians  ;  and  then,  in  order  the  bettei 
to  encounter  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  under  Hasdru* 
bal  Barca,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago,  they 
divided  their  army  and  did  not  even  keep  their  Roman 
troops  together.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
destruction.  While  Gnaeus^with  his  corps,  containing  a 
third  of  the  Roman  and  all  the  Spanish  troops,  lay  encamp 
ed  opposite  to  Hasdrubal  Barca,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army  by  means  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw — which  perhaps  to  their  free- 
lance ideas  of  morals  did  not  even  seem  a  breach  of  fidelity, 
seeing  that  they  did  not  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  their 
paymaster.  Nothing  was  lefl  to  the  Roman  general  but 
hastily  to  begin  his  retreat,  in  which  the  enemy  closely  fol- 
lowed him.  Meanwhile  the  second  Roman  corps  under 
Publius  found  itself  vigorously  assailed  by  the  two  other 
Phoenician  armies  under  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  and 
Mago,  and  the  daring  squadrons  of  Massinissa's  horse  gave 
to  the  Carthaginians  a  decided  advantage.  The  Roman 
camp  was  almost  surrounded ;  if  the  Spanish  auxiliaries 
already  on  the  way  should  arrive,  the  Romans  would  be 
completely  hemmed  in.  The  bold  resolve  of  the  proconsul 
to  encounter  with  his  best  troops  the  advancing  Spaniards, 
before  their  appearance  should  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  block- 
ade, ended  unfortunately.  The  Romans  indeed  had  at  first 
the  advantage ;  but  the  Numidian  horse,  who  were  rapidly 
despatched  in  pursuit,  soon  overtook  them  and  prevented 
them  both  from  following  up  the  victory  which  they  had 
already  half  gained,  and  from  marching  back,  until  the 
Phoenician  infantry  came  up  and  at  length  the  fall  of  the 
general  converted  the  lost  battle  into  a  defeat.  After 
Publius  had  thus  fallen,  Gnaeus,  who  slowly  retreating  hal 
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with  difficulty  defended  himself  ag^mt  the  one  Cartha 
ginian  army,  found  himself  suddenly  assailed  at  cmoe  bj 
three,  and  all  retreat  cut  off  by  the  Numidian  cavalry. 
Hemmed  in  upon  a  bare  hill,  which  did  not  even  afibrd  a 
possibility  of  pitching  a  camp,  the  whole  corps  were  out 
down  or  taken  prisoners.  As  to  the  fate  of  the  general 
himself  no  certain  information  was  ever  obtained.  A  small 
division  alone  was  conducted  by  Gaius  Marcius,  an  excellent 
officer  of  the  school  of  Gnaeus,  in  safety  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Ebro;  and  thither  the  li^ate  Htus  Fonteiua  also 
succeeded  in  bringing  safely  the  portion  of  the  corps  of 
Publius  that  had  been  left  ii^  the  camp  ;  most  even  of  th« 
Roman  garrisons  scattered  in  the  south  of  Spain  were  enar 
Spain  ■outh  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  thither.  In  all  Spain  south  of  tha 
fw?to^°  Ebro  the  Phoenicians  ruled  without  opposition  ; 
^**'"*^°"*  and  the  moment  seemed  not  far  distant,  when 
the  river  would  bo  crossed,  the  Pyrenees  would  be  open, 
and  the  communication  with  Italy  would  be  restored.  But 
the  emergency  in  the  Roman  camp  called  the  right  man  to 
the  command.  The  choice  of  the  soldiers,  passing  over 
older  and  not  incapable  officers,  summoned  that  Gaius  Mar- 
cius  to  become  leader  of  the  army  ;  and  his  dexterous  inan« 
agement  and,  quite  as  much  perhaps,  the  envy  and  discord 
among  the  three  Carthaginian  generals,  wrested  from  these 
the  further  fruits  of  their  important  victory.  Such  of  the 
Carthaginians  as  had  crossed  the  river  were  driven  back, 
and  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  held  in  the  meanwhile,  till 
Rome  gained  time  to  send  a  new  army  and  a  new  general. 
Neiosenito  Fortunately  the  tuin  of  the  war  in  Italy,  where 
Spain.  Capua  had  just  fallen,  allowed  this  to  be  done. 

A  strong  legion — 12,000  men — arriving  under  the  proprae- 
tor Gaius  Claudius  Nero,  restored  the  balance  of  arms.  An 
expedition  to  Andalusia  in  the  following  yeaf 
(544)  was  most  successful ;  Hasdrubal  Barca  was 
beset  and  surrounded,  and  escaped  a  capitulation  only  by 
ignoble  stratagem  and  open  perfidy.  But  Nero  was  not  the 
right  general  for  the  Spanish  war.  He  was  an  able  officer, 
but  a  harsh,  irritable,  unpopular  man,  who  had  little  skill 
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in  the  art  of  renewing  old  connections  or  of  forming  new 
ones,  or  in  taking  advantage  of  the  injustice  and  arrogance 
with  which  the  Carthaginians  after  the  death  of  the  Scipiot 
hail  treated  friend  and  foe  in  Further  Spain,  and  had  exas- 
perate all  against  them. 

The  senate^  which  formed  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
rHUku  importance  and   the  peculiar  character  of  the 

*^*-  Spanish  war,  and  had  learned  from  the  Uticen- 

•es  brought  in  as  prisoners  by  the  Roman  fleet  the  great 
eiertions  w  hich  were  making  in  Carthage  to  send  Ilasdru- 
bal  and  Massinissa  with  a  numerous  army  over  the  Pyre^ 
aees,  resolved  to  despatch  to  Spain  new  reinforcements  and 
an  extraordinary  general  of  higher  rank,  the  nomination  of 
whom  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  to  the  people 
For  long-^so  runs  the  story — nobody  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  perilous  and  complicated  office ;  but  at 
last  a  young  officer  of  twenty-seven,  Publius  Scipio  (son  of 
the  general  of  the  same  name  that  had  fallen  in  Spain),  who 
had  held  the  offices  of  military  tribune  and  aedile,  came  for- 
ward to  solicit  it.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Roman  senate 
should  have  left  to  accident  an  election  of  such  importance 
n  an  assembly  which  it  had  itself  suggested,  and  equally 
incredible  that  ambition  and  patriotism  should  have  so  died 
out  in  Borne  that  no  tried  officer  presented  himself  for  the 
important  post.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  eyes  of  the  sen- 
ate turned  to  the  young,  talented,  and  experienced  officer, 
who  had  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  hotly  con- 
tested days  on  the  Trebia  and  at  Cannae,  but  who  still  had 
not  the  rank  requisite  for  his  coming  forward  as  the  succes- 
sor of  men  who  had  been  praetors  and  consuls,  it  was  very 
natural  to  adopt  this  course,  which  compelled  the  people 
out  of  good  nature  to  admit  the  only  candidate  notwith 
•landing  his  defective  qualification,  and  which  could  not  but 
bring  both  him  and  the  Spanish  expedition,  which  was 
doubtless  very  unpopular,  into  favour  with  the  multitude. 
If  the  effect  of  this  ostensibly  unpremeditated  candidature 
was  thus  calculated,  it  was  perfectly  successful.  The  s^4l, 
who  went  to  avenge  the  deaUi  of  a  fiither  whose  life  he  had 
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•ared  nine  years  before  at  the  Trebia ;  the  young  man  of 
manly  beauty  and  long  locks,  who  with  modest  bloshei 
offered  himself  in  the  absence  of  a  better  for  the  post  of 
danger ;  the  mere  military  tribune,  whom  the  votes  of  ikuB 
centuries  now  raised  at  once  to  the  roll  of  the  highest  mAgi» 
tracies — all  this  made  a  wonderful  and  indelible  impre» 
uion  on  the  citizens  and  &rmers  of  Rome.  And  in  truth 
Publius  Scipio  was  one,  who  was  himself  enthusiastic,  and 
who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  adopt 
and  to  move  in  new  paths  for  centuries,  or  who  at  any  rate 
grasp  the  reins  of  destiny  for  years  till  its  wheels  roll  over 
them.  Publius  Scipio  gained  buttles  and  conquered  coun- 
tries under  the  instructions  of  the  senate ;  with  the  aid  of 
his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  prominent  position  in 
Rome  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  separates  such  a 
man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  As  an  officer,  he  ren- 
dered at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus ;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  him- 
self fully  conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  charac- 
ter of  his  policy,  he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much,  as 
he  benefited  it  by  his  military  skill.  Yet  a  special  charm 
lingers  around  the  form  of  that  graceful  hero ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded, as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  by  the  atmosphere  of 
serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which  Scipio  with  min- 
gled credulity  and  adroitness  always  moved.  With  quite 
enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and  enough  of 
calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intelli- 
geucc,  while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar;  not 
naive  enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  hia 
divine  inspirations,  nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it 
aside,  and  yet  in  secret  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  i 
man  specially  favoured  of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuins 
prophetic  nature ;  raised  above  the  people,  and  not  less 
aloof  from  them ;  a  man  steadfast  to  his  word  and  kingly 
in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would  humble  himself 
by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  but  could  nevet 
understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic  should  iv 
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bis  OMe  be  binding ;  so  confident  in  bis  own  greatness  that 
be  knew  noting  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknowl« 
edged  other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgavt 
other  men's  faults ;  an  excellent  officer  and  a  refined  diplo< 
uatist  without  presenting  offensively  the  special  stamp  of 
lither  calling,  uniting  Hellenic  culture  with  the  fullest  na* 
tional  feeling  of  a  Roman,  an  accomplished  speaker  and  of 
graceful  manners — Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  sol- 
diers and  of  women,  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  Span- 
iards, of  his  rivals  in  the  senate  and  of  his  greater  Cartha* 
ginian  antagonist.  His  name  was  soon  on  every  one's  lips, 
and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to  bring  victory 
and  peace  to  his  country. 

Publius  Scipio  went  to  Spain  in  544-5,  accompanied  by 
the  propraetor  Marcus  Silanus,  who  was  to  suo 
BofeiogoM  ceed  Nero  and  to  serve  as  assistant  and  ooun- 
^*^  sellor  to  the  young  commander-in-chie^  and  by 
his  intimate  friend  Gaius  Laelius  as  admiral,  and  furnished 
with  a  legion  exceeding  the  usual  strength  and  a  well-filled 
chest.  His  appearance  on  the  scene  was  at  once  signalized 
b^  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  coups  de  main 
that  are  known  in  history.  Of  the  three  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals Hasdrubal  Barca  was  stationed  at  the  sources,  Has- 
drubal  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Tagus,  and  Mago 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  nearest  of  them  was  ten 
days'  march  from  the  Phoenician  capital  New  Carthage. 
JQ9  Suddenly  in  the  spring  of  545,  before  the  ene- 

§g^gj^  my's  armies  began  to  move,  Scipio  set  out  with 
•k^-  his  whole  army  of  nearly  30,000  men  and  the 

fleet  for  this  town,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  coast  route 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  in  a  few  days,  and  surprised 
die  Phoenician  giMrison,  not  above  1,000  men  strong,  by  a 
eombined  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The  town,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour,  found  itself 
direatened  at  once  on  three  sides  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  legions ;  and  all  help  was  £ir  distant 
Nevertheless  the  commandant  Mago  defended  himself  with 
resolution  and  armed  the  citizens,  as  the  soldiers  did  not 
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suffice  to  man  the  walls.  A  sortie  was  attempted ;  but  the 
Romans  repelled  it  with  ease  and,  without  taking  time  tu 
open  a  regular  siege,  began  the  assault  on  the  landward  aide. 
Eagerly  the  assailants  pushed  their  advance  along  Uie  nar- 
row land  approach  to  the  town ;  new  columns  constantly 
relieved  those  that  were  fatigued ;  the  weak  garrison  wai 
utterly  exhausted ;  but  the  Romans  had  gained  no  advan- 
tage. Scipio  had  not  expected  any ;  the  assault  was  merely 
designed  to  draw  away  the  garrison  from  the  side  next  to 
the  harbour,  where,  having  been  informed  that  part  of  the 
latter  was  left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  he  meditated  a  second  at- 
tack. While  the  assault  was  raging  on  the  landward  side, 
Scipio  sent  a  division  with  ladders  over  the  shallow  bank 
^  where  Neptune  himself  showed  them  the  way,"  and  they 
had  actually  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  walls  at  that  point 
undefended.  Thus  the  city  was  won  on  the  first  day ; 
whereupon  Mago  in  the  citadel  capitulated.  With  the  Car- 
thaginian  capital  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  18 
dismantled  vessels  of  war  and  63  transports,  the  whole 
war-stores,  considerable  supplies  of  corn,  the  waiKihest  of 
600  talents  (more  than  £140,000),  the  hostages  of  all  the 
Spanish  allies  of  Carthage,  and  ten  thousand  captives, 
among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  gerusiasts  or 
judges.  Scipio  promised  the  hostages  permission  to  return 
home  so  soon  as  their  respective  communities  should  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  employed  the  re- 
sources which  the  city  afforded  to  reinforce  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  artisans  of  New 
Carthage,  2,000  in  number,  to  work  for  the  Roman  army, 
promising  to  them  liberty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
selected  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  remaining  multi* 
iude  to  serve  as  rowers  in  the  fleet.  But  the  burgesses  of 
die  city  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty  and 
former  position.  Scipio  knew  the  Phoenicians  and  wa? 
aware  that  they  would  obey ;  and  it  was  important  that  a 
city  possessing  the  only  excellent  harbour  on  the  east  coast 
and  rich  silver-mines  should  be  secured  by  somethiitg  more 
than  a  garrisoiL 
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Soooess  thus  crowned  the  bold  enterprise — bold,  because 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  Baroa  had  r^ 
oeived  orders  from  his  government  to  advance  towards 
Graul  and  was  engaged  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  division  left  behind  on  the  Ebro  was  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  movement,  should  the  return  of 
8cipio  be  delayed.  But  he  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before 
Hasdrubal  made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hazard 
of  the  game  which  the  young  general  played,  when  he 
abandoned  his  primary  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashing 
stroke,  was  concealed  by  the  fabulous  success  which  Nep- 
tune and  Scipio  had  gained  in  concert.  The  marvellous 
capture  of  the  Phoenician  capital  so  abundantly  justified  all 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding 
the  wondrous  youth,  that  none  could  venture  to  utter  any 
adverse  opinion.  Scipio's  command  was  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  he  himself  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  his  effi)rts 
to  the  mere  task  of  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Already,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  New  Carthage,  not 
only  had  the  Spaniards  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro  completely 
submitted,  but  even  beyond  the  Ebro  the  most  powerfiil 
princes  had  exchanged  the  Carthaginian  for  the  Roman  pro- 
tectorate. 

Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his 

fleet  and  increasinir  his  land  army  with  the  men 
ScMogoM  thus  acquired,  so  that  he  might  at  once  guard 
tS^  the  nortii  and  assume  the  offensive  in  the  south 

more  energetically  than  before ;  and  he  marched 

in  546  to  Andalusia.  There  he  encountered 
Hasdrubal  Barca,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  long  cher^ 
ished  plan,  was  moving  northward  to  the  help  of  his 
brother.  A  battle  took  place  at  Baecula,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans clidmed  the  victory  and  professed  to  have  made 
10,000  captives ;  but  Hasdrubal  substantially  attained  his 

end,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his 
the      army.     With  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the 


best  portion  of  his  troops,  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  north  coast  of  Spain ;  marching  along  the  shore^  he 
Vol.  IL— 9 
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reached  the  western  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  which  appear 
to  have  been  unoccupied,  and  before  the  bad  season  b^gaa 
he  was  in  Gaul,  where  he  took  up  quarters  for  the  winter. 
It  was  evident  that  the  resolve  of  Scipio  to  combine  offen- 
sive operations  with  the  defensive  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  maintain  was  inconsiderate  and  unwise.  The 
immediate  task  assigned  to  the  Spanish  army,  which  not 
only  Scipio's  father  and  unde,  but  even  Gaius  Marcius  and 
Gaius  Nero  had  accomplished  with  much  inferior  means^ 
was  not  enough  for  the  arrogance  of  the  victorious  general 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  and  he  was  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  extremely  critical  position  of  Rome  in  the 
summer  of  547,  when  the  plan  of  Hannibal  for 
a  combined  attack  on  the  Romans  was  at  length 
realized.  But  the  gods  covered  the  errors  of  their  favourite 
with  laurels.  In  Italy  the  peril  fo. Innately  passed  over; 
the  Romans  were  glad  to  accept  thi  bulletin  of  the  ambigu- 
ous victory  of  Baecula,  and,  when  fresh  tidings  of  victory 
arrived  from  Spain,  they  thought  no  more  of  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  had  to  combat  the  ablest  general  and 
the  flower  of  the  Hispano-Phoenician  army  in  Italy. 

After  the  removal  of  Hasdrubal  Barca  the  two  generals 
Spain  oon-  ^'^^  were  left  in  Spain  determined  for  the  time 
qnerod.  being   to  retire,   Hasdrubal  son   of  Gisgo   to 

Lusitania,  Mago  even  to  the  Baleares ;  and,  until  new  rein- 
forcements should  arrive  from  Africa,  they  left  the  light 
cavalry  of  Massinissa  alone  to  wage  a  desultory  warfare  in 
Spain,  as  Mutines  had  done  so  successfully  in  Sicily.  The 
whole  east  coast  thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
In  the  following  year  (547)  Hanno  actually 
made  his  appearance  from  Africa  with  a  thii-d 
army,  whereupon  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  returned  to  Anda* 
lusia.  But  Marcus  Silanus  defeated  the  united  armies  of 
Mago  and  Hanno,  and  captured  the  latter  in  person.  Has* 
drubal  upon  this  abandoned  the  idea  of  keeping  the  open 
field,  and  distributed  his  troops  among  the  Andalusian  citieSi 
of  which  Scipio  \n  as  during  this  year  able  to  storm  only 
one,  Oriugis.    The  Phoenicians  seemed  vanquished;   but 
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yet  they  were  able  in  the  followiDg  year  (548) 
onoe  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  powerful 
army  32  elephants,  4,000  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  far  the 
greater'  part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily  collected 
Spanish  militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  Baecula. 
The  Roman  army  numbered  little  more  than  half  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  also  to  a  considerable  extent  composed 
of  Spaniards.  Scipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circuni* 
stances,  disposed  his  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not  paiv 
take  in  the  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing 
their  dispersion — while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his 
Roman  troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
day  was  nevertheless  obstinately  contested ;  but  at  length 
the  Romans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete 
dissolution — Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singly  made  their  escape 
to  Gades.  The  Romans  were  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
peninsula ;  the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good 
will  were  subdued  one  by  one,  and  some  of  them  were  pun- 
ished with  cruel  severity.  Scipio  was  even  able  to  visit 
Syphax  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with  reference  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa — a  foolhardy  venture,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  any  corresponding  advantage,  however 
much  the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity  of  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  capital  at  home.  Gades  alone,  where  Mago 
held  command,  was  still  Phoenician.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  i^  after  the  Romans  had  entered  upon  the  Car- 
thaginian heritage  and  had  sufficiently  undeceived  the  ex* 
pectation  cherished  here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards 
that  afler  the  dose  of  the  Phoenician  rule  they  would  got 
rid  of  their  Roman  guests  also  and  regain  their  ancient  free- 
dom, a  general  insurrection  against  the  Romans  would 
break  forth  in  Spain,  in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome 
would  take  the  lead.  The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general 
and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  his  corps,  occasioned  by  their 
pay  being  in  arrear  for  many  years,  &voured  the  rising. 
But  Scipio  recovered  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  doxtep 
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ously  suppressed  the  tumult  among  the  soldiers;  upoa 
which  the  communities  that  had  taken  the  lea<l  in  the  nap 
tioiial  rising  were  subdued  at  once  before  the  insurrection 
Ua^goM  gained  ground.  Seeing  that  nothing  came  of 
lo  Italy.  |.jjjg  movement  and  Grades  could  not  be  perma- 
nently held,  the  Carthaginian  government  ordered  Mago  to 
gather  together  whatever  could  be  got  in  ships,  troops,  and 
money,  and  with  these,  if  possible,  to  give  another  turn  to 
the  war  in  Italy.  Scipio  could  not  prevent  this — his  dis- 
mantling of  the  fleet  now  avenged  itself— «nd  he  was  a 
second  time  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  gods  the 
defence,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  of  his  country 
against  new  invasions.  The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons  left  the 
peninsula  without  opposition.  After  his  departure  Grades, 
the  earliest  and  latest  possession  of  the  Phoeni 
Ro-  cians  on  Spanish  soil,  submitted  on  favourable 
conditions  to  the  now  masters.  Spain  was,  after 
a  thirteen  years'  struggle,  con/erted  from  a  Carthaginian 
into  a  Roman  province,  in  which  the  conflict  with  the  Ro 
mans  was  still  continued  for  centuries  by  means  of  insur- 
rections always  suppressed  and  yet  never  subdued,  but  in 
which  at  the  moment  no  enemy  stood  opposed  to  Rome. 
Scipio  embraced  the  first  moment  of  apparent  peace  to  re- 
sign his  command  (in  the  end  of  548),  and  to 
report  at  Rome  in  person  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieved  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While  the  war  was  thus  terminated  in  Sicily  by  Marcel- 
lus,  in  Greece  by  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain 
by  Scipio,  the  mighty  struggle  was  carried  on 
without  interruption  in  the  Italian  peninsula.     There  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  fought  and  its  effects  in  loss 
or  gain  could  by  degrees  be  discerned,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  540,  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  dis- 
position of      positions  of  the  opposing  Romans  and  Phoeni- 
*  cians  were  the  following.     North  Italy  had  been 

reoccnpied  by  the  Romans  after  the  departure  of  Hannibal, 
and  was  protected  by  three  legions,  two  of  which  were  sta^ 
tioned  in  the  Celtic  territory,  the  third  as  a  reserve  in  Pio» 
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nunu  Lower  Italy,  as  far  as  Mount  Garganus  and  the  V  oi 
turnus,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  and  mosi 
of  the  ports,  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  He  lay  with  hi« 
main  army  at  Arpi,  while  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  four 
legions  confronted  him  in  Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresf%e» 
of  Luoeria  and  Beneventum.  In  the  land  of  the  Bruttian^ 
where  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  themselves  entirely  ihto 
the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports — excepting 
Rhegium,  which  the  Romans  protected  from  Messana — were 
occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second  Cartha- 
ginian army  under  Han  no,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  no 
enemy  to  face  it.  The  Roman  main  army  of  four  legions 
under  the  two  consuls,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Marcus  Marcel- 
lus,  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua.  To 
these  there  fell  to  be  added  on  the  Roman  side  the  reserve 
of  two  legions  in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed  in  all  the 
seaports — ^Tarentum  and  Brundisium  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  legion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  landing 
apprehended  there — ^and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which  had 
undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
Roman  armies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  the  whole 
number  of  the  Roman  forces,  even  apart  from  the  garrison 
service  in  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was  provided 
fur  by  the  colonists  occupying  them,  may  be  estimated  at 
not  h  88  than  200,000  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  newly 
enrolled  for  this  year,  and  about  one  half  were  Roman  citi 
zens.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  men  capable  of  sei^ 
vice  from  the  17th  to  the  46th  year  were  under  arms,  and 
that  the  fields,  where  the  war  permitted  them  to  be  tilled  at 
all,  were  cultivated  by  the  slaves  and  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  the 
flmuices  were  in  the  most  grievous  embarrassment;  the 
land-tax,  the  main  source  of  revenue,  came  in  but  very 
irr^ularly.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  as  to 
men  and  money  the  Romans  were  able — slowly  indeed  and 
by  exerting  all  their  energies,  but  still  surely — to  recover 
what  they  had  so  rapidly  lost;  to  increase  their  armies 
yearly,  while  those  of  the  Phoenicians  were  diminishing ; 
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to  gain  ground  year  by  year  on  the  Italian  allies  3f  ITanni 
bal,  the  Carapanians,  Apulians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttianti 
who  neither  sufficed,  like  the  Roman  fortresses  in  Lower 
Italy,  for  their  own  protection  nor  were  adequately  protect 
ed  by  the  weak  army  of  Hannibal ;  and  finally,  by  meant 
of  the  method  of  warfare  instituted  by  Marcus  Marcellus^ 
to  develop  the  talent  of  their  officers  and  to  bring  into  play 
the  full  superiority  of  the  Roman  in&ntry.  Hannibal 
might  doubtless  still  hope  for  victories,  but  no  longer  such 
victories  as  those  on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidus ; 
the  times  of  the  citizen-generals  were  gone  by.  No  course 
was  led  to  him  but  to  wait  till  either  Philip  should  execute 
his  long  promised  descent  or  his  own  brothers  should  join 
him  from  Spain,  and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  his  army, 
and  his  clients  as  far  as  possible  free  from  harm  and  in 
good  humour.  We  hardly  recognise  in  the  obstinate  defen- 
sive system  which  he  now  began  the  same  general  who  had 
carried  on  the  offensive  with  almost  unequalled  impetuosity 
and  boldness ;  it  is  marvellous  in  a  psychological  as  well  as 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  same  man  should  have 
accomplished  the  two  tasks  prescribed  to  him — tasks  so 
diametrically  opposite  in  their  character — with  equal  com- 
pleteness. 

At   first   the   war   turned    chiefly   towards   Campania^ 
Hannibal  appeared  in  good  time  to  protect  its 
the  wmth  of     capital,  which  he  prevented  from  being  invested ; 
^*  but  he  was  unable  either  to  wrest  any  of  the 

Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Romans  from  their  strong 
Roman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent — in  addition  to  a  number 
of  less  important  country  towns — Casilinum,  which  secured 
his  passage  over  the  Voltumus,  from  being  taken  by  the 
two  consular  armies  after  an  obstinate  defence.  An  attempt 
of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view  especially  of 
acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Macedonian  army, 
proved  unsuccessful.  Meanwhile  the  Bruttian  army  of  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hanno  had  various  encounters  in  Lu« 
cania  with  the  Roman  army  of  Apulia ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  fought  with  favourable  results,  and 
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after  a  successful  combat  not  far  f^om  Beneventum,  in  which 
the  slave  legions  pressed  into  servioo  distinguished  them- 
selves, he  bestowed  liberty  and  burgess-rights  on  his  Rlave^ 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year  (541)  the  Romans  recovered  th« 
us,  rich  and  important  Arpi,  whose  citizens,  after 

f;^J^  the  Roman  soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town 
"•  BttBan*  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Car- 
thaginian  garrison.  In  general  the  bonds  of  the  symmacfay 
formed  by  Hannibal  were  relaxing ;  a  number  of  the  lead 
ing  Capuans  and  several  of  the  Bruttian  towns  passed  ov€i 
to  Rome ;  even  a  Spanish  division  of  the  Phoenician  army, 
when  informed  by  Spanish  emissaries  of  the  course  of 
events  in  their  native  land,  passed  from  the  Carthaginian 
into  the  Roman  service. 

The  year  542  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Romans 
213.  in  consequence  of  fresh  political  and  military 

Tura^  errors,  of  which  Hannibal  did  not  fail  to  take 
HaonibaL  advantage.  The  connections  which  Hannibal 
maintained  with  the  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  had  led  to  no 
serious  result ;  save  that  the  hostages  from  Tarentum  and 
Thurii,  who  were  kept  at  Rome,  were  induced  by  his  emis- 
saries to  make  a  foolhardy  attempt  at  escape,  in  which  they 
were  speedily  recaptured  by  the  Roman  posts.  But  the 
injudicious  spirit  of  revenge  displayed  by  the  Romans  was 
of  more  service  to  Hannibal  than  his  intrigues  ;  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  hostages  who  had  sought  to  escape  deprived 
th^m  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks 
thenceforth  meditated  how  they  might  open  their  gates  to 
Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Gar 
thaginians  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the  citi 
tens  and  of  the  n^ligence  of  the  Roman  commandant; 
wl^  difficulty  the  Roman  garrison  maintained  itself  in  the 
citadel.  The  example  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  UsSf^* 
c]^,  Thurii,  and  Metopontum,  from  which  town  the  garri* 
son  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  the  Tarentine 
Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly  increased  the  risk 
of  a  Macedonian  landing,  that  Rome  felt  hersdf  oompeUed 
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to  direct  renewed  attention  and  apply  renewed  exertion  to 
the  Greek  war,  whidi  had  been  almost  totally  neglected  *. 
and  fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse  and  the  favourable 
state  of  the  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

At  the  chief  seat  of  war,  Campania^  the  struggle  w^nl 
on  with  very  varying  success.    The  legions  potft 
HouBd  ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  nad  not  ex- 

^'^  aotly  invested  the  city,  but  had  so  greatly  im« 

peded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  that  the  populous  city  was  in  urgent  need  of  su;^ 
plies  from  without.  Hannibal  accordingly  collected  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  grain,  and  directed  the  Canipanians  to 
receive  it  at  Beneventum ;  but  their  tardiness  gave  the  con- 
suls Quintus  Flaccus  and  Appius  Claudius  time  to  come  up, 
to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on  Hanno  who  protected  the  grain, 
and  to  seize  his  camp  and  all  his  stores.  The  two  consuls 
then  surrounded  the  town,  while  Tiberius  Gracchus  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  Appian  Way  to  prevent  Hannibal 
from  approaching  to  relieve  it.  But  that  brave  ofiicer  fell 
in  consequence  of  the  shameful  stratagem  of  a  perfidious 
Lucanian  ;  and  his  death  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  de- 
feat, for  his  army,  consisting  mostly  of  those  slaves  whom 
he  had  manumitted,  dispersed  after  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
leader.  So  Hannibal  found  the  road  to  Capua  open,  and  by 
his  unexpected  appearance  compelled  the  two  consuls  to 
raise  the  blockade  which  they  had  barely  begun.  Their 
cavalry  had  already,  before  Hannibal's  arrival,  been  thor- 
oughly defeated  by  the  Phoenician  cavalry,  which  lay  as  a 
garrison  in  Capua  under  Hanno  and  Bostar,  and  by  the 
equally  excellent  Campanian  horse.  The  total  destruction 
of  the  regular  troops  and  free  bands  in  Lucania  led  by  Mar- 
cus Centenius,  a  man  imprudently  promoted  from  a  sub- 
altern to  be  a  general,  and  the  not  much  less  complete  de- 
feat of  the  negligent  and  arrogant  praetor  Griaeus  Fulvius 
Flaccus  in  Apulia,  closed  the  long  series  of  the  misfortunes 
of  this  year.  But  the  tough  perseverance  of  the  R<^>mans 
■gain  neutralised  the  rapid  success  of  Hannibal,  at  least  at 
die  most  decisive  point.     As  soon  as  Hannibal  turned  his 
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back  on  Capua  to  prooeed  to  Apulia,  the  Roman  armiei 
once  more  gathered  around  that  city,  one  at  Puteoli  and 
Voltumum  under  Appius  Claudius,  another  at  Casilinum 
under  Quintus  Fulvius,  and  a  third  on  the  Nolan  road  undei 
tha  praetor  Gains  Claudius  Nero.  The  three  camps,  well 
entrenched  and  connected  by  fortified  lines,  precluded  all 
access  to  the  place,  and  the  large,  inadequately  provisioned 
city  could  not  but  find  itself  compelled  by  the  mere  invest- 
ment to  surrender  at  no  distant  time,  should  no  relief  ar- 
...  -  rive*     As  the  winter  of  542-3  drew  to  an  end. 

the  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  urgent 
messengers,  who  were  barely  able  to  steal  through  the  well- 
guarded  Roman  lines,  requested  speedy  help  from  Hanni- 
bal, who  was  at  Tarentum,  occupied  with  the  siege  of  the 
citadel.  With  33  elephants  and  his  best  troops  he  departed 
by  forced  marches  from  Tarentum  for  Campania,  captured 
the  Roman  guard  at  Calatia,  and  took  ap  his  camp  on 
Mount  Tifata  dose  by  Capua,  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  Roman  generals  would  now  raise  the  siege  as  they 
had  done  the  year  before.  But  the  Romans,  who  had  had 
time  to  entrench  their  camps  and  their  lines  like  a  fortress, 
did  not  stir,  and  looked  on  unmoved  from  their  rampartSi 
while  on  one  side  the  Campanian  horsemen,  on  the  other 
the  Numidian  squadrons,  dashed  against  their  lines.  A 
serious  assault  could  not  be  contemplated  by  Hannibal ;  he 
could  foresee  that  his  advance  would  soon  draw  the  other 
Roman  armies  afler  him  to  Campania,  if  even  before  their 
arrival  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  a  region  so  systematically 
foraged  did  not  drive  him  away.  Nothing  could  be  done  in 
Ihat  quarter. 

Hannibal  tried  a  further  expedient,  the  last  which  oo» 
Homiibia  curred  to  his  inventive  genius,  to  save  the  im* 
{55J^  portant  city.  Afler  giving  the  Campanians  in- 
^me.  formation  of  his  intention  and  exhorting  them 

to  hold  out,  he  started  with  the  relieving  army  from  Capua 
and  took  the  road  for  Rome.  With  the  same  dexterous 
boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  first  Italian  campaiffus, 

he  threw  himself  with  a  weak  army  between  the  armies  and 
Vol.  H.— 9* 
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fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  led  his  troops  through  Sam* 
nium  and  along  the  Valerian  Way  past  Tibur  to  the  bridge 
oyer  the  Anio,  which  he  passed  and  encamped  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  children's  children 
of  the  Romans  still  shuddered,  when  they  were  told  of 
''  Hannibal  at  the  gate ; "  real  danger  there  was  none.  The 
country  houses  and  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
were  laid  waste  by  the  enemy  ;  the  two  legions  in  the  city, 
who  went  forth  against  them,  prevented  the  investment  of 
the  walls.  Besides,  Hannibal  had  never  expected  to  sur* 
prise  Rome  by  a  coup  de  main^  such  as  Scipio  soon  afler- 
wards  executed  against  New  CSarthage,  and  still  less  had  he 
meditated  a  siege  in  earnest ;  his  only  hope  was  that  in  the 
first  alarm  part  of  the  besieging  army  of  Capua  would 
march  to  Rome  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  of  break 
ing  up  the  blockade.  Accordingly  after  a  brief  stay  he 
departed.  The  Romans  saw  in  his  withdrawal  a  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  the  gods,  who  by  portents  and  visions 
had  compelled  the  wicked  man  to  depart,  when  in  truth  the 
Roman  legions  were  unable  to  compel  him  ;  at  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  had  approached  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way  in  front  of  the  Capene 
gate,  with  grateful  credulity  the  Romans  erected  an  altar  to 
the  god  "  who  turned  back  and  protected "  {Bediculus 
Tutanus),  Hannibal  in  reality  retreated,  because  this  was 
part  of  his  plan,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Capua. 
But  the  Roman  generals  had  not  committed  the  mistake  on 
which  their  opponent  had  reckoned ;  the  legions  remained 
unmoved  in  the  lines  round  Capua,  and  only  a  weak  corpi 
had  been  detached  on  the  news  of  HannibaFs  march  tow- 
aids  Rome.  When  Hannibal  learned  this,  he  suddenly 
Uiriied  against  the  consul  Publius  Galba,  who  had  impru- 
dently followed  him  from  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  avoided  an  engagement,  vanquished  him,  and  took 
his  camp  by  storm. 

But  this  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  now  inevitablt 
Oaimftca-  ^*^^  of  Capua.  Long  had  its  citizens,  particularly 
pitaiAtM         the  better  classes,  anticipated  with  sorrowful  fore 
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bodings  what  was  coming ;  the  seDate-house  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city  were  left  almost  exclusively  to  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  hostile  to  Rome.  Now  deii* 
pair  seized  high  and  low,  Campanians  and  Phoenicians  alike 
Twenty-eight  senators  chose  a  voluntary  death ;  the  remain* 
der  gave  over  the  city  to  the  discretion  of  an  implacablj 
exasperated  foe.  Of  course  a  bloody  retribution  had  to 
follow ;  the  only  discussion  was  as  to  whether  the  process 
should  be  long  or  short :  whether  the  wiser  and  more 
appropriate  course  was  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  further 
ramifications  of  the  treason  beyond  Capua,  or  to  terminate 
the  matter  by  rapid  executions.  Appius  Claudius  and  the 
Roman  senate  wished  to  take  the  former  course ;  the  latter 
view,  perhaps  the  less  inhuman,  prevailed.  Fifly-three  of 
the  officers  and  magistrates  of  Capua  were  scourged  and 
beheaded  in  the  market-places  of  Cales  and  Teanum  by  the 
orders  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul  Quintus  Flaccus, 
the  rest  of  the  senators  were  imprisoned,  numbers  of  the 
citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  estates  of  the  more 
wealthy  were  confiscated.  Similar  penalties  were  inflicted 
upon  Atella  and  Calatia.  These  punishments  were  severe ; 
but,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  importance  of  the  revolt  of 
Capua  from  Rome,  and  to  what  was  the  ordinary  if  not 
warrantable  usage  of  war  in  those  times,  tkey  were  not 
unnatural.  And  had  not  the  citizens  themselves  pronounced 
their  own  sentence,  when  immediately  afler  their  defection 
they  put  to  death  all  the  Roman  citizens  present  in  Capua 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt?  But  it  was  unjustifiable  in  Rome 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  secret  rivalry 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Italy,  and  of  wholly  annihilating,  in  a  political  point  of 
iriew,  her  hated  and  envied  competitor  by  abolishing  the 
eonstitution  of  the  Campanian  city. 

Immense  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  fall  of 

Capua,  and  all  the  more  that  it  had  not  been 
•ir?iiio-      brought  about  by  surpriMv  but  by  a  two  years 

siege  carried  on  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 
Hannibal.     It  was  quite  as  much  a  token  that  the  Romans 
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had  recovered  their  ascendancy  in  Italy,  as  its  defectior 
some  years  before  to  Hannibal  had  been  a  tosen  that  that 
ascendancy  was  lost.  In  vain  Hannibal  had  tried  to  couo- 
teract  the  impression  of  this  news  on  his  allies  by  the  ci^ 
ture  of  Rhegium  or  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.  His  forced 
inarch  to  surprise  Rhegium  had  yielded  no  result.  The 
citadel  of  Tarentum  suffered  greatly  from  fiiniine,  after  th<» 
Tarentino-Carthaginian  squadron  closed  the  harbour;  but, 
as  the  Romans  with  their  much  more  powerful  fleet  were 
able  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  that  squadron  itself,  and 
the  territory,  which  Hannibal  commanded,  scarce  sufficed  to 
maintain  his  army,  the  besiegers  on  the  side  next  the  sea 
suffered  not  much  less  than  did  the  besieged  in  the  dtadel, 
and  at  length  they  lefl  the  harbour.  No  enterprise  was 
now  successful ;  Fortune  herself  seemed  to  have  deserted 
the  Carthaginians.  The  consequences  of  the  (all  of  Capua 
—the  deep  shock  given  to  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
Hannibal  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  Italian  allies,  and 
the  endeavours  made  by  every  community  that  was  not  too 
deeply  compromised  to  gain  readmissionon  tolerable  terms 
into  the  Roman  symmachy — affected  Hannibal  much  more 
sensibly  than  the  immediate  loss.  He  had  to  choose  one 
of  two  courses ;  either  to  throw  garrisons  into  the  waver- 
ing towns,  in  which  case  he  would  weaken  still  more  his 
army  already  too  weak  and  would  expose  the  troops  on 
whom  he  could  rely  to  destruction  in  small  divisions  or  to 
treachery — 500  select  Numidian  horse  were  put  to  death  in 
this  way  in  544  on  the  defection  of  the  town 

810.  ^ 

of  Salapitf";  or  to  pull  down  and  burn  the  towns 
which  could  not  be  depended  on,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of 
(he  enemy's  hands — a  course  which  would  not  raise  the 
spirits  of  his  Italian  clients.  On  the  fall  of  Capua  the 
Romans  felt  themselves  once  more  confident  as  to  the  final 
issue  of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  they  despatched  considerabk 
reiEforoements  to  Spain,  where  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
army  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  fall  of  the  two  Scipios; 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the} 
ventured  on  a  diminution   in  the  total  number  of  theii 
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troops,  which  had  hitherto  been  annually  augmented  not^ 
withstanding  the  annually  increasing  difficulty  of  levying 
them,  and  had  risen  at  last  to  23  legions.  Accordingly  in 
the  next  year  (544)  the  Italian  war  was  prose> 
cuted  more  remissly  than  hitherto  by  the  Rom- 
ans, although  Marcus  Marcellus  had  after  the  close  of  the 
Sicilian  war  resumed  the  command  of  the  main  army ;  he 
applied  himself  to  the  besieging  of  fortresses  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  had  indecisive  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  struggle  for  the  Acropolis  of  Tarentum  also  continued 
without  decisive  result.  In  Apulia  Hannibal  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Fulvius  Centumalus  at  Her- 
^^  doneae.     In  the  following  year  (545)  the  Rom- 

T»rentum  ans  took  Steps  to  regain  possession  of  the  second 
large  city,  which  had  passed  over  to  Hannibal, 
the  city  of  Tarentum.  While  Marcus  Marcellus  continued 
the  struggle  against  Hannibal  in  person  with  his  wonted 
obstinacy  and  energy,  and  in  a  two  days'  battle,  beaten  on 
the  first  day,  achieved  on  the  second  a  costly  and  bloody 
victory ;  while  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  induced  the 
already  wavering  Lucanians  and  Hirpinians  to  change  sides 
and  to  deliver  up  their  Phoenician  garrisons ;  while  well- 
conducted  razzias  from  Rhegium  compelled  Hannibal  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  Bruttians ;  the  veteran 
Quintus  Fabius,  who  had  once  more — for  the  fifth  time- 
accepted  the  consulship  and  along  with  it  the  commission  to 
reconquer  Tarentum,  established  himself  firmly  in  the 
neighbouring  Messapian  territory,  and  the  treachery  of  a 
Bruttian  portion  of  the  garrison  smrrendered  to  him  the 
city.  Fearful  excesses  were  committed  by  the  exasperated 
victors.  They  put  to  death  all  of  the  garrison  or  of  tht 
oitiiens  whom  they  could  find,  and  pillaged  the  houses . 
30,000  Tarentines  are  said  to  have  been  sold  as  slaves,  and 
3,000  Ulents  (£730,000)  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
state  treasury.  It  was  the  last  achievement  of  the  veteran 
general  of  eighty ;  Hannibal  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the 
city  when  all  was  over,  and  withdrew  to  Metapontum. 
After  Hannibal  had  thus  lost  his  most  important  aoqui* 
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ifumiiMa  titions  and  found  himself  faennined  in  dj  degreei 
Mtcb  baok.  ^  ^^  south-western  point  of  the  penuisula,  Mar 
ous  Maroellus,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  next  yeai 
(546),  hoped  t\iat,  in  connection  with  his  abk 
colleague  Titus  Quintius  Crispinus,  he  should  be 
able  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  decisive  attack.  The  old 
«ioldier  was  not  disturbed  by  the  burden  of  his  sixty  years ; 
sleeping  and  waking  he  was  haunted  by  the  one  thought  of 
Death  of  defeating  Hannibal  and  of  liberating  Italy.  But 
***'**"°*  fate  reserved  that  wreath  of  victory  for  a  young- 
er brow.  While  engaged  in  an  unimportant  reconnaissance 
in  the  district  of  Venusia,  both  consuls  were  suddenly  at* 
tacked  by  a  division  of  African  cavalry.  Marcellus  main- 
tained the  unequal  struggle— as  he  had  fought  forty  yean 
before  against  Hamiloar  and  fourteen  years  before  at  Clas- 
tidium — till  he  sank  dying  from  his  horse ;  Crispinus  es- 
caped, but  died  of  his  wounds  received  in  the 
**•  conflict  (546). 

It  was  now  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war.  The  danger 
^g^ggjj^ot  which  some  years  before  had  threatened  the 
thowar.  very  existence  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished ;  but  all  the  more  the  Romans  felt  the  heavy  burden 
— a  burden  pressing  more  severely  year  after  year — of  the 
endless  war.  The  finances  of  the  state  suffered  beyond 
measure.  Afler  the  battle  of  Cannae  (538)  a 
special  bank-commission  {tres  viri  mcnsarii)  had 
been  appointed,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men,  to 
form  a  permanent  and  circumspect  board  of  superintendence 
for  the  public  fmances  in  these  difficult  times.  It  probably 
did  what  it  could ;  but  the  state  of  things  was  such  as  to 
bafHe  all  financial  sagacity.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Romans  had  debased  the  silver  and  copper  coin, 
raised  the  logal  value  of  the  silver  currency  more  than  a 
third,  and  issued  a  gold  coinage  far  above  the  value  of  the 
metal.  This  very  soon  proved  insufficient ;  they  were 
obliged  to  take  supplies  from  the  contractors  on  credit,  and 
connived  at  their  conduct  because  they  needed  them,  tiJl  the 
scandalous  malversation  at  last  induced  tl  e  aediles  tc  make 
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ac  example  of  some  of  the  worst  by  impeaching  them  be> 
fore  the  people.  Appeals  were  often  made,  and  not  ie 
rain,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  wealthy,  who  in  feet  were  the 
very  persons  that  suffered  comparatively  the  most,  llie 
soldiers  of  the  better  classes  and  the  subaltern  officers  and 
equites  in  a  body,  either  voluntarily  or  constrained  by  the 
esprit  de  carps,  declined  to  receive  pay.  The  owners  of  the 
■laves  armed  by  the  stato  and  manumitted  after  the  engage 
ment  at  Beneventum  (p.  199)  replied  to  the  bank-commis- 
sion, which  offered  them  payment,  that  they  would  allow  it 

to  stand  over  to  the  end   of  the  war  (540). 

When  there  was  no  longer  money  in  the  ex« 
chequer  for  the  celebration  of  the  national  festivals  and  the 
repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  the  companies  which  had 
hitherto  contracted  for  these  matters  declared  themselves 
ready  to  continue  their  services  for  a  time  without  remu- 

neration  (540).     A  fleet  was  even  fitted  out  and 

manned,  just  as  in  the  first  Punic  war,  by  means 
**"•  of  a  voluntary  loari  among  the  rich  (544).  They 

spent  the  moneys  belonging  to  minors ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  of  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  they  laid  hands  on  the 
last  long-spared  reserve  fund  (£104,000).  The  state  never- 
theless was  unable  to  meet  its  most  necessary  payments ; 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  fell  dangerously  into  arrear,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  remote  districts.  But  the  embarrassment 
of  the  state  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  material  distress. 
Everywhere  the  fields  lay  fallow  :  even  where  the  war  did 
not  make  havoc,  there  was  a  want  of  hands  for  the  hoe  and 
the  sickle.  The  price  of  the  medimnus  (a  bushel  and  a  half) 
had  risen  to  15  denarii  {9s.  7(f.),  at  least  three  times  the 
average  price  in  the  capital ;  and  many  would  have  died  of 
absolute  want,  if  supplies  had  not  arrived  from  Egypt,  and 
if,  al>ove  all,  the  revival '  of  agriculture  in  Sicily  (p.  179) 
had  not  prevented  the  distress  from  coming  to  the  worsti 
The  effect  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  had  in 
ruining  the  small  farmers,  in  eating  away  the  savings  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  in  converting  floun 
ishing  villages  into  nests  of  beggars  and  brigands,  is  illii» 
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trated  by  similar  wars  of  which  more  circumstantial  ao 
counts  have  been  preserved. 

Still  more  ominous  than  this  material  distress  was  tin 
increasing  aversion  of  the  allies  to  the  Roman 
war,  which  consumed  their  substance  and  their 
blood.  In  regard  to  the  non-Latin  communities,  indeed,  thii 
was  of  less  consequence.  The  war  itself  showed  that  thej 
could  do  nothing,  so  long  as  the  Latin  nation  stood  by 
Rome ;  their  greater  or  less  measure  of  dislike  was  ther^ 
fore  of  little  moment.  Now,  however,  Latium  also  began 
to  waver.  Most  of  the  Latin  communes  in  Etniria,  Latium. 
the  territory  of  the  Marsians,  and  northern  Campania — and 
so  in  those  very  districts  of  Italy  which  directly  had  suffered 
least  fit)m  the  war — announced  to  the  Roman  senate  in  545 
that  thenceforth  they  would  send  neither  contin- 
gents nor  contributions,  and  would  leave  it  to 
the  Romans  themselves  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  war  waged 
in  their  interest.  The  consternation  in  Rome  was  great; 
but  for  the  moment  there  were  no  means  of  compelling  the 
refractory.  Fortunately  all  the  Latin  communities  did  not 
act  in  this  way.  The  colonies  in  the  land  of  the  Gauls,  in 
Picenu!!!,  and  in  southern  Italy,  headed  by  the  powerful  and 
patriotic  Fregellae,  declared  on  the  contrary  that  they  ad- 
hered the  more  closely  and  faithfully  to  Rome ;  in  fact,  it 
was  very  clearly  evident  to  all  of  these  that  in  the  present 
war  their  existence  was,  if  possible,  still  more  at  stake  than 
that  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  war  was  really  waged  not 
for  Rome  merely,  but  for  the  Latin  hegemony  in  Italy,  and 
in  truth  for  the  independence  of  the  Italian  nation.  Thai 
partial  defection  itself  was  certainly  not  high  treason,  but 
merely  the  result  of  shortsightedness  and  exhaustion ;  beyond 
doubt  these  same  towns  would  have  rejected  with  horror  an 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  But  still  there  was  a  vari* 
ance  between  Romans  and  Latins,  which  did  not  fail  injuri* 
ously  to  react  on  the  subject  population  of  these  districts. 
A  dangerous  ferment  immediately  showed  itself  in  Arre^ 
tium  ;  a  conspiracy  organized  in  the  interest  of  Hanniba) 
among  the  Etruscans  was  discovered,  and  appeared  so  peril* 
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ous  that  Bonuui  troops  were  ordered  to  marih  thither*  Th« 
military  and  police  suppressed  this  movement  without  difi> 
oultj  ;  but  it  was  a  significant  token  of  what  might  happen 
in  those  districts^  if  once  the  Latin  strongholds  ceased  to 
inspire  terror. 

Amidst  these  difficulties  and  symptoms  of  variance 
iMdrnbia'  "®^*  suddenly  arrived  that  Hasdrubal  had  crofi» 
rproMh.  ed  th  i  Pyrenees  in  the  autumn  of  546,  and  that 
the  Romans  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
4rar  next  year  with  both  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  in  Italy. 
Not  in  vain  had  Hannibal  persevered  at  his  post  throughout 
the  long  anxious  years  ;  the  aid,  which  the  factious  opposi* 
tion  at  home  and  the  shortsighted  Philip  had  refused  him, 
was  at  length  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  him  by  his 
brother,  who,  like  himself,  largely  inherited  the  spirit  of 
Hamilcar.  Already  8,000  Ligurians,  enlisted  by  Phoenician 
gold,  were  ready  to  unite  with  Hasdrubal ;  if  he  gained  the 
first  battle,  he  might  hope  that  like  his  brother  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  the  Gauls  and  perhaps  the  Etruscans  into 
arms  against  Rome.  Italy,  moreover,  was  no  longer  what 
it  hud  been  eleven  years  before ;  the  state  and  its  citizens 
wore  exhausted,  the  Latin  league  was  shaken,  their  best  gen- 
eral had  just  fidlen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Hannibal  was 
not  subdued.  In  reality  Scipio  might  bless  the  star  of  his 
genius,  if  it  averted  the  consequences  of  his  unpardonable 
blunder  from  himself  and  from  his  country. 

As  in  the  times  of  the  utmost  danger,  Rome  once  more 
ir«wwiB»-  called  out  twenty-three  l^ions.  Volunteen 
"^^^  were  summoned  to  arm,  and  those  legally  ex* 

empt  from  military  service  were  included  in  the  levy, 
Rnfldrnhai  Ncverthcless,  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  Far 
•ud  Banni-  earlier  than  either  friends  or  foes  expected,  Ha»> 
ttai^  drubal  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  (546) ; 

the  Gauls,  now  accustomed  to  such  transits,  were 
readily  bribed  to  open  their  passes,  and  furnished  what  the 
army  required.  If  the  Romans  had  any  intention  of  occu- 
pying the  outlets  of  the  Alpine  passes,  they  were  again  too 
late;  they  heard  that  Hasdrubal  was  or  the  Po,that  he  was 
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calling  the  Gauls  to  arms  as  successfully  as  his  brother  had 
formerly  done,  and  that  Placentia  was  invested.  With  all 
haste  the  consul  Marcus  Livius  proceeded  to  the  northern 
army ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  appear.  Etruria 
and  Umbria  were  in  sullen  ferment ;  volunteers  from  them 
reinforced  the  Phoenician  army.  His  colleague  Gaius  Nero 
summoned  the  praetor  Gaius  Hostilius  Tubulus  from  Venn* 
sia  to  join  him,  and  hastened  with  an  army  of  40,000  men 
to  intercept  the  march  of  Hannibal  to  the  north.  The  lat- 
ter collected  all  his  forces  in  the  Bruttian  territory,  and, 
advancing  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Rhegium  to 
Apulia,  encountered  the  consul  at  Grumentum.  An  obsti* 
Date  engagement  took  place  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  Hannibal  was  able  at  all  events,  although  with 
some  loss,  to  evade  the  enemy  by  one  of  his  usual  adroit 
flank-marches,  and  to  reach  Apulia  without  hindrance. 
There  he  halted,  and  encamped  at  first  at  Venusia,  then  at 
Canusium  :  Nero,  who  had  followed  closely  in  his  steps, 
encamped  opposite  to  him  at  both  places.  That  Hannibal 
voluntarily  halted  and  was  not  prevented  from  advancing 
by  the  Roman  army,  appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt ;  the 
reason  for  his  taking  up  his  position  exactly  at  this  point 
and  not  farther  to  the  north,  must  have  depended  on  ar- 
rangements concerted  between  himself  and  Hasdrubal,  or 
on  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of  the  latter's  march,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  While  the  two  armies  thus 
lay  inactive,  face  to  face,  the  despatch  from  Hasdrubal  which 
was  anxiously  expected  in  HannibaPs  camp  was  intercepted 
by  the  outposts  of  Nero.  It  stated  that  Hasdrubal  intended 
to  take  the  Flaminian  road,  in  other  words,  to  keep  in  the 
first  instance  along  the  coast  and  then  at  Fanum  to  turn 
across  the  Apennines  towards  Narnia,  at  which  place  he 
hoped  to  meet  Hannibal.  Nero  immediately  ordered  the 
reserve  in  the  capital  to  proceed  to  Narnia  as  the  point 
selected  for  the  junction  of  the  two  Phoenician  armies,  while 
the  division  stationed  at  Capua  went  to  the  capital,  and  a 
new  reserve  was  formed  there.  Convinced  that  Hannibal 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  his  brother  and 
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would  continue  to  await  him  in  Apulia,  Nero  resolved  on 
the  bold  experiment  of  hastening  northward  by  foioed 
marches  with  a  small  but  select  corps  of  7,000  men  and,  ir 
connection  with  his  colleague,  compelling  Hasdrubal,  if 
possible,  to  fight.  He  was  able  to  do  so,  for  the  Romax 
army  which  he  left  behind  still  continued  strong  enough 
oither  to  hold  its  ground  against  Hannibal  if  he  shcAild 
attack  it,  or  to  accompany  him  and  to  arrive  simultaneously 
with  him  at  the  decisive  scene  of  action,  should  he  depart. 

Nero  found  his  colleague  Marcus  Livius  at  Sena  Gallics 
Bttttie  of  awaiting  the  enemy ;  both  consuls  at  once  marob- 
^""^  ed  against  Hasdrubal,  whom  they  found  occu- 

pied in  crossing  the  Metaurus.  Hasdrubal  wished  to  avoid 
a  battle  and  to  escape  from  the  Romans  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, but  his  guides  abandoned  him  ;  he  lost  his  way  on  the 
strange  ground,  and  was  at  length  attacked  on  the  march  by 
the  Roman  cavalry  and  detained  until  the  Roman  infantry 
arrived  and  a  battle  became  inevitable.  Hasdrubal  station- 
ed the  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing,  with  his  ten  elephants 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  lefl,  which  he  held 
back.  Long  the  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the  right 
wing,  and  the  consul  Livius  who  commanded  there  was 
hard  pressed,  till  Nero,  repeating  his  strategical  operation 
as  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  allowed  the  motionless  enemy  op- 
posite to  him  to  remain  as  they  stood,  and  marching  round 
his  own  army  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
decided  the  day.  The  severely  bought  and  very  bloody 
victory  was  complete ;  the  army,  which  had  no  retreat,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  camp  was  taken  by  assault.  Hasdrubal, 
when  he  saw  the  admirably  conducted  battle  lost,  sought 
and  found  like  his  father  an  honourable  soldier^s  death.  As 
an  oflioer  and  a  man,  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  Nero  started,  and 
after  scarcely  fourteen  days'  absence  once  more  confronted 
Hannibal  in  Apulia,  whom  no  message  had  reached,  and  who 
had  not  stirred.  The  consul  brought  the  message  with  him ; 
it  was  the  head  of  Hannibal's  brother,  which  the  Roman 
vrdered  to  be  thrown  hato  the  enemy's  outposts,  repaying 
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in  this  way  his  great  antagonisty  who  scorned  to  war  wiA 
the  dead,  for  the  honourable  burial  which  he  had  giren  tc 
Paullus,  Graoohus,  and  Marcellus. 

Hannibal  saw  that  his  hopes  had  been  .'n  vain^  and  thai 
Biumibai  ^^  ^^  over.  He  abandoned  Apulia  and  Luci^ 
S«BrattiAn  ^^  ®^^  Metapontum,  and  retired  with  hia 
torritory.  troops  to  the  land  of  the  Bruttians,  whot^e  porta 
formed  his  only  means  of  withdrawal  from  Italy.  Bj  the 
energy  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  still  more  by  a  oonjuno- 
ture  of  singular  good  fortune,  a  peril  was  averted  fir  >m 
Rome,  the  greatness  of  which  justified  Hannibal's  tenad  yvM 
perseverance  in  Italy,  and  which  fully  bears  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  of  Cannae.  The  joy  in 
Rome  was  boundless ;  business  was  resumed  as  in  time  of 
peace ;  every  one  felt  that  the  danger  of  the  war  was  sur> 
mounted. 

Nevertheless  the  Romans  were  in  no  hurry  to  terminate 
the  war.  The  state  and  the  citizens  were  ex- 
of^Twar  hausted  by  the  excessive  moral  and  material 
^'  strain  on  their  energies ;  men  gladly  abandoned 
themselves  to  carelessness  and  repose.  The  army  and  fleet 
were  reduced  ;  the  Roman  and  Latin  farmers  were  brought 
back  to  their  desolate  homesteads ;  the  exchequer  was  filled 
by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Campanian  domains.  The 
administration  of  the  state  was  regulated  anew  and  the  dis- 
orders which  had  prevailed  were  remedied  ;  the  repayment 
of  the  voluntary  war-loan  was  begun,  and  the  Latin  com- 
munities that  remained  in  arrears  were  compelled  to  fulfil 
their  neglected  obligations  with  heavy  interest. 

The  war  in  Italy  made  no  progress.  It  forms  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  strategic  talent  of  Hannibal  as  well  as  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  Roman  generals  now  opposed  to  him,  that 
after  this  he  was  still  able  for  four  years  to  keep  the  field  in 
the  Bruttian  country,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  hit 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up 
in  fortresses  or  to  embark.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  farther  and  farther,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
the  indecisive  engagements  which  took  place  with  the  Bo 
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mans,  as  because  his  Bruttian  allies  were  always  beeomiiig 
more  troublesome,  and  ut  last  he  could  only  reckon  on  the 
towns  which  his  army  garrisoned.  Thus  he  voluntarily 
abandoned  Thurii ;  Locri  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Publius 
Scipio,  recaptured  by  an  expedition  from  Rhe» 
gium  (549).  As  if  at  last  his  projects  were  to 
receive  a  brilliant  justification  at  the  hands  of  the  very  Car- 
thaginian authorities  who  had  thwarted  them,  these  now,  in 
their  apprehension  as  to  the  anticipated  landing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, revived  of  their  own  accord  his  plans 
(548, 549),  and  sent  reinforcements  and  subsidies 
to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  to  Mago  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
rekindle  the  war  in  Italy  so  as  to  achieve  some  furthw 
respite  for  the  trembling  possessors  of  the  country  houses 
of  Libya  and  the  shops  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  was 
likewise  sent  to  Macedonia,  to  induce  Philip  to  renew  the 
alliance  and  to  land  in  Italy  (549).  But  it  was 
too  late.  Philip  had  made  peace  with  Rome 
some  months  before;  the  impending  political  annihilation 
of  Carthage  was  far  from  agreeable  to  him,  but  he  took  no 
step  openly  at  least  against  Rome.  A  small  Macedonian 
corps  proceeded  to  Africa,  the  expenses  of  which,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Romans,  were  defrayed  by  Philip : 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  the  Romans  had  at  any 
rate  no  proof  of  it,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
showed.     No  Macedonian  landing  in  Italy  was  thought  of. 

Mago,  the  youngest  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  himself  to  Itis 
i£3g^,  ^^  task  more  earnestly.  With  the  remains  of  the 
'^>y  Spanish  army,  which  he  had  conducted  in  tiie 

so&>  first  instance  to  Minorca,  he  landed  in  549  at 

Genoa,  destroyed  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Ligurians  and 
Gauls  to  arms.  Gold  and  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  led 
them  now,  as  always,  to  come  to  him  in  troops ;  he  had 
formed  connections  even  throughout  Etruria,  where  politi- 
eal  prosecutions  never  ceased.  But  the  troops  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  too  few  for  a  serious  enterprise 
against  Italy  proper ;  and  Hannibal  likewise  was  much  too 
weak^  and  his  influence  in  Lower  Italy  had  &Uen  too  tar^  to 
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permit  him  to  advance  vrith  any  prospect  of  sucoess,  Thfl 
rulers  of  Carthage  were  not  willing  to  save  their  native 
country,  when  its  salvation  was  possible ;  now,  when  they 
were  willing,  it  was  possible  no  longer. 

Nobody  probably  in  the  Roman  senate  doubted  either 

AiHcMi  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^°  ^^®  P*^  ®^  Carthage  againsl 
tzwidiiioa  Rome  was  at  an  end,  or  that  the  war  on  the  part 
of  Rome  against  Carthage  must  now  be  begun ; 
but  unavoidable  as  was  the  expedition  to  Africa,  they  were 
afraid  to  enter  on  its  preparation.  They  required  for  it^ 
above  all,  an  able  and  beloved  leader ;  and  they  had  none. 
Their  best  generals  had  either  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  or 
they  were,  like  Quintus  Fabius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  too 
old  for  such  an  entirely  new  and  probably  tedious  war. 
The  victors  of  Sena,  Gains  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius,  would 
perhaps  have  been  equal  to  the  task,  but  they  were  both  in 
the  highest  degree  unpopular  aristocrats ;  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  succeed  in  procuring  the  command — 
matters  had  already  reached  such  a  pass  that  ability,  as 
such,  determined  the  popular  choice  only  in  times  of  grave 
anxiety — and  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  these  were 
the  men  to  stimulate  the  exhausted  people  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. At  length  Publius  Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude,  who  had  so  brilliantly  ful- 
filled, or  at  any  rate  seemed  to  have  fulfilled,  the  task  with 
which  it  had  entrusted  him,  was  immediately  chosen  consul 
for  the  next  year.  He  entered  on  office  (549) 
with  the  firm  determination  of  now  realizing  that 
African  expedition  which  he  had  projected  in  Spain.  In  the 
senate,  however,  not  only  was  the  party  favourable  to  a 
methodical  conduct  of  the  war  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
project  of  an  African  expedition  so  long  as  Hannibal  re- 
mained in  Italy,  but  the  majority  was  by  no  means  fiivour- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  young  general  himself.  His 
Greek  refinement  and  his  modern  culture  and  tone  of 
thought  were  but  little  agreeable  to  the  austere  and  some 
what  boorish  fathers  of  the  city  ;  and  serious  >doubts  existed 
Doth  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  and  as  to  hit 
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military  discipline.  How  much  ground  there  was  for  tho 
objection  that  he  showed  too  great  indulgence  towards  his 
officers  of  division,  was  very  soon  demonstrated  by  the  dis* 
graceful  proceedings  of  Gains  Flaminius  at  Locri,  the  blame 
of  which  certainly  was  indirectly  chargeable  to  the  scandik 
lous  negligence  which  marked  Scipio's  supervision.  In  the 
proceedings  in  the  senate  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
African  expedition  and  the  appointment  of  a  general  for  it, 
the  new  consul,  wherever  usage  or  the  constitution  came 
into  conflict  with  his  private  views,  showed  no  great  reluc- 
tance to  set  such  obstacles  aside,  and  very  clearly  indicated 
that  in  case  of  need  he  was  disposed  to  rely  for  support 
against  the  governing  board  on  his  fame  and  his  popularity 
with  the  people.  These  things  could  not  but  annoy  the 
senate  and  awaken,  moreover,  serious  apprehension,  lest  in 
the  impending  decisive  war  and  the  eventual  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Carthage  such  a  general  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  instructions  which  he  received — ^an  apprehension 
which  his  arbitrary  management  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
was  by  no  means  fitted  to  allay.  Both  sides,  however,  dis- 
played wisdom  enough  not  to  push  matters  too  far.  The 
senate  itself  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  A  frican  expedition 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  injudicious  indefinitely  to 
postpone  it ;  it  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Scipio  was  a  very 
able  officer  and  in  so  £ir  was  well  adapted  for  the  leader  in 
such  a  war,  and  that  he,  if  any  one,  would  be  able  to  induce 
the  people  to  protract  his  command  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary and  to  put  forth  their  last  energies.  The  majority 
came  to  the  resolution  not  to  refuse  to  Scipio  the  desired 
oommission,  after  he  had  previously  observed,  at  least  in 
form,  the  respect  due  to  the  supreme  governing  board  and 
had  submitted  himself  beforehand  to  the  decree  of  the  seiv 
ate.  Scipio  was  to  proceed  this  year  to  Sicily  to  superiu 
tend  the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  preparation  of  siege  n.i^ 
terials,  and  the  formation  of  the  expeditionary  army,  and 
then  in  the  following  year  to  land  in  Africa.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  army  of  Sicily — still  composed  of  those  twu 
legions  that  were  formed  from  the  remnant  of  the  army  <"^ 
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Cannae — was  placed  at  his  disposal,  because  a  weak  garrisoi 
and  the  fleet  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
island  ;  and  he  was  permitted  moreover  to  raise  volunteers 
in  Italy.  It  was  evident  that  the  senate  did  not  organiie 
(he  expedition;  but  merely  allowed  it :  Scipio  did  not  obtun 
half  the  resources  which  had  formerly  been  placed  at  the 
command  of  Kegulus,  and  he  got  that  very  corps  which  for 
jpears  had  been  subjected  by  the  senate  to  intentional  degrap 
dation.  The  African  army  was,  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  disrated  companies  and  vol- 
unteers,  the  loss  of  whom  in  any  event  the  state  had  no 
great  occasion  to  regret. 

Any  one  else  than  Scipio  would  perhaps  have  declared 
that  the  African  expedition  must  either  be  undertaken  with 
other  means,  or  not  at  all ;  but  Sdpio's  confidence  accepted 
the  terms  such  as  they  were  solely  with  the  view  of  attain- 
ing the  eagerly  coveted  command.  He  carefully  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  imposition  of  direct  burdens  on  the 
people,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  popularity  of  the  expe- 
dition. Its  expenses,  particularly  those  of  building  the  fleet 
which  were  considerabio,  were  partly  procured  by  what  was 
termed  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Etruscan  cities — 
that  is,  by  a  war  tribute  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  the 
Arretines  and  other  communities  disposed  to  favour  the 
Phoenicians — ^partly  laid  upon  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  forty 
days  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea.  The  crews  were  reinforced 
by  volunteers,  of  whom  seven  thousand  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  responded  to  the  call  of  the  beloved  oflicer.  So  Scipio 
set  sail  for  Africa  in  the  spring  of  550  with  two 
strong  legions  of  veterans  (about  30,000  men), 
40  vessels  of  war,  and  400  transports,  and  landed  success- 
fully, without  meeting  the  slightest  resistance,  at  the  Fair 
Promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  expected  that  the  plun- 

_         dering  expeditions,  which  the  Roman  squadrons 

ti^in  had  frequently  made  during  the  last  few  years 

to  the  Afirican  coast,  would  be  followed  by  a 

more  8erx)us  invasion,  had  not  only,  in  order  to  ward  it  ofl( 
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endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  lulo-Mace- 
donian  war,  but  had  also  made  armed  preparation  at  home 
to  receive  the  Romans.  Of  the  two  rival  Berber  kings, 
Maasiuissa  of  Cirta  (Constantine),  the  ruler  of  the  Mas- 
BjUanSy  and  Syphax  of  Siga  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna 
westward  from  Oran),  the  ruler  of  the  Massaesylians,  they 
taA  succeeded  in  attaching  the  latter,  who  was  &r  the  more 
powerful  and  hitherto  had  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  by 
treaty  and  affinity  closely  to  Carthage,  while  they  cast  off 
the  other,  the  old  rival  of  Syphax  and  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Massinissa  had  after  desperate  resistance  succumb- 
ed to  the  united  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  territories  a  prey  to  the 
latter;  he  himself  wandered  with  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
desert*  Besides  the  contingent  to  be  expected  from  Syphax 
a  Carthaginian  army  of  20,000  foot,  6,000  cavalry,  and  140 
elephants — Hanno  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt  elephants  for 
the  very  purpose — was  ready  to  fight  for  the  protection  of 
the  capital,  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo, 
a  general  who  had  gained  experience  in  Spain  ;  in  the  port 
there  lay  a  strong  fleet.  A  Macedonian  corps  under  Sopa- 
ter,  and  a  consignment  of  Celtiberian  mercenaries,  were 
immediately  expected. 

On  the  report  of  Scipio's  landing,  Massinissa  imme- 

diately  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  general  whom 
driTcn  back     not  long  before  he  had  confronted  as  an  enemy 

in  Spain  ;  but  the  landless  prince  brought  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  beyond  his  personal  ability  to  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Libyans,  although  heartily  weary 
of  levies  and  tribute,  had  acquired  too  bitter  experiei^ce  in 
similar  cases  to  declare  at  once  for  the  invaders.  So  Scipio 
began  the  campaign.  So  long  as  he  was  only  opposed  by 
the  weaker  Carthaginian  army,  he  had  the  advantage,  and 
was  enabled  afler  some  successful  cavalry  skirmishes  to 
proceed  to  the  siege  of  Utica ;  but  when  Syphax  arrived, 
according  to  report  with  50,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry, 
Uie  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  a  fortified  naval  camp  had  to 
be  constructed  for  the  winter  on  a  promontory,  which  easily 
Vol.  n.— 10 
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admitted  of  entren:shinenty  between   Utica  and  Carthagei 
Here  the  Roman  ireneral  passed  the  winter  of 
550-1.   From  the  disngreeable  situation  in  whidi 
the  spring  found  him  he  extricated  himself  by  a  fortunate 
«     _.     .      coup  de  main.    The  Africans,  Mled  into  seoo- 
the  Oaxthft-     ritj  by  proposals  of  peace  suggested  by  Scipio 
"*"  with  more  artifice  than  honour,  allowed  them- 

selves to  be  surprised  on  one  and  the  same  night  in  their 
two  camps ;  the  reed  huts  of  the  Numidians  burst  into 
dames,  and,  when  the  Carthaginians  hastened  to  their  help, 
their  own  camp  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  fugitives  were 
slain  without  resistance  by  the  Roman  divisions.  This  noo- 
tumal  surprise  was  more  destructive  than  many  a  battle ; 
nevertheless  the  Carthaginians  did  not  suffer  their  courage 
to  sink,  and  they  rejected  even  the  advice  of  the  timid,  or 
rather  of  the  judicious,  to  recall  Mago  and  Hannibal.  Just 
at  this  time  the  expected  Celtiberian  and  Macedonian  aux* 
iliaries  arrived  ;  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  **  Great  Plains,"  five  days'  march  firom  Utica. 
Scipio  hastened  to  accept  it ;  with  little  difficulty  his  vete- 
rans and  volunteers  dispersed  the  hastily  collected  host  of 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  and  the  Celtiberians,  who 
could  not  reckon  on  any  mercy  from  Scipio,  were  cut  down 
af^r  obstinate  resistance.  Afler  this  double  defeat  the 
Africans  could  no  longer  keep  the  field.  An  attack  on  the 
Roman  naval  camp  attempted  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
while  not  unsuccessful,  was  &r  from  decisive,  and  was 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  capture  of  Syphax,  which  Scipio's 
singular  good  fortune  threw  in  his  way,  and  by  which  Ma^ 
sinissa  became  to  the  Romans  what  Syphax  had  been  at 
first  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Afler  such  defeats  the  Carthaginian  peace  party,  which 
Kesotia.  ^^^  ^®®^  reduced  to  silence  for  sixteen  yearS) 
ttoiufnr  was  able  once  more  to  raise  its  head  and  openly 
to  rebel  against  the  government  of  the  Barcides 
and  the  patriots.  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  was  in  his  al> 
■ence  condemned  by  the  government  to  death,  and  an  at* 
iempt  was  made  to  i^btain  an  armistace  and  peace  firom 
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Soipio.  He  demanded  the  cession  of  their  Spanish  posses- 
sions and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  txansflu^ 
ence  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  the  surrender 
of  all  their  vessels  of  war  except  20,  and  a  war  contribution 
of  4,000  talents  (nearly  £1,000,000) — ^terms  which  seem  ic 
singularly  favourable  to  Carthage,  that  the  question  ob> 
trudes  itself  whether  they  were  offered  by  Scipio  more  in 
his  own  interest  or  in  that  of  Rome.  The  Carthaginian 
plenipotentiaries  accepted  them  under  reservation  of  their 
being  ratified  by  the  respective  authorities,  and  accordingly 
ifaohinft-  &  Carthaginian  embassy  was  despatched  to 
cSuigta*  Rome.  But  the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  were 
ton  pairfotk  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  struggle  so  cheap 
ly;  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  their  cause,  confidence  in 
tlieir  great  leader,  even  the  example  that  had  been  set  to 
them  by  Rome  herself,  stimulated  them  to  persevere,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  peace  of  necessity  involved  the  return  of 
the  opposite  party  to  the  helm  of  afiairs  and  their  own  con- 
sequent destruction.  The  patriotic  party  had  the  ascen- 
dancy among  the  citizens ;  it  was  resolved  to  allow  the 
opposition  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare 
for  a  last  and  decisive  effort.  Orders  were  sent  to  Mago 
and  Hannibal  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Afirica.  MagO| 
who  for  three  years  (549-551)  had  been  laboui^ 
ing  to  bring  about  a  coalition  in  Northern  Italy 
against  Rome,  had  just  at  this  time  in  the  territory  of  the 
Insubres  (about  Milan)  been  defeated  by  the  far  superiui 
double  army  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  cavalry  had 
been  brought  to  give  way,  and  the  in&ntry  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion ;  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring 
for  the  Carthaginians,  when  a  bold  attaolc  by  a  Roman 
troop  on  the  enemy's  elephants,  and  above  iJl  a  seriotM 
wound  received  by  their  beloved  and  able  commander, 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Phoenician  army  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Ligurian  coast,  where  it  received 
and  obeyed  the  order  to  embark ;  but  Mago  died  of  his 
wound  on  the  voyage, 

Hannibal  would  probably  have  antioipaled   the  order 
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HAnnibia       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  negotiatioDa  with  IWip  pze* 
NMUedte      sented  to  him  a  renewed  prospect  of  rendering 

better  service  to  his  country  in  Italy  than  ii 
Libya ;  when  he  received  it  at  Croton,  where  he  latterly 
had  his  head-quarters,  he  lost  no  time  in  complying  will 
it.  He  caused  his  horses  to  be  put  to  death  as  well  as  the 
Italian  soldiers  who  refused  to  follow  him  over  the  sea,  and 
embarked  in  the  transports  that  had  beeu  long  in  readiness 
in  the  roadstead  of  Croton.  The  Roman  citizens  breathed 
freely,  when  the  mighty  Libyan  lion,  whose  departure  no 
one  even  now  ventured  to  compel,  thus  voluntarily  turned 
his  back  on  Italian  ground.  On  this  occasion  the  decoration 
of  a  grass  wreath  was  bestowed  by  the  senate  and  burgesses 
on  the  only  surviving  Roman  general  who  had  traversed 
that  troubled  time  with  honour,  the  veteran  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  Quintus  Fabius.  To  receive  this  wreath — ^which  by 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  the  army  that  a  general  had 
saved  presented  to  its  deliverer — at  the  hands  of  the  whole 
community  was  the  highest  distinction  which  had  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  last  honour  ac- 
corded to  the  old  general,  who  died  in  the  course  of  that 

samti    year   (551).      FJannibal,   doubtless    not 

under  thb  ^••o taction  of  the  armistice,  but  solely 
through  his  rapidity  of  m^.  /ement  and  good  fortune,  arrived 
at  Lcptis  without  hindrance,  and  the  last  of  the  ^*  lion's 
brood  *'  of  Hamilcar  trode  once  more,  afler  an  absence  of 
thirty-six  years,  his  native  soil.  He  had  left  it,  when  still 
almost  a  boy,  to  enter  on  that  noble  and  yet  so  thoroughly 
fruitless  career  of  heroism,  in  which  he  had  set  out  towards 
the  west  to  return  homewards  from  the  east,  having  de- 
scribed a  wide  circle  of  victory  around  the  Carthaginian 
•ea.  Now,  when  what  he  had  wished  to  prevent,  and  what 
he  would  have  prevented  had  he  been  allowed,  was  done,  he 
was  summoned  to  help  and,  if  possible,  to  save ;  and  ha 
obeyed  without  complaint  or  reproach. 

On  hb  arrival  the  patriot  party  came  forward  openly ; 
fi^^^f^,         the  disgraceful  sentence  against  Hasdrubal  was 

cancelled;  new  connections  were  formed  with 
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ti  boBtmuas.  the  Namidian  sheiks  through  the  dexterity  of 
Hannibal ;  and  not  only  did  the  assembly  of  the  people 
refuse  to  ratify  the  peace  practically  concluded,  but  the 
armistice  was  broken  by  the  plundering  of  a  Roman  trans- 
port fleet  driven  ashore  on  the  African  coast,  and  by  the 
seizure  even  of  a  Roman  vessel  of  war  carrying  Roman 
envoys.  In  just  indignation  Scipio  started  from  his  camp 
at  Tunes  (552)  and  traversed  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Bagradas  (Mejerda),  no  longer  allowing  the 
townships  to  capitulate,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  towns  to  be  seized  and  sold  en  maue.  He  had 
already  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  was  at  Narag^ 
gara  (to  the  west  of  Sicca,  now  Kaf,  near  Ras  o  Dschaber), 
whmi  Hannibal,  who  had  inarched  out  from  Hadrumetum, 
fell  in  with  him.  The  Carthaginian  general  attempted  to 
obtain  better  conditions  from  the  Roman  in  a  personal  con- 
ference ;  but  Scipio,  who  had  already  gone  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  concession,  could  not  possibly  after  the  breach  of 
the  armistice  agree  to  yield  further,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Hannibal  had  any  other  object  in  this  step  than  to 
show  the  multitude  that  the  patriots  were  not  absolutely 
opposed  to  peace.    The  conference  led  to  no  result* 

llie  two  armies  accordingly  came  to  a  decisive  battle  at 
Battle  of  Zama  (probably  not  far  from  Sicca).*  Hannibal 
^"■^  arranged  his  infantry  in  three  lines ;  in  the  first 

division  the  Carthaginian  hired  troops,  in  the  second  the 
African  militia  and  the  Phoenician  civic  force  along  with 
the  Macedonian  corps,  in  the  third  die  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  from  Italy.  In  front  of  the  line  were  placed 
the  80  elephants ;  the  cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  wingi» 
Scipio  likewise  disposed  his  legions  in  three  divisions,  aa 
was  the  wont  of  the  Romans,  and  so  arranged  them  that 
the  elephants  could  pass  through  and  along  the  line  without 
breaking  it.     Not  only  was  this  disposition  completely  snc- 

*  Neither  the  place  nor  time  of  the  battle  if  properij  determined. 
The  former  wmb  probably  no  other  than  the  wdl-known  Zama  r^ ;  tha 
ftfane  probably  the  spring  of  662.  The  llzfaig  of  the  day  as  the  IM 
October,  on  account  of  the  solar  edipee.  Is  not  lo  be  depcndea  on. 
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oessfu],  but  the  elephants  making  their  way  to  the  side  di» 
ordered  also  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  wings,  so  that 
Boipio's  cavalry— which  moreover  was  by  the  arrival  of 
Massinissa's  troops  rendered  &r  superior  to  the  enemy— 
Aad  little  trouble  in  dispersing  them,  and  were  soon  en* 
gaged  in  full  pursuit.  The  struggle  of  the  infantry  wai 
more  severe.  The  conflict  lasted  long  between  the  first 
divisions  on  both  sides ;  at  length  in  the  extremely  bloody 
hand-to-hand  encounter  both  parties  fell  into  confusion,  and 
were  obliged  to  seek  a  support  in  the  second  divisions.  The 
Romans  found  that  support ;  but  the  Carthaginian  militia 
showed  itself  so  unsteady  and  wavering,  that  the  mercena- 
ries believed  themselves  betrayed  and  a  combat  arose  be- 
uween  them  and  the  Carthaginian  dvic  force.  But  Hannibal 
now  hastily  withdrew  what  remained  of  the  first  two  lines 
to  the  flanks,  and  pushed  forward  his  choice  Italian  troops 
along  the  whole  line.  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered 
together  in  the  centre  as  many  of  the  Rrst  line  as  still  were 
able  to  fight,  and  made  the  second  and  third  divbions  close 
up  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  first.  Once  more  on  the 
same  spot  began  a  still  more  fearful  conflict ;  Hannibars 
old  soldiers  never  wavered  in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  of  Mas- 
sinissa,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  cavalry  of 
the  enemy,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  This  not  only 
terminated  the  struggle,  but  annihilated  the  Phoenician 
army ;  the  same  soldiers,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
given  way  at  Cannae,  had  retaliated  on  their  conquerors  at 
Zama.  With  a  handfiil  of  men  Hannibal  arrived,  a  fugi- 
tive, at  Hadrumetum. 

Afi^er  this  day  folly  alone  could  counsel  a  continuance    - 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage.     On  the 
other  hand  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  ^ 
general  immediately  to  begin  the  siege  of  the  capital,  which  / 
was  neither  protected  nor  provisioned,  and,  unless  unfore-   - 
Been  accidents  should  intervene,  now  to  subject  Carthage  to    , 
Uie  fiite  which  Hannibal  had  wished  to  bring  upon  Romei 
101.  Scipio  did  not  do  so ;  he  granted  peace  (588)^ 
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but  no  longer  upon  the  terms  formerly  exacted*  Besidei 
the  concessions  which  had  already  in  the  last  negotiations 
been  demanded  in  favour  of  Rome  and  of  Massinissa^  an 
annual  contijbution  of  200  talents  (£48,000)  was  imposed 
for  fifty  years  on  the  Carthaginians ;  and  they  had  to  bind 
themselves  that  they  would  not  wage  war  against  Rome  oi 
its  allies  or  indeed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa  at  all,  and 
that  in  Afirica  they  would  not  wage  war  beyond  their  own 
territory  without  having  sought  the  permission  of  Rome^ 
the  practical  effect  of  which  was  that  Carthage  became 
tributary  and  lost  her  political  independence.  It  even  ap- 
pears that  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  in  certain  cases  to 
furnish  ships  of  war  to  the  Roman  fleet. 

Scipio  has  been  accused  of  granting  too  favourable  oonp 
ditions  to  the  enemy,  lest  he  might  be  obliged  to  hand  over 
the  glory  of  terminating  the  most  severe  war  which  Rome 
had  waged,  along  with  his  command,  to  a  successor.  The 
charge  might  have  had  some  foundation,  had  the  first  pro- 
posals been  carried  out ;  it  seems  to  have  no  warrant  in 
reference  to  the  second.  His  position  in  Rome  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  fevourite  of  the  people,  after  the  victory  of 
Zama,  seriously  apprehensive  of  recall — already  before  the 
victory  an  attempt  to  supersede  him  had  been  referred  by 
the  senate  to  the  burgesses,  and  by  them  dex^idcdly  rejected. 
Nor  do  the  conditions  themselves  warrant  such  a  charge. 
The  Carthaginian  city  never,  after  its  hands  were  thus  tied 
and  a  powerful  neighbour  was  placed  by  its  side,  made  even 
an  attempt  to  withdraw  from  Roman  supremacy,  still  less 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  Rome ;  besides,  every  one  who 
cared  to  know  knew  that  the  war  just  terminated  had  been 
undertaken  much  more  by  Hannibal  than  by  Carthage,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  revive  the  gigantio 
plans  of  the  patriot  party.  It  might  seem  little  in  the  eyei 
of  the  vengeful  Italians,  that  only  the  five  hundred  surren 
dered  ships  of  war  perished  in  the  flames,  and  not  the  hated 
city  itself;  secret  spite  and  ofiicial  pedantry  might  contend 
for  the  view,  that  an  opponent  is  only  really  vanquished 
when  he  is  annihilated,  and  might  censure  the  man  who  Imi 
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disdained  rigorously  to  punish  the  crime  of  having  made 
Romans  tremble.  Scipio  thought  otherwise ;  and  we  have 
DO  reason  and  therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Roman 
was  in  this  instance  influenced  by  vulgar  motives  rather 
than  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  impulses  which  fi>rmed 
part  of  his  character.  It  was  not  the  consideration  of  hif 
own  possible  recall  or  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  nor  was 
it  any  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a  Macedonian  war 
at  certainly  no  distant  date,  that  prevented  the  self-reliant 
and  confident  hero,  with  whom  everything  had  hitherto  suo* 
ceeded  beyond  belief,  from  completing  the  destruction  of 
the  unhappy  city,  which  fifty  years  afterwards  his  adopted 
grandson  was  commissioned  to  execute,  and  which  might 
indeed  have  been  equally  well  accomplished  now.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  two  great  generals,  on  whom 
the  decision  of  the  political  question  now  devolved,  offered 
and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms  in  order  to  set  just  and 
reasonable  limits  on  the  one  hand  to  the  furious  vengeance 
of  the  victors,  on  the  other  to  the  obstinacy  and  imprudence 
of  the  vanquished.  The  noble-mindedness  and  statesmanlike 
gifts  of  the  great  antagonists  are  no  less  apparent  in  the 
magnanimous  submission  of  Hannibal  to  what  was  inevita- 
ble, than  in  the  wbe  abstinence  of  Scipio  from  an  extrava- 
gant and  insulting  use  of  victory.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  should  not 
have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his  coun- 
try, now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  city 
was  annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  ancient  seat  of  com- 
merce and  of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  the  then  existing  civilization  ?  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  themselveo 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously 
fancied  that  they  could  wash  away  from  themselves  the  eteiw 
nal  infamy  of  the  nation  by  shedding  an  idle  tear. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  or,  as  the  Romans  more 
RemiitB  of  correctly  called  it,  the  Hannibalic  war,  after  \ ' 
*•*•'•  had  devastated  the  lands  and  islands  fi^om  tho 
Hellespont  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  seventeen  yean 
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Before  this  war  the  policy  of  the  Romans  had  no  higher  aim 
than  to  acquire  command  of  the  mainland  of  the  Italiai 
peninsula  within  its  natural  boundaries,  and  of  the  Italian 
islands  and  seas ;  it  is  clearly  proved  by  their  treatment  of 
Africa  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  they  also  terminated 
the  war  with  the  impression,  not  that  they  had  laid  the 
fi>undation  of  sovereignty  over  the  states  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  of  the  so-called  universal  empire,  but  that  they 
had  rendered  a  dangerous  rival  innocuous  and  had  given  to 
Italy  agreeable  neighbours.  It  is  true  doubtless  that  the 
results  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  particular,  little 
aooorded  widi  such  an  idea;  but  their  very  successes  led 
them  beyond  their  proper  design,  and  it  may  in  fact  be 
affirmed  that  the  Romans  came  into  possession  of  Spain 
accidentally*  The  Romans  achieved  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy,  because  they  strove  for  it ;  the  h^emony — and  the 
sovereignty  which  grew  out  of  it — over  the  territories  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without 
intention  on  their  part  to  acquire  it. 

The  immediate  result^  of  the  war  out  of  Italy  were,  the 
conversion  of  Spain  into  two  Roman  provinces 
— ^which,  however,  were  in  perpetual  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  union  of  the  hitherto  dependent  icingdom  of  Syra- 
cuse with  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily  ;  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  instead  of  a  Carthaginian  protectorate  over  the 
most  important  Numidian  chiefs  ;  and  lastly  the  conversion 
of  Carthage  from  a  powerful  commercial  state  into  a  de- 
fenceless mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  establishe*] 
the  uncontested  hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  it  brought  about  that  de- 
cided contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  East  and  West 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed;  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  the  proximate  decisive  interfe  lence  of 
Rome  in  theconflicts  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchies. 

In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to  de» 
truction,  if  indeed  their  fate  had  not  lieen  do 
cided  before ;  and  the  execution  of  the  dootc 
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was  only  a  question  of  time.  Within  the  Reman  oonfed 
eracy  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to  bring  into  more  distinct 
prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation,  whoso  internal  union 
had  been  tried  and  attested  by  the  peril  which,  notwith 
standing  isolated  instances  of  wavering,  it  had  surmounted 
on  the  whole  in  faithful  fellowship ,  and  to  depress  stiU 
Airther  the  non-Latin  or  Latinized  Italians,  particularly  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Sabellians  of  Lower  Italy.  The  heaviest 
punishment  or  rather  vengeance  was  inflicted  partly  on  the 
most  powerful,  partly  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  ear* 
liest  and  latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — the  community  ol 
Capua,  and  the  land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  consti« 
tution  was  abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the 
second  city  into  the  first  village  of  Italy  ;  it  was  even  pro- 
posed to  raze  the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The 
whole  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  for- 
eigners or  of  Campanians  well  disposed  towards  Rome,  was 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  public  domain,  and  was  there- 
after parcelled  out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease. 
The  Picentes  on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated  ;  their 
capital  was  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  amor/g 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was 
still  more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort 
of  bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  forever  excluded 
from  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  Han- 
nibal also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greek  cities 
suffered  severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had 
steadfastly  adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks 
and  the  Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited 
the  Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
and  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
theii'  territory.  On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
colonies  were  settled.  Thus  in  the  year  560  a 
succession  of  burgess-colonies  was  sent  to  the 
best  ports  of  Lower  Italy,  among  which  Sipontum  (near 
Manfredonia)  and  Croton  may  be  named,  as  also  Salernuni 
placed  in  the  former  territory  of  the  southern  Picentes  and 
destined  to  hold  them  in  check,  aoid  above  all  Pcteoli,  whick 
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soon  became  the  seat  of  the  fashionable  villa-life  and  of  thi 
traffic  in  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  luxuries.  Thurii  became  a 
^  Latin  fortress   under   the  new  name  of  Copia 

(560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Vibo  under 
the  name  of  Valentia  (562).  The  veterans  ol 
the  victorious  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  onvarioiit 
patches  of  land  in  Samnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remaindei 
was  retained  as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  stations  of  the 
grandees  of  Rome  replaced  the  gardens  and  arable  fields  of 
the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  moreover,  in  all  the 
communities  of  the  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were 
not  well  afiected  to  Rome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  political  processes  and  confisca- 
tions of  property.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies 
felt  that  their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were 
henceforth  subjects  of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  was 
felt  as  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exaspera- 
tion and  all  the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves 
especially  on  their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin*  Even 
the  colourless  Roman  comedy  of  this  period,  subjected  as 
it  was  to  close  censorship,  bears  traces  of  this.  When  the 
subjugated  towns  of  Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned 
without  restraint  to  the  unbridled  wit  of  the  Roman  farce, 
so  that  the  latter  town  became  its  very  stronghold,  and 
when  other  writers  of  comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the 
Campanian  serfs  had  already  learned  to  survive  amidst  the 
deadly  atmosphere  in  which  even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves, 
the  Syrians,  pined  away  ;  such  unfeeling  mockeries  refiected 
the  scorn  of  the  victors,  and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress 
from  the  down-trodden  nations.  The  position  in  which  mat- 
ters stood  is  shown  by  the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during 
the  ensuing  Macedonian  war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watch- 
ing of  Italy,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which  were  des- 
patched from  Rome  to  the  most  important  colonies,  to 
100.  198.  Venusia  in  554,  Narnia  in  555,  Cosa  in  557,  and 
w.  iH,        Gales  shortly  before  570. 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  mki 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  hy  the  example  of 
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Ube  burgeates  of  Rome,  whooe  imiDbers  dnrii^  ihb  war  ImI 
fidlen  almoft  a  knarxh.    The  8tatefDeiit,aoeofdiiigljy  tikaft  the 
whole  number  of  Italums  who  fell  in  the  wat  under  Han- 
Bilml  was  300,000,  seems  not  at  all  eiaggerated.    Of  ooorsa 
this  loss  fell  diiefljr  on  the  flower  of  the  boi^eaaes,  who  n 
bet  furnished  the  core  and  mass  of  the  oombatantiL     How 
ftsarfbllj  the  senate  in  particnlar  was  thinned,  is  shown  by 
the  filling  np  of  its  complement  after  the  battle  of  Gumae^ 
when  it  had  been  reduced  to  123  persons,  and  was  with 
difficoltjr  restored  to  its  normal  state  bj  an  extraordinary 
nomination  of  177  senators.    That,  moreover,  the  sevoi- 
teen  years'  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  all  districts  of  Italy  and  towards  all  the  four  points  ol 
the  compass  abroad,  must  have  shaken  to  the  very  heart 
the  national  economy,  is  abundantly  evident ;  but  our  trap 
dition  does  not  suffice  to  illustrate  this  in  detail.     The  state 
no  doubt  gained  by  the  confiscations,  and  the  Campanian 
territory  in  particular  thenceforth  remained  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  but  by  this  extension  of  the 
domain  system  the  national  prosperity  of  course  lost  just 
about  as  much  as  at  other  times  it  had  gained  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  state  lands.     Numbers  of  flourishing  town- 
ships— four  hundred,  it  was  reckoned — were  destroyed  and 
ruined ;  the  capital  laboriously  accumulated  was  consumed ; 
the  population  were  demoralized  by  camp  life ;  the  good 
old   traditional  habits  of  the  burgesses  and  farmers  were 
undermined  from  the  capital  down  to  the  smallest  village. 
Slaves  and  desperadoes  associated  themselves   in  robber- 
bands,  of  the  dangers  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fiict  that  in  a  single  year  (569)  7,000  men 
had    to  be  condemned  for  robbery  in  Apulia 
alone ;  the  extension  of  the  pastures,  with  their  hal^savage 
slave-herdsmen,  favoured  this  mischievous  barbarizing  of 
the  land.     Italian  agriculture  saw  its  very  existence  endan- 
gered by  the  proof,  first  afforded   in   this  war,  that  th« 
Roman  people  could  be  supported   by  grain  from   Siciljf 
and  from  Egypt  instead  of  that  which  they  reaped  them 
•dvea. 
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Nevertheless  the  Roman,  whom  the  gods  had  allowed  to 
survive  the  close  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  might  look  with 
pride  to  the  past  and  with  confidence  to  the  future.     Many 
errors  had  been  committed,  but  much  suiTering  had  also 
been  endured ;  the  people,  whose  whole  youth  capable  of 
arms  had  for  ten  years  hardly  laid  aside  shield  and  sword, 
might  excuse  many  faults.     The  living  of  difierent  nations 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity  upon  the  whole,  although 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism — which  ap* 
pears  to  be  the  aim  of  the  peoples  of  modem  times — was 
a  thing  foreign  to  antiquity.     In  ancient  times  it  was  necea^ 
sary  to  be  either  anvil  or  hammer ;  and  in  the  final  strug- 
gle between  the  victors  victory  remained  with  the  Romans. 
Whether  they  would  have  the  judgment  to  use  it  rightly— 
to  attach  the  Latin  nation  by  still  closer  bonds  to  Rome, 
gradually  to  Latinize  Italy,  to  rule  their  dependents  in  the 
provinces  as  subjects  and  not  to  abuse  them  as  slaves,  to 
reform  the  constitution,  to  reinvigorate  and  to  enlarge  tha 
tottering  middle  class — remained  to  be  seen.     If  they  should 
have  the  skill  to  accomplish  these  results,  Italy  might  hope 
to  see  happy  times,  in  which  prosperity  based  on  personal 
exertion  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive political  supremacy  over  the  then  civilized  world, 
would  impart  a  just  self-reliance  to  every  member  of  the 
great  whole,  furnish  a  worthy  aim  for  every  ambition,  and 
open  a  career  for  every  talent.    It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
otherwise,  should  they  fail  to  use  aright  their  victory.    But 
for  the  moment  doubtful  voices  and  gloomy  apprehensiona 
were  silent ;  from  all  quarters  the  warriors  and  victors  r^ 
turned  to  their  homes ;  thanksgivings  and  amusements,  and 
rewards  to  soldiers  and  burgesses  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  released  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  home  from 
Gaul,  Africa,  and  Greece ;  and  at  length  the  youthfu]  con- 
queror moved  in  splendid  procession  through  the  decorated 
streets  of  the  capital,  to  deposit  his  laurels  in  the  house  of 
the  god  by  whose  direct  inspiration,  as  the  pious  whi  ipered 
«e  to  another,  he  had  been  guided  in  oounse:  ind  in  letioft 
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OP   THS   THIRD   PERIOD. 

Tbx  war  waged  bj  Haimibal  had  interrupted  Rome  ib 
FubhiatioB    ^^  extension  of  her  dominion  to  the  Alps  or  to 
of  ttlpSx^    the  boundary  of  Italy,  as  was  even  now  the 
Roman   phrase,  and  in   her   organization  and 
^^*^     colonizing  of  the  Celtic  territories.     It  was  sel^ 
evident  that  the  task  would  now  be  resumed  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken  off,  and  the  Celts  were  well  aware 
of  this.     In  the  very  year  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Carthage  (553)  hostilities  had  recommenced  in 
the  territory  of  the  Boii,  who  were  the  most 
immediately  exposed  to  danger ;  and  a  first  success  obtained 
by  them  over  the  hastily  assembled  Roman  levy,  coupled 
with  the  persuasions  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  Hamilcar, 
who  had  been  lefl  behind  from  the  expedition  of  Mago  in 
northern  Italy,  produced  in  the  following  year 
(554)  a  general  insurrection  spreading  beyond 
the  two  tribes  immediately  threatened,  the  Boii  and  In« 
aubres.     Hie  Ligurians  were  driven  to  arms  by  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  danger,  and  even  the  youth  of  the  Ceno- 
moni  on  this  occasion  listened  less  to  the  voice  of  their 
cautious  chiefs  than  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  their  kinsmen 
who  were  in  peril.     Of  the  two  fortresses  constructed  with 
a  view  t>  check  the  raids  of  the  Gauls,  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona, the  former  was  sacked — not  more  than  2,000  of  the 
m habitants  of  Placentia  saved  their  lives — and  the  second 
was  invested.     In  haste  the  legions  advanced  to  save  what 
they  could.     A  great  battle  took  place  before  Cremona. 
The  dexterous  management  and  the  professional  skill  of  th€ 
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Phoenician  leader  &iled  to  make  up  for  the  deficiendes  ol 
his  troops ;  the  Gauls  were  unable  to  withstand  the  onset 
of  the  legions,  and  among  the  numerous  dead  who  covered 
the  field  of  battle  was  the  Carthaginian  officer.     The  Celts, 
nevertheless,  continued    the   struggle ;    the  same   Roman 
army  which  had  conquered  at  Cremona  was  next 
year  (555),  chiefly  through  the  fault  of  its  car^ 
less  leader,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Insubres ;  and  it  was 
not  till  556  that  Placentia  could  be  partially  re- 
established.     But  the   league  of   the  cantons 
associated  for  the  desperate  struggle  suflered  from  intestine 
discord ;  the  Boil  and  Insubres  quarrelled,  and  the  Ceno- 
mani  not  only  withdrew  from  the  national  league,  but  pi*r- 
ch:iscd  their  pardon  from  the  Romans  by  a  disgraceful  be* 
trayal  of  their  countrymen ;  during  a  battle  in  which  the 
Insubres  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  Mincius,  the  Cenomani 
attacked  in  rear,  and  helped  to  destroy,  their  allies  and 
comrades  in  arms  (557).    Thus  humbled  and 
deserted,  the  Insubres,  afler  the  £dl  of  Comum, 
ig^  likewise  consented  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 

(558).  The  conditions,  which  the  Romans  pre- 
scribed to  the  Cenomani  and  Insubres,  were  certainly  harder 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  members 
of  the  Italian  confederacy  ;  in  particular,  they  were  careful 
to  confirm  by  law  the  barrier  of  separation  between  Italians 
and  Celts,  and  to  enact  that  no  member  of  these  two  Celtic 
tribes  should  ever  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  citizenship 
of  Rome.  But  these  Transpadane  Celtic  districts  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  existence  and  their  national  oonsti* 
tut  ion — so  that  they  formed  not  townships,  but  cantons  of 
the  several  tribes — ^and  no  tribute,  as  it  would  seem,  wat 
imposed  on  them.  They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a  bul* 
wark  for  the  Roman  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and  to 
ward  off  from  Italy  the  incursions  of  the  migratory  north- 
ern tribes  and  the  aggressions  of  the  predatory  inhab  tants 
of  the  Alps,  who  were  wont  to  make  regular  razzias  in 
these  districts.  The  process  of  Latinizing,  moreover,  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  regions ;  the  Celtic  nationality  wai 
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eyidentlj  far  from  able  to  oppose  such  resbtance  as  th« 

more  civilized  nations  of  Sabellians  and  fitniaeans.     The 

celebrated  Latin  comic  poet  Statins  Caecilius,  who  died  in 

586,   was  a   manumitted   Insubrian;    and  Po< 

lybius,  who  visited  these  districts  towards  the 

close  of  the  sixth  century^  affirms,  not  perhaps  withoui 

iome  exaggeration,  that  in  that  quarter  only  a  few  villages 

among  the  Alps  remained   Celtic     The  Veneti,  rn   the 

other  liand,  appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  longer. 

The  chief  efib^ts  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  were 

naturally  directed  to  check  the  immigration  of 


•^Uid  to  the  Transalpine  Celts,  and  to  make  the  natural 
immigni-  Wall,  which  Separates  the  peninsula  from  the 
Tranaaipino  interior  of  the  continent,  also  its  political  bound- 
ary.  That  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  had 
already  penetrated  to  the  adjacent  Celtic  cantons  beyond 
the  Alps,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  totally  passive  attitude 
which  they  maintained  during  the  annihilation  or  subjuga- 
tion of  their  Cisalpine  countrymen,  but  still  more  by  the 
ofiicial  disapproval  and  disavowal  which  the  Transalpine 
cantons — which  term  we  must  suppose  primarily  to  apply 
to  the  Ilelvetii  (between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Main) 
and  the  Carni  or  Taurisci  (in  Carinthia  and  Sty ria)— ex- 
pressed to  the  envoys  from  Rome,  who  complained  of  the 
attempts  made  by  isolated  Celtic  bands  to  settle  peacefully 
on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Alps.  Not  less  significant  was 
the  humble  spirit  in  which  these  same  bands  of  emigrants 
first  came  to  the  Roman  senate  entreating  an  assignment 
of  land,  and  then  without  remonstrance  obeyed  the  rigorous 
order  to  return  over  the  Alps  (568-675),  and 
allowed  the  town,  which  they  had  already  found- 
ed not  far  from  Aquileia,  to  be  again  destroyed.  With  a 
wise  severity  the  senate  permitted  no  sort  of  exception  to 
the  principle  that  the  gates  of  the  Alps  should  be  hence- 
forth closed  against  the  Celtic  nation,  and  visited  with  heav> 
penalties  those  Roman  subjects  in  Italy,  who  had  instigated 
any  such  schemes  of  immigration.  An  attempt  of  this 
kind  which  was  made  on  a  route  hitherto  little  known  ^ 
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the  Romans^  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatie,  ond 
itill  more,  as  it  would  seem,  the  project  of  Philip  of  Mac» 
don  for  invading  Italy  from  the  east  as  Hannibal  had  done 
from  the  west,  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  a  fortress 
in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  Italy*— Aquileia,  the  •• 
most  northerly  of  the  Italian  colonies  (571-578)  ' 
— which  was  intended  not  only  to  dose  that, 
route  for  ever  against  foreigners,  but  also  to  secure  the  ^ 
ccmniand  of  the  gulf  which  was  specially  convenient  for 
navigation,  and  to  check  the  piracy  which  was  still  not' 
wholly  extirpated  in  those  waters.    The  establishment  of 
Aquileia  led  to  a  war  with  the  Istrians  (576, 
577),  which  was  speedily   terminated  by  the 
storming  of  some  strongholds  and  the  fall  of  the  king, 
Aepulo,  and  whidi  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for 
the  panic,  which  the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  Roman 
camp  by  a  handful  of  barbarians  occasioned  in  the  fleet  and 
throughout  Italy, 

A  difl[*erent  course  was  adopted  with  the  region  on  the 
^  ,    <-.         south  of  the  Po,  which  the  Roman  senate  had 

Colonislxig 

of  the  re.        determined  to  incorporate  with  Italy.    The  Boii, 
■outhoftho    who  were   immediately  affected   by  this  step, 
defended  themselves  with  the  resolution  of  des- 
pair.   They  even  crossed  the  Po  and  made  an  attempt  to 
rouse  the  Insubres  once  more  to  arms  (560) ; 
they  blockaded  a  consul  in  his  camp,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing;  Placentia  maintained  itself 
with  difficulty  against  the  constant  assaults  of  the  exaspe^ 
rated  natives.     At  length  the  last  battle  was  fought  at 
Mutina;  it  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Romans  con- 
quered (561) ;  and  thenceforth  the  struggle  was 
no  longer  a  war,  but  a  slave  hunt.    The  Roman 
camp  soon  was  the  only  asylum  in  the  Boian  territory ; 
thither  the  better  part  of  the  still  surviving  population  he» 
gan  to  take  refuge;   and  the  victors  were  able,  without 
much  exaggeration,  to  report  to  Rome  that  notiiing  r& 
ipained  of  the  nation  of  the  Boil  but  old  men  and  ^iiildrea 
The  nation  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  itself  to  the  &te  ap 


pointed  for  it.    The  Romans  demanded  the  cession  of  half 
the  territory  (563) ;  the  demand  coald  not  bs 
\  refused,  and  even  within  the  diminished  distrid 
whioh  was  lefb  to  the  Boii,  they  soon  disappeared,  amal- 
gamated with  their  conquerors.* 

After  the  Romans  had  thus  cleared  the  ground  for  them' 
ffelves,  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  whose  colo- 
nists had  been  mostly  swept  away  or  dispersed  by  the 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  were  reorganized,  and  new 
aettlers  were  sent  thither,  fhe  new  foundations  were,  in  or 
near  the  former  territory  of  the  Senones,  Potentia  (near 
lu.  Recanati  not  far  from  Ancona,  in  570)  and  Pi« 

114,  saurum  (Pesaro,  in  570),  and,  in  the  newly  ac- 

quired district  of  the  Boii,  the  fortresses  of 
^^iss!***  I     Bononia  (565),  Mutina  (571),  and  Parma  (571) , 
the  colony  of  Mutina  had  been  instituted  before 
the  war  under  Hannibal,  but  that  war  had  interrupted  the 
completion  of  the  settlement.     The  institution  of  fortresses 


*  Aecording  to  the  account  of  Strabo  these  Italian  Boii  were  driven 
Dj  the  Romans  over  the  Alps,  and  from  them  proceeded  that  Boian  set- 
tlement in  what  is  now  Hungary  between  the  Neusicdlersec  and  the 
Plattensee,  which  was  attacked  and  annihilated  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
by  the  Getae  who  crossed  the  Danube,  but  which  bequeathed  to  this 
district  the  name  of  tlie  Boian  desert.  This  account  is  far  from  agree* 
ing  with  the  well*attested  representation  of  the  Roman  annals,  accord* 
ing  to  which  the  Romans  were  content  with  the  cession  of  half  the  ter* 
ritory ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  Italian  Boii, 
we  hare  really  no  need  to  assume  a  violent  expulsion — the  other  Celtic 
peoples,  although  visited  to  a  far  less  extent  by  war  and  colonization,  dis- 
appeared not  much  less  rapidly  and  totally  from  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  other  accounts  suggest  the  derivation  of 
those  Boii  on  the  Plattensee  from  the  main  stock  of  the  nation,  which 
formerly  had  its  seat  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  before  Germanic  tribes 
puihed  it  towards  the  south.  But  it  is  altogether  very  doubtful  whethei 
the  Boii,  whom  we  find  near  Bordeaux,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Bohemia,  were 
really  scattered  branches  of  one  stock,  or  whether  this  is  not  an  instance 
of  mere  similarity  of  name.  The  hypothesis  of  Strabo  may  have  rested 
on  nothing  else  than  an  inference  from  the  similarity  of  name — an  Iq 
^erence  sach  as  the  ancients  drew,  often  without  due  reason,  in  the 
of  the  GimbrL  Veneti,  and  others. 
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was  associated,  as  was  always  the  case,  with  the  constnuy 
tion  of  military  roads.    The  Flaminian  way  was  prolonged 
from  its  Dorthem  termination  at  Ariminum,  under  the 
name  of  the  Aemilian  way,  to  Placentia  (507).  *^ 
Moreover,  the  road  from  Rome  to  Arretium  i«r  . 
.he  Cassian  way,  which  perhaps  had  already  been  long  ■  '. 
muuioipal  road,  was  taken  in  charge  and  constructed  anew  ' 
187.  by  the  Roman  community  probably  in  583; 

1^'  while  in  567  the  track  from  Arretium  over  the 

Apennines  to  Bononia  as  far  as  the  new  Aemilian  road  had 
been  put  in  order,  and  furnished  a  shorter  communication 
between  Rome  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Po.  By  these 
oomprehensive  measures  the  Apennines  were  practically 
superseded  as  the  boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Italian 
territories,  and  were  replaced  by  the  Po.  South  of  the  Po 
there  henceforth  prevailed  mainly  the  civic  constitution  of 
the  Italians,  beyond  it  mainly  the  cantonal  constitution  of 
the  Celts ;  and,  if  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Po  was  still  designated  ager  Celticus,  it  was  but  an 
empty  name. 

In   the  north-western    mountain-land  of  Italy,  whose 

j^^^.  valleys  and  hills  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the 

much-subdivided  Ligurian  stock,  the  Romans 

pursued  a  similar  course.    Those  dwelling  immediately  to 

the  north  of  the  Amo  were  extirpated.     This  fate  befel 

chiefly  the  Apuani,  who  dwelt  on  the  Apennines  between 

the  Amo  and  the  Magra,  and  incessantly  plundered  on  the 

one  side  the  territory  of  Pisae,  on  the  other  that  of  Bo> 

nonia  and  Mutina.    Those  who  did  not  fall  victims  in  that 

quarter  to  the  sword  of  the  Romans  were  transported  into 

1^  Lower  Italy  to  the  region  of  Beneventum  (574)  ;* 

^^  and  by  energetic  measures  the  Ligurian  nation, 

fit>m  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  in  578  to 

reoover  the  colony  of  Mutina  which  it  had  conquered,  was 

oompletdy  crushed  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the 

valley  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Amo.     The  fortress  of 

Lima  (not  fiu*  from  Spesxia),  established  in  679 

in  the  former  territory  of  the  Apuani,  protected 
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the  fix>ntier  against  the  LiguriimSy  just  as  Aquileia  dU 
against  the  Transalpines,  and  gave  the  Romans  at  the  sam« 
time  an  excellent  port  which  hetjcefordi  became  the  usual 
station  for  the  passage  to  Massilia  or  to  Spain.  The  con* 
Btniction  of  the  coast  or  Aurelian  road  from  Rome  to  Luna^ 
and  of  the  cross  road  carried  from  Luoa  ]>7  way  of  Yloit^ 
ence  to  Arretium  between  the  Aurelian  and  Cassian  ways^ 
probably  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

With  the  more  western  Ligurian  tribes,  who  held  the 
Genoese  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  there  were  in- 
oeesant  conflicts.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours,  ac- 
customed to  pillage  by  land  and  by  sea:  the  Pisans  and 
Massiliots  suffered  no  little  injury  from  their  incursions 
and  their  piracies.  But  no  permanent  results  were  gained 
amidst  these  constant  hostilities,  or  perhaps  even  aimed  at ; 
except  apparently  that,  with  a  view  to  have  a  communica- 
tion by  land  with  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain  in  addition 
to  the  regular  route  by  sea,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
dear  the  great  coast  road  from  Luna  by  way  of  Massilia  to 
Emporiae,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Alps — beyond  the  Alps  it 
devolved  on  the  Massiliots  to  keep  the  coast  navigation 
open  for  Roman  vessels  and  the  road  along  the  shore  open 
for  travellers  by  land.  The  interior  with  its  impassable 
valleys  and  its  rocky  fastnesses,  and  with  its  poor  but  dex- 
terous and  crafly  inhabitants,  served  the  Romans  mainly  as 
a  sdiool  of  war  for  the  training  and  hardening  of  officers 
and  soldiers. 

Wars  as  they  are  called,  of  a  similar  character  with 
Qot^^ok.  those  against  the  Ligurians,  were  waged  with 

■■■*"*^  the  Corsicans  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  with 
{he  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  who  retaliated 
for  the  predatory  expeditions  directed  against  them  by  sud* 
den  attacks  on  the  districts  along  the  coast  The  expedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  the  Sardinians 
in  577  was  specially  held  in  remembrance,  not 
so  much  because  it  gave  ^  peace  ^  to  the  province,  as  be- 
cause he  asserted  that  he  had  slain  or  captured  as  many  a^ 
80,000  of  the  islanders,  and  dragged  slaves  thence  in  such 
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multitades  to  Rome  that  "  as  chnap  as  a  Sardinian"  became 
a  jjroverb. 

Id  Africa  ^6^  policy  of  Rome  was  substantially  summed 
up  in  the  one  idea,  as  shortsighted  as  it  was 
narrow-minded,  that  she  ought  to  prevent  the 
re/ival  of  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  ought  accordingly  to 
keep  the  unhappy  city  constantly  oppressed  and  apprehen 
sivc  of  a  declaration  of  war  suspended  over  it  by  Rome 
lilce  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  retain  their  territory 
andiminished.  but  that  their  neighbour  Massinissa  should 
have  all  those  possessions  guaranteed  to  him  which  he  or 
his  predecessor  had  possessed  within  the  Carthaginibn 
bounds,  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  not  to  pre- 
vent, but  to  provoke  disputes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
Carthaginians  not  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  Rome ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  they  were  not 
even  entitled  to  expel  their  Numidian  neighbours  from  their 
own  undisputed  territory.  With  such  stipulations  and 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  African  frontier  questions  in 
general,  the  situation  of  Carthage  in  presence  of  a  neigh* 
hour  equally  powerful  and  unscrupulous  and  of  a  li^e  lord 
who  was  at  once  umpire  and  party  in  the  cause,  could  not 
but  be  a  painful  one ;  but  the  reality  was  worse  than  the 
worst  expectations.  As  early  as  561  Carthage 
found  herself  suddenly  assailed  under  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  saw  the  richest  portion  of  her  territory,  the 
province  of  Emporiae  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  partly  plun* 
dered  by  the  Numidians,  partly  even  seized  and  retained 
by  them.  Encroachments  of  this  kind  were  multiplied; 
Ihe  level  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Numidiaos, 
■nd  the  Carthaginians  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves 
Ib  the  larger  towns.  Within  the  last  two  years  alone,  the 
Carthaginians  declared  in  582,  seventy  villages 
had  been  again  wrested  from  them  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  despatched  te 
B<xne ;  the  Carthaginians  adjured  die  Roman  senate  eitHi 
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to  allow  them  to  defend  themsdyes  bj  arms,  or  to  appoint 
a  court  of  arbitration  with  power  to  enforce  their  award,  oi 
to  regulate  the  frontier  anew  that  they  might  at  least  learn 
once  for  all  how  much  they  were  to  lose ;  otherwise  it  were 
better  to  make  them  Roman  subjects  at  once  than  that 
gradually  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  Libyans.  But  th« 
Roman  government,  which  already  in  554  had 
held  forth  a  direct  prospect  of  extension  of  ter- 
ritory to  their  client,  of  course  at  the  expense  of  Carthage, 
seemed  to  have  little  objection  that  he  should  himself  take 
the  booty  destined  for  him ;  they  moderated  at  times  the 
too  great  impetuosity  of  the  Libyans,  who  now  retaliated 
ItiUy  on  their  old  tormentors  for  their  former  sufferings; 
but  it  was  in  reality  for  the  very  sake  of  inflicting  this  tor- 
ture that  the  Romans  had  assigned  Massinissa  as  a  neigh- 
bour to  Carthage.  All  the  requests  and  complaints  had  no 
result,  except  that  Roman  commissions  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Africa  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  came  to 
no  decision,  or  that  in  the  negotiations  at  Rome  the  envoys 
of  Massinissa  pretended  a  want  of  instructions  and  the 
matter  was  adjourned.  Phoenician  patience  alone  was  able 
to  submit  meekly  to  such  a  position,  and  even  to  exhibit 
towards  the  despotic  victors  every  attention  and  courtesy, 
solicited  or  unsolicited,  with  unwearied  perseverance.  The 
Carthaginians  especially  courted  Roman  favour  by  sending 
supplies  of  grain. 

This  pliability  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  however, 
was  not  mere  patience  and  resignation.  There 
was  still  in  Carthage  a  patriotic  party,  and  at  its 
head  stood  the  man,  who,  wherever  fate  placed  him,  was 
still  dreaded  by  the  Romans.  It  had  not  abandoned  the 
idea  of  resuming  the  struggle  by  taking  advantage  of  those 
complications  that  might  be  easily  foreseen  between  Rome 
and  the  eastern  powers ;  and,  as  the  failure  of  the  magnifi- 
oent  scheme  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons  had  been  due  mainly 
to  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy,  the  chief  object  was  inter 
nally  to  reinvigorate  the  country  for  this  new  struggle. 
itofonnof      The  salutary  influence  of  adversity,  and  thi 
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SniSr^.'  ^^^y  noble,  and  commanding  mind  of 
rtitatioiL  bal,  effected  political  and  financial  reformti.  The 
oligarchy,  which  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its  guilty  fol 
lies  by  raising  a  criminal  process  against  the  great  general| 
charging  him  with  having  intentionally  abstained  from  Um 
capture  of  Rome  and  with  embezzlement  of  the  Italian  spoil 
-—that  rotten  oligarchy  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Hanni* 
^nal,  overthrown,  and  a  democratic  government  was  intro- 
duced such  as  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  dti* 
zens  (before  559).  The  finances  were  so  rapid- 
ly reorganized  by  the  collection  of  arrears  and 
of  embezzled  moneys  and  by  the  introduction  of  better 
control,  that  the  contribution  due  to  Rome  could  be  paid 
without  burdening  the  citizens  with  any  extraordinary 
taxes.  The  Roman  government,  just  then  on  the  point  of 
beginning  its  critical  war  with  the  great  king  of  Asia,  ob- 
served the  progress  of  these  events,  as  may  easily  be  cod* 
ceived,  with  apprehension ;  it  was  no  imaginary  danger  thai 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  land  in  Italy  and  a  second  war 
under  Hannibal  might  spring  up  there,  while  the  Roman 
legions  were  fighting  in  Asia  Minor.  We  can 
flight.  scarcely,  therefore,  censure  the  Romans  for  send^ 

iM.  ing  an  embassy  to  Carthage  (in  559)  which  was 

charged,  in  all  probability,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  The  spiteful  Carthaginian  oligarchs^ 
who  sent  letter  afler  letter  to  Rome  to  denounce  to  the 
national  foe  the  hero  who  had  overthrown  them  as  having 
entefM  into  secret  communications  with  the  powers  un- 
friendly to  Rome,  were  contemptible,  but  their  information 
was  probably  correct;  and,  true  as  it  was  that  that  embasqr 
involved  a  humiliating  confession  of  the  dread  wiUi  which 
the  simple  shofete  of  Carthage  inspired  so  powerful  a  pec^ 
pie,  and  natural  and  honourable  as  it  was  that  the  proud 
conqueror  of  Zama  should  take  exception  in  the  senate  to 
■o  humiliating  a  step,  still  that  confession  was  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth,  and  Hannibal  was  of  a  genius  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  none  but  sentimental  politicians  in  Rome 
could  tolerate  him  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Garthi^idsv 


■tete.  The  marked  recognition  diue  accorded  to  him  bj 
the  Roman  government  scarcely  took  himself  by  surprise, 
A.8  it  was  Hannibal  and  not  Carthage  that  had  carried  on 
the  last  war,  so  it  waa  he  who  had  to  bear  the  £ftte  of  the 
vanquished.  The  Carthaginians  could  do  nothing  but  sob 
mit  and  be  thankful  tl  at  Hannibal,  sparing  them  the  greater 
di^racc  of  delivering  him  up  by  a  speedy  and  prudent 
flight  to  the  East,  lefl  to  his  ancestral  city  merely  the  lesser 
disgrace  of  banishing  its  greatest  citizen  for  ever  from  his 
native  land,  of  confiscating  his  property,  and  of  razing  his 
house.  The  profound  saying  that  those  are  the  favourites 
of  the  gods,  on  whom  they  lavish  infinite  joys  and  infinite 
sorrows,  thus  verified  itself  in  full  measure  in  the  case  of 
Hannibal. 

A  graver  responsibility  than  that  arising  out  of  theii 
proceedings  against  Hannibal  attaches  to  the 
iRitation  in     Roman  government  for  their  persistence  in  sus> 
ndiOar-        pecting  and  tormenting  the  city  after  his  r» 
^'***  movai.     Parties  indeed  fermented  there  as  bo- 

fore;  but,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Uie  extraordinary  man 
who  had  wellnigh  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the 
patriot  party  was  not  of  much  more  importance  in  Car- 
thage than  in  Aetolia  or  Achaia.  The  most  rational  of  the 
various  ideas  which  then  agitated  the  unhappy  city  was  be- 
yond doubt  that  of  attaching  themselves  to  Massinissa,  and 
of  converting  him  from  the  oppressor  into  the  protector  of 
the  Phoenicians.  But  neither  the  national  section  of  the 
patriots  nor  the  section  with  Libyan  tendencies  attained  the 
helm ;  on  the  contrary  the  government  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchs  friendly  to  Rome,  who,  so  far  as  they 
did  not  altogether  renounce  thought  of  the  future,  dung  to 
t.he  single  idea  of  saving  the  material  prosperity  and  the 
oommunal  fi*eedom  of  Carthage  under  Roman  pi-otection. 
With  this  state  of  matters  the  Romans  might  well  have 
been  content.  But  neither  the  multitude,  nor  even  the 
senators  of  the  average  stamp,  could  rid  themselves  of  the 
profound  alarm  produced  by  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ; 
sod  '.he  Roman    nerohants  with  envious  eyes  beheld  the 


.1 
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dtj  even  now,  when  its  political  power  was  gone,  possessed 
of  extensive  oommercial  dependencies  and  of  a  firmly  est 

tablished  wealth  which   nothing  could   shake. 

Already  in  567  the  Carthaginian  government 
offered  to  pay  up  at  once  the  whole  instalments  stipulated 

in  the  treaty  of  558 — an  offer  which  the  Ro* 

mans,  who  attached  &r  more  importance  to  Uie 
having  Carthage  tributary  than  to  the  sums  of  money  them- 
selves, naturally  deelined,  and  only  deduced  from  it  the  con- 
viction that,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  the 
city  was  not  ruined  and  was  not  capable  of  rum.  Fresh 
reports  were  ever  circulating  through  Rome  as  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  faithless  Phoenicians.  At  one  time  it  was 
alleged  that  Aristo  of  Tyre  had  been  seen  in  Carthage  as 
an  emissary  of  Hannibal,  to  prepare  the  citizens  for  the 

landing  of  an  Asiatic  war-fleet  (561) ;   at  an* 

other,  that  the  council  had,  in  a  secret  noctumid 
sitting  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Healing,  given  audience 
j^  to  the  envoys  of  Perseus  (581);   at  another 

there  was  talk  of  the  powerful  fleet  which  was 
171.  being  equipped  in  Carthage  for  the  Macedonian 

war  (588).  It  is  probable  that  these  and  similar 
reports  were  founded  on  nothing  more  than,  at  most,  indi- 
vidual indiscretions ;  but  still  they  were  the  signal  for  new 
diplomatic  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  ibr 
new  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  and  the  idea 
gained  ground  the  more,  the  less  sense  and  reason  there  was 
in  it,  that  the  Carthaginian  question  would  not  be  settled 
without  a  third  Punic  war. 

While  the  power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  thus  declining 

vnmidisiia.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^T  adoptiou,  just  as  it  had  long 
ago  sunk  in  their  original  home,  a  new  state 
grew  up  by  their  side.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa  has 
been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  inhabited  still, 
oy  a  people,  who  themselves  assume  the  name  of  Shilah  or 
Tamazigt,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ronr^ns  call  Nomades  or 
Numidians,  t.  e,  the  ^  pastoral "  people,  and  the  Arabs  call 
Berbers,  although  they  also  at  times  designate  them  m 
Vol.  II.— 11 
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"^  thepherds  **  (Shtwie),  and  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  giva 
the  name  of  Berbers  or  Eabyles.  This  people  is,  so  far  aa 
its  language  has  been  hitherto  investigated,  related  to  no 
other  known  nation.  In  the  Carthaginian  period  these 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  dwelling  immediately 
around  Carthage  or  immediately  on  the  coast,  had  on  tho 
whole  maintained  their  independence,  and  had  also  substan- 
tially retained  their  pastoral  and  equestrian  life,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  lead  at  the  present  day  ;  although 
they  were  not  strangers  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and 
Phoenician  civilization  generally  (p.  18),  and  instances  oc- 
curred in  which  the  Berber  sheiks  had  their  sons  educated 
in  Carthage  and  intermarried  with  the  £unilies  of  the  Pho&> 
nician  nobility.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to 
have  direct  possessions  of  their  own  in  Africa ;  they  pre- 
ferred to  rear  a  state  there,  which  should  not  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  dispense  with  Roman  protection,  and  yet 
should  bo  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  down  the  power  of 
Oarthage  now  that  it  was  restricted  to  Africa,  and  to  render 
all  freedom  of  movement  impossible  for  the  tortured  city. 
They  found  what  they  sought  among  the  native  princes. 
About  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war  the  natives  of  North 
Africa  were  subject  to  three  principal  kings,  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  custom  there,  had  a  multitude  of  princes 
bound  to  follow  his  banner ;  Bocchar  king  of  the  Maun, 
who  ruled  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  river  Molochath 
(now  Mluia,  on  the  boundary  between  Morocco  and  the 
French  territory) ;  Syphax  king  of  the  Massaesyli,  who 
luled  from  the  last-named  point  to  the  "  Perforated  Pro- 
aonlory,''  as  it  was  called  (Seba  Riis,  between  Djidjcli  and 
k),  in  what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers  ; 
iinissa  king  of  the  Massyli,  who  ruled  from  th« 
Promontorium  to  the  boundary  of  Carthage,  in 
^  DOW  tlie  province  of  Constantino.  The  most  pow* 
<d  tkeaei  Syphax  king  of  Siga,  had  been  vanquished 
^^  IhI  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  and  carried 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  Hia 
were  mainly  given  to  Massinissa;  although 
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Vermina  the  sen  of  Syphax  by  humble  petition  recovered  a 

small  portion  of  his  father's  territory  from  the 

Romans  (554),  he  was  unable  to  deprive  Uie 

earlier  ally  of  the  Romans  of  his  position  as  the  privileged 

oppressor  of  Carthage. 

Massinissa  became  the  founder  of  the  Numidian  kiog^ 
dom ;  and  seldom  has  choice  or  accident  hit 
upon  a  man  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  post. 
In  body  sound  and  supple  up  to  extreme  old  age;  tem- 
perate and  sober  like  an  Arab ;  capable  of  enduring  any 
&tigue,  of  standing  on  the  same  spot  from  morning  to  eve- 
ning, and  of  sitting  four^md-twenty  hours  on  horseback ; 
tried  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  amidst  the  romantic 
vicissitudes  of  his  youth  as  well  as  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Spain,  and  not  less  master  of  the  more  difficult  art  of  main- 
taining discipline  in  his  numerous  household  and  order  in 
his  dominions ;  with  equal  unscrupulousness  ready  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  powerful  protector,  or  to  tread 
under  foot  his  weaker  neighbour;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Car- 
thage where  he  was  educated  and  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
in  the  noblest  houses,  as  he  was  filled  with  an  African  bitter- 
ness of  hatred  towards  his  own  and  his  people's  oppressors, 
— this  remarkable  man  became  the  soul  of  the  revival  of 
his  nation,  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and 
of  whose  virtues  and  faults  he  appeared  as  it  were  a  living 
embodiment.  Fortune  fiivoured  him,  as  in  everything,  so 
especially  in  the  fact,  that  it  allowed  him  time  for  his 
work.  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age 
(516-'605),  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
retaining  to  the  last  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  one  year  old,  and 
possessing  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  strongest  man 
and  the  best  and  most  fortunate  king  of  his  age. 

We  have  already  narrated  how  palpably  the  Romans  in 
BxtadoD  their  management  of  African  affairs  displayed 
kMtte^  their  studied  leaning  towards  Massinissa,  and 
VnmidiA.        ^^^  zealously  and  constantly  the  latter  availed 
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himself  of  the  taoit  permisBion  to  enlarge  his  territory  at  the 
expense  of  Carthage.  The  whole  interior  to  the  border  of 
the  desert  fell  to  the  native  sovereign  as  it  were  of  its  owd 
•coord,  and  even  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bagradas  (Mejerda) 
with  the  rich  town  of  Vaga  became  subject  to  the  king;  on 
the  coast  also  to  the  east  of  Carthage  he  occupied  the  old 
Sidonian  city  of  Great  Leptis  and  other  districts,  so  that  hia 
kingdom  stretched  from  the  Mauretanian  to  the  Cyrenaean 
frontier,  enclosed  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  every  side 
by  land,  and  everywhere  pressed,  in  the  closest  vicinity,  on 
the  Phoenicians.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  he  looked  on 
Carthage  as  his  future  capital ;  the  Libyan  party  there  was 
significant.  But  it  was  not  only  by  the  diminution  of  her 
territory  that  Carthage  suffered  injury.  The  roving  shep- 
herds were  converted  by  their  great  king  into  another  peo- 
ple. Afler  the  example  of  the  king,  who  brought  the  fields 
under  cultivation  far  and  wide  and  bequeathed  to  each  of  hi8 
sons  considerable  landed  estates,  his  subjects  also  began  to 
settle  and  to  practise  agriculture.  As  he  con\erted  his 
shepherds  into  settled  citizens,  he  converted  also  his  hordes 
of  plunderers  into  soldiers  who  were  deemed  by  Rome 
worthy  to  fight  side  by  side  with  her  legions ;  and  he  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  a  richly-filled  treasury,  a  well- 
disciplined  army,  and  even  a  fleet  His  residence  Cirta 
(Constantine)  became  the  stirring  capital  of  a  powerful 
state,  and  a  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  civilization,  which  was 
lealously  fostered  at  the  court  of  the  Berber  king — ^fostered 
perhaps  studiously  with  a  view  to  the  future  Carthagino- 
Numidian  kingdom.  The  hitherto  degraded  Libyan  nation- 
ahty  thus  rose  in  its  own  estimation,  and  the  native  manners 
and  language  made  their  way  even  into  the  old  Phoenician 
towns,  such  as  Great  Leptis.  The  Berber  began,  under  the 
aegis  of  Rome,  to  feel  himself  the  equal  or  even  the  supoi 
rior  of  the  Phoenician ;  Carthaginian  envoys  at  Rome  had 
to  submit  to  be  told  that  they  were  aliens  in  Africa,  and 
that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Libyans.  The  Phoeuico* 
national  civilization  of  North  Africa,  which  still  retained 
lift  and  vigour  even  under  the  levelling  times  of  the  empires 
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was  far  more  the  work  of  Massinisaa  than  of  the  Carthi^ 
ginians. 

In  Spain  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  towns  along  tb« 
TWiittoaf  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Emporiae,  Saguntum,  New  Car 
o^^iB  thage,  MalacH,  and  Gades,  submitted  to  the  I?o> 
man  rule  the  more  readily,  that^  left  to  their 
own  reaourceSy  they  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  natives ;  as  for  similar  reasons  Mas- 
silia,  although  £&r  more  important  and  more  capable  of 
self-defence  than  those  towns,  did  not  omit  to  secure  a  pow 
erful  support  in  case  of  need  by  closely  attaching  itself  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  it  was  in  return  very  serviceable  as 
an  intermediate  station  between  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
natives,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  the  Romans  endless 
trouble.  It  is  true  that  there  were  not  wanting  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  national  Iberian  civilization,  although  of  its 
spedal  character  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  acquire  any 
clear  idea.  We  find  among  the  Iberians  a  widely  diffused 
national  writing,  which  divides  itself  into  two  chief  kinds, 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Andalusian,  and  each 
of  these  was  probably  subdivided  into  various  branches : 
this  writing  seems  to  have  originated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  be  traceable  rather  to  the  old.  Greek  than  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Turd^ 
tani  (round  Seville)  possessed  lays  from  very  ancient  times, 
a  metrical  book  of  laws  of  6,000  verses,  and  even  historical 
records;  at  any  rate  this  tribe  is  described  as  the  most 
civilized  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  warlike ;  indeed,  it  regularly  carried  on  its  wars  by 
means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  To  the  same  region  prob* 
ably  we  must  refer  Poly  bins'  descriptions  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Spain 
— so  that,  in  the  absence  of  opportunity  of  export,  grain 
and  flesh  were  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices — and  of  ths 
splendid  royal  palaces  with  golden  and  silver  jars  full  of 
**  barley  wine."  At  least  a  portion  of  the  Spaniards,  mor» 
OTsr,  lealously  embraced  the  elements  of  culture  which  tha 
Romans  brought  along  with  them,  so  that  the  process  of 
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Latinising  made  more  rapid  progreaa  in  Spain  than  any 
where  else  in  the  tranamarhie  provinces.  For  examifle^ 
warm  baths  after  the  Italian  fiwhion  came  into  use  even  at 
this  peziod  among  the  cativea.  Soman  money,  too,  was  to 
all  appearance  not  only  current  in  Spain  &r  earlier  than 
dsewhere  out  of  Italy,  but  was  imitated  in  Spanish  coins ; 
a  circumstance  in  some  measure  ezpluned  by  the  ridi 
iilver*mines  of  the  country.  The  so-called  ^  silver  of  Osca  ** 
(now  Huesoa  in  Arragon),  t.  «.  Spanish  denarU  with  Iberian 
inscriptions,  is  mentioned  in  6S0 ;  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  coinage  cannot  be  placed 
mudi  later,  because  the  impression  is  imitated  from  that  of 
the  oldest  Roman  denarii. 

But,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  the 
culture  of  the  natives  may  have  so  fiir  prepared  the  way 
for  Roman  dvilization  and  Roman  rule  that  these  encoun* 
tered  no  serious  difficulties,  the  west  aiid  north  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  were  occupied  by  num^ 
rous  tribes  more  or  less  barbarous,  who  knew  little  of  any 
kind  of  civilization — in  Intercatia,  for  instance,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  was  still  unknown  about  000—* 
and  who  were  on  no  better  terms  with  each 
other  than  with  the  Romans.  A  characteristic  trait  in  these 
free  Spaniards  was  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  men  and,  at 
least  to  an  equal  extent,  of  the  women.  When  a  mother 
sent  forth  her  son  to  battle,  she  roused  his  spirit  by  the 
redtal  of  the  feats  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  fiiirest  maiden 
unasked  offered  her  hand  in  marriage  to  the  bravest  man. 
Single  combat  was  common,  both  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  for  the  settlement  of  lawsuits ; 
oven  disputes  among  the  relatives  of  princes  as  to  the  suc- 
cession were  settled  in  this  way.  It  not  unfrequently  hap^ 
pened  that  a  well-known  warrior  confronted  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  and  challenged  an  antagorast  by  name;  the 
defeated  champion  then  surrendered  his  mantle  and  sword 
to  his  opponent,  and  even  entered  into  relations  of  friend* 
ship  and  hospitality  with  him.  Twenty  years  after  ths 
dose  of  the  second  Ponio  war.  the  little  Celtiberian  con. 
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munity  of  Qimplega  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  louroef 
of  the  Tagus)  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman  general,  that 
unless  he  sent  to  them  for  every  man  that  had  fallen  a  horse^ 
a  mantle,  and  a  sword,  it  would  fare  ill  with  him.  Proud 
of  their  military  honour,  so  that  they  frequently  oould  not 
bear  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  disarmed,  the  Spab* 
iards  were  nevertheless  disposed  to  follow  any  one  who 
Bhould  enlist  their  services,  and  to  stake  their  lives  in  any 
foreign  quarrel.  The  summons  was  characteristic,  which  a 
Roman  general  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  tba 
country  sent  to  a  Celtiberian  band  fighting  in  the  pay  of  the 
Turdetani  against  the  Romans— either  to  return  home,  or  to 
enter  the  Roman  service  with  double  pay,  or  to  fix  time  and 
place  for  battle.  If  no  recruiting  officer  made  his  appear- 
ance,  they  met  of  their  own  accord  in  free  bands,  with  the 
view  of  pillaging  the  more  peaceful  districts  and  even  of 
capturing  and  occupying  towns,  quite  after  the  manner 
of  the  Campanians.  The  wildness  and  insecurity  of  the 
inland  districts  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  being  sent 
into  the  interior  westward  of  Cartagena  was  r^arded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  severe  punishment,  and  that  in  periods  of 
any  excitement  the  Roman  commandants  of  Further  Spain 
took  with  them  escorts  of  as  many  as  6,000  men.  They 
are  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  singular  relations  sub- 
sisting betw^een  the  Greeks  and  their  Spanish  neighbours  in 
the  Graeco-Spanish  double  city  of  Emporiae,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Greek  settlers,  who  dwelt 
on  a  peninsula  separated  on  the  landward  side  from  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  took  oare  that  this  wall 
should  be  guarded  ^very  night  by  a  third  of  their  dvi 
force,  and  that  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  should  coiv* 
stuitly  superintend  the  watch  at  the  only  gate ;  no  Spaniard 
was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  Greek  dty,  and  the  Greeks 
conveyed  their  merchandise  to  the  natives  only  in  numerous 
and  well-escorted  companies. 

These  natives,  fiill  of  restlessness  and  fond  of  war—foU 
hr*"%'  of  the  spirit  of  t^e  Cid  and  of  Don  Quixote— 
BoMiMaa4    were  now  to  be  tamed  and,  if  possible,  oiviliied 
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by  the  Romiw,  In  a  militerj  point  of  view 
die  task  WM  not  difficnlt  It  is  true  that  (lie  Spaniards 
siiowed  themsdyes,  not  only  wben  bdiind  the  walls  of  theib 
dties  or  under  tfie  leadership  of  Hannibal,  but  even  wber 
left  to  themselves  and  in  the  open  field  of  battUi  no  eon- 
temptible  opponenta;  with  their  short  two^dged  sword 
which  the  Bomans  subseqoently  adopted  firom  them,  and 
their  formidable  assanlting  ealumns,  diey  not  unfirequently 
made  even  the  Roman  legions  waver.  Had  they  been  able 
to  submit  to  military  disdpline  and  to  politksl  oombinih 
tion,  they  might  perhaps  have  shakso  off  the  foreign  yolie 
imposed  on  them.  But  their  valour  was  rather  that  of  the 
guerilla  Uum  of  the  soldier,  and  they  wcve  utterly  void  of 
political  judgment  Thus  in  Spain  there  was  no  serious 
war,  but  as  little  was  there  any  real  peace ;  the  Spaniards, 
as  Caesar  afterwards  very  justly  pointed  out  to  them,  never 
showed  themselves  quiet  in  peace  or  strenuous  in  war. 
Easy  as  it  was  for  a  Roman  general  to  scatter  a  host  of 
insurgents,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Roman  statesman  to 
devise  any  suitable  means  of  really  pacifying  and  civilizing 
Spain,  in  faet,  he  could  only  deal  with  it  by  palliative 
measures;  because  the  only  rea])y  adequate  expedient,  a 
comprehensive  Latin  colonization,  was  not  accordant  with 
the  general  aim  of  Roman  policy  at  this  period. 

The  territory  which  the  Romans  acquired  jn  Spain  in 
XbtBomaai  ^  course  of  the  seoond  Punic  war  was  from 
■^^  •  the  banning  divided  into  two  masses — the  prov* 
Mnin  ince  formerly  Carthaginian,  which  embraced  in 
^"^  the  first  instance  the  present  distrioto  of  Andap 

lusia,  6ranada,^Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  province  of 
the  Ebro,  or  the  moderi^  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  head^ 
quarters  of  the  Roman  army  during  the  last  war.  Out  of 
these  territories  were  formed  the  two  Roman  provinoes  of 
FurUier  and  Hither  Spain.  The  Romans  sought  gradually 
to  reduce  to  subjection  the  interior  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  two  "Oaatiles,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Celtiberia,  ^hile  they  were  content  witk 
cheeking  the  incursions  oi  the  inhabitanta  of  tlie  westers 
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proviiioes,  more  especially  those  of  the  Lusitanians  in  tht 
modern  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  Estremadura,  into  the 
Roman  territory ;  with  the  tribes  on  the  north  coast,  the 
Gallaecians,  Asturians,  and  Cantabrians,  they  did  not  as  yet 
oome  into  contact  at  all.  The  territories  thus  won,  how* 
ever,  could  not  be  maintained  and  secured  without  a  stand- 
ing  garrison,  for  the  governor  of  Hilher  Spain  had  no  small 
trouble  every  year  with  the  chastisement  of  the  Celtibe- 
rians,  and  the  governor  of  the  more  remote  province  found 
similar  employment  in  repelling  the  Lusitanians.  It  waa 
needful  accordingly  to  maintain  in  Spain  a  Roman  army  of 
four  strong  legions,  or  about  40,000  men,  year  after  year , 
besides  which  the  general  levy  had  often  to  be  called  out  in 
the  districts  occupied  by  Rome,  to  reinforce  the  legions. 
This  was  of  great  importance  for  two  reasons :  it  was  in 
Spain  that  the  military  occupation  of  the  land  first  became 
continuous,  at  least  on  any  great  scale ;  and  it  was  there 
consequently  that  the  military  service  acquired  a  permanent 
character.  The  old  Roman  custom  of  sending  troops  only 
where  the  exigencies  of  war  at  the  moment  required  themi 
and  of  not  keeping  the  men  called  to  serve,  except  in  very 
serious  and  important  wars,  under  arms  for  more  than  a 
year,  was  found  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  tur* 
bulent  and  remote  Spanish  provinces  beyond  the  sea;  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
these,  and  very  dangerous  even  to  relieve  them  extensively* 
The  Roman  burgesses  began  to  perceive  that  dominion  over 
a  foreign  people  is  an  annoyance  not  only  to  the  slave,  bu^ 
to  the  master,  and  murmured  loudly  regarding  the  odiout 
war-service  of  Spain.  While  the  new  generals  with  gooa 
reason  refused  to  allow  the  relief  of  the  existing  corps  as  a 
whole,  the  men  mutinied  and  threatened  that,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  their  discharge,  they  would  take  it  of  their  owo 
accord. 

The  wars  themselves,  which  the  Romans  waged  in  Spain, 
were  but  of  subordinate  importance.  They  began  with  the 
very  departure  of  Scipio  (p.  196),  and  continued  as  long  at 
toe  war  under  Hannibal  lasted.    After  the  peace  with  Gar 

Vol.  XI.— II* 
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thage  (in  558)  there  was  a  oeeaation  of  anna  ia 
the  peninsttla;  but  only  for  a  ahort  time.    la 
^^  557  a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in  both 

provinces;  the  commander  of  the  Further  proTinoe  was 
hard  pressed ;  the  commander  of  Hither  Spain  waa  com* 
pletely  defeated,  and  waa  himself  slain.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  up  the  war  In  earnest^  and  although  in  the  mean 
Hme  the  able  praetor  Quintns  Minucius  had  mastered  ths 
first  danger,  the  senate  resolved  in  559  to  send 
the  consul  Marcus  CSato  in  person  to  Spain.  On 
landing  at  Emporiae  he  actually  found  the  whole  of  Hither 
Spain  overrun  by  the  insurgents ;  with  difiiculty  that  seSf 
port  and  one  or  two  atrongholds  in  the  interior  were  still 
held  for  Rome.  A  pitched  battle  took  place  between  ths 
insurgents  and  the  consular  army,  in  whidi,  afler  an  obsti* 
nate  conflict  man  against  man,  the  Roman  military  skill  at 
length  decided  the  day  with  its  last  reserve.  The  whole  of 
Hither  Spain  thereupon  sent  in  its  submission:  so  little, 
however,  was  this  submission  meant  in  earnest,  that  on  a 
rumour  of  the  consul  having  returned  to  Rome  the  insu> 
rection  immediately  recommenced.  But  the  rumour  was 
false ;  and  after  Cato  had  rapidly  reduced  the  communities 
which  had  revolted  for  the  second  time  and  sold  them  en 
masse  into  slavery,  he  decreed  a  general  disarming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Hither  province,  and  issued  orders  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  natives  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  pull  down  their  walls  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
No  one  knew  how  &r  the  command  extended,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  come  to  any  understanding ;  most  of  the  com^ 
munities  complied ;  and  of  the  few  that  were  refractory  not 
many  ventured,  when  the  Roman  army  soon  appeared  be* 
tore  their  walls,  to  await  its  assault. 

These  energetic  measures  were  certainly  not  without 
permanent  eflect.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  had  almost 
twery  year  to  reduce  to  subjection  some  mountain  valley  or 
mountain  stronghold  in  the  "  peaceful  province,"  and  the 
constant  incursions  of  the  Lusitanians  into  the  Further 
province  terminated  occasionally  in  the  severe  defeat  of  tlu 
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Romans.     In  563,  for  instance,  a  Roman  armj^ 
was  obliged   after  heavy   loss  to  abandon  iti 
camp,  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  into  the  more  tran< 
quil  districts.     It  was  not  till  after  a  victory  gained  by  the 
praetor  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  in  565,*  and  a 
second  still  more  considerable  gained  by  the  brave 
praetor  Graius  Calpurnius  beyond  the  Tagusover  the  Lusita- 
^  nians  in  569,  that  quiet  for  some  time  prevailed. 

^^  **  In  Further  Spain  the  hitherto  almost  nominal 
rule  of  the  Romans  over  the  Celtiberian  tribes  w^  con- 
verted into  something  more  real  by  Quintus  Fulvius'^lao- 
cus,  who  afler  a  great  victory  over  them  in  573 
compelled  at  least  the  adjacent  cantons  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  especially  by  his  successor  Tiberius  Gracchus 

im  ITS.  (^"^^i  ^'7^)>  ^^^  achieved  results  of  a  permanent 
^'•**'***-  character  not  only  by  his  arms,  by  whidi  he 
reduced  three  hundred  Spanish  townships,  but  still  more 
by  his  adroitness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  views  and 
habits  of  the  simple  and  haughty  nation.  He  induced 
Celtiberians  of  note  to  take  service  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  so  created  a  class  of  dependents ;  he  assigned  land  to 
the  roving  tribes,  and  collected  them  in  towns — ^the  Spanish 
town  Graccurris  preserved  the  Roman's  name — and  so 
imposed  a  serious  check  on  their  jfreebooter  habits;  he 
regulated  the  relations  of  the  several  tribes  to  the  Romans 
by  just  and  wise  treaties,  and  so  stopped,  as  far  as  possiblci 
the  springs  of  future  rebellion.     His  name  was  held  in 

*  The  foOowing  decree  of  the  praetor  Lndiis  Aemilius  Paullus  has 
fecenUy  heen  discovered  on  a  copper  tablet  foimd  iu  the  neighhonrhood 
of  Gibraltar,  and  now^preserred  in  the  Paris  Museum :  L.  AimUiut  L, 
f.  impmraior  deertivU^  utH  quel  Hatleimuni  [Hasta  Regia,  not  far  from 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera]  nervei  in  turri  Lateuiana  [known  from  coins  and 
PUn.  ill  1,  16,  but  site  uncertain]  habitarerUy  Mberei  etseni,  Affrum 
eppidumqul§]^  quod  ea  twipestatt  po»e  dUwnt^  Utm  pouider*  htdmregm 
•Mfttl,  dum  popliu  §inaiuique  Romantu  oeUei,  A  ^.  in  (tutreit^  a,(L 
XIL  k.  Febr.  [12th  Jan.  564  or  665  of  the  city].  This  is  the  oldest 
Roman  document  which  we  possess  in  the  original,  drawn  up  two  yeart 
eariler  than  the  well-known  edict  of  the  consuls  of  668  In  reference  tc 
Jm  aflkir  of  the  Baodianalia. 


grateful  remembrtnoe  by  the  Spaniards,  and  oomparatiT< 

peace  henceforth  reigned  in  the  land,  iddiough  the  Celtl 

beriana  still  from  time  to  time  winced  under  the  yoke. 

The  system  of  adminiatration  in  the  two  Spsniah  prov 

inces  waa  aimilwr  to  that  of  the  Sicilo-Sardiniar 


gMLof  province,  but  not  identical.     The  auperintend 

eoce  waa  in  both  inatances  yeateri  in  tuo  aox 
iliary  conaula,  who  were  first  nominated  in  557^  f 
in  which  year  also  lh&  regulation  of  the  boundaries  and  As 
definitive  organimtion  of  the  two  provinces  took  place. 
The  judicioua  enactment  of  the  Baebian  law  (562 1),  that  the 
Spanish  praetors  ahould  alwaya  be  nominated 
for  two  yeara,  was  not  seriously  carried  out  in 
eonaequence  of  the  inoreaaing  competition  fi)r  the  highest 
magistradea,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  jealous 
supervision  exercised  over  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  by 
the  senate;  and  in  Spain  also,  except  where  deviations 
occurred  in  extraordinary  ciroumstanoes,  the  Romans  ad- 
hered to  the  system  of  annually  changing  tbo  governors — a  / 
system  especially  injudicious  in  the  case '^ of  provinces  so 
remote  and  with  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  gain  an  ao* 
quaintanceu  The  dependent  communities  were  univeraally 
tributary  ;  but,  instead  of  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  tenths 
and  customs,  in  Spun  ijxcd  payments  in  money  or  other 
contributions  were  imposed'  by  the  Romans,  just  as  for- 
merly by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  several  towns  and 
tribes :  the  collection  of  these  by  military  means  was  pro-  ^ 
hibited  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  583,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  com- 
munities. Gitun  was  not  furnished  in  their  case  except  for 
compensation,  and  even  then  the  governor  might  not  levj^ 
mora  than  a  twentieth ;  besides,  conformably  to  the  just* 
mentioned  ordinance  of  the  supreme  authority,  he  was 
bound  to  adjust  the  compensation  in  an  equitable  manner. 
On  the  odier  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  Spanish  subjects  to 
fhrnish  contingents  to  the  Roman  armies  had  an  importance 
very  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  least  ir 
peaceful  Sicily,  and  it  was  strictly  regulated  in  the  severs} 
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treaties.  The  right,  too,  of  coining  silver  money  of  the 
Roman  standard  appears  to  have  been  very  frequently  coih 
ceded  to  the  Spanish  towns,  and  the  monopoly  of  coining 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  asserted  by  the  Roniao 
government  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Sicily.  Rome 
had  too  much  need  of  subjects  in  Spain,  not  to  proceed  witk 
all  possible  caution  and  tenderness  in  the  introduction  and  * 
the  working  of  the  provincial  constitution  there.  Among 
the  communities  specially  favoured  by  Rome  were  the 
great  cities  along  the  ooast  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  or  Roman 
foundation,  such  as  Saguntum,  Gades,  and  Tarraco,  which,  * 
as  the  natural  pillars  of  the  Roman  rule  in  the  peninsula, 
were  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome.  On  the  whole,  Spain 
was  in  a  military  as  well  as  financial  point  of  view  a  bur- ' 
den  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  and 
the  question  naturally  occurs.  Why  did  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, whoso  policy  at  that  time  evidently  did  not  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  countries  beyond  the  sea,  not  rid 
itself  of  80  troublesome  a  possession?  The  not  incon- 
siderable commercial  connections  of  Spain,  her  important 
iron-mines,  and  her  still  more  important  silver-mines  fam- 
ous from  ancient  times  even  in  the  &r  East  * — the  working 
of  which  Rome,  like  Carthage,  took  into  her  own  hands,  and 
the  management  of  which  was  specially  regulated  by  Maiv 
cus  Cato  (559) — must  beyond  doubt  have  oo> 
operated  to  induce  its  retention ;  but  the  diief 
reason  of  the  Romans  for  retaining  the  peninsula  in  theii 
own  immediate  possession  was,  that  there  were  no  states  ir. 
that  quarter  of  similar  character  to  the  Massiliot  republic 
in  the  land  of  the  Celts  and  the  Numidian  kingdom  in 
Libya,  and  that  thus  they  could  not  abandon  Spain  without 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  adventurer  to  revive  th« 
Spanish  empire  of  the  Barcides. 

*  1  Maoetb.  viii.  8.    *'  And  Judas  beard  wbat  the  Romaos  had  iom 
m  the  hud  of  Hiiptiiia  to  beoome  masters  of  the  sUver  and  gold  wlnm 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

¥■■  KABTERN  8TATX8  AND  THE   SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAS. 

Thi  work,  which  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  had 
fbtHfi-  begun  a  century  before  the  Romans  acquired 
itBte  Bai*.      |.^gjp  flpgj.  footing  in  the  territory  which  he  had 

called  his  own,  had  in  the  course  of  time — while  adhering 
substantially  to  the  great  fundamental  idea  of  Hellenizing 
the  East— changed  and  expanded  into  the  construction  of  a 
•y stern  of  H el leno- Asiatic  states.  The  unconquerable  pro- 
ponsity  of  the  Greeks  for  migration  and  colonizing,  which 
had  formerly  carried  their  traders  to  Massilia  and  Cyrene, 
to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  now  enabled  them  to 
retain  what  the* king  had  won  ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  aarissaey  Greek  civilization  peaeeililly  domiciled  itself 
every  where  throughout  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Achae- 
monidao.  The  officers,  who  divided  the  heritage  of  the 
great  commander,  gradually  settled  their  differences,  and  a 
system  of  equilibrium  was  established  whose  very  oscilla- 
tions manifest  some  sort  of  regularity. 

Of  the  three  states  of  the  first  rank  belonging  to  this 
Thti(i«at  system — Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt — Mace- 
SaMdonU.  di>nia  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  had  occupied 
*•**  the  throne  since  534,  was  externally  at  least 

very  much  what  it  had  been  under  Philip  the  Second  the 
liither  of  Alexander — a  compact  militaiy  state  with  its 
finances  in  g(xxi  order.  On  its  northern  frontier  matters 
had  rosumeil  their  former  footing,  afler  the  waves  of  the 
Gallic  inundation  had  rolled  away  ;  the  guard  of  the  fron- 
tier kept  the  Illyrian  barbarians  in  check  without  difficulty 
at  IcwHst  in  onlinnry  times.  In  the  south,  not  only  wai 
'Greece  in  general  dependent  on  Macedonia,  but  a  large  po^ 
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tion  of  it — including  all  Thessaly  in  its  widest  sense  from 
Olympus  to  the  Spercheius  and  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia, 
the  large  and  important  island  of  Euboea,  the  provinces  of 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  isolated 
positions  in  Attica  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  such  as  the 
promontory  of  Suniuro,  Corinth,  Orchomenus,  Hcraea,  the 
Triphylian  territory — was  directly  subject  to  Macedon  and 
received  Macedonian  garrisons ;  more  especially  the  throe 
important  fortresses  of  Demetrias  in  Magnesia^  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  Corinth,  ^  the  three  fetters  of  the  Hellenes." 
But  the  strength  of  the  state  lay  above  all  in  its  hereditary 
soil,  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  population,  indeed, 
of  that  extensive  territory  was  remarkably  scanty ;  Mace- 
donia, putting  forth  all  her  energies,  was  scarcely  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  as  many  men  as  were  contained  in  an 
ordinary  consular  army  of  two  legions ;  and  it  was  unmifh 
takeably  evident  that  the  land  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Gallic  invasion.  But  while  in  Greece  proper  the 
moral  and  political  energy  of  the  people  had  decayed,  the 
lay  of  national  vigour  seemed  to  have  gone  by,  life  ap- 
peared scarce  worth  living  for,  and  even  the  better  spirits 
there  spent  their  time  over  the  wine-cup,  in  fencing  with 
their  rapiers,  or  in  study  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  while  in 
the  East  and  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were  able  perhaps  to 
disseminate  elements  of  culture  among  the  dense  native 
population  and  to  diffuse  among  that  population  their  Ian- 
guage  and  their  loquacity,  their  science  and  pseudo-sciencOi 
but  were  barely  sufficient  in  point  of  number  to  supply  the 
nations  with  officers,  statesmen,  and  school-masters,  and 
were  far  too  few  to  form  even  in  the  cities  a  middle-class 
of  the  pure  Greek  type ;  there  still  existed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  northern  Greece  a  goodly  portion  of  the  old 
national  vigour,  which  had  produced  the  warriors  of  Mara;* 
thon.  Hence  arose  the  confidence  with  which  the  Maoe* 
donians,  Aetolians,  and  Acamanians,  wherever  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  ESast,  claimed  and  obtained  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  superiority ;  and  hence  the  tranaoendent 
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po»itioii  whicli  they  occupied  at  the  courts  of  AlexandrU 
and  Antioch.  There  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  aa  Alex 
andrian  who  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Afacedonia 
and  had  adopted  the  manners  and  the  dress  of  that  country 
on  returning  to  his  native  city,  looked  upon  himself  as  9 
man  and  upon  the  Alexandrians  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
This  sturdy  vigour  and  unimpaired  national  spirit  were 
turned  to  peculiarly  good  account  by  the  Macedonians,  as 
the  most  powerful  and  best  organized  of  the  states  of 
northern  Greece.  There,  no  doubt^  absolutism  had 
emerged  in  opposition  to  the  old  constitution,  which  U> 
some  extent  recognized  different  estates ;  but  sovereign  and 
subject  by  no  means  stood  towards  each  other  in  Macedonia 
as  they  stood  in  Asia  and  £gypt,  and  the  people  still  felt 
itself  independent  and  free.  In  stcad&st  resistance  to  the 
public  enemy  under  whatever  name,  in  unshaken  fidelity 
towards  their  native  country  and  their  hereditary  govern- 
ment, and  in  persevering  courage  amidst  the  severest  trials, 
no  nation  in  ancient  history  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  people  as  the  Macedonians ;  and  the  almost 
miraculous  regeneration  of  the  state  after  the  Gallic  invasion 
redounds  to  the  imperishable  honour  of  its  leaders  and  of 
the  people  whom  they  led. 

The  second  of  the  great  states,  Asia,  was  nothing  but 
.  Persia  superficially  remodelled  and  Hellcnized 

— the  empire  of  "  the  king  of  kings,"  as  its  mas- 
ter was  wont  to  call  himself  in  a  style  characteristic  at  once 
of  his  arrogance  and  of  his  weakness — with  the  same  pre- 
tensions to  rule  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Punjab,  and 
with  the  same  disjointed  organization  ;  an  aggregate  of 
dependent  states  in  various  degrees  of  dependence,  of  insub- 
ordinate satrapies,  and  of  half^free  Greek  cities.  In  Asia 
Minor  more  especially,  which  was  nominally  included  in 
the  empire  of  the  Selcucidae,  the  whole  north  coast  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  interior  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  native  dynasties  or  of  the  Celtic  hordes  that  had 
penetrated  thither  from  £urope ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  west  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus 
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and  the  islands  and  ooast  towns  were  some  of  them  Egyp 
tian,  some  of  them  free ;  so  that  little  more  was  left  to  the 
great  king  than  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia, 
and  a  great  number  of  titular  claims,  not  easily  made  good^ 
against  free  cities  uid  princes-— exactly  similar  in  character 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  emperor,  in  bis  day, 
beyond  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  strength  of  the 
empire  was  expended  in  vain  endeavours  to  expel  the 
Egyptians  from  the  provinces  along  the  coast ;  in  frontier 
strife  with  the  eastern  peoples,  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians ; 
in  feuds  with  the  Celts,  who  to  the  misfortune  of  Asia 
Minor  had  settled  within  its  bounds ;  in  constant  efforts  to 
check  the  attempts  of  the  eastern  satraps  and  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  achieve  their  independence ;  and  in 
family  quarrels  and  insurrections  of  pretenders.  None 
indeed  of  the  states  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
were  free  from  such  attempts,  or  from  the  other  horrors 
which  absolute  monarchy  in  degenerate  times  brings  in  its 
train  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Asia  these  evils  were  more 
injurious  than  elsewhere,  because,  from  the  lax  composition 
of  the  empire,  they  usually  led  to  the  severance  of  particu* 
lar  portions  from  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Asia,  Egypt  formed  a  consoli- 
^^  dated  and  united  state,  in  which  the  intelligent 

statecraft  of  the  first  Lagidae,  skilfully  availing 
itself  of  anoi^it  national  and  religious  precedent,  had  estab- 
lished a  completely  absolute  cabinet  government,  and  in 
which  even  the  worst  misrule  failed  to  provoke  any  attempt 
either  at  emancipation  or  disruption.  Very  different  from 
the  Macedonians,  whose  national  attachment  to  royalty  was 
based  upon  their  personal  dignity  and  was  its  political 
expreeaion,  the  rural  population  in  Egypt  was  wholly  pas* 
iive ;  the  capital  on  the  other  hand  was  every  thing,  and 
that  capital  was  a  dependency  of  the  court.  The  remissneaa 
and  indolence  of  its  rulers,  accordingly,  paralyzed  the  state 
in  Egypt  still  more  than  in  Macedonia  and  in  Asia ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  when  wielded  ly  men,  like  the  first 
Ptolemy  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  sudi  a  state  machine 
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prored  tUelf  extremely  vm£aiL  h  was  oae  of  die  peeolu; 
•diraotages  of  Egypt  m  eompared  with  its  two  great  iiTals 
that  ita  pr^licj  did  not  gni^  at  shadowa,  but  punned 
definite  Mod  attainable  objecta.  Maoedooiay  the  home  of 
Alexander,  and  Aaia,  the  land  where  he  had  established  hia 
throne,  nerer  oeaaed  to  regard  themselyes  aa  direct  con* 
tinoations  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchj  and  more  or  lest 
londlj  asserted  thdr  claim  to  represent  it  at  leasts  if  not  to 
restore  it«  The  Lagidae  never  tried  to  found  a  uniyersal 
empire,  and  never  dreamt  of  conquering  India ;  but,  by 
way  of  compensation,  they  drew  the  whole  tn&c  between 
India  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to 
Alexandria^  and  made  Egypt  the  first  commercial  and  mari- 
time state  of  this  epoch,  and  the  mistress  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  of  its  coasts  and  islands.  It  is  a  signi 
ficant  fact,  that  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  voluntarily  restored 
all  his  conquests  to  Seleucus  Callinicus  except  the  seaport 
of  Antifjch.  Partly  by  this  means,  partly  by  its  favourable 
geographical  situation,  Egypt  attained,  with  reference  to  the 
two  or>ntinental  powers,  an  excellent  military  position  either 
for  defence  or  for  attack.  While  an  opponent  even  in  the 
full  career  of  !«»uccess  was  hardly  in  a  position  seriously  to 
threaten  Egypt,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  on  any  side 
to  land  armies,  the  Egyptians  were  able  by  sea  to  establish 
themselves  not  only  in  Cyrene,  but  also  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Cydades,  on  the  Phoenico-Syrian  coast,  on  the  whole  south 
and  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Europe  on  the 
rhracian  Chersonese.  By  their  unexampled  skill  in  turning 
to  account  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  treasury,  and  by  a  financial  system — equally  saga- 
cious and  unHCi'upiilous — earnestly  and  adroitly  calculated  to 
f  ster  material  interests,  the  court  of  Alexandria  was  con* 
itantly  superior  to  its  opponents  even  as  a  moneyed  power. 
Lastly,  the  intelligent  munificence,  with  which  the  Lagida€ 
encouraged  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  earnest  inquiry 
in  all  departments  of  enterprise  and  of  knowledge,  skilfully 
confining  such  inquiries  within  the  bounds  of  absolute  mon- 
arthy  and  entwining  them  with  its  interests,  was  productive 
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of  direct  advantage  to  the  state,  whose  ship-building  and 
machine-making  showed  traces  of  the  beneficial  influence  a 
Alexandrian  mathematics ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  ren 
dered  tliat  new  development  of  intellectual  power — ^thc 
most  important  and  the  greatest,  which  the  Hellenic  nation 
after  its  political  dismemberment  produced — subservient,  sc 
far  as  it  would  consent  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  to  the  Alex- 
andrian court.  Had  the  empire  of  Alexander  continued  tc 
stand,  Greek  science  and  art  would  have  found  a  state 
worthy  and  capable  of  containing  them.  Now,  when  the 
nation  had  fallen  to  pieces,  a  learned  cosmopolitanism  grew 
up  in  it  luxuriantly,  and  was  very  soon  attracted  by  the 
magnet  of  Alexandria,  where  scientific  appliances  and  col- 
lections were  inexhaustible,  where  kings  composed  tragedies 
and  ministers  wrote  commentaries  on  them,  and  where  pen* 
sions  and  academies  flourished. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  states  are  evi* 
dent  from  this  description.  The  maritime  power,  which 
ruled  the  coasts  and  monopolized  the  sea,  was  necessarily 
led  after  the  first  great  success — ^the  political  separation  of 
the  European  from  the  Asiatic  continent — ^to  direct  its 
further  efforts  towards  the  weakening  of  the  two  great 
states  on  the  mainland,  and  consequently  towards  the  pro- 
tection of  the  several  minor  states ;  whereas  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  while  regarding  each  other  as  rivals,  recognized 
above  all  their  common  adversary  in  Egypt,  and  combined, 
or  at  any  rate  should  have  combined,  against  it. 

Among  the  states  of  the  second  rank,  merely  an  indi- 
rect importance,  so  &r  as  concerned  the  contad 
4aam^  between  the  East  and  the  West,  attached  in  the 
first  instance  to  that  series  of  states  which, 
stretching  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Hellespont,  occupied  the  interior  and  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  Minor :  Atropatene  (in  the  modem  Aderbijan,  soutih 
west  of  the  Caspian),  next  to  it  Armenia,  Cappadocia  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  on  the  south-east,  and  Bi^ 
thynia  on  the  south-west,  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  All  of 
these  were  fragments  of  die  great  Persian  empire,  and  wen 
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ruled  by  Oriental,  mostly  old  Parian,  dynasties— the  re» 
mote  mountain-land  of  Atropatene  in  particular  was  tiM 
true  asylum  of  the  ancient  Persian  system,  over  which  eren 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  had  swept  without  leaving  f 
trace— and  all  were  in  the  same  relation  of  temporary  and 
superficial  dependence  on  the  Greek  dynasty,  whidi  \uA 
taken  or  wished  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  kings  in  Asia. 
Of  greater  importance  in  its  general  relations  was  the 
Celtic  state  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
ofAaU  There,  intermediate  between  BiUiynia,  Paphla- 

^''  gonia,  Cappadocia,   and   Phrygia,   three  Celtic 

tribes — the  Tolistobogi,  the  Tectosages,  and  Trocmi — had 
settled,  without  abandoning  either  their  native  language  and 
manners  or  their  constitution  and  their  trade  as  freebooters. 
The  twelve  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  each  of  the  four  cantons  in  each  of  the  three 
tribes,  formed,  with  their  council  of  300  men,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation,  and  assembled  at  the  "  holy  place  " 
{Drunemetvm),  especially  for  the  pronouncing  of  capital 
sentences.  Singular  as  this  cantonal  constitution  of  the 
Celts  appeared  to  the  Asiatics,  equally  strange  seemed  to 
them  the  adventurous  and  marauding  habits  of  the  northern 
intruders,  who  on  the  one  hand  furnished  their  unwarlike 
neighbours  with  mercenaries  for  every  war,  and  on  the 
other  plundered  or  levied  contributions  from  the  surround- 
ing districts.  These  rude  but  vigorous  barbarians  were  the 
general  terror  of  the  effeminate  surrounding  nations,  and 
even  of  the  great  kings  of  Asia  themselves,  who,  afler  sev- 
eral Asiatic  armies  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Celts  and 
king  Antiochus  I.  Soter  had  even  lost  his  life  id 
conflict  with  them  (493),  agreed  at  last  to  pa>* 
them  tribute. 

In  consequence  of  bold  and  successful  measures  of  oppo 

sition  to  these  Gallic  hordes,  Attalus,  a  wealthjf 

citizen  of  Pergamus,   received  the   royal  title 

from  his  native  city  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  posterity. 

This  new  court  was  in  miniature  what  that  of  Alexandria 

was  on  a  great  scale.     Here  too  the  promotion  of  materiaJ 
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interests  and  the  fostering  of  art  and  literature  formed  th€ 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  government  pursued  a  cautioui 
and  sober  cabinet  policy,  the  mam  object  of  which  was  on 
the  one  hand  to  weaken  its  two  dangerous  continental 
neighbours,  on  the  other  to  establish  an  independent  Greek 
state  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  A  well-filled  treasury 
eoutnbuted  greatly  to  the  importance  of  these  rulers  of 
IVrgamus.  They  advanced  considerable  sums  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  the  repayment  of  which  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  conditions  of  peace.  They  succeeded  even 
in  gaining  territory  in  this  way ;  Aegina,  for  instance,  which 
the  allied  Romans  and  Aetolians  had  wrested  in  the  last 
war  from  Philip's  allies,  the  Achaeans,  was  sold  by  the 
Aetolians,  to  whom  it  fell  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  Attains 
for  30  talents  (£7,300).  But,  notwithstanding  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  and  the  royal  title,  the  commonwealth  of 
Pergamus  always  retained  something  of  an  urban  char- 
acter ;  and  in  its  policy  it  usually  went  along  with  the  free 
cities.  Attains  himself,  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  antiquity, 
remained  throughout  life  a  wealthy  burgher ;  and  the  &mily 
life  of  the  Attalid  house,  from  which  harmony  and  cordial- 
ity were  not  banished  by  the  royal  title,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dissolute  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  more 
aristocratic  dynasties. 

In  European  Greece  exclusive  of  the  Roman  posse»» 
sions  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  most  important 
of  which,  particularly  Corcyra,  Roman  magis- 
trates appear  to  have  resided  (p.  91),  and  the  territory 
directly  subject  to  Macedonia — the  powers  more  or  less  in 
a  position  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own  were  the  Epirots, 
Aoarnanians,  and  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece,  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Athenians  in  central  Grreeoe,  and  the  Achaeana, 
Lacedaemonians,  Messenians,  and  Eleana  in  the  Pelopoo- 
iirfx^  nesus.     Among  these,  the  republics  of  the  Epi* 

^S!!iiavi>-  ^^^)  Acamanians,  and  Boeotians  were  in  vari- 
^^'^  ous  ways  closely  knit  to  Macedonia— the  Aoari 

Banians  more  especially,  because  it  was  only  MaoedoniaD 
protection  that  enabled  them  to  escape  the  dealraoliini  witk 
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wliich  they  were  threatened  by  the  Aetolians;  none  of 
them  were  of  any  consequence.  Their  internal  condition 
was  very  various.  The  state  of  things  may  to  some  extent 
be  illustrated  by  the  fuct,  that  among  the  Boeotians — where, 
it  is  true,  matters  reached  their  worst-— it  had  become  '''Um- 
tomary  to  make  over  every  property,  which  did  not  des<^nd 
to  heirs  in  the  direct  line,  to  the  stfsntia  ;  and,  in  the  casr 
of  candidates  for  the  public  magistracies,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  primary  condition  of  election  was  that  they 
should  bind  themselves  not  to  allow  any  creditor,  least  of 
all  a  foreign  one,  to  sue  his  debtor. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  support 
The  Athe-  agaiust  Macedonia  from  Alexandria,  and  were  in 
'>^^"-  dose  league  with  the  Aetolians.    But  they  too 

were  totally  powerless,  and  hardly  anything  save  the  hale 
of  Attic  poetry  and  art  distinguished  these  unworthy  repr^ 
aentatives  of  a  glorious  past  from  a  number  of  petty  town 
of  the  same  stamp. 

The  power  of  thp  Aetolian  confederacy  manifested  a 
TheAeto-  greater  vigour.  The  energy  of  the  northerr 
"•"^  Greek  character  was  still  unbroken  there,  al 

though  it  had  degenerated  into  a  reckless  impatience  of  dis- 
cipline and  control.  It  was  a  public  law  in  Aetolia,  that  an 
Aetolian  might  serve  as  a  mercenary  against  any  state 
even  against  a  state  in  alliance  with  his  own  country  ;  and. 
when  the  other  Greeks  urgently  besought  them  to  redress 
this  scandal,  the  Aetolian  diet  declared  that  Aetolia  might 
sooner  be  removed  from  its  place  than  this  principle  from 
their  national  code.  The  Aetolians  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  Greek  nation,  had  they  nut  inflicted 
still  greater  injury  on  it  by  their  system  of  organized  rob- 
ber},  by  their  thorough  hostility  to  the  Achaean  confede- 
racy,  and  by  their  unhappy  antagonism  to  the  great  state 
if  Macedonia. 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaean  league  had  united  the 
best  elements  of  Greece  proper  in  a  confederacy 
based  on  civilization,  national  spirit,  and  peace 
fill  preparation  for  self-defence.    But  the  vigour  and  n»or« 
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especially  the  military  efficiency  of  the  league  had,  notwith- 
iitanding  its  outward  enlargement,  been  arrested  by  the 
selfish  diplomacy  of  Aratus.  The  unfortunate  variances 
with  Sparta,  and  the  still  more  lamentable  invocation  of 
Macedonian  interference  in  the  Peloponnesus,  had  so  com* 
plotely  subjected  the  Achaean  league  to  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, that  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  country  thence- 
forward received  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Philip  was  annually  taken  there. 

The  policy  of  the  weaker  states  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
■parta,  EU«,    £Hs,  Messene,  and  Sparta,  was  determined  by 


their  ancient  enmity  to  the  Achaean  league — an 
enmity  specially  fostered  by  disputes  regarding  their  fron- 
tiers— and  their  tendencies  were  Aetolian  and  anti-Macedo- 
nian, because  the  Achaeans  took  part  with  Philip.  The 
only  one  of  these  states  possessing  any  importance  was  the 
Spartan  military  monarchy,  which  afler  the  death  of  Machsr 
nidas  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  Nabis.  With  ever^ 
increasing  hardihood  Nabis  leaned  on  the  support  of  vaga- 
bonds and  itinerant  mercenaries,  to  whom  he  assigned  not 
only  the  houses  and  lands,  but  also  the  wives  and  children, 
of  the  citizens ;  and  he  assiduously  maintained  connections, 
and  even  entered  into  an  association  for  the  joint  prosecu- 
tion of  piracy,  with  the  great  refuge  of  mercenaries  and 
pirates,  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  possessed  some  town- 
ships.  His  predatory  expeditions  by  land,  and  the  piratical 
vessels  which  he  maintained  at  tha  promontory  of  Malea, 
were  dreaded  fiu*  and  wide ;  he  was  personally  hated  for  his 
baseness  and  cruelty ;  but  his  rule  was  extending,  and  about 
die  time  of  the  battle  of  Zama  he  had  even  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  Messene. 

Laady,  the  most  independent  position  among  the  inter- 
mediate  states  was  held  by  the  free  Greek  mer- 
cantile cities  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea ;  they  formed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  brightest  elements  in  the  confiMed  and  multifiuri 
ous  picture  which  was  presented  by  the  Hellenic  state-svt 
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tern.  Three  of  them,  in  particular,  had  after  Alexandei^ 
death  regained  their  full  freedom,  and  by  the  activity  of 
their  maritime  commerce  had  attained  to  respectable  politi 
cal  power  and  even  to  considerable  territoriid  possessions ; 
namely,  Byzantium  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  rendered 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  the  transit  dues  which  she  levied 
Aiid  by  the  important  com  trade  carried  on  with  the  Black 
Sea',  Cyzicus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Miletus,  maintaining  the  closest 
^^  relations  with  the  court  of  Pergamus ;  and  lastly 

and  above  all,  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians,  who  im* 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander  had  expelled  the 
Macedonian  garrison,  had,  by  their  favourable  position  for 
commerce  and  navigation,  secured  the  carrying  trade  of  all 
the  eastern  Mediterranean ;  and  their  well-handled  fleet,  as 
well  as  the  tried  courage  of  the  citizens  in  the 
famous  siege  of  450,  enabled  them  in  that  age 
of  promiscuous  and  ceaseless  hostilities  to  become  the  pru- 
dent and  energetic  representatives  and,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, champions  of  a  neutral  commercial  policy.  They 
compelled  the  Byzantines,  for  instance,  by  force  of  arms  to 
concede  to  the  vessels  of  Rhodes  exemption  from  the  tran- 
sit dues  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  they  did  not  permit  the  dy- 
nast of  Pergamus  to  close  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand  they  kept  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  aloof  from 
land  warfare,  although  they  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
possessions  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Caria;  where  war 
could  not  be  avoided,  they  carried  it  on  by  means  of  merce- 
naries. With  their  neighbours  on  all  sides  they  were  in 
friendly  relations — with  Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Syria,  but 
more  especially  with  Egypt — and  they  enjoyed  high  con- 
ti  leration  at  these  courts,  so  that  their  mediation  was  not 
unfrequently  invoked  in  the  wars  of  the  great  states.  But 
they  interested  themselves  specially  on  behalf  of  the  Grreek 
maritime  cities,  which  were  so  numerously  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Pergamus, 
as  well  as  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  that  had 
been  wrested  by  Egypt  from  the  Seleucidae ;  such  as  Si- 
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uope,  Heradeia  Pontica,  Cius,  Lampsacus,  Abydus,  Mity- 
lene,  Chios,  Smyrna,  Samos,  Halicarnassus  and  various 
others.  All  these  were  in  substance  free  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lords  of  the  soil  except  to  request  confirma- 
tion of  their  privileges  and,  at  most,  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute :  such  encroachments,  as  from  time  to  time  were 
threatened  by  the  dynasts,  they  skilfully  warded  off  some* 
times  by  cringing,  sometimes  by  strong  measures.  In  this 
case  the  Khodians  were  their  chief  auxiliaries;  they  em- 
phatically supported  Sinope,  for  instance,  against  Mithra- 
dates  of  Pontus.  How  firmly  amidst  the  quarrels,  and  by 
means  of  the  very  differences,  of  the  monarchs  the  liberties 
of  these  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  established,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  the  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  Ro- 
mans some  years  after  this  time  related  not  to  the  freedom 
of  these  cities  in  itself,  but  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  ask  confirmation  of  their  charters  from  the  king  or 
not.  This  league  of  the  cities  was,  in  its  peculiar  attitude 
towards  the  lords  of  the  soil  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  a 
formal  Hanseatic  association,  headed  by  Rhodes,  which 
negotiated  and  stipulated  in  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies. 
This  league  upheld  the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  monar- 
chical interests ;  and  while  wars  raged  around  their  walls, 
public  spirit  and  civic  prosperity  were  sheltered  in  com- 
parative peace  within,  and  art  and  science  flourished  without 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  dissolute  sol- 
diery or  of  being  corrupted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  East,  at  the  time 
when  the  wall  of  political  separation  between 
of  Maoedo-  the  East  and  the  West  was  broken  down  and 
the  Eastern  powers,  Philip  of  Macedonia  lend- 
ing the  way,  were  induced  io  interfere  in  the  relations  of 
the  West.  We  have  already  set  forth  to  some  extent  the 
origin  of  this  interference  and  the  course  of  the  first  Mace- 
donian war  (540-549)  ;  and  we  have  pointed 
out  what  Philip'  might  have  accomplished  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  how  little  of  all  that  Hannibal 
was  entitled  to  expect  and  to  count  on  was  really  fulfilled. 
Vol.  n.— 12 
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A  fresh  illustration  had  been  aflTorded  of  the  truth,  that  of 
all  haphazards  none  is  more  hazardous  than  an  absoluti 
hereditary  monarchy.  Philip  was  not  the  man  whom 
Macedonia  at  that  time  required ;  yet  his  gifts  were  &i 
from  insignificant.  He  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the  best  and 
worst  sense  of  the  term.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  per 
son  and  unaided  was  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character . 

• 

he  was  proud  of  his  purple,  but  he  was  no  less  proud  of 
other  gifls,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  He  not  onl} 
showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  whenever  his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was 
offended.  Full  of  intelligence  and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  especially  of  the  men  who 
were  ablest  and  most  refined,  such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio ; 
he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion  and,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But  he  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious  characters, 
which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral 
Dicaearchus  regularly  offered  sacrifice — ungodliness  {Ase- 
beta)  and  lawlessness  [Paranomia).  The  lives  of  his  ad- 
visers and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed  no 
sacredness  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  pacify  his  in- 
dignation against  the  Athenians  and  Attalus  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  venerable  monuments  and  illustrious  works  of  art ; 
it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of  state,  that  "  whoever 
puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons."  Perhaps 
cruelty  was  not,  strictly,  a  pleasure  to  him ;  but  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  the  dif* 
position  to  relent,  which  alone  renders  men  tolerable,  found 
no  place  in  his  hard  and  stubborn  heart.  So  abniptly  and 
harshly  did  he  proclaim  the  principle  that  no  promise  and 
no  moral  law  are  binding  on  an  absolute  king,  that  he 
thereby  interposed  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  his  plans.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  possessed  sagacity 
and  resolution,  but  these  were,  in  a  singular  manner,  com 
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bined  with  procrastination  and  supineness;  whidi  is  pe^ 
haps  paitly  to  be  explained  by  the  £ict,  that  he  was  called 
in  his  eighteenth  year  to  the  position  of  an  absolute  sove^ 
reign,  and  that  his  ungovernable  fury  against  every  one  who 
disturbed  his  autocratic  course  by  counter-argument  ot 
counter-advice  scared  away  from  him  all  independent  coun- 
sellors. What  various  causes  co-operated  to  produce  the 
weak  and  disgraceful  management  which  he  showed  in  the 
first  Macedonian  war,  we  cannot  tell;  it  may  have  been 
due  perhaps  to  that  indolent  arrogance  which  only  puts 
forth  its  full  energies  against  danger  when  it  becomes  im- 
minent, or  perhaps  to  his  indifference  towards  a  plan  which 
was  not  of  his  own  devising  and  his  jealousy  of  the  great- 
ness of  Hannibal  which  put  him  to  shame.  It  is  certain 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  betrayed  no  further  trace  of  the 
Philip,  through  whose  negligence  the  great  scheme  of  Han- 
nibal suffered  shipwreck. 

When  Philip  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Aetoiians 
jjj^j^  and  Romans  in  548-9,  he  seriously  intended  to 

><aj:«donia  make  a  lasting  peace  with  Rome,  and  to  devote 
attack  himself  exclusively  in  future  to  the  affairs  of 

the  East.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  saw 
with  regret  the  rapid  subjugation  of  Carthage ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  Hannibal  hoped  for  a  second  declaration  of  war 
from  Macedonia,  and  that  Philip  secretly  reinforced  the  last 
Carthaginian  army  with  mercenaries  (p.  213).  But  the 
tedious  af&irs  in  which  he  had  meanwhile  involved  himself 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  support, 
and  especially  the  total  silence  of  the  Romans  as  to  such  a 
breach  of  the  peace  while  they  were  searching  for  grounds 
of  war,  place  it  beyond  doubt^  that  Philip  was  by  no  means 

disposed  in  551  to  make  up  for  what  he  ought 

to  have  done  ten  years  before. 
He  had  turned  his  eyes  to  an  entirely  different  quarter. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt  had  died  in  549 

Philip  and  Antiochus,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  had  combined  against  his  successor  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  a  dhild  of  five  years  old,  in  order  completely  tc 
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gratify  the  ancient  grudge  which  the  moiiardi.es  of  tb( 
mainland  entertained  towards  the  maritime  state.  TIm 
Egyptian  state  was  to  be  broken  up ;  Egypt  and  Cypms 
were  to  fall  to  Antiochus ;  Gyrene,  Ionia,  and  the  Cyclades 
U)  Philip.  Thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Philip,  who  ridiculed 
rjch  considerations,  the  kings  began  the  war  not  merely 
without  cause,  but  even  without  pretext,  ^  just  as  the  large 
fishes  devour  the  small."  The  idlies,  moreover,  had  made 
their  calculations  correctly,  especially  Philip.  Egypt  had 
enough  to  do  in  defending  herself  against  the  nearer  enem^r 
in  Syria,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  her  possessions  in  Asia 
.Minor  and  the  Cyclades  undefended  when  Philip  threw  him- 
self upon  these  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  In  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  concluded  peace  with  Rome 
(553),  Philip  ordered  a  fleet  equipped  by  the 
towns  subject  to  him  to  take  on  board  troops,  and  to  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  There  Lysimachia  was  taken 
from  the  Aetolian  garrison,  and  Perinthus,  which  stood  in 
the  relation  of  clientship  to  Byzantium,  was  likewise  occu- 
pied. Thus  the  peace  was  broken  as  respected  the  Byzan 
tines ;  and  as  respected  the  Aetolians,  who  had  just  made 
peace  with  Philip,  the  good  undersUinding  was  at  least  dis- 
turbed. The  crossing  to  Asia  was  attended  with  no  diffi- 
culties, for  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with 
Macedonia.  By  way  of  recompense,  Philip  helped  him  to 
subdue  the  Greek  mercantile  cities  in  his  territory,  Chal- 
oedon  submitted.  Cius,  which  resisted,  was  taken  by  storm 
and  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were  re* 
duced  to  slavery — a  meaningless  barbarity,  which  annoyed 
Prusias  himself  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
uninjured,  and  which  excited  profound  indignation  through- 
out the  Hellenic  v/orld.  The  Aetolians,  whose  strategui 
had  commanded  in  Cius,  and  the  Rhodians,  whose  attempts 
at  mediation  had  been  summarily  and  craflily  frustrated  by 
the  king,  were  especially  offended. 

But  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  interests  of  all  Greek 
rhe  commercial  cities  were  at  stake.    They  could 

doagueiuid      not  possibly  allow  the  mild  and  almost  pur<>ly 
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Lominal  Egyptian  rule  to  he  supplanted  by  the 
nSu£  Macedonian   despotism,  with  which   civic  sel^ 

government  and  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  were 
not  at  all  compatible ;  and  the  fearful  treatment  of  the 
Clans  showed  that  the  matter  at  stake  was  not  the  right  of 
confirming  the  charters  of  the  towns,  but  the  life  or  death 
of  one  and  all.  Lampsacus  had  already  fallen,  and  Thas^s 
had  been  treated  like  Cius.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Thco- 
philisous,  the  vigilant  Btrategus  of  Rhodes,  exhorted  hi^ 
citizens  to  avert  the  common  danger  by  common  resistance, 
and  not  to  suffer  the  towns  and  islands  to  become  one  by 
one  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Rhodes  resolved  on  its  course, 
and  declared  war  against  Philip.  Byzantium  joined  it ;  as 
did  also  the  aged  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  personally  and 
politically  the  enemy  of  Philip.  While  the  fleet  of  the 
allies  was  mustering  on  the  Aeolian  coast,  Philip  directed  a 
portion  of  his  fleet  to  take  Chios  and  Samos.  With  the 
other  portion  he  appeared  in  person  before  Pergamus,  which 
however  he  invested  in  vain ;  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  traversing  the  level  country  and  leaving  the  traces  of 
Macedonian  valour  on  the  temples  which  he  destroyed  fiir 
and  wide.  Suddenly  he  departed  and  re-embarked,  to  unite 
with  his  squadron  which  was  at  Samos.  But  the  Rhodo- 
Pergamene  fleet  followed  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
battle  in  the  straits  of  Chios.  The  number  of  the  Mace- 
donian decked  vessels  was  smaller,  but  the  multitude  of 
their  open  boats  made  up  for  this  inequality,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  Philip  fought  with  great  courage.  But  he  was  at 
length  defeated.  Almost  half  of  his  decked  vi^ssels,  24  sail^ 
were  sunk  or  taken ;  6000  Macedonian  sailors  and  3000 
soldiers  perished,  amongst  whom  was  the  admiral  Demo 
crates ;  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  cost  the 
allies  no  more  than  800  men  and  six  vessels.  But,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  allies,  Attalus  had  been  cut  off  from  his  fleet 
and  compelled  to  let  his  own  vessel  run  aground  near  £ry- 
thrae ;  and  Theophiliscus  of  Rhodes,  whose  public  t-piril 
had  decided  the  question  of  war  and  whose  valour  had  de> 
sided  the  battle,  died  on  the  day  after  it  of  b*s  wounds 
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Thus  while  the  fleet  of  Attalus  went  home  and  the  Rh^diu 
fleet  remained  temporarily  at  Chios,  Philip,  who  falsely 
claimed  the  yictory,  was  enabled  to  continue  his  voyage  and 
to  turn  towards  Samos,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Garian 
towns.  On  the  Carian  coast  the  Rhodians,  on  this  occasion 
unsupported  by  Attains,  gave  battle  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Macedonian  fleet  under  Heraclides,  near  the  little  island 
of  Lade  in  front  of  the  port  of  MUetus.  The  victory, 
claimed  again  by  both  sides,  appears  to  have  been  this  time 
gained  by  the  Macedonians;  for  while  the  Rhodians  re- 
treated to  Myndus  and  thence  to  Cos,  the  Macedonians 
occupied  Miletus,  and  a  squadron  under  Dicaearchus  the 
Aetolian  occupied  the  Cydades.  Philip  meanwhile  prose- 
cuted the  conquest  of  the  Rhodian  possessions  on  the  Carian 
mainland,  and  of  the  Greek  cities :  had  he  been  disposed  to 
attack  Ptolemy  in  person,  and  had  he  not  preferred  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  acquisition  of  his  own  share  in  the  spoil, 
he  was  now  in  a  position  to  think  of  an  expedition  to 
Egypt.  In  Caria  no  army  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and 
Philip  traversed  without  hindrance  the  country  from  Mag- 
nesia to  Mylasa ;  but  every  town  in  that  country  was  a 
fortress,  and  the  work  of  besieging  was  protracted  without 
furnishing,  or  giving  promise  of,  any  material  results. 
Zeuxis  the  satrap  of  Lydia  supported  the  ally  of  his  master 
with  the  same  lukewarmness  as  Philip  had  manifested  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  the  Greek 
cities  gave  their  support  only  under  the  pressure  of  force 
or  fear.  The  provisioning  of  the  army  became  daily  more 
difficult ;  Philip  was  obliged  now  to  plunder  those  who  but 
lately  had  voluntarily  supplied  his  wants,  and  then  he  had 
reluctantly  to  submit  to  beg  afresh.  Thus  the  good  season 
of  the  year  gradually  drew  to  an  end,  and  in  the  interval 
the  Rhodians  had  reinforced  their  fleet  and  had  also  been 
rejoined  hj  that  of  Attalus,  so  that  they  were  decidedly 
superior  at  sea.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  might  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  king  and  compel  him  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  in  Caria,  while  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  particu- 
larly the  threatened  intervention  of  the  Aetolians  and  Ra 
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mans,  urgently  demanded  his  return.  Philip  saw  the  dan 
ger;  he  left  garrisons  amounting  together  to  3000  m^ 
partly  in  Myrina  to  keep  Pergamus  in  check,  partly  in  the 
petty  towns  round  Mylasa — lassus,  Bargylia,  Euromus,  and 
Pedasa — to  secure  for  him  the  excellent  harbour  and  a 
landing  place  in  Caria ;  and,  owing  to  the  negligence  with 
which  the  allies  guarded  the  sea,  he  succeeded  in  safely 

reaching  the  Thracian  coast  with  his  fleet  and 

arriving  at  home  before  the  winter  of  558-4. 
In  &ct  a  storm  was  gathering  against  Philip  in  the  weat^ 
DipiomAtk)      ^^*ch  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  the  plun* 
inta^entkm    dering  of  defenceless  Egypt.    The  Romans,  whc 

had  at  length  in  this  year  concluded  peace  on 
their  own  terms  with  Carthage,  began  to  give  serious  atten* 
tion  to  these  complications  in  the  East.  It  has  often  been 
affirmed,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  West  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  the  subjugation  of  the  East ;  a  more  thorough 
consideration  will  load  to  a  juster  judgment.  It  is  only  dull 
prejudice  which  fails  to  see  that  Rome  at  this  period  by  no 
means  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean 
states,  but,  on  the  contrary,  simply  desired  to  have  neigh- 
bours that  should  not  be  dangerous  in  Africa  and  in  Greece ; 
and  Macedonia  was  not  really  dangerous  to  Rome.  Its 
power  certainly  was  &r  from  small,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Roman  senate  only  consented  with  reluctance  to  the 

peace  of  548-9,  which  left  it  in  all  its  integrity  ; 

but  how  little  any  serious  apprehensions  of 
Macedonia  were  or  could  be  entertained  in  Rome,  is  best 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  troops — ^who  yet  were 
never  compelled  to  fight  against  a  superior  force — ^with 
which  Rome  carried  on  the  next  war.  The  senate  doubtleas 
would  have  gladly  seen  Macedonia  humbled ;  but  that 
humiliation  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a 
land  war  carried  on  in  Macedonia  with  Roman  troops :  and 
accordingly,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians,  the  sen- 
ate voluntarily  concluded  peace  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the  ~^ 
itatus  quo.  It  is  therefore  far  from  being  demonstrated, 
that  the  Roman  government  concluded  this  peace  with  an} 
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definite  dengn  of  begimiiiig  die  war  at  %  more  coBvenieBt 
•eaeon ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that^  at  the  moment,  from 
the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  state  and  the  extreme  un- 
willingness of  the  citizens  to  ertor  into  a  second  transmarint 
struggle,  the  Macedonian  war  was  in  a  high  degree  i:  jrel- 
come  to  the  Romans.  But  now  it  was  inevitableu  Tliej 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Macedonian  state  as  a 
neighbour,  sudi  as  it  stood  in  549 ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  permit  it  to  acquire 
the  best  part  of  Asiatic  Grreece  and  the  important  Cyrene, 
to  crush  the  neutral  commercial  states,  and  thereby  to 
double  its  power.  Further,  the  fall  of  Egypt  and  the  humil- 
iation,  perhaps  the  subjugation,  of  Rhodes  could  not  but 
inflict  deep  wounds  on  the  trade  of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and 
oould  Rome  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  while  Italian  com- 
merce  with  the  East  was  made  dependent  on  the  two  great 
continental  powers?  Rome  had,  moreover,  an  obligation 
of  honour  to  fulfil  towards  Attalus  her  faithful  ally  since 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  had  to  prevent  Philip,  who 
had  already  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  from  expelling  him 
from  his  dominions.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  Rome  to  extend 
her  protecting  arm  over  all  the  Hellenes  was  by  no  means 
an  empty  phrase :  the  Neapolitans,  Rhegines,  Massiliots, 
and  Emporienses  could  testify  that  that  protection  was 
accorded  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  question  that  at  this 
time  the  Romans  stood  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  nations-one  little  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  Hellenic  Macedonians.  It  is  strange  that  any  should 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Romans  to  feel  their  human,  as  well 
as  their  Hellenic,  sympathies  revolted  at  the  scandalous 
treatment  of  the  Cians  and  Thasians.  Thus  in  reality  all 
political,  commercial,  and  moral  motives  concurred  in  in- 
ducing Rome  to  undertake  the  second  war  against  Philip — 
one  of  the  most  righteous  which  the  city  ever  waged.  It 
greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  senate,  that  it  imme^ 
diately  resolved  on  its  course  and  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deterred  from  making  the  necessary  preparations  either  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  state  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  such 
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a  declaration  of  w&r.    The  propraetoi    Marcus  Valeriiu 
Laevinus  made  his  appearance  as  early  as  558 
with  the  Sicilian  fleet  of  38  sail  in  the  eastern 
waters. 

The  government,  however,  were  at  a  2oss  to  discover  aa 
ostensible  pretext  for  the  war ;  a  pretext  which  they  needed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  even  although  they  had  not 
beer.  &r  too  sagacious  to  undervalue,  as  was  the  manner  of 
Philip,  the  importance  of  assigning  a  legitimate  ground  for 
hostilities.     The  support,  which  Philip  was  alleged  to  have 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians  afler  the  peace  with  Rome, 
manifestly  could   not  be  proved.     The  Roman  subjects, 
indeed,  in  the  province  of  Illyria  had  for  a  considerable 
time  complained  of  the  Macedonian  encroach 
ments.     In  551  a  Roman  envoy  at  the  head  of 
the  Ulyrian  levy  had  driven  Philip's  troops  from  the  Illy- 
rian  territory ;  and  the  senate  had  accordingly  declared  to 
the  king's  envoys  in  552,  that  if  he  sought  war, 
he  would  find  it  sooner  than  was  agreeable  to 
him.     But  these  encroachments  were  simply  the  ordinary 
outrages  which  Philip  practised  towards  his  neighbours ;  a 
negotiation  regarding  them  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  led  to  his  humbling  himself  and  ofiering  satbfaction, 
but  not  to  war.     With  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  the 
East  the  Roman  community  was  nominally  in  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  might  have  granted  them  aid  in  repelling  Philip's 
attack.     But  Rhodes  and  Pergamus,  which  of  course  did 
not  fail  to  request  Roman  aid,  were  formally  the  aggres- 
sors ;  and  although  Alexandrian  ambassadors  besought  the 
Roman  senate  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  boy 
king,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  anxious  to 
Invoke  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  her  difficulties  for  the  moment,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  open  up  the  eastern  seas  to  the  great  mari* 
time  power  of  the  West.     Aid  to  Egypt,  moreover,  must 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  rendered  in  Syria,  and  would 
have  entangled  Rome  simultaneously  in  a  war  with  Asia 
%nd  with  Macedonia ;  which  the  Romans  were  natu*BlIy  the 
VoT.  IL— 12* 
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more  deuroos  to  avoid,  m  they  were  firml j  resolved  not  fee 
intermeddle  at  least  in  Asiatio  affiurs.  No  eoarse  was  left 
but  to  despatch  in  the  meantime  an  embaaay  to  the  East  fof 
the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining — ^what  was  not  in  the  oiroom 
stances  diflkult— the  sanction  of  E^^t  to  the  interferencs 
of  Rome  in  the  aflSura  of  Greece ;  secondly,  of  pacifying 
king  Antiochus  by  abandoning  Syria  to  him ;  and,  lastly, 
of  accelerating  as  mudi  as  possible  a  breach  with  Philip  and 
promoting  a  coalition  of  the  minor  Graeco-Asiado  states 
against  him  (end  of  653).  At  Alexandria  thqf 
had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  object; 
the  court  had  no  choice,  and  was  obliged  gratefully  to  re- 
ceive Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  whom  the  senate  had  des» 
patched  as  **  guardian  of  the  king  ^  to  uphold  his  interests, 
so  fiir  as  that  could  be  done  without  an  actual  intervention. 
Antiochus  did  not  break  off  his  alliance  with  Philip,  nor 
did  he  give  to  the  Romans  the  definite  explanations  which 
they  desired ;  in  other  respects,  however — ^whether  from 
r  ^missness,  or  influenced  by  the  declarations  of  the  Romans 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  Syria — he  pursued  his 
schemes  in  that  direction  and  left  things  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  spring  of  554  had  arrived,  and  the  war 
200.  had  recommenced.     Philip  first  threw  himself 

Son^om«  o^^  more  upon  Thrace,  where  he  occupied  all 
^^-  the  places  on  the  coast,  in  particular  Maronea, 

Aenus,  Elaeus,  and  Sestus ;  he  wished  to  have  his  Euro- 
pean possessions  secured  against  the  risk  of  a  Roman  land- 
ing. He  then  attacked  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
him,  for  the  possession  of  Sestus  and  Abydus  would  bring 
him  into  closer  connection  with  his  ally  Antiochus,  and  he 
would  no  longer  need  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  might  intercept  him  in  crossing  to  or  from  Asia 
Minor.  That  fleet  commanded  the  Aegean  Sea  after  the 
withdrawal  of  llKe  weaker  Macedonian  squadron:  Philip 
confined  his  operations  by  sea  to  maintaining  garrisons  on 
three  of  the  Cydades,  Andros,  Cythnos,  and  Paros,  and  fi% 
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ting  out  privateers.  The  Rhodians  proceeded  to  Q.  js,  and 
thence  to  Tenedos,  where  Attains,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Aegina  and  had  spent  his  time  in  listening  to  the  deda 
mations  of  the  Athenians,  joined  them  with  his  squadron. 
The  allies  might  probably  have  arrived  in  time  to  help  th« 
Abydenes,  who  heroically  defended  themselves ;  bufc  they 
vtirred  not,  and  so  at  last  the  city  surrendered,  after  almost 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  fallen  in  the 
stru^le  before  the  walls ;  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
fell  by  their  own  hand  after  the  capitulation-*--the  mercy  of 
the  victor  consisted  in  allowing  the  Abydenes  a  term  of 
three  days  to  die  voluntarily.  Here,  in  the  camp  before 
Abydus,  the  Roman  embassy,  which  aft;er  the  termination 
of  its  business  in  Syria  and  Egypt  had  visited  and  dealt 
with  the  minor  Greek  states,  met  with  the  king,  and  sub- 
mitted  the  proposals  which  it  had  been  charged  to  make  by 
the  senate,  viz.,  that  the  king  should  wage  no  aggressive 
war  against  any  Greek  state,  should  restore  the  possessioim 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Ptolemy,  and  should  consent  to 
an  arbitration  regarding  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Perga- 
menes  and  Rhodians.  The  object  of  the  senate,  which 
sought  to  provoke  the  king  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
was  not  gained ;  the  Roman  ambassador,  Marcus  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  obtained  from  the  king  nothing  but  the  polite  re- 
ply, that  he  would  excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said  because 
he  was  young,  handsome,  and  a  Roman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  occasion  for  declaring  war, 
which  Rome  desired,  had  been  furnished  from  another  quar- 
ter. The  Athenians  in  their  silly  and  cruel  vanity  had  put 
to  death  two  unfortunate  Acamanians,  because  these  had 
accidentally  strayed  into  their  mysteries.  When  the  A  car 
nanians,  who  were  naturally  indignant,  asked  Philip  to  pro- 
cure them  satis&ction.  he  could  not  refuse  the  just  request 
of  his  most  faithful  allies,  and  he  allowed  tiiem  to  levy  men 
in  Macedonia  and,  with  these  and  their  own  troops,  to 
invade  Attica  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  This,  it 
iS  true,  was  no  war  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and, 
\h»  leader  of  the  Macedo'uan  band,  Nicanor,  imrPA 
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diatelj  gaT6  orders  to  hw  troops  to  retrest^  when  the  R» 
msn  SDVojs,  who  were  st  Athens  st  the  timey  used  tfaresl^ 
eoing  langusge  (in  the  end  of  558).  But  it  wsi 
too  Ute.  An  Athenian  emhsssy  wss  sent  to 
Rome  to  report  the  sttadt  made  by  Philip  on  an  sndcal 
ally  qf  the  Bonians ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the  senate  ^ 
reoeiTed  it,  Philip  saw  clearly  what  awaited  him ;  so  thst 
he  at  once,  in  the  very  spring  of  554,  directed 
Philocles,  his  general  in  Grreeee,  to  lay  wests 
the  Attic  territory  and  to  reduce  the  dty  to  extremities. 

The  senate  now  had  whst  they  wanted ;  and  in  the  siiiii- 
lOQ^  mer  of  554  they  were  able  to  propose  to  tlis  . 

§^g]gff"  oomitia  a  deckraticm  of  war  **  on  acooant  of  an 
^'"■^  attack  on  a  state  in  alliance  with  Rome."    It 

was  rejected  on  the  first  occasion  almost  unanimously: 
ioolish  or  eyil-disposed  tribunes  of  the  people  complained 
that  the  senate  would  allow  the  dlizens  no  rest ;  but  the 
war  was  necessary  and,  in  strictness,  was  already  begun,  so 
that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  recede.  The  burgesses 
were  induced  to  yield  by  representations  and  coucessionSi 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  concessions  were  made  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  The  garrisons  of  Gaul,  Lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  amounting  in  all  to  ^,000  men, 
were  exclusively  taken  from  the  allied  contingents  that  were 
in  active  service-— quite  contrary  to  the  former  principles 
of  the  Romans.  All  the  burgess  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  had  continued  under  arms  from  the  Hanuibalic  war, 
were  discharged  ;  volunteers  alone,  it  was  alleged,  were  to 
be  enrolled  for  the  Macedonian  war,  but  they  were,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  for  the  most  part  forced  volunteers — a 
fact  which  in  the  autumn  of  555  gave  rise  to  a 
;  dangerous  military  revolt  in  the  camp  of  Apol- 

kmia.  Six  legions  were  formed  of  the  men  newly  called 
out ;  of  these  two  remained  in  Rome  and  two  in  Etrucia, 
and  only  two  embarked  at  Brundisiuir  for  Macedonia,  led 
by  the  consul  Publius  Sulpicius  Galbop 

Thus  it  was  once  more  cl  ^arly  demonstrated,  thai  the 
iovereign  burgess  assemblies,  with  their  ahortsighted  reao 
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lutions  dependent  oA;en  on  mere  accident,  were  no  longer  at 
all  fitted  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  difficult  relations 
into  which  Rome  was  drawn  by  her  victories ;  and  that  their 
mischievous  intervention  in  the  working  of  the  state  machine 
led  to  dangerous  modifications  of  the  measures  which  in  • 
military  point  of  view  were  necessary,  and  to  the  still  mois 
dangerous  course  of  treating  the  Latin  allies  as  inferiors. 

The  position  of  Phiiip  was  very  disadvantageous.  The 
ThoBomtt  eastern  states,  which  ought  to  have  acted  in 
league.  unison  against   all  interference  of  Rome  and 

probably  under  other  circumstances  would  have  done  so, 
had  been  mainly  by  Philip's  fault  so  incensed  at  each  other, 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  hinder,  or  were  inclined  even 
to  promote,  the  Roman  invasion.  Asia,  the  natural  and 
most  important  ally  of  Philip,  had  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  was  moreover  prevented  from  any  immediate  active 
interference  by  being  entangled  in  the  quarrel  with  Egypt 
and  the  Syrian  war.  Egypt  had  an  urgent  interest  in  keep* 
ing  the  Roman  fleet  out  of  the  eastern  waters ;  even  now 
an  Egyptian  embassy  intimated  at  Rome  very  plainly,  that 
the  court  of  Alexandria  was  ready  to  relieve  the  Romans 
from  the  trouble  of  intervention  in  Attica.  But  the  treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Egypt  concluded  between  Asia  and 
Macedonia  threw  that  important  state  thoroughly  into  the 
arms  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the  cabinet  of  Alexandria  to 
declare  that  it  would  only  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Euro- 
pean Greece  with  consent  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  com- 
mercial cities,  with  Rhodes,  Pergamus,  and  Byzantium  at 
their  head,  were  in  a  position  similar,  but  of  still  greatei 
perplexity.  They  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
beyond  doubt  done  what  they  could  to  close  the  eastern  seas 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  cruel  and  destructive  policy 
of  conquest  pursued  by  Philip  had  driven  them  to  ah  un- 
equal struggle,  in  which  for  their  self-preservation  thcj 
were  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  interference 
of  the  great  Italian  power.  In  Greece  proper  also  t^ 
Roman  envoys,  who  were  commissioned  to  organise  i 
seoond  league  against  Philip  there,  found  the  way  already 
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substantially  payed  for  them  \j  tbe  enem/.  Of  the  anti 
Maoedoniaa  party — the  Spartans,  Eleans,  Athenians,  and 
A  etolians— Philip  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  latter,  foi 
^  the  peace  of  548  had  made  a  deep,  and  fiir  from 

healed,  breach  in  their  (rieridly  alliance  with 
Rome ;  bat  apart  from  the  old  differences  whidi  subsisted 
letween  Aetolia  and  Macedonia  regarding  the  Thessalian 
towns  withdrawn  by  Macedonia  from  the  Aetolian  confed- 
eracy— Echinus,  Larissa  Cremaste,  Pharsalus,  and  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis— the  expulsion  of  the  Aetolian  garrisons  from 
Lysimachla  and  Cius  had  produced  fresh  exasperation 
against  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  Aetolians.  If  they 
delayed  to  join  the  league  against  him,  the  chief  reason 
doubtless  was  the  ill-feeling  that  continued  to  prevail  be- 
tween them  and  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  cii'cumstanoe  still  more  ominous,  that  ever, 
among  the  Greek  states  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Macedonia — the  Epirots,  Acamanians,  Boeotians,  and  Aohae- 
ans — the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  alone  stood  steadfastly 
by  Philip.  With  the  Epirots  the  Roman  envoys  negotiated 
not  without  success ;  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
in  particular  closely  attached  himself  to  Rome.  Even 
among  the  Achaeans,  Philip  had  offended  many  by  the 
murder  of  Aratus ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  thereby 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  free  development  of  the  confed- 
Sfi^isa.  eracy.      Under  the  leadership  of  Philopoemen 

"•■  (502-571,  for  the  first  time  strategy  in  546)  it 

had  reorganized  its  military  system,  recovered  confidence  in 
itself  by  successful  conflicts  with  Sparta,  and  no  longer 
blindly  followed,  as  in  the  time  of  Aratus,  the  policy  of 
Macedonia.  The  Achaean  league,  which  had  to  expeol 
neither  profit  nor  immediate  injury  from  the  thirst  of 
Philip  for  aggrandizement,  alone  in  all  Hellas  looked  at  this 
war  from  an  impartial  and  national  Hellenic  point  of  view.  It 
perceived — what  there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving — ^tha* 
the  Hellenic  nation  was  thereby  surrendering  itself  to  the 
Romans  even  before  they  wished  or  desired  its  surrender, 
«nd  attempted  accordingly  to  mediate  between  Philip  and 
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the  Rhodians;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  national  patriotism, 
which  had  formerly  terminated  the  federal  war  and  had 
mainly  contributed  to  the  first  war  between  Macedonia  and 
liome,  was  extinguished  ;  the  Achaean  mediation  remained 
fruitless,  and  in  vain  Philip  visited  the  cities  and  islands  to 
rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  nation — its  apathy  was  the  Nemesis 
for  Cius  and  Abydus.  The  Achaeans,  as  they  could  efieol 
no  change  and  were  not  disposed  to  render  help  to  either 
party,  remained  neutral. 

In  the  autumn  of  554  the  consul,  Publius  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  landed  with  his  two  legions  and  1,000  Numi- 
Landingof  dian  cavalry  accompanied  even  by  elephants 
in  Mace-  derived  from  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  at  Apollo- 
**""*  nia ;   on  receiving  accounts  of  which  the  king 

returned  in  haste  from  the  Hellespont  to  Thessaly.  But, 
owing  partly  to  the  far  advanced  season,  partly  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Roman  general,  nothing  was  imdertaken  by  land 
that  year  except  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  particular  the  Maoo- 
donian  colony  Antipatreia,  were  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
For  the  next  year  a  joint  attack  or  Macedonia  was  c^/n- 
certed  with  the  northern  barbarians,  especially  with  Pleu- 
ratusy  the  then  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dar- 
dani,  who  of  course  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  fiivourable 
opportunity. 

More  importance  attached  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  numbered  100  decked  and  80  light 
vessels.  While  the  rest  of  the  ships  took  their  station  for 
the  winter  at  Corey ra,  a  division  under  Gains  Claudius 
Cento  proceeded  to  the  Piraeeus  to  render  assistance  to  the 
hard-pressed  Athenians.  But,  as  Cento  found  the  Attio 
territory  already  sufficiently  protected  against  the  raids  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison  and  the  Macedonian  corsairs,-  he 
sailed  on  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Chaleis  in  Euboea, 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Philip  in  Greece,  where  his  maga- 
lines,  str  res  of  arms,  and  prisoners  were  kept,  and  where 
the  commandant  Sopater  was  far  from  expecting  a  Rom  so 
attack.   The  undefended  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  garrisoB 
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wan  pat  to  death ;  the  priaonera  were  liberated  and  tlit 
atoree  were  burnt;  unfortunately,  there  waa  a  want  of 
troops  to  hold  the  important  poaition.  On  reoeiTing  newi 
of  this  invasion^  Philip  immediately  in  vehement  indigna^ 
lion  started  from  Demetriaa  in  Theaaaly  for  dialcia,  and 
when  he  found  no  trace  of  the  enemy  there  aave  the  aoen« 
of  ruin,  he  went  on  to  Athena  to  retaliate.  But  hia  attempt 
to  surprise  the  city  waa  a  fiulure,  and  even  the  assault  waa 
in  vain,  greatly  as  the  king  exposed  his  life ;  the  approadi 
of  Gaius  Claudius  from  the  Piraeeusi  and  of  Attalus  from 
Aegina,  compelled  him  to  depart.  Philip  still  tarried  for 
some  time  in  Greece ;  but  in  a  political  and  in  a  miiitary 
point  of  view  hia  suooesaes  were  equally  insignificant,  la 
▼ain  he  tried  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  take  up  arms  in  hia 
behalf;  and  equally  fruitleaa  were  his  attacks  on  £leusisand 
the  Piraeeua,  as  well  as  a  second  attempt  on  Athens  itself. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  gratify  his  natural  exas* 
peration  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try and  destroying  the  trees  of  Academus,  and  then  to 
return  to  the  north. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  away.  With  the  spring  of 
Attempt  of  ^^»  ^^®  proconsul  Publius  Sulpicius  broke  up 
ihe  R»-  from  his  winter  camp,  determined  to  conduct  his 

BMUI  to  ^ 

iiiTada  legions  from  Apollonia  by  the  shortest  route 

into  Macedonia  proper.  This  principal  attack 
from  the  west  was  to  be  supported  by  three  subordinate 
attacks ;  on  the  north  by  an  invasion  of  the  Dardani  and 
lllyrians ;  on  the  east  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Romans  and  allies,  which  assembled  at 
Aegina ;  while  lastly  the  Athamanes,  and  the  Aetolians  also, 
if  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  share  in  the  struggle  should 
prove  successful,  were  to  advance  from  the  south.  After 
Galba  had  crossed  the  mountains  intersected  by  the  Apsus 
(now  the  Beratin6),  and  had  marched  through  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Dassaretae,  he  reached  the  mountain  rangs 
which  separates  Ulyria  from  Macedonia,  and  crossing  it^ 
entered  the  proper  Macedonian  territory.  Philip  had 
marched  to  meet  him ;  but  in  the  extensive  and  thinly  pe& 
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pled  regions  of  Macedonia  the  antagonists  for  a  time  nought 
each  other  in  vain  ;  at  length  they  met  in  the  province  of 
Lyncestis,  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain  not  £elt  from  the  north 
western  frontier,  and  encamped  not  1,000  paces  apart. 
Philip's  army,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  corps  de- 
tached to  occupy  the  northern  passes,  numbered  about 
20,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry  ;  ^he  Roman  army  waa 
nearly  as  strong.  The  Macedonians  however  had  the  great 
advantage,  that,  fighting  in  their  native  land  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  highways  and  byways,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  while  they  had 
encamped  so  close  to  the  Romans  that  the  latter  could  not 
venture  to  disperse  for  any  extensive  foraging.  The  consul 
repeatedly  offered  battle,  but  the  king  persisted  in  declining 
it ;  and  the  combats  between  the  light  troops,  although  the 
Romans  gained  some  advantages  in  them,  produced  no 
material  alteration.  Galba  was  obliged  to  break  up  his 
camp  and  to  pitch  another  eight  miles  off  at  Octolophus, 
where  he  conceived  that  he  could  more  easily  procure  sup* 
plies.  But  here  too  the  divisions  sent  out  were  destroyed 
by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians ;  the 
legions  were  obliged  to  come  to  their  help,  whereupon  the 
Macedonian  vanguard,  which  had  advanced  too  far,  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss ;  the  king  himself 
lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  and  only  saved  his  life  through  the 
magnanimous  selMevotion  of  one  of  his  troopers.  From 
this  perilous  position  Uie  Romans  were  liberated  through  the 
better  success  of  the  subordinate  attacks  which  Galba  had 
directed  the  allies  to  make,  or  rather  through  the  weakness 
of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Although  Philip  had  instituted 
levies  as  lai^e  as  possible  in  his  own  dominions,  and  had 
snlisted  Roman  deserters  and  other  mercenaries,  he  had  nc»t 
been  able  U)  bring  into  the  field  (over  and  above  the  gar 
risons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace)  more  than  the  army,  with 
which  in  person  he  confronted  the  consul ;  and  besides,  in 
order  to  form  even  this,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
Qortheni  passes  in  the  Pelagonian  territcy  undefended. 
For  the  proteclicn  of  the  east  coast  he  relied  partly  on  thf 
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orders  which  he  had  ^veD  for  the  laying  watte  of  thf 
ialanda  of  Sdathus  and  Peparethu%  whidi  might  have  fi]» 
nished  a  station  to  the  enemy's  fleets  partly  on  the  ganiaon- 
ing  of  Thasos  and  on  the  coast  and  on  the  fleet  oi^ganixed  at 
Demetrias  under  Heradides.  For  the  south  frontier  he  had 
been  obliged  to  reckon  solely  upon  the  more  than  doubtful 
neutrality  of  the  Aetolians.  Thase  now  suddenly  joined  the 
league  ag^nst  Maoedoniai  and  immediately  in  conjunotioQ 
with  the  Athamanes  penetrated  into  Theesaly,  while  simulti^ 
neously  the  Dardani  and  Illyrians  overran  the  northern  jwo^ 
incesy  and  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lucius  Apustius,  departing 
from  Corcyra,  appeared  in  the  eastern  waters,  where  the 
ships  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Istrians  joined  it. 

Philip,  on  learning  this,  yoluntarily  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion and  retreated  in  an  easterly  direction  :  whether  he  did 
so  in  order  to  repel  the  probably  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Aetolians,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army  afler  him  with 
a  view  to  its  destruction,  or  to  take  cither  of  these  courses 
according  to  circumstances,  cannot  well  be  determined.  He 
managed  his  retreat  so  dexterously  that  Galba,  who  adopted 
the  rash  resolution  of  following  him,  lost  his  track,  and 
Philip  was  enabled  to  reach  by  a  flank  movement,  and  to 
occupy,  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  the  provinces  of 
Lyncestis  and  Eordaea,  with  the  view  of  awaiting  the  Ro- 
mans and  giving  them  a  warm  reception  there.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  ;  but  the  long 
Macedonian  spears  proved  unserviceable  on  the  wooded  and 
uneven  ground.  The  Macedonians  were  partly  turned, 
partly  broken,  and  lost  many  men. 

But,  although  Philip's  army  was  after  this  unfortunate 
fi^g^am  of  action  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
ti:MB4iiDai».  ^Ijjj  Romans,  the  latter  were  themselves  afraid 
to  encounter  further  unknown  dangers  in  an  impassable  and 
hostile  country  ;  and  returned  to  Apollonia,  after  they  had 
laid  waste  the  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia— Eor> 
daea,  Elymaea,  and  Orestis.  Celetrum,  the  most  considenii 
ble  town  of  Orestis  (now  Kastoria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  of  the  same  name),  had  9-i;rrendered  to  them  :  it  war 
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the  only  Macedonian  town  that  opened  its  gates  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  lUyrian  land  Pelium,  the  city  of  the  Dasi 
saretae,  on  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Apsus,  was  taken  by 
storm  and  strongly  garrisoned  to  serve  as  a  future  basis  foi 
a  similar  expedition. 

Philip  did  not  disturb  the  Roman  main  army  in  its 
retreat,  but  turned  by  forced  marches  against  the  Aetolians 
and  Athamanians  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  legions  were 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  king,  were  fearlessly  and 
recklessly  plundering  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneius,  defeated 
them  completely,  and  compeUed  such  as  did  not  fall  to 
make  their  escape  singly  through  the  well-known  mountain 
paths.  The  effective  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  not  a 
little  diminished  by  this  defeat,  and  not  less  by  the  numer 
ous  enlistments  made  in  Aetolia  on  Egyptian  account.  The 
Dardani  were  chased  back  over  the  mountains  by  Athenar 
goras,  the  leader  of  Philip's  light  troops,  without  difficulty 
and  with  severe  loss.  The  Roman  fleet  also  did  not  accom 
plish  much ;  it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Andros,  visited  Euboea  and  Sciathus,  and  then  made  at- 
tempts on  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  which  were,  however, 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Mende. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the  capture  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea,  which  was  long  delayed  by  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  The  weak  Macedonian  fleet 
under  Heraclides  remained  inactive  at  Heraclea,  and  did 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  sea  with  the 
enemy.  The  latter  went  early  to  winter  quarters,  the 
Romans  proceeding  to  the  Piraeeus  and  Corcyra,  the  Rho*' 
dians  and  Pergamenes  going  home. 

Philip  might  on  the  whole  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
results  of  this  campaign.  The  Roman  troops,  after  an 
extremely  troublesome  campaign,  stood  in  autumn  precisely 
on  the  spot  whence  they  had  started  in  spring ;  and,  but  for 
the  well-timed  interposition  of  the  Aetolians  and  the  un- 
expected success  of  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Eordaea,  per* 
haps  not  a  man  of  their  entire  force  would  have  again  seen 
the  Roman  territory.    The  fourfold  assault  had  everywhere 
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fiiled  in  iti  olgect^  and  not  only  did  PMlip  in  aatamn  wm 
kis  wliole  dominions  cleared  of  the  enemy,  but  he  wm  aUe 
to  make  an  attempt — ^which|  however,  miscarried— to  wrest 
from  the  Aetolians  the  strong  town  of  Thanmad,  situated 
ou  the  Aetolo-Tltessalian  fi*ontier  and  commanding  theplaiv 
of  the  Peneius.  If  Antiochus,  for  whose  coming  Riilip 
vainly  supplicated  the  gods,  should  unite  with  him  in  the 
next  campaign,  he  might  anticipate  great  successes.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Antiochus  was  disposed  to  do  so ; 
his  army  appeared  in  Anu  Minor,  and  occupied  some  places 
belonging  to  king  Attains,  who  requested  military  proteo* 
tion  from  the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  anx- 
ious to  urge  the  great  king  at  this  timetoabreadi;  they  sent 
envoys,  who  in  fiust  obtained  an  evacuation  of  the  dominions 
of  Attains.  From  that  quarter  Philip  had  nothing  to  hope 
for. 

But  the   fortunate  issue  of  the  last  campaign  had  so 
Philip  en-       ™8ed  the  courage  or  the  arrogance  of  Philip, 
wmpf  on        that,  after  having  assured  himself  afresh  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Macedonians  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  strong  places  and 
of   the  detested  admiral   Heraclides,  he  next 
spring  (556)  assumed  the  offensive  and  advanced 
into  the  territory  of  the  Atiutanes,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
well-entrenohed  camp  in  the  narrow  pass,  where  the  Aoue 
(Viosa)  winds  its  way  between  the  mountains  Aeropus  and 
Asnaus.    Opposite  to  him  encamped  the  Roman  army  rein- 
forced by  new  arrivals  of  troops,  and  commanded  first  by 
the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  Publius  Villiiis,  and  then 
igg  from  the  summer  of  550  by  that  year's  consul, 

fiamiBiinH.  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.  Flamininus,  a  tal- 
ented man  just  thirty  years  of  age,  belonged  to  the  younger 
generation,  who  began  to  lay  aside  the  patriotism  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers  and,  though  not  unmindful  of 
their  fatherland,  were  still  more  mindfiil  of  themselves  and 
fit  Hellenism.  A  skilfiil  officer  and  a  better  diplomatist,  he 
was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  troubled  affiiirs  of  Greece.    Yet  it  would  piv 
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haps  have  been  better  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if  the 
ohoico  had  falleq  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies^ 
and  if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man,  who 
would  neither  have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor 
stung  by  pungent  sarcasm  ;  who  would  not  amidst  literary 
and  artistic  raminiscences  have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condi* 
iion  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hellenic  states ;  and  who, 
while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts,  would  have 
spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unattainable 
ideals. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  immediately  had  a  confer* 
ence  with  the  king,  while  the  two  armies  lay  &ce  to  face 
inactive.  Philip  made  proposals  of  peace ;  he  offered  to 
restore  all  his  own  conquests,  and  to  submit  to  an  equitable 
arbitration  regarding  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Greek 
cities ;  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  when  he  was  asked 
to  give  up  ancient  possessions  of  Macedonia  and  particu- 
larly Thessaly.  For  forty  days  the  two  armies  lay  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Aous ;  Philip  would  not  retire,  and 
Flamininus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
order  an  assault,  or  leave  the  king  alone  and  reattempt  the 
Philip  expedition  of  the  previous  year.     At  length  the 

dMven  back     Roman  general  was  helped  out  of  his  perplexity 

by  the  treachery  of  some  chiefs  among  the 
Epirots,  who  were  otherwise  well-disposed  to  Macedon,  and 
especially  of  Charops.  They  conducted  a  Roman  corps  of 
4^000  infantry  and  300  cavalry  by  mountain  paths  to  the 
heights  above  the  Macedonian  camp ;  and,  when  the  consul 
attacked  the  enemy's  army  in  front,  the  advance  of  that 
Roman  division,  unexpectedly  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains commanding  the  position,  decided  the  battle.  Philip 
ost  his  camp  and  ^itrenchments  and  nearly  2,000  men,  and 
Hastily  retreated  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  the  gate  of  Maoe> 
Gneot  Ib  ^oum  proper.  He  gave  up  everything  which  he 
'S^ESIS^    had  held  except  the  fortresses;  the  Thessaliaii 

towns,  which  he  could  not  defend,  he  destroyed ; 
Pherae  alone  cl3sed  its  gates  against  him  and  thereby  •» 
eaped  destruction.    The  Epirots,  induced  partly  by  tliesr 
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■uooeMes  of  the  Roman  ami%  ptrtly  by  the  jodidotn 
moderation  of  Flamininua,  were  the  firat  tojMoede  from  tbi 
Macedonian  alliance.  On  the  first  acoounts  of  the  Bomao 
victory  the  Athamanea  and  Aetolians  immediately  invaded 
Theaaaly^and  the  Romans  soon  followed ;  the  oipea  oonntr} 
was  easUy  oYerrun,  but  the  strong  towns,  which  wert 
friendly  to  Macedonia  and  recdved  aupport  from  Philip, 
fell  only  after  a  brave  resistance  or  withstood  even  the 
superior  (be— -especially  Atraz  on  the  left  bank  of  tha 
Peneiiia,  where  the  phalanx  stood  in  the  breach  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  wall.  Except  these  Thessalian  fortresses  and 
the  territory  of  the  (iadthful  Acamaniana,  all  northern 
Greece  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition. 

The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  the  main 
retained  under  the  power  of  Macedonia  by  the  fortresses  of 
Chalcis  and  Corinth,  which  maintained  communication  with 
each  other  through  the  territory  of  the  Boeotians  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Macedonians,  and  by  the  Achaean  neutral- 
ity ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  advance  into  Macedonia  this 
year,  Fiamininus  resolved  to  direct  his  land  army  and  fleet 
in  the  first  place  against  Corinth  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
fleet,  which  had  again  been  joined  by  the  Rhodian  and  Per^ 
gamene  ships,  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  capture 
and  pillage  of  two  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Euboea,  Eretria 
TiMAohM-  ^^^  Carystus;  both  however,  as  well  as  Oreus, 
imoaiiluee  ^^^^  thereafter  abandoned,  and  reoccupied  by 
withBoow.  Philodes  the  Macedonian  commandant  of  Chal- 
cis. The  united  fleet  proceeded  thence  to  Cenchreae,  the 
eastern  port  of  Corinth,  to  threaten  that  strong  fortress. 
On  the  other  side  Fiamininus  advanced  into  Phods  and 
occupied  the  country,  in  which  Elatea  fklone  sustained  a 
somewhat  protracted  si^e:  this  district  and  Anticyrain 
particular  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  were  chosen  as  winter 
quarters.  The  Achaeans,  who  thus  saw  the  Roman  legions 
approaching  and  the  Roman  fleet  already  on  their  own 
eoast,  abandoned  their  morally  honourable,  but  politically 
untenable,  neutrality.  After  Uie  deputies  from  the  towns 
■Mat  doaely  attached  to  Macedonia^Dyr  e,  Megalopolla 
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ftod  Argos — ^had  lefl  the  diet,  it  resolved  to  join  the  coali- 
tion  against  Philip.  Cycliades  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Macedonian  party  went  into  exile ;  the  troops  of  the 
Achaeans  immediately  united  with  the  Roman  fleet  and  has* 
tened  to  invest  Corinth  by  land,  which  city — the  stronghold 
of  Philip  against  the  Achaeans — had  been  guaranteed  to 
Jiem  on  the  part  of  Rome  in  return  for  their  joining  the 
cx>alition.  Not  only,  however,  did  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
which  was  1,300  strong  and  consisted  chii'fly  of  Italian 
deserters,  defend  with  determination  the  almost  impregna- 
ble city,  but  Philocles  also  arrived  from  Chalcis  with  a 
division  of  1,500  men,  which  afler  relieving  Corinth  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Achaeans  and,  in  concert  with  the 
citizens  who  were  favourable  to  Macedonia,  wrested  from 
them  Argos.  But  the  recompense  of  such  devotedness  was, 
that  the  king  delivered  over  the  faithful  Argives  to  the 
reign  of  terror  of  Nabis  of  Sparta.  Philip  hoped,  afler  the 
accession  of  the  Achaeans  to  the  Roman  coalition,  to  gain 
over  Nabis  who  had  hitherto  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
for  his  chief  reason  for  joining  the  Roman  alliance  was,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Achaeans  and  since  550 
had  been  even  at  open  war  with  them.  But 
the  affairs  of  Philip  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  for 
any  one  to  feel  satis&ction  in  joining  him  now.  Nabis 
accepted  Argos  from  Philip,  but  he  betrayed  the  tnutor  and 
remained  in  alliance  with  Flamininus,  who,  in  his  perplex- 
ity at  being  now  allied  with  two  powers  that  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  had  in  the  mean  time  arranged  an  armistice 
of  four  months  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans. 

Thus  winter  came  on ;  and  Philip  once  more  availed 
Vain  at-  himself  of  it  to  obtain  if  possible  an  equitable 
^!Sy^  peace.  At  a  conference  held  at  Nicaea  on  tht 
V**^  Maliac  gulf  the  king  appeared  in  person,  and 

endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Flamininus 
With  haughty  politeness  he  repelled  the  forward  arroganoe 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  and  hy  marked  deference  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  only  antagonists  on  an  equality  with  him,  he  sought 
to  obtain    from  them  tolerable  terms.     Flamininus  was 
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sufficiently  refined  to  feel  himself  flattered  by  the  urbanity 
of  the  vanquished  prince  towards  himself  and  his  haughti- 
ness in  reference  to  the  allies,  whom  the  Roman  as  well  as 
the  king  had  learned  to  despise ;  but  his  powers  were  not 
ample  enough  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  He  granted  him 
%  two  months'  armistice  in  return  for  the  evacuation  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  and  referred  him,  as  to  the  main  mattei 
to  his  government.  The  Roman  senate  had  long  been  of 
opinion  that  Macedonia  must  give  up  all  her  possessions 
abroad ;  accordingly,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Philip 
appeared  in  Rome,  they  were  simply  asked  whether  they 
had  full  powers  to  renounce  all  Greece  and  in  particular 
Corinth,  Chulcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  when  they  said  thai 
they  had  not,  the  negotiations  were  immediately  brokmi  ofl^ 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  With  the  help  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  succeeded  in  preventing  a  change  in  the  chief  com- 
mand — which  had  often  proved  so  irjurious — and  in  pro-  * 
longing  the  command  of  Flaminini  s ;  he  obtained  con- 
siderable reinforcements,  and  the  two  former  commanders, 
Publius  Galba  and  Publius  Villius,  were  instructed  to  place 
themselves  at  his  disposal.  Philip  resolved  once  more  to 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  To  secure  Greece,  where  all  the 
states  except  the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  were  now  in 
arms  against  him,  the  garrison  of  Corinth  was  augmented 
to  6,000  men,  while  he  himself,  straining  the  last  energies 
of  exhausted  Macedonia  and  enrolling  children  and  old  men 
In  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  about  26,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  Macedonian 
phalangitae. 

Thus  the  fourth  campaign,  that  of  557,  began.     Fla- 
107  mininus  despatched  a  part  of  the  fleet  against 

S^^to*^  the  Acarnanians,  who  were  besieged  in  Leucas  . 
Thetf^iy.  in  Greece  proper  he  became  by  stratagem  mas 
ter  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Boeotians  were  compelled  to  join  at  least  nomi- 
nally the  alliance  against  Macedon'a.  Content  with  having 
thus  interrupted  the  communication  between  Corinth  and 
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Chalcis,  he  proceeded  to  the  uorth,  where  alone  a  decisive 
blow  could  be  struck.  The  great  difficulties  of  provision- 
ing the  army  in  a  hostile  and  for  the  most  part  desolate 
country,  which  had  often  hampered  its  operations,  were 
now  to  be  obviated  by  the  fleet  accompanying  the  army 
•long  the  coast  and  carrying  after  it  supplies  sent  fron. 
Africa,  8icily,  and  Sardinia.  The  decisive  blow  came,  how 
ever,  earlier  than  Flamininus  had  expected.  Philip,  impa* 
tient  and  confident  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  to  await  the 
enemy  on  the  Macedonian  frontier :  after  assembling  hit 
army  at  Dium,  he  advanced  through  the  pass  of  Tempe 
into  Thessaly,  and  encountered  the  army  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  in  the  district  of  Scotussa. 

The  Macedonian  and    Roman    armies — the  latter  of 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  contingents  of 
Oymwoe-        the  Apollonlatcs  and  the  Athamanes,  by  the 
^    ^  Cretans  sent  by   Nabis,  and  especially  by  a 

strong  band  of  Aetolians — contained  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  combatants,  each  about  26,000  men  ;  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, had  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  In  front  of  Scotussa, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Karadagh,  during  a  gloomy  day  of 
rain,  the  Roman  vanguard  unexpectedly  encountered  that 
of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  a  high  and  steep  hill  named 
Cynoscephalae,  that  lay  between  the  two  camps.  Driven 
back  into  the  plain,  the  Romans  were  reinforced  from  the 
camp  by  the  light  troops  and  the  excellent  corps  of  Aetolian 
cavalry,  and  now  in  turn  forced  the  Macedonian  vanguard 
back  upon  and  over  the  height  But  here  the  Macedonians 
again  found  support  in  their  whole  cavalry  and  the  larger 
portion  of  their  light  in&ntry ;  the  Romans,  who  had  vcn* 
tured  forward  imprudently,  were  pursued  with  great  loss 
almost  to  their  camp,  and  would  have  wholly  taken  to 
flight,  had  not  the  Aetolian  horsemen  prolonged  the  combat 
in  the  plain  until  Flamininus  brought  up  his  rapidly 
arranged  legions.  The  king  yielded  to  the  impetuous  cry 
of  his  victorious  troops  demanding  the  continuance  of  the 
conflict,  and  hastily  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  soldiers  for 
the  battle,  which  neither  general  nor  soldiers  had  expected 
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on  that  day.  It  was  important  to  occupy  the  hill,  whick 
for  the  moment  was  quite  denuded  of  troops.  The  right 
wing  of  the  phalanx,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  arrived 
early  enough  to  form  without  trouble  in  battle  order  on  the 
height ;  the  left  had  not  yet  come  up,  when  the  light  troopa 
of  the  Macedonians,  put  to  flight  by  the  legions,  rushed  up 
tho  hill.  Philip  quickly  pushed  the  cjrowd  of  fugitives  past 
the  phalanx  into  th^  middle  division,  and,  without  waiting 
tUl  Nicanor  had  arrived  on  the  left  wing  with  the  other 
half  of  l(be  phalanx  which  followed  more  slowly,  he  ordered 
the  right  phalanx  to  couch  their  spears  and  to  charge  down 
the  hill  on  the  legions,  and  the  rearranged  light  infimtry 
simultaneously  to  turn  them  and  take  them  in  flank.  The 
attack  of  the  phalanx,  irresistible  on  so  fiivourable  ground, 
shattered  the  Roman  infismtry,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  completely  beaten.  Nicanor  on  the  other  wing, 
when  he  saw  the  king  give  the  attack,  ordered  the  other 
half  of  the  phalanx  to  advance  in  all  haste ;  by  this  move- 
ment it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while  the  first  ranks 
were  already  rapidly  following  the  victorious  right  wing 
down  the  hill,  and  were  still  more  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  last  files  were  just  gain- 
ing the  height.  The  right  wing  of  the  Romans  under  these 
circumstances  soon  overcame  the  enemy's  left ;  the  ele- 
phants alone,  stationed  upon  this  wing,  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  broken  Macedonian  ranks.  While  a  fearful  slaughter 
was  taking  place  at  this  point,  a  resolute  Roman  officer  col- 
lected twenty  companies,  and  with  these  threw  himself  on 
the  victorious  Macedonian  wing,  which  had  advanced  so  far 
in  pursuit  of  the  Roman  left  that  the  Roman  right  came  to 
be  m  its  rear.  Against  an  attack  from  behind  the  phalanx 
was  defenceless,  and  this  movement  ended  the  battle.  From 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  two  phalanxes  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Macedonian  loss  amounted  to  13,000, 
partly  prisoners,  partly  fallen — but  chiefly  the  latter,  be^ 
sause  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  sign  of  surrender,  the  raising  of  the  aarissae. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  slight.     Philip  escaped  to  La 
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riflsa,  and,  afler  burning  all  his  papers  that  nobody  might 
be  compromised,  evacuated  Thessalj  and  returned  homeu 
Simultaneously  with  this  great  defeat^  the  Macedonian! 
Bufifered  other  discomfitures  at  all  the  points  which  thej 
still  occupied ;  in  Caria  the  Rhodian  mercenaries  defecated 
the  Macedonian  corps  stationed  there  and  compelled  it  to 
^ut  itself  up  in  Stratonicea ;  the  Corinthian  garrison  waa 
defeated  by  Nicostratus  and  his  Achaeans  with  severe  loss, 
and  Leucas  in  Aoamania  was  taken  by  assault  after  a  heroic 
resistance.  Philip  was  completely  vanquished ;  his  last 
allies,  the  Acamanians,  yielded  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae. 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  di(v 

tate  peace ;    they    used    their   power   without 

niiriegcrf         abusing  it.     The  empire  of  Alexander  might  be 


annihilated ;  at  a  conference  of  the  allies  this 
proposal  was  actually  brought  forward  by  the  Aetolians. 
But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  save  to 
demolish  the  rampart  protecting  Hellenic  culture  from  the 
Thracians  and  Celts  1  Already  during  the  war  just  ended 
the  flourishing  Lysimachia  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Thracians — a  serious  warning 
for  the  future.  Flamininus,  who  had  clearly  perceived  the 
bitter  animosities  subsisting  among  the  Greek  states,  could 
never  consent  that  the  great  Roman  power  should  carry 
into  execution  the  spiteful  projectjs  of  the  Aetolian  confed^ 
racy,  even  if  his  Hellenic  sympathies  had  not  been  as  much 
won  by  the  polished  and  chivalrous  king  as  his  Romaii 
national  feeling  was  oflended  by  the  boastings  of  the 
Aetolians,  the  **  victors  of  Cynoscephalae,"  as  they  called 
themselves.  He  replied  to  the  Aetolians  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished,  and  that, 
besides,  they  were  their  own  masters  and  were  at  libei-ty  to 
put  an  end  to  Macedonia  if  they  could.  The  king  waa 
treated  with  all  possible  respect,  and,  on  his  declaring  him« 
self  ready  now  to  entertain  the  demands  formerly  made,  ao 
armistice  for  a  considerable  term  was  agreed  to  by  Flamiiii* 
nus  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  th# 
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flmiiahiqg  of  hottaget^  $moBg  whom  wm  tto  kiag^i  aoA 
Demetriuty^-HUi  armistioe  whioh  Philip  grMtly  ntoded  bi 
OTder  to  eipel  the  Dsrdani  oat  of  Macedonia. 

The  final  regulation  of  the  oomplieated  aflUie  of 
,.vfiii  Gfeeee  was  entrusted  by  the  senate  to  a  com* 
mission  of  ten  persoDs,  the  head  and  soul  of 
whidi  was  FlamininnsL  Philip  obtained  lirom  it  terms 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Carthage.  He  lost  all  lus  Ibr- 
oign  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Thraoe^  Greece^  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  while  he  retained  Maeedoni* 
proper  undiminished,  with  the  exertion  of  some  unim 
portent  tracts  on  the  frontier  and  the  provinoe  of  Orestli^ 
which  was  dedaied  free  ■•  stipulation  which  Philip  fUt 
▼ery  keenly;  but  which  the  Romans  could  not  avoid  pre- 
^eribingy  for  with  his  known  diaraoter  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  him  fi-ee  to  dispose  of  mibjects  who  had  once  revolted 
from  their  allegianoe.  Macedonia  was  further  bound  not 
to  conclude  any  foreign  alliances  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Rome,  and  not  to  send  garrisons  abroad ;  she 
was  bound,  moreover,  not  to  make  war  out  of  Macedonia 
<igainst  dviliaed  states  or  against  any  allies  of  Rome  at  all, 
and  she  was  to  maintain  no  army  exceeding  5,000  men,  no 
elephants,  and  not  more  than  five  decked  ships ;  the  rest 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans.  Lastly,  Philip  en- 
tered into  sy nmiadiy  with  the  Romans,  which  obliged  him 
to  send  a  contingent  when  requested ;  indeed,  Macedonian 
troops  immediately  afterwards  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
legions.  Moreover,  he  paid  a  contributi^on  of  1,000  talents 
(£244,000). 

Afi^er  Macedonia  had  thus  been  reduced  to  complete 
political  nullity  and  was  left  m  possession  of 
only  as  mudi  power  as  was  needfiil  to  guard  the 
firontier  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  the  Romans  pro 
eeeded  to  dispose  of  the  possessions  ceded  by  tlie  king 
The  Romsns,  who  just  at  that  time  were  learning  by  experi 
ence  in  Spain  that  transmarine  provinces  were  a  very  dubi- 
ous gain,  and  who  had  by  no  means  begun  the  war  with  a 
view  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  tfiok  none  of  the  spoil 
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for  themselves,  and  thus  oompelled  their  allies  also  t« 
moderation.  They  resolved  to  declare  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  which  had  previously  been  under  Philip,  free ;  and 
Flamininus  was  commissioned  to  read  the  decree  to  that 
.^  effect  to  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Isthmian 

games  (558).  Thoughtful  men  doubtless  might 
isk  whether  freedom  was  a  blessing  capable  of  being  thuii 
bestowed,  and  what  was  the  value  of  fireedom  to  a  natiop 
apart  from  union  and  unity ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  greal 
and  sincere,  as  the  intention  of  the  senate  was  sincere  in 
conferring  the  freedom.* 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  were,  the  lily* 
^^^  rian  provinces  eastward  of  Epidamnus,  which 

fell  to  Pleuratus  the  ruler  of  Soodra,  and  ren- 
dered that  state  of  robbers  and  pirates,  which  a  century 
before  had  been  humbled  by  the  Romans  (p.  91),  once  more 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  petty  principalities  in  those 
regions ;  some  districts  in  western  Thessaly,  which  Amy- 
nander  had  occupied  and  was  allowed  to  retain ;  and  the 
three  islands  of  Faros,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  which  were 
presented  to  Athens  in  return  for  the  many  hardships  whidi 
she  had  suffered,  and  her  still  more  numerous  addresses  of 
thanks  and  courtesies  of  all  sorts.  The  Rhodians,  of  course, 
retained  their  Carian  possessions,  and  the  Pergamenes  r^ 
tained  Aegina.  The  remaining  allies  were  only  indirectly 
rewarded  by  the  accession  of  the  newly  liberated  cities  to 
T]^  the  several  confederacies.    The  Achaeans  were 

j^^JJ^  the  best  treated,  although  they  were  the  latest 
^^"t^  in  joining  the  coalition  against  Philip ;   appi^ 

rently  for  the  honourable  reason,  that  this  federation  was 
the  best  organised  and  most  respectable  of  all  the  Greek 
states.  All  the  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus 
f^  and  on  the  Isthmus,  and  consequently  Corinth  in 

^•''**^       particular,  were  incorporated  with  their  league. 

*  There  are  Btill  extant  ^Id  staters,  with  the  bead  of  namininui  and 
the  inseriptioD  **7l  QiMfic<t(u«),*'  struck  in  Greece  under  the  government 
of  the  liberator  of  the  HcOenee.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  to  s 
rignHlcant  compUmeDt. 
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With  the  Aetolians  on  the  other  hand  the  Bomam  need 
little  ceremony ;  they  were  allowed  to  reoeiTe  the  towna  ct 
Phocis  and  Locris  into  Uieir  synunadiy,  but  their  attempt! 
to  eitend  it  also  to  Acamani*  and  llieaealy  were  in  part 
deddedly  rejeoted,  in  part  poatponed,  and  the  Thesaaliaa 
dtiea  were  organised  into  four  small  independent  oonfed^ 
raoiea.  Hie  Bhodian  dty-leagne  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
kberation  of  Thaaoa,  LemnoSi  and  the  towns  of  Thraoe  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  regolatlon  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Greek  states,  as  re- 
_  speoted  both  their  mutual  relations  and  their 

nM^        internal  condition,  was  attended  with  diflioulty. 


The  most  urgent  matter  was  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans  since 

650,  in  which  ^be  duty  of  mediating  necessarily 

fell  to  the  Romans.  But  after  various  attempts 
to  induce  Nabis  to  yield,  and  particularly  to  give  up  the 
dty  of  Argos  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  Philip 
had  surrendered  to  him,  no  course  at  last  was  left  to  Flami* 
ninus  but  to  have  war  declared  against  the  obstinate  petty 
robber-chieftain,  who  reckoned  on  the  well-known  grudge 
of  the  Aetolians  agdnst  the  Romans  and  on  the  advance  of 
Antiochus  into  Europe,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  r& 
store  Argos.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  by  all  the  Hel- 
lenes at  a  great  diet  in  Corintli,  and  Flamininus  advanced 
into  the  Peloponnesus  accompanied  by  the  fleet  and  the 
Romano-allied  army,  which  included  a  contingent  sent  by 
Philip  and  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  emigrants  under 

Agesipolis,  the  legitimate  king  of  Sparta  (IVSO). 

In  order  to  crush  his  antagonist  immediately  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  no  less  than  50,000 
men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and,  the  other  towns  being 
disregarded,  the  capital  itself  was  at  once  invested ;  but  tlie 
desired  result  was  not  attained.  Nabis  had  sent  into  the 
field  a  considerable  army  amounting  to  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  mercenaries,  and  he  had  confirmed  his 
rule  afresh  by  a  complete  reign  of  terror — by  the  execution 
«n  moMS  of  the  ofiicers  and  inhabitants  of  the  country 
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whom  he  suspected.  Even  when  he  himself  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  Roman  army  and  fleet  resolved  to  yield 
and  to  accept  the  comparatively  favourable  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  Flamininus,  "  the  people,"  that  is  to  say  the 
gang  of  robbers  whom  Nabis  had  domiciled  in  Sparta,  not 
without  reason  apprehensive  of  a  reckoning  afler  the  vio- 
lory,  and  deceived  by  accompanying  lies  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  peace  and  as  to  the  advance  of  the  Aetoliana 
and  Asiatics,  rejected  the  peace  offered  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, so  that  the  struggle  began  anew.  A  battle  took  plaoe 
in  fix>nt  of  the  walls  and  an  assault  was  made  upon  them ; 
they  were  already  scaled  by  the  Romans,  when  the  setting 
on  fire  of  the  captured  streets  compelled  the  assailants  to 
retire. 

At  last  the  obstinate  resistance  came  to  an  end.    Sparta 
retained  its  independence  and  was  neither  com- 
3f  Spartan      pelled  to  receive  back  the  emigrants  nor  to  join 
*  the   Achaean    league;    even   the  existing  mo- 

narchical constitution,  and  Nabis  himself,  were  left  intact. 
On  the  other  hand  Nabis  had  to  cede  his  foreign  posses- 
sions, Argos,  Messene,  the  Cretan  cities,  and  the  whole  coast 
besides ;  to  bind  himself  neither  to  conclude  foreign  alli- 
ances, nor  to  wage  war,  nor  to  keep  any  other  vessels  than 
two  open  boats ;  and  lastly  to  disgorge  all  his  plunder,  to 
give  to  the  Romans  hostages,  and  to  pay  to  them  a  war- 
contribution.  The  towns  on  the  Laconian  coast  were  given 
to  the  Spartan  emigrants,  and  this  new  community,  who 
named  themselves  the  "  free  Laconians,"  in  contrast  to  th<» 
monarchically  governed  Spartans,  were  directed  to  enter 
the  Achaean  league.  The  emigrants  did  not  receive  back 
their  property,  as  the  district  assigned  to  them  was  regarded 
OS  a  compensation  for  it ;  it  was  stipulated  on  the  other 
hand,  that  their  wives  and  children  should  not  be  detained 
in  Sparta  against  their  will.  The  Achaeans,  although  by 
this  arrangement  they  gained  the  accession  of  the  free 
Laconians  as  well  as  Argos,  were  yet  far  from  content, 
they  had  expected  that  the  dreaded  and  hated  Nabis  wouM 
be  superseded,  that  the  emigrants  would  foe  brought  back. 
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and  toat  the  Achaean  symmashj  would  be  extended  to  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  Unprejudiced  persons,  however,  will 
not  &il  to  see  that  Flamininus  managed  these  difficult  affairt 
as  fairly  and  justly  as  it  was  possible  to  manf^qe  them 
where  two  political  parties,  both  chargeable  with  unfiurneas 
and  injustice,  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  With  the  old 
and  deep  hostility  subsisting  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans,  the  incorporation  of  Sparta  into  the  Acluiean 
league  would  have  been  equivalent  to  placing  Sparta  under 
the  Achaean  yoke,  a  course  no  less  contrary  to  equity  than 
to  prudence.  The  restitution  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  a  government  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  twenty  years,  would  only  have  substituted  one 
reign  of  terror  for  another ;  the  plan  adopted  by  Flamini- 
nus was  the  right  one,  just  because  it  failed  to  satisfy  either 
of  the  extreme  parties.  At  length  thorough  provision 
appeared  to  be  made  that  the  Spartan  system  of  robbery 
by  sea  and  land  should  cease,  and  that  the  govornment 
there,  such  as  it  was,  should  prove  troublesome  only  to  its 
own  subjects.  It  is  possible  that  Flamininus,  \vho  knew 
Nabis  and  could  not  but  be  aware  how  desirable  it  was  that 
he  should  personally  be  superseded,  omitted  to  take  such  a 
step  from  the  mere  desire  to  have  done  with  the  matter  and 
not  to  mar  the  fair  impression  of  his  successes  by  compli 
cations  that  might  be  prolonged  beyond  all  calculation;  1; 
IS  possible,  moreover,  that  he  sought  to  preserve  Sparta  hs 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Achaean  confederacy  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  former  objection  relates  to  a 
point  of  secondary  importance ;  and  as  to  the  latter  view, 
it  is  far  from  probable  that  the  Romans  condescended  to 
fear  the  Achaeans. 

Peace  was  thus  established,  externally  at  least,  among 
the  petty  Greek  states.  But  the  internal  con- 
\atvon9t  dition  of  the  several  communities  also  furnished 
employment  to  the  Roman  arbiter.  ITie  Boeo- 
tians openly  displayed  their  Macedonian  tendencies,  even 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  from  Greece;  al 
though  Flamininus  had  at  their  request  allowed  the  Boeo> 
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tianft  who  were  in  the  service  of  Philip  to  return  home 
Brachyllas,  the  most  decided  partisan  of  Macedonia,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and 
Flamininus  was  otherwise  irritated  in  every  way.  He  bore 
it  with  unparalleled  patience ;  but  the  Boeotians  friendly  to 
Rome,  who  knew  what  awaited  them  after  the  depATture  of 
Ihe  Romans,  determined  to  put  Brachyllas  to  death,  and 
Flamininus,  whose  permission  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
ask,  at  least  did  not  forbid  them.  Brachyllas  was  accord- 
ingly killed ;  upon  which  the  Boeotians  were  not  content 
with  prosecuting  the  murderers,  but  lay  in  wait  for  the  Bo* 
man  soldiers  passing  singly  or  in  small  parties  through 
their  territories,  and  killed  about  500  of  them.  This  was 
too  much  to  be  endured ;  Flamininus  imposed  on  them  a 
fine  of  a  talent  for  ewry  soldier ;  and  when  they  did  not 
pay  it^  he  collected  the  nearest  troops  and  besieged  Coronea 
(558).  Now  they  betook  themselves  to  en* 
treaty ;  Flamininus  in  reality  desisted  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Aohaeans  and  Athenians,  exacting  but  a 
very  moderate  fine  from  those  who  were  guilty ;  and  al* 
though  the  Macedonian  party  remained  continuously  at  the 
helm  in  the  petty  province,  the  Romans  met  their  puerile 
opposition  simply  with  the  forbearance  of  superior  power. 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  Flamininus  contented  himself  with 
exerting  his  influence,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  vio- 
lence, over  the  internal  afiairs  especially  of  the  newly-freed 
communities ;  with  placing  the  councils  and  courts  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  bringing  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party  to  the  helm ;  and  with  attaching  as  much  as 
possible  the  civic  commonwealths  to  the  Roman  interest^ 
by  adding  everything,  which  in  each  community  should 
\ave  fallen  by  martial  law  to  the  Romans,  to  the  common 
property  of  the  city  concerned.  The  work  was  finished  in 
the  spring  of  500 ;  Flamininus  once  more  aa« 
sembled  the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  com  muni* 
ties  at  Corinth,  exhorted  them  to  a  rational  and  moderate 
Me  of  the  freedom  conferred  on  them,  and  requested  as  the 
only  return  Sot  the  kindness  of  the  Romans,  that  the} 
Vol.  II.— 13* 
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would  within  thirty  daya  send  to  him  the  Itftliaa  eftptivii 
who  had  been  sold  into  Greece  during  the  Hannibslio  wir 
Then  he  OTacuated  the  last  fortresses  in  which  Roman  gaiw 
risons  were  stationed,  Demetrias,  Chalois  along  with  the 
smaller  forts  dependent  upon  it  in  Euboea,  snd  Aorocorin* 
thus— thus  practically  giving  the  lie  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Aetolians  that  Rome  had  inherited  from  Philip  the  '^fo^ 
tars  "*  of  Greece— and  departed  homeward  with  all  the  Ro 
man  troops  and  the  liberated  captives. 

It  is  only  contemptible  disingenuousness  or  weaMy  ssd* 
timentality,  which  can  fidl  to  perodve  that  the 
Romans  were  ^tirely  in  esrnest  in  the  libera^ 
tion  of  Greece ;  and  the  reaaon  why  the  plan  so  nobly  pro- 
jected resulted  in  so  wretched  a  structure,  is  to  be  sought 
only  in  the  complete  moral  and  political  disorganization  of 
the  Hellenic  nation.  It  was  no  small  matter,  that  u  mighty 
nation  should  have  suddenly  with  its  powerful  arm  brought 
the  land,  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  its 
primitive  home  and  as  the  shrine  of  its  intellectual  and 
higher  interests,  into  the  possession  of  full  freedom,  and 
should  have  conferred  on  every  community  in  it  deliverance 
from  foreign  taxation  and  foreign  garrisons  and  the  un- 
limited right  of  self-government ;  it  is  mere  paltriness  that 
sees  in  this  nothing  save  political  calculation.  Political  cal- 
culation suggested  to  the  Romans  the  possibility  of  liberat- 
ing Greece ;  it  was  converted  into  a  reality  by  the  Hellenic 
sympathies  that  were  at  that  time  indescribably  powerful 
in  Rome,  and  above  all  in  Flamininus  himself.  If  the  Ro- 
nums  are  liable  to  any  reproach,  it  is  that  all  of  them,  and 
in  particular  Flamininus  who  overcame  the  well-founded 
scruples  of  the  senate,  allowed  the  magic  charm  of  the  Hel« 
tenic  name  to  prevent  them  from  perceiving  in  all  its  ext^it 
the  wretched  character  of  the  Greek  states  of  that  period, 
and  fi^m  putting  a  stop  at  once  to  the  proceedings  of  com- 
munities who,  owing  to  the  impotent  antipathies  that  pre- 
vailed alike  in  their  internal  and  their  mutual  relations, 
neither  knew  how  to  act  nor  how  to  keep  quiet.  As  things 
stood,  it  was  really  necessary  at  >nce  to  put  an  end  to  such 
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a  freedom,  equally  pitiful  and  pernicious,  by  means  of  a 
superior  power  permanently  present  on  the  spot ;  the  feeble 
policy  of  sentiment,  with  all  its  apparent  humanity,  was  &t 
more  cruel  than  the  sternest  occupation  would  have  been. 
In  Boeotia  for  instance  Rome  had,  if  not  to  instigate,  at 
least  to  permit,  a  political  murder  because  the  Romans  had 
resolved  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Greece  and,  oonso^ 
quently,  could  not  prevent  the  Greeks  friendly  to  Rome 
firom  seeking  their  remedy  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  coun- 
try.  But  Rome  herself  also  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
this  indecision.  The  war  with  Antiochus  would  not  have 
arisen  but  for  the  political  blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and 
it  would  not  have  be^i  dangerous  but  for  the  military  blun« 
der  of  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from  the  printipal  for- 
tresses on  the  European  frontier.  History  has  %  Nemeaii 
for  every  sin — ^for  an  impotent  craving  after  Tsedom,  •• 
well  aa  for  an  injudidoos  generosity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

rai   WAB  WITH  AHTIOCHUS  OV  ASIA. 

Iff  the  king  lam  of  Asia  the  diadem  of  the  SeleacidM 
had  been  worn  since  531  by  Icing  Antioohiu  the 
Antiodius  Third,  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  He  had,  like  Philip,  begun  to 
reign  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  displayed  suflRoient 
energy  and  enterprise,  especially  in  his  first  campaigns  in 
the  East,  to  warrant  his  being  without  ludicrous  impro- 
priety addressed  in  courtly  style  as  "  the  Great."  ile  had 
succeeded — more,  however,  through  the  negligence  of  hij» 
opponents  and  of  the  Egyptian  Philopator  in  particular 
tlian  through  any  ability  of  his  own — in  restoring  in  some 
degree  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  reuniting  with 
his  crown  first  the  eastern  satrapies  of  Media  and  Par- 
thyene,  and  then  the  separate  stiite  which  Achaeus  had 
founded  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus  in  Asia  Minor.  A  first 
attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Egyptians  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
loss  of  which  he  sorely  felt,  had,  in  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  the  Trasimene  lake,  met  with  a  bloody  repulse  from 
Philopator  at  Kaphia ;  and  Antiochus  had  taken  good  care 
not  to  resume  the  contest  with  Egypt,  so  long  as  a  man — 
even  though  he  were  but  an  indolent  one— occupied  the 
Egyptian  throne.  But,  afler  Philopator's  death 
(549),  the  right  moment  for  crushing  Egypt  ap- 
peared to  have  arrived  ;  with  that  view  Antiochus  entered 
into  concATt  with  Philip,  and  had  thrown  himself  upon 
Coele-Syria,  while  Philip  attacked  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
When  the  Romans  int<jrposed  in  that  quarter,  it  seemed  for 
«  moment  as  if  Antiochus  would  make  common  cause  witk 
Philip  against  them — the  course  dictated  by  the  position  of 
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affiurs,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But,  not  lar 
seeing  enough  to  repel  at  once  with  all  his  energy  any  inter 
ference  whatever  by  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
Antiochus  thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  subjugation  of  Philip  by  the  Romans  (which 
might  easily  be  foreseen),  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt)  which  he  had  previously  been  willing  to  share 
with  Philip,  for  himself  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  inti^ 
mate  relations  of  Rome  with  the  court  of  Alexandria  and 
her  royal  ward,  the  senate  by  no  means  intended  to  be  in 
reality,  what  it  was  in  name,  his  ''guardian;'^  firml} 
resolved  to  give  itself  no  concern  about  Asiatic  affairs  ex- 
cept in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hellespont,  it  allowed  the  great  king  to  take  his  course. 
He  himself  did  not  probably  contemplate  in  earnest  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  proper — which  was  more  easily  talked 
of  than  achieved— but  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of 
the  fbreign  possessions  of  Egypt  one  after  another,  and  at 
once  attacked  those  in  Cilicia  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine.  The  great  victory,  which  he  gained  in  556 
over  the  Egyptian  general  Scopas  at  Mount 
Panium  neu*  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  gave  him 
complete  possession  of  that  region  as  &r  as  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  proper,  but  so  terrified  the  Egyptian  guardians  of 
the  young  king  that,  to  prevent  Antiochus  from  invading 
Egypt,  they  submitted  to  a  peace  and  sealed  it  by  the  b^ 
trothal  of  their  ward  to  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
chus. When  he  had  thus  achieved  his  first  object,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  year,  that  of  the  battle  of  Cyno^ 
scephalae,  with  a  strong  fleet  of  100  decked  and  100  open 
vessels  to  Asia  Minor,  to  take  possession  of  the  districts 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt  on  the  south  and  west 
ooaflta  of  Asia  Minor — it  is  probable  that  tne  Egyptian  gov* 
eniinent  had  ceded  these  districts,  which  were  actually  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  to  Antiochus  under  the  peace,  and  had 
renounced  their  foreign  possessions  generally  in  Antiochus^ 
favotti  -and  to  recover  the  Greeks  of  A;  ia  Minor  as  a  whob 
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to  hU  empire.   At  the  nme  time  •  itrong  Syrian  land-ennj 
Msembled  in  Sardea. 

This  enterpriae  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Romaaa^ 
iNiiBaitiM  who  from  the  first  had  demanded  that  Philip 
withBoma  g||Q|||j  withdraw  hia  garriaona  from  Asia  Minor 
and  should  leave  to  tlie  Bhodiana  and  Pergamenea  their 
teiTitorjr  and  to  the  free  cities  their  former  oonstitation  un- 
impaired, and  who  had  now  to  ^tness  Antiodius  taking 
possession  of  them  in  Pliilip's  plabe.  Attains  and  the  Rlio» 
dians  found  themselyes  now  directly  threatened  by  Antk^ 
chus  with  precisely  the  same  danger  aa  bad  driven  them  a 
few  years  before  into  the  war  with  Philip ;  and  they  nata- 
rally  sought  to  involve  the  Romans  in  this  war  aa  well  as  in 
that  wliioh  had  juat  terminated.  Already  in 
555-6  Attains  had  requested  from  the  Romans 
military  aid  against  Antiochus,  who  had  occupied  his  terri« 
tory  while  the  troops  of  Attalus  were  employed  in  the  Ro- 
man war.  The  more  energetic  Rhodiaos  even  declared  to 
king  Antiochus,  when  in  the  spring  of  557  his 
fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that 
they  would  regard  its  passing  beyond  the  Chelidonian 
islands  (ofi*  the  Lycian  coast)  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and, 
when  Antiochus  did  not  regard  the  threat,  they,  emboldened 
by  the  accounts  that  had  just  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
scephalae,  had  immediately  begun  the  war  and  had  actually 
protected  against  the  king  the  raost  important  of  the  Carian 
cities,  Gaunus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Myndus,  and  the  island 
of  Samoa.  Most  of  the  half-free  cities  had  submitted  to 
Antiochus,  but  some  of  them,  more  especially  the  impor 
tant  cities  of  Smyrna,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Lampsacus 
had,  on  learning  the  discomfiture  of  Philip,  likewise  taken 
courage  to  resist  the  Syrian ;  and  their  urgent  entreatiea 
were  combined  with  those  of  the  Rhodians. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Antiochus,  so  for  as  he  was 
at  all  capable  of  forming  a  resolution  and  adhering  to  it 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  attach  to  hia 
empire  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia,  but  also  to  make 
x^nquests  <m  his  own  behalf  in  Europe  and,  if  not  to  seec 
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at  any  rate  to  risk  on  that  account  a  war  with  Rome  The 
Romans  had  thus  every  reason  to  comply  with  that  request 
of  their  allies,  and  to  interfere  directly  in  Asia ;  but  they 
abowed  little  inclination  to  do  so.  They  not  only  delayed 
as  long  as  the  Macedonian  war  lasted,  and  gave  to  Attalu9 
nothing  but  the  protection  of  diplomacy  (which,  so  far, 
proved  in  the  first  instance  effective) ;  but  even  afler  their 
victory,  while  they  doubtless  spoke  as  though  the  cities 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Philip  ought 
not  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  Antiochus,  and  while  the 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  Abydus,  Cius,  and  Myrina, 
figured  in  Roman  documents,  they  took  not  the  smallest 
step  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  allowed  kiug  Antiochus  to  em- 
ploy the  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  to  introduce  his  own.  Ir. 
fact,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  to  his  landing  in 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  558  and  invading  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he  occupied  Sestus 
and  Madytus  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Thracian  barbarians  and  the  restoration  of  the 
destroyed  Lysimachia,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  chief 
stronghold  and  as  the  capital  of  the  newly  instituted  sa- 
trapy of  Thrace.  Flamininus  indeed,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  these  affairs,  sent  to  the  king  at  Lysi- 
machia envoys,  who  talked  of  the  integrity  of  the  Egyptian 
territory  and  of  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenes ;  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  The  king  talked  in  reply  of  his  undoubted 
legal  title  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lysimachua  conquered 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus,  explained  that  he  was  employed 
not  in  making  territorial  acquisitions  but  only  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  declined  the 
intervention  of  the  Romans  in  his  disputes  with  the  cities 
subject  to  him  in  Asia  Minor.  With  justice  he  was  enabled 
to  add  that  peace  had  already  been  concluded  with  Egypt 
and  that  the  Romans  were  thus  deprived  of  any  formal  pre- 
text for  interfering.*    The  sudden  return  of  the  king  to 

•  Tht  definite  leiiimoiiv  of  ineronymiis,  who  plaoet  the  betroth* 
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Asia  oooaaioned  by  a  fidse  report  of  the  deadi  of  the  yonm 
king  of  Egypt,  ani  the  projects  which  it  luggested  of  t 
landing  in  Cyprus  or  even  at  Alezsndriai  led  to  the  breab 
ing  off  of  the  conferences  without  coming  to  any  caoduriai^ 
stiU  less  producing  any  result  In  the  followiDg 
year,  659,  Antiochus  returned  to  LysimacUa 
with  his  fleet  ani  army  reinforced,  and  employed  Umself  fai 
organiang  the  new  satrapy  which  he  destined  for  his  sod 
Sdeucus.  Hannibal,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  Cuk 
thage,  came  to  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  singolarly  hononi^ 
able  reception  accorded  to  the  eiile  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  agunst  Rome.  Nevertheless  Flamininiia 
in  the  spring  of  5M  withdrew  all  the  Roman 
garrisons  from  Greece.  This  was  under  the  ei« 
tsting  circumstances  at  least  a  misdiievous  error,  if  not  a 
criminal  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  knowledge ; 
for  we  cannot  dismiss  the  idea  that  Fiamlninus,  in  order  to 
carry  home  with  him  the  undiminished  glory  of  having 
wholly  terminated  the  war  and  liberated  Hellas,  contented 
himself  with  superficially  covering  up  for  the  moment  the 
smouldering  embers  of  revolt  and  war.  The  Roman  states* 
man  might  perhaps  be  right,  when  he  pronounced  any 
attempt  to  bring  Greece  directly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  any  intervention  of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic 
afiairs,  to  be  a  political  blunder;  but  the  opposition  fer- 
menting in  Greece,  the  feeble  arrogance  of  the  Asiatic  king, 
the  residence,  at  the  Syrian  head-quarters,  of  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Romans  who  had  already  raised  the  West  in 
arms  against  Rome — all  these  were  clear  signs  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fresh  appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenic 
East|  which  would  necessarily  seek  at  least  to  transfer 
Greece  from  the  clientship  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  states 

of  the  Sjrian  prinoeM  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  Epipbanes  fai 
666,  taken  in  coiinection  with  the  hints  in  Lit.  xxxiii.  40  sad 

▲ppian.  8j/r,  8,  and  with  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  is 
661,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  interference  of  the  Bo- 
mans  in  the  afl&ira  of  E^pi  was  in  this  case  fonnally  qncalW 

Cor. 
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opposed  to  Rome,  and,  if  this  object  should  be  attained, 
iroald  immediately  extend  the  circle  of  its  operations.  It 
is  plain  that  Rome  could  not  allow  this  to  take  place. 
When  Flamininus,  ignoring  all  these  sure  indications  of  war, 
withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Greece,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  made  demands  on  the  king  of  Asia  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  employing  his  army  to  support,  he  overdid  his 
part  in  words  as  much  as  he  fell  short  in  action,  and  forgot 
^his  duty  as  a  general  and  as  a  citizen  in  the  indulgence  of 
bis  personal  vanity — a  vanity  which  wished  to  enjoy  the 
credit  of  having  conferred  peace  on  Rome  and  freedom  on 
the  Greeks  of  both  continents. 

Antiochus  employed  the  unexpected  respite  in  strength 
ening  his  position  at  home  and  his  relations  with 
^^^       his  neighbours  before  beginning  the  war— m 
which  he  was  the  more  resolved  to  engage,  tne 
more  the  enemy  appeared  to  procrastinate.     He 
now  (561)  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  pr& 
viously  betrothed,  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  Egypt 
That  he  at  the  same  time  promised  to  restore  the  provinces 
wrested  from  his  son-in-law,  was  afterwards  affirmed  on  the 
part  of  Egypt,  but  probably  without  warrant ;  at  any  rate 
the  land  remained  actually  attached  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.* 
He  ofiered  to  restore  to  Eumenes,  who  had  in 
557  succeeded  his  fitther  Attalus  on  the  throne 
Ok*  Pergamus,  the  towns  taken  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
also  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  if  he  would  abandon 
the  Roman  alliance.    In  like  manner  he  bestowed  a  daugh- 
ter on  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  gained  the  GaW 
tiaiis  by  presents,  while  he  reduced  by  arms  the  Pisidiani 

*  Jor  this  we  hare  the  teetimony  of  Polybins  (zxTiiL  1)^  whidi  the 

seqad  of  the  Mstorj  of  Judaea  completely  coofinns;  EoBebios  (pw  117, 

JUbQ  is  rnktaken  in  making  Pbilometor  ruler  of  Syria.    We  certainly 

find  that  about  667  farmers  of  the  Syrian  taxes  made  their 

*  payments  at  Alexandria  (Joseph,  xii.  4, 7) ;  but  this  doubtlcei 

look  place  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  soyercignty,  simply  b» 
sause  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra  consdtuted  a  charge  on  those  revenues  ^ 
iii4  fimn  tUs  very  oirouinstance  probably  aroee  the  sabaequent  diipult 
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who  were  eonstently  in  revolt^  and  otter  nnan  tribee.  B:^ 
tensive  priyilegeii  were  granted  to  the  Bynntinea ;  reqpeo^ 
ing  the  dties  in  Asia  Ifinor,  the  king  deoJared  that  he  wonU 
oonoede  the  independence  of  the  old  free  dtiea  audi  aa 
Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  would  be  oontent  in  the  oaae  of 
the  others  with  a  mere  fbrnud  reoognition  of  hia  sapremaojr ; 
he  even  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  ready  to  aub- 
mit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  lUiodians.  In  European  Greece 
he  could  aafely  count  on  the  AetolianS|  and  he  hoped  tc 
induce  Philip  again  to  take  up  arms.  In  fiust^  a  fdan  of 
Hannibal  obtained  the  royal  approval,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  receive  from  Antioohus  a  fleet  of  100  sail  and  a 
knd  army  of  10,000  infkntry  and  1,000  cavalry,  and  was  to 
employ  them  in  kindling  first  a  third  Punic  war  in  Oaz^ 
thage,  and  then  a  second  Hannibalio  war  in  Italy ;  Tyrian 
emissaries  proceeded  to  Carthage  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  there  (p.  241).  Finally,  good  results  were 
anticipated  from  the  Spanish  insurrection,  which,  at  the  time 
when  Hannibal  left  Carthage,  was  at  its  height  (p.  250) 

While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  from  &r  and  wide 
AekoUan  against  Rome,  it  was  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions, 
JJ^Srt"  ^®  Hellenes  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  who, 
^*"^  while  they  were  of  least  moment,  took  the  most 

important  steps  and  acted  with  the  utmost  impatience.  The 
exasperated  and  arrogant  Aetolians  began  by  degrees  to 
persuade  themselves  that  Philip  had  been  vanquished  by 
them  and  not  by  the  Romans,  and  could  not  even  wait  till 
Antiochus  should  advance  into  Greece.  Their  policy  is 
briefly  expressed  in  the  reply,  which  their  itrateguB  gave 
sorm  afterwards  to  Flamininus,  when  he  requested  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Rome :  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  him  in  person,  when  the  Aetolian  army  should 
encamp  by  the  Tiber.  The  Aetolians  acted  as  the  agents 
of  the  Syrian  king  in  Greece  and  deceived  both  parties,  by 
representing  to  the  king  that  all  the  Hellenes  were  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  him  as  their  true  deliverer,  and 
by  telling  those  in  Greece  who  were  disposed  to  listen  tc 
them  that  the  landng  of  the  king  was  nearer  than  it  was  ir 
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reality.  Thus  thej  ac^ally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  fool 
ish  obstinacy  of  Nabis  to  break  the  peace  and  to  rekindle  \Zi 
Greece  the  flame  of  war  two  years  after  Flamininus's  de> 
parture,  in  the  spring  of  562 ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  missed  their  aim.  Nabis  attacked  Gythiumi 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  free  Laconians  that  by  the  last  treaty 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  took  it ;  but 
the  experienced  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  Philopoemen,  de- 
feated him  at  the  Barbosthenian  mountains,  and  the  tyrant 
brought  back  barely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army  to  his  capital, 
in  which  Philopoemen  shut  him  up.  As  such  a  commence 
ment  was  no  sufficient  inducement  for  Antiochus  to  come 
to  Europe,  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
Sparta,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  by  gaining  these  impor- 
tant towns  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  embark.  In  tbe  first 
place  they  thought  to  become  masters  of  Sparta,  by  arrang- 
ing that  the  Aetolian  Alexamenus  should  march  with  1,000 
men  into  the  town  under  pretext  of  bringing  a  contingent 
in  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  should  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  away  with  Nabis  and  of  occupying  the  town. 
This  was  done,  and  Nabis  was  killed  at  a  review  of  the 
troops ;  but,  when  the  Aetolians  dispersed  to  plunder  the 
town,  the  Lacedaemonians  found  time  to  rally  and  slew 
them  to  a  man.  The  city  was  then  induced  by  Philopoe- 
men to  join  the  Achaean  league.  This  laudable  project  of 
the  Aetolians  had  thus  not  only  deservedly  failed,  but  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  of  uniting  almost  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.  It  fared 
little  better  with  them  at  Chalcis,  for  the  Roman  party 
there  called  in  the  citizens  of  Eretria  and  Carystus  in 
Euboea,  who  were  fiivourable  to  Rome,  to  render  season- 
able aid  against  the  Aetolians  and  the  Chalcidian  exiles. 
On  the  other  hand  the  occupation  of  Demetrias  was  success- 
Id,  for  the  Magnetes  to  whom  the  dty  had  been  assigned 
were,  not  without  reason,  apprehensive  that  it  had  been 
promised  by  the  Romans  to  Philip  as  a  prize  in  return  foi 
his  ud  against  Artiochus ;  several  squadrons  of  Aetolian 
liorse  moreover  ruinaged  to  steal  into  the  town  under  thi 
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pretext  of  etoortiiig  EmylochiM,  the  recalled  head  of  thi 
oppoBitimi  to  Rome.  Time  tke  Magnetee  paaaad  ow 
partly  of  their  own  aooord,  partly  by  oompabioii,  to  the 
aide  of  the  Aetoliana,  and  the  latter  did  not  fidl  to  make 
good  use  of  the  fiict  at  the  court  of  the  Seleiicid. 

Antioohna  took  his  reaolution.    A  mptare  with  IkMB% 

^^gg^fo^h^  ^  *P^^  ^^  endeaTOura  to  postpone  it  1^  Hm 
gy^^  diplomatic  expedient  of  embaasiesy  could  no 
tiMBognm.  longer  be  avoided.  Aa  early  aa  the  apring  of 
561  Flamininua,  who  continued  to  ham  tba 
dedsive  voice  in  the  smate  aa  to  Eastern  affiura,  had  e» 
pressed  the  Roman  ulUroatum  to  the  envoya  of  the  king, 
Menippus  and  Hegeaianax ;  yix.,  that  he  should  either  eva^ 
cnate  Europe  and  dispose  of  Asia  at  his  pleaaurci  or  retak 
Thrace  and  submit  to  the  Roman  protectorate  over  Smymni 
Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  Troas.  These  demands  had 
been  again  discussed  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  stronghold  and 
head-quarters  of  the  king  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  spring  of 
562,  between  Antiochus  and  the  envoys  of  the 
senate,  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Publius  Villius ; 
and  they  had  separated  with  the  conviction  on  both  sides 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  no  longer  possible.  Thence- 
forth war  was  resolved  on  in  Rome.  In  that  very  summer 
of  562  a  Roman  fleet  of  30  sail,  with  3,000 
soldiers  on  board,  under  Aulus  Atilius  Serranus 
appeared  off  Gythium,  where  their  arrival  accelerated  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achaeana  and  Spai^ 
tans ;  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  any  attempts  at  o 
landing ;  a  land  army  was  expected  in  Greece  in  the  a«- 
tuiim.  In  the  spring  of  562  Flamininus,  by  direction  of  tko 
senate,  had  visited  Greece  to  thwart  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  evil 
effects  of  the  ill-timed  evacuation  of  the  country.  Tha 
At  tolians  had  already  gone  so  far  as  formally  to  declare 
war  in  their  diet  against  Rome.  But  Flamininus  succeeded 
m  preserving  Chalcis  to  the  Romans  by  throwinfi  into  it  a 
garrison  of  500  Achaeana  and  500  Pergamenes.    He  roadr 
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an  attempt  also  to  recover  Demetrias ;  and  the  Magnetei 
uravered.  Though  some  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  Antio 
chus  had  proposed  to  subdue  before  beginning  the  great 
war,  still  held  out,  he  could  no  longer  delay  his  landings 
unless  he  was  willing  to  let  the  Romans  recover  all  the 
advantages  which  they  had  surrendered  two  years  before  by 
withdrawing  their  garrisons  from  Greece.  He  collected  the 
vessels  and  troops  which  were  at  hand — he  had  but  40 
decked  vessels  and  10,000  infantry,  along  with  500  horse 
and  6  elephants — and  started  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
._  for  Greece,  where  he  landed  in  the  autumn  of 

562  at  Pteleum  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  im 
mediately  occupied  the  adjoining   Demetrias.     About  the 
same  time  a  Roman  army  of  nearly  25,000  men  under  the 
praetor  Marcus  Baebius  landed  at  Apollonia.   The  war  was 
thus  begun  on  both  sides. 

Everything  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  that  oom- 
▲ttitaddof  prehensively  planned  coalition  against  Rome, 
uie^minor  ^^  which  AntiochuB  Came  forward  as  the  head, 
^S*J^.  might  be  realized.  As  to  the  plan,  first  of  all, 
^^^  of  stirring  up  enemies  to  the  Romans  in  Car- 

thage and  Italy,  it  was  the  fate  of  Hannibal  at  tlie  court  of 
Epheaus,  as  through  his  whole  career,  to  have  projected  his 
noble  and  lofty  schemes  for  the  behoof  of  people  narrow- 
minded  and  mean.  Nothing  was  done  towards  their  execu- 
Uon,  except  that  some  Carthaginian  patriots  were  compro- 
mised ;  no  choice  was  lefl  to  the  Carthaginians  but  to  show 
unconditional  submission  to  Rome.  The  camarilla  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Hannibal — he  was  too  inconven- 
ieotly  great  for  court  cabals ;  and,  afler  having  tried  all 
aorta  of  absurd  expedients — such  aa  accusing  the  general^ 
with  whose  name  the  Romans  frightened  their  children,  of 
ecmoert  with  the  Roman  envoys — they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Antiochus  the  Great,  who  like  all  insignificant  mon* 
archs  plumed  himself  greatly  on  his  independence  and  was 
influenced  by  nothing  so  eas'dy  as  by  the  fear  of  being 
ruled,  into  the  wise  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  him 
self  to  be  thrown  mtc  the  shade  by  so  illustrious  a  man 
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Aooordinglj  it  was  In  solemn  oounoil  reaolTed  thst  tkt 
Phoenioian  should  be  employed  in  fiiture  onlj  for  subcrdii 
Date  enterprises  and  for  giving  advice — with  the  reservrntton^ 
of  course,  that  that  advice  should  never  be  followed,  Hac 
aibal  revenged  himself  on  the  mob  of  courtiers  by  acoqitipg 
every  commission  and  brilliantly  executing  all. 

In  Asia  Oappadods  adhered  to  the  great  king ;  Prusisi 
sittctor  of  Bithynia  on  the  other  hand  took,  as  usual,  the 
All*  xiBor.  g|^^  ^  ^  stronger.  King  Enmenes  remained 
fidthfiil  to  the  old  policy  of  his  house,  which  was  now  at 
length  to  yield  to  him  its  true  fruit.  He  had  not  only  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  oflers  of  Antiocfaus,  but  had  constantly 
urged  the  Romans  to  a  war,  from  which  he  anticipated  As 
aggrandisement  of  lus  kingdom.  The  BhodJans  snd  By^ 
xantines  likewise  joined  their  old  allies.  Egypt  too  took 
the  side  of  Rome  and  offered  support  in  supplies  snd  men ; 
which,  however,  the  Romans  did  not  accept. 

In  Europe  the  result  mainly  depended  on  the  position 
which  Philip  of  Ma(^onia  would  take  up.  True 
policy  ought  perhaps  to  have  induced  him,  not> 
withstanding  all  the  injuries  or  short-comings  of  the  past,  to 
unite  with  Antiochus.  But  Philip  was  ordinarily  influenced 
not  by  such  considerations,  but  by  his  likings  and  dislik 
ings;  and  his  hatred  was  naturally  directed  much  more 
against  the  Pithless  ally,  who  had  left  him  to  contend  alone 
with  the  common  enemy,  had  sought  merely  to  seize  his 
own  share  in  the  spoil,  and  had  become  a  burdensome 
neighbour  to  him  in  Thrace,  than  against  the  conqueror, 
who  had  treated  him  respectfully  and  honourably.  Antio 
eh  us  had,  moreover,  given  deep  offence  to  the  hot  temper  of 
Philip  by  the  setting  up  of  absurd  pretenders  to  the  Mace- 
donian crown,  and  by  the  ostentatious  burial  of  the  Mace- 
donian bones  bleaching  at  Cynoscephalae.  Philip  therefore 
placed  his  whole  force  with  cordial  zeal  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Romans. 

The  second  power  of  Greece,  the  Achaean  league,  ad- 
The  imrnr       hcred  no  less  decidedly  than  the  first  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Rome.     Of  the  smal«cr  powers,  the 
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Thessalians  and  the  Athenians  held  by  Rome ;  among  the 
latter  an  Achaean  garrison  introduced  by  Flamininus  into 
the  citadel  brought  the  pati'iotic  party,  which  was  somewhat 
numerous,  to  reason.  The  Epirots  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  both  parties.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  Aetolians  and  the  Magnetes  who  were 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Perrhaebianai, 
A.ntiochus  was  supported  only  by  Amynander,  the  weak 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  foolish  designs  on  the  Macedonian  crown ;  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, among  whom  the  party  opposed  to  Rome  was  still  at 
the  helm  ;  and  by  the  Eleans  and  Messenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  with  the 
Aetolians  against  the  Achaean s.  This  was  indeed  a  hopeful 
beginning ;  and  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  with  abso- 
lute powei',  which  the  Aetolians  decreed  to  the  great  king, 
seemed  insult  added  to  injury.  There  had  been,  as  usual, 
deception  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  the  countless  hordes  of 
Asia,  the  king  brought  up  a  force  scarcely  half  as  strong  as 
an  ordinary  cunsulnr  army ;  and  instead  of  the  open  arma 
with  which  all  the  Hellenes  were  to  welcome  their  deliverer 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  one  or  two  bands  of  klephts  and 
some  dissolute  bodies  of  citizens  fraternized  with  the  king. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  Antiochus  anticipated  the 
Antiodhus  Romans  in  Greece  proper.  Chalcis  was  gar- 
in  Oreeoe.  risoned  by  the  Greek  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
refused  the  first  summons ;  but  the  fortress  surrendered 
when  Antiochus  advanced  vnith  all  his  force ;  and  a  Roman 
division,  which  arrived  too  late  to  occupy  it^  was  annihi- 
lated by  Antiochus  at  Delium.  Euboea  was  thus  lost  to 
the  Romans.  Antiochus  also  made  an  attempt  in  winter,  in 
concert  with  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians,  to  gain  Thee- 
»aly ;  Thermopylae  was  occupied,  Pherae  and  other  towns 
were  taken,  but  Appius  Claudius  came  up  with  2,000  men 
from  Apollonia,  relieved  Larisa,  and  took  up  his  position 
there.  Antiochus,  tired  of  the  winter  campaign,  preferred 
to  return  to  his  pleasant  quarters  at  Chalcis,  where  the  time 
was  spent  merrily,  and  the  king  even,  in  spite  of*  his  fif^ 
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yeftrs  and  his  warlike  aoiiemet,  married  a  liiir  ChakUiaa. 
^^^^^  So  the  winter  of  6t)2-4l  pa«ed,  without  Antloi 

ehus  doing  much  more  than  e«^ing  letton 
hither  and  thither  through  Greece:  he  waged  wavi— a 
Boman  officer  remarked— by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  568  the  Roman  ataff  arrived 
g^  at    Apollonia.     Hie    commander-in-ehief  waa 

iiMiBoauH.  Manitts  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  but  an  able  general  feared  both  by  his  soldiers  and 
by  the  enemy ;  the  admiral  was  Gains  livius ;  and  amoqg 
the  military  tribunes  were  Marons  Poroiua  Gato,  the  oofr 
queror  of  Spain,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Flaoous,  who  afker 
the  old  Roman  wont  did  not  disdain,  although  they  had 
been  consuls,  to  reenter  the  army  as  simple  commanders 
of  l^ons.  They  brought  with  them  reinforcements  in 
ships  and  men,  including  Numidian  cavalry  and  Libyan  ele- 
phants sent  by  Massinissa,  and  the  permission  of  the  senate 
to  accept  auxiliary  troops  to  the  number  of  5,000  from  the 
extra-Italian  allies,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Roman 
forces  were  raised  to  about  40,000  men.  The  king,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  spring  had  gone  to  the  Aetolians  and  had 
thence  made  an  aimless  expedition  to  Acamania,  on  learn 
ing  the  arrival  of  Glabrio,  returned  to  his  head-quarters  to 
ftiegin  the  campaign  in  earnest.  But  through  his  own  incon- 
ceivable n^ligence  and  that  of  his  lieutenants  in  Asia  no 
reinforcements  reached  him,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  the 
weak  army — now  further  decimated  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion in  its  dissolute  winter-qnarters — with  which  he  had 
landed  at  Pteleum  in  the  autumn  of  the  pi*evious  year. 
The  Aetolians  too,  who  had  professed  to  send  such  enor* 
mous  numbers  into  the  field,  now,  when  their  support  was 
of  moment,  brought  to  their  commander-in-ehief  no  more 
than  4,000  men.  The  Roman  troops  had  already  begun 
operations  m  lliessaly,  where  the  vanguard  in  ccnoert  with 
the  Macedonian  army  arove  ihe  garrisons  of  Antiochus  out 
of  the  Thessalian  towns  ^nd  occupied  the  territory  of  tlw 
Atliamanes.  The  consul  with  the  main  army  followed ;  tbt 
whole  force  of  ^Jie  Romans  assembled  at  Larisa. 
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Instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  Asia  and  evacuat- 

Battieat  ^^^  *^®  ^®^^  before  an  enemy  in  every  respect 
TJjop'ao-  superior,  Antiochus  resolved  to  entrench  him- 
self at  Thermopylae,  which  he  had  oocapied, 
and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  great  army  from  Asin. 
lie  himself  took  up  a  position  in  the  principal  pass,  and 
commandexl  the  Aetolians  to  occupy  the  mountain-path,  by 
which  Xerxes  had  formerly  succeeded  in  turning  the  Spai*^ 
tans.  But  only  half  of  the  Aetolian  contingent  thought  fit 
to  comply  with  this  command  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
the  other  2,000  men  threw  themselves  into  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Heraclea,  where  they  took  no  other  part  in  the 
battle  than  that  of  attempting  during  its  progress  to  sur^ 
prise  and  plunder  the  Roman  camp.  Even  the  Aetolians 
posted  on  the  heights  discharged  their  duty  of  watching 
with  remissness  and  reluctance;  their  post  on  the  Calli- 
dromus  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  Cato,  and  the 
Asiatic  phalanx,  which  the  consul  had  meanwhile  assailed  in 
front,  dispersed,  when  the  Romans  hastening  down  the 
mountain  fell  upon  its  flank.  As  Antiochus  had  made  no 
provision  for  any  case  and  had  not  thought  of  retreat,  the 
army  was  destroyed  partly  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly 
during  its  flight;  with  difficulty  a  small  band  reached 
Demetrias,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  to  Chalcis  with 
500  men.  He  embarked  in  haste  lor  Ephesus;  Europe 
was  lost  to  him  all  but  his  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  even 
the  fortresses  could  be  no  longer  defended.  Chalcis  surren- 
Oweoeocoii.    ^^^^  ^  *^®  Romans,  and  Demetrias  to  Philip, 

gedbytbe  -^fho  received  permission — as  a  compensation 
for  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  and 
then  abandoned  by  orders  of  the  consul — to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  communities  that  had  gone  over  to  Antio- 
chus in  Thessaly  proper,  and  even  of  the  territories  border- 
ing on  Aetolia,  the  districts  of  Dolopia  and  Aperantia.  All 
the  Greeks  that  had  pronounced  in  &vour  of  Antiochus 
hastened  to  make  their  peace;  the  Epirots  humbly  besought 

pardon  for  their  ambiguous  conduct,  the  Boeotiaofl  surren- 
Vol.  n.— 14 
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dered  at  discretion,  tlie  Eleant  and  Menenians^  tlis  lattei 
after  SDme  struggle,  submitted  to  the  Aohaesns,  The  pr» 
diction  of  Hannibal  to  tbe  king  was  fulfilled,  that  no  depean 
denoe  at  all  could  be  plaoed  upon  the  Oredu,  who  would 
i^^^j^^^^^  submit  to  any  conqueror.  Even  the  Aetdians^ 
afthcAito*  when  their  corps  shut  up  in  Heradea  had  been 
compelled  after  obstinate  resistance  to  capitulate^ 
attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  sorely  provoked 
Romans ;  but  the  stringent  demands  of  the  Roman  consol. 
snd  a  consignment  of  money  seasonably  arriving  fronr. 
Antiochus,  emboldened  them  once  more  to  break  off  the 
negotiations  and  to  sustain  for  two  whole  months  a  mgp  in 
Naupaotus.  The  town  waa  already  reduced  to  eztremitiea, 
and  its  capture  or  capitulation  could  not  have  been  long 
delayed,  when  Flamininus,  oonstantiy  striving  to  save 
every  Hellenic  community  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
its  own  folly  and  from  the  severity  of  his  ruder  colleagues, 
interposed  and  arranged  in  the  first  instance  an  armistice  on 
tolerable  terms.  This  terminated,  at  least  for  the  moment| 
all  resistance  in  Greece. 

A  more  serious  war  was  impending  in  Asia — a  war 
Ifazitime  which  appeared  of  a  very  hazardous  character  on 
*»»  •^i        account  not  so  much  of  the  enemy  as  of  the 

nreparaaosit  * 

fercrMsing  great  distance  and  the  insecurity  of  the  com- 
munications with  home,  while  yet,  owing  to  the 
shortsighted  obstinacy  of  Antiochus,  the  struggle  could  not 
well  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  in  his  own  country.  The  first  object  was  to  secure 
the  sea.  The  Roman  fleet,  which  during  the  campaign  in 
Grreece  was  charged  with  the  task  of  interrupting  the  com* 
munication  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
had  been  successful  about  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Ther- 
mopylae in  seizing  a  strong  Asiatic  transport  fleet  near 
Andros,  was  thenceforth  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Romans  to  Asia  next  year  and  first 
of  all  in  driving  the  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the  Aegean  Sea« 
It  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cyssus  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
tongue  of  land  that  projects   from  Ionia  towards  Qiioa; 
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thither  the  Roman  fleet  proceeded  in  search  of  it,  consisting 
of  75  Roman,  24  Pergamene,  and  6  Carthaginian,  decked 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Graius  Livius.  The  Syrian 
admiral,  Polyxenidas,  a  Hhodian  emigrant,  had  only  70 
decked  vessels  to  oppose  to  it ;  but,  as  the  Roman  fleet  still 
expected  the  ships  of  Rhodes,  and  as  Polyxenidas  relied  on 
the  superior  seaworthiness  of  his  vessels,  those  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  particular,  he  immediately  accepted  battle.  At  the 
outset  the  Asiatics  succeeded  in  sinking  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels ;  but,  when  they  came  to  grapple,  Roman 
valour  prevailed,  and  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  swiflness 
of  their  rowing  and  sailing  that  the  enemy  lost  no  more 
than  23  ships.  During  the  pursuit  the  Roman  fleet  was 
joined  by  25  ships  from  Rhodes,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  in  those  waters  was  now  doubly  decisive.  The 
3nemy*s  fleet  thenceforth  kept  the  shelter  of  the  harbour  of 
Ephesus,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  a  second 
battle,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  allies  broke  up  for  the 
winter  ;  the  Roman  ships  of  war  proceeded  to  the  harbour 
of  Cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamus. 

Both  parties  were  busy  during  the  winter  in  preparing 
for  the  next  campaign.  The  Romans  sought  to  gain  over 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor ;  Smyrna,  which  had  perseveringly 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  get  possession  of  it, 
received  the  Romans  with  open  arms,  and  the  Roman  party 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Samoa,  Chios,  Erythrae,  Clazome- 
nae,  Phocaea,  Cyme,  and  other  places.  Antiochus  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing 
to  Asia,  and  with  that  view  he  made  zealous  naval  prepara- 
tions—employing Polyxenidas  to  flt  out  and  augment  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal  to  equip  a  new 
fleet  in  Lycia,  Syua,  and  Phoenicia;  while  he  further  col- 
lected in  Asia  Minor  a  powerful  land  army  from  all  regions 
of  his  extensive  empire,  Eariy  next  year  (564) 
the  Rjman  fleet  resumed  its  operations,  Gaius 
Livius  left  the  Rhodian  fleet — which  had  appeared  in  good 
time  tnis  year,  numbering  86  sail — to  observe  that  of  the 
enemy  in  the  offing  of  Ephesus,  and  went  with  the  greatei 
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portion  of  Ae  Romaa  and  Pergam/Nie  yesselo  to  tbe  HoUe» 
spont  in  aooordaace  with  his  instnictioosy  to  pave  tbe  waj 
for  the  passage  of  the  land  army  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortresses  there.    Sestus  was  already  occupied  and  Abydua 
reduced  to  extremities,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Khodian  fleet  recalled  hira.    The  Rhodian  admiral  Pausis- 
tratus,  lulled  into  security  by  the   representations  of  his 
countryman  that  he  wished  to  desert  from  Antiochus,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa ; 
be  himself  fell,  and  all  his  yessels  were  destroyed  except  five 
Rhodian  and  two  Coan  ships ;  Samos,  Phocaea,  and  Cyme  on 
hearing  the  news  went  oyer  to  Seleucus,  who  held  the  chief 
command  by  land  in  those  provinces  for  his  lather.     But 
when  the  Roman  fleet  arrived  partly  from  Cane,  partly 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  was  i^r  some  time  joined  by 
twenty  new  ships  of  the  Rhodians  at  Samoa,  Polyxenidas 
was  once  more  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Epbesus.     As  he  declined  the  oflered  naval  battle,  and 
a8,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  Roman  force,  an 
attack  by  land  was  out  of  the  question,  nothing  remained 
for  the  Roman  fleet  but  to  take  up  its  position  in  like 
manner  at  Samos.      A  division  meanwhile  proceeded  to 
Patara  on  the  Lycian  coast,  partly  to  relieve  the  Rhodians 
from   the  very   troublesome  attacks    that   were   directed 
against  them  from  that  quarter,  partly  and  chiefly  to  pre- 
vent the  hostile  fleet,  which  Hannibal  was  expected  to  bring 
up,  from  entering  the  Aegean  Sea.     When  the  squadron 
sent  against  Patara  achieved  nothing,  the  new  admirul  Lucius 
Aemilius  Regillus,  who  had  arrived  with  20  war-vessels 
from  Rome  and  had  relieved  Gains  Livius  at  Samos,  was  so 
mdignant  that  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  whole  fleet ; 
his  oflioers  with  difliculty  succeeded,  while  they  were  on 
their  voyage,  in  making  him  understand  that  the  primary 
object  was  not  the  conquest  of  Patara  but  the  command  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  and  in  inducing  him  to  return  to  Samoa. 
On  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucus  had  in  the  mean- 
while begun  the  siege  of  Pergamus,  while  Antiochus  with 
hia  chief  army  ravaged  the  Pergamene  territory  and  tiie  poa 
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sessions  of  the  Mytilenaeans  on  the  mainland ;  they  hoped 
to  crush  the  hated  Attalids,  before  Roman  aid  appeared. 
The  Roman  fleet  went  to  Elaea  and  the  port  of  Adramyt- 
tium  to  help  their  ally  ;  but,  as  the  admiral  wanted  troops, 
he  accomplished  nothing.     Pergamus  seemed  lost ;  but  the 
laxity  and  negligence  with  which  the  siege  was  conducted 
allowed  Eumenes  to  throw  into  the  city  Achaean  auxiliaries 
under  Diophanes,  whose  bold  and  successAil  sallies  com- 
pelled the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  Antiochus  had  entrusted 
with  the  siege,  to  raise  it.    In  the  southern  waters  too  the 
projects  of  Antiochus  were  frustrated.    The  fleet  equipped 
and  led  by  Hannibal,  after  having  been  long  detained  by 
the  constant  westerly  winds,  attempted  at  length  to  reaoh 
the  Aegean ;    but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  oflT 
Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  it  encountered  a  Rhodian  squadron 
under  Eudamus ;  and  in  the  battle,  which  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets,  the  excellence  of  the  Rhodian  ships  and  naval 
afficers  carried  the  victory  over  Hannibal's  tactics  and  his 
numencal  superiority.    It  was  the  first  naval  battle,  and 
the  last  battle  against  Rome,  fought  by  t^  great  Carthagin- 
ian.    The  victorious  Rhodian  fleet  then  took  its  station  at 
Patara,  and  there  prevented  the  intended  junction  of  the  two 
Asiatic  fleets.     In  the  Aegean  Sea  the  Romano-Rhodian 
fleet  at  Samoa,  after  being  weakened  by  detaching  the  Per- 
gamene  ships  to  the  Hellespont  to  support  the  land  army 
which  had  arrived  there,  was  in  its  turn  attacked  by  that  of 
Polyxenidas,  who  now  numbered  nine  sail  more  than  his 
opponents.    On  December  23  of  the  uncorrected  calendar, 
according  to  tht  corrected  calendar  about  the  end 
of  August,  in  564,  the  battle  took  place  at  the 
promontory  of  Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon ;  th« 
Romans  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  totally 
surrounded  the  left  wing,  so  that  they  took  or  sank  42  ships. 
An  inscription  in  Satumian  verse  over  the  temple  of  the 
Lares  Permarini,  which  was  built  in  the  Campus  Mai  tins  in 
memory  of  this  victory,  for  many  centuries  thereafter  pi^ 
daimed  to  the  Romans  how  the  fleet  of  the  Asiatics  had 
been  defeated  before  the  eyes  of  king  Antiochus  «nd  of  all 
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his  lind  anny,  and  how  the  RoniMit  dms  ^'Kttbd  tka 
mighty  strife  and  subdued  the  kings,"  Thenoelbrtfa  the 
enemy's  ships  no  longer  ventured  to  show  themselTea  €■ 
the  open  sea^  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  obstniot  tlib 
V(«88ing  of  the  Boman  land  army. 

The  oor.queror  of  Zama  had  been  sdeoted  at  Bomr  tc 
■iMdMoB  oonduot  the  war  on  the  Asiatie  continent ;  ha 
tolito.  practically  exercised  the  supreme  command  for 
the  nominal  commander-in-chie^  his  brother  Lucius  Sdj^ 
whose  intelleot  was  insignificant,  and  who  had  no  military  ca- 
pacity. The  reserve  hitherto  stationed  in  Lower  Italy  was 
destined  for  Greece,  the  army  under  Glabrio  for  Asia* 
when  it  became  known  who  was  to  command  it^  S^OOO  veli»* 
rans  from  the  Hannibalic  war  voluntarily  enrolled,  to  fig^ 
once  more  under  their  beloved  leader.  In  the  Roman  July, 
but  according  to  the  true  time  in  March,  the  Scipios  arrived  at 
the  army  to  commence  the  Asiatic  campaign ;  but  they  were 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  themselves  involved,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  desperate  Aetolians. 
The  senate,  finding  that  Flamininus  pushed  his  boundless 
consideration  for  the  Hellenes  too  far,  had  left  the  Aetolians 
to  choose  between  paying  an  utterly  exorbitant  war-contri-f 
bution  and  unconditional  surrender,  and  thus  had  driven  them 
anew  to  arms ;  none  could  tell  when  this  warfare  among 
mountains  and  strongholds  would  come  to  an  end.  Scipio  got 
rid  of  the  inconvenient  obstacle  by  concerting  a  six-months' 
armistice,  and  then  entered  on  his  march  to  Asia.  As  the 
one  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  only  blockaded  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  the  other,  which  was  coming  up  from  the  south,  might 
daily  arrive  there  in  spite  of  the  squadron  charged  to  inter* 
cepl  it,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  th^  land  route  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  In  that 
direction  no  real  obstacles  were  to  be  anticipated;  for 
Philip  of  Macedonia  might  be  entirely  depended  on,  Prusias 
king  oi  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
Roman  fleet  could  easily  establish  itself  in  the  straits.  The 
long  and  weary  march  along  the  coast  of  Macedonm  and 
Thrace  was  accomplished  without    material  loss;   Philip 
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made  provision  on  the  one  hand  for  supplying  their  wants 
on  the  other  for  their  friendly  reception  by  the  Thraciao 
barbarians.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  however,  parti} 
with  the  Aetolians,  partly  on  the  march,  that  the  army  onl} 
reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Myonnesus.  But  the  marvellous  good  fortune  of  Scipio 
DOW  in  A^ia,  as  formerly  in  Spain  and  Africa,  cleared  hit 
path  of  all  difficulties. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Myonnesus  Antiochus  so 
of      completely  lost  his  judgment,  that  in  Europe  he 


mu^Sfl     caused  the  strongly^arrisoned  and  well-provie* 

Bomi 


laiu. 


ioned  fortress  of  Lysimachia  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  garrison  and  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  restorer  of  their  city,  but  forgot  even  to 
withdraw  in  like  manner  the  garrisons  or  to  destroy  the 
rich  magazines  at  Aenus  and  Maronea ;  and  on  the  Asiatio 
coast  he  opposed  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  landing 
of  the  Romans,  but  on  the  contrary,  while  it  was  taking 
place,  spent  his  time  at  Sardes  in  upbraiding  destiny.  It  is 
scarcely  doubtful  that,  had  he  but  provided  for  the  defence 
of  Lysimachia  down  to  the  no  longer  distant  close  of  the 
summer,  and  moved  forward  his  great  army  to  the  Belles'* 
pont,  Scipio  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  o^  the  ii^uropean  shore,  in  a  position  far  fronr. 
being,  in  p  militaTy  or  political  point  of  view,  secure. 

While  the  liomans,  after  disembarking  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  paus^  for  some  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  to 
await  their  Ifsader  who  was  detained  behind  by  religious 
duties,  arohnssadors  from  the  great  king  arrived  in  their 
camp  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Antiochus  offered  half  th 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  his  European  pos 
sessions  as  well  as  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  that 
had  gone  over  to  Rome ;  but  Scipio  demanded  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  all  Asia  Minor.  The 
former  terms,  he  declared,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
the  army  still  been  before  Lysimachia,  or  even  on  the 
European  side  of  the  HellespcMit ;  but  they  did  not  suffice 
now,  when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  ani  knew  its  rider.    The 
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attempts  of  the  great  king  to  purchase  peace  from  hit 
antagonist  after  the  Oriental  manner  by  sums  of  money- 
he  offered  the  half  of  his  year's  revenues ! — ^failed  as  tliey 
deserved ;  the  proud  burgess,  in  return  for  the  gratuitoof 
restoration  of  his  son  who  had  fallen  a  captive,  rewarded 
the  great  king  with  the  friendly  advice  to  make  peace  OD 
any  terms.  This  was  not  in  reality  necessary  :  had  the  king 
possessed  the  resolution  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  draw  the 
enemy  aft;er  him  by  retreating  into  the  interior,  a  favourap 
ble  issue  was  still  by  no  means  impossible.  But  Antioehus^ 
irritated  by  the  probably  intentional  arrogance  of  hia 
antagonist,  and  too  indolent  for  any  persevering  and  con- 
sistent warfare,  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
expose  his  unwieldy,  heterogeneous,  and  undisciplined  mass 
of  an  army  to  the  shock  of  the  Roman  legions. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sipylus  not  far  from  Smyrna,  the 
MngnesiA.       Roman  troops  fell  in  with  the  enemy  late  in  the 
^  *  autumn  of  564.     The  force  of  Antiochus  num- 

bered close  on  80,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  cavalry  ; 
the  Romans — who  had  along  with  them  about  5,000  Achac- 
ans,  Pcrgamene^,  and  Macedonian  volunteers — had  not 
nearly  half  that  number,  but  they  wore  so  sure  of  victory 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  recovery  of  their  general  who 
had  remained  behind  sick  at  Elaea ;  Gnaeus  Domitius  took 
the  command  in  his  stead.  Antiochus,  in  order  to  be  able 
even  to  place  his  immense  mass  of  troops,  formed  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  were  placed  the  mass  of  the  light 
troops,  the  peltasts,  bowmen,  slingers,  the  mounted  archers 
of  the  Mysians,  Dahae,  and  Elymaeans,  the  Arabs  on  their 
dromedaries,  and  the  scythe-chariots.  In  the  second  dividon 
the  heavy  cavalry  (the  Cataphractae,  a  sort  of  cuirassiers) 
were  stationed  on  the  flanks ;  next  to  these,  in  the  inter- 
mediate division,  the  Gallic  and  Cappadocian  infantry  ;  and 
In  the  very  centre  the  phalanx  armed  after  the  Macedonian 
fiishion,  16,000  strong,  the  flower  of  the  arnf^,  which,  how 
ever,  had  not  room  in  the  narrow  space  and  had  to  ba 
drawn  up  in  double  files  32  deep.     In  the  space  between 
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the  two  divisions  were  placed  54  elephants,  distributed 
among  the  companies  of  the  phalanx  and  of  the  heavj^ 
cavalry.  The  Romans  stationed  but  a  few  squadrons  oc 
the  left  wing,  where  the  river  gave  protection ;  the  mass  of 
the  cavalry  and  all  the  light  armed  were  placed  on  the 
right,  which  was  led  by  Eumenes ;  the  legions  stood  in  the 
centre.  Eumenes  began  the  battle  by  despatching  hit 
archers  and  slingers  against  the  scythe-chariots  with  orders 
to  shoot  at  the  teams ;  in  a  short  time  not  only  were  these 
thrown  into  disorder,  but  the  camel-riders  stationed  next 
CO  them  were  also  carried  away,  and  even  in  the  second  line 
the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry  placed  behind  fell  into  con- 
fusion. Eumenes  now  threw  himself  with  all  the  Roman 
cavalry,  numbering  3,000  horse,  on  the  mercenary  infantry, 
which  was  placed  in  the  second  line  between  the  phalanx 
and  the  lefb  wing  of  heavy  cavalry,  and,  when  these  gave 
way,  the  cuirassiers  who  had  already  fallen  into  disorder 
also  fled.  The  phalanx,  which  had  just  allowed  the  light 
troops  to  pass  through  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
against  the  Roman  legions,  was  hampered  by  the  attack  of 
the  cavalry  in  flank,  and  compelled  to  stand  still  and  to 
form  front  on  both  sides — a  movement  which  the  depth  of 
its  disposition  favoured.  Had  the  heavy  Asiatic  cavalry 
been  at  hand,  the  battle  might  have  been  restored ;  but  the 
left  wing  was  shattered,  and  the  right,  IikI  by  Anttochus  in 
person,  had  driven  before  it  the  little  division  of  Roman 
cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  had  reached  the  lioman  camp, 
which  was  with  great  difficulty  defended  from  its  attack.  In 
this  way  the  cavalry  were  at  the  decisive  moment  absent 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  liomans  were  careful  not  to 
isaail  the  phalanx  with  their  l^ions,  but  sent  against  it  the 
archers  and  slingers,  not  one  of  whose  missiles  failed  to 
take  effect  on  the  densely  crowded  mass.  The  phalanx 
nevertheless  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till  the  ele- 
phants stationed  in  the  interstices  became  frightened  and 
broke  the  ranks.  Then  the  whole  army  dispersed  m 
tumultuous  flight ;  an  attempt  to  hold  the  camp  failed,  and 
'jnly  increased  the  number  of  the  dead  and  the  prisoners 
Vol.  IL— U* 
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The  estimate  of  the  low  of  AnUochus  at  50,000  men  i% 
eonddeimg  the  infinite  confusion, not  incredible;  thel^ona 
of  the  Romans  had  never  been  engaged,  and  the  vlctoiy 
which  gave  diem  a  third  oontinent^  coat  them  %i  horBemeB 
acd  300  foot  soldiers.  Asia  Minor  submitted;  inbliidiiig 
even  Ephesus,  whence  the  admiral  hastily  withdrew  hh  fleel^ 
and  Sardes  the  residence  of  the  courtb 

The  king  sued  for  peace  and  consented  to  the  terms 
OondiidoB  proposed  by  the  Romans^  which,  as  usual,  wen 
of  peaoe.  jyg^  ^  aM[xe  as  those  offered  before  the  batth 
and  consequently  included  the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  lUI 
they  were  ratified,  the  army  remidned  in  Asia  Minor  at  the 
expense  of  the  king ;  which  came  to  cost  him  not  less  than 
8,000  talents  (£730,000).  Antiochus  himself  in  his  cardeaa 
fashion  soon  got  over  the  loss  of  half  his  kingdom ;  it  was 
in  keeping  with  his  charActer,  that  he  declared  himself  grate- 
ful to  the  Romans  for  saving  him  the  trouble  of  governing 
too  large  an  empire.  But  with  the  day  of  Magnesia  Asia 
was  erased  from  Uie  list  of  great  states ;  and  never  perhaps 
did  a  great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so 
ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  under  this 
Antiochus  the  Great.  He  himself  was  soon  afterwards 
(567)  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Ely- 
mais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures 
of  which  he  had  sought  to  replenish  his  empty  coffers. 

After  having  obtained  the  victory,  the  Roman  govern- 
ExpediUon  uient  had  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor 
^SofiESa  *"^^^  ^^  Greece.  In  the  former  Antiochus  was 
Minor.  conquered,  but  his  allies  and  satraps  in  the  inte- 

lior,  the  Phrygian,  Cappadocian,  and  Paphlogonian  dynasts 
trusting  to  their  distance,  delayed  their  submission,  and  the 
Celts  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  not  strictly  been  in  alliance 
with  Antiochus  but  had  merely  after  their  custom  allowed 
him  to  raise  mercenaries  in  their  land,  in  like  manner  saw 
DO  reason  why  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Rciaans.  To  the  new  Roman  commander-in-chief,  Gnaeus 
Manlius  Volso,  who  in  the  spring  of  565  relieved 
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Lucius  Scipio  in  Asia  Minor,  this  state  of  things  afibrdod  a 
welcome  pretext  for  performing  in  his  turn  a  service  to  his 
country  and  asserting  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the 
Hellenes  in  Asia,  just  as  had  been  done  alieady  in  Spain 
and  Gaid ;  although  the  more  austere  met.  in  the  senate 
&iled  to  see  either  the  ground  or  the  object  of  such  a  war. 
The  consul  started  from  Ephesus,  levied  contributions  from 
the  cities  and  princes  on  the  upper  Maeandef  and  in  Pain^ 
phylia  without  cause  and  without  measure,  and  then  turned 
northward  against  the  Celts.  The  most  westerly  canton  of 
these,  the  Tolistobogi,  had  retired  with  their  property  to 
Mount  Olympus,  and  the  middle  canton,  the  Tectosages,  to 
Mount  Magaba,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  there,  till  winter  should  compel  the  for- 
eigners to  retire.  But  the  missiles  of  the  Roman  slingera 
and  archers — which  so  oflen  turned  the  scale  against  the 
Celts  unacquainted  with  such  weapons,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modem  times  fire-arms  have  turned  the 
scale  against  savage  tribes — forced  the  heights,  and  the  Celts 
succumbed  in  a  battle,  such  as  was  often  paralleled  both 
before  and  afterwards  on  the  Po  and  on  the  Seine,  but 
which  in  Asia  appears  no  less  singular  than  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  this  northern  race  emerging  amidst  the 
Greek  and  Phrygian  nations.  The  number  of  the  slain  at 
both  places  was  very  great,  and  that  of  the  prisoners  still 
greater.  The  survivors  escaped  over  the  Halys  to  the  third 
Celtic  canton  of  the  Trocmi,  whom  the  consul  did  not  dis- 
turb, as  he  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  frontier  agreed  on 
in  the  preliminaries  between  Scipio  and  Antiochua. 

The  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  were  regulated  partly  by  the 
109.  peace  with  Antiochus  (565),  partly  by  the  or- 

Jj^5Sj^  dinances  of  a  Romai.  commission  presided  over 
•**>»^  by  the  consul  Volso.     Antiochus  nad  to  furnish 

hostages,  one  of  whom  was  his  younger  son  of  the  same 
name,  and  to  pay  a  war-contribution — propoitional  in 
amount  to  the  treasures  of  Asia— of  15,000  Euboic  talents 
(£3,600,000),  a  fifth  of  which  was  to  be  paid  at  once  and  the 
remainder  in  twelve  a?  nual  instalments.      He  was  con: 
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pelled,  moreover,  to  cede  all  his  possessions  in  Eurcpc,  and 
all  the  territory  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of  the  rivet 
Halyjs  throughout  its  course,  and  of  the  mountain-chain  of 
the  Taurusy  which  separa*.es  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  so  that  lie 
retained  notliing  in  the  Anatolian  peninsula  but  Ciliciai 
His  protectorate  over  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
Asia  Minor  of  course  ceased.  Even  beyond  the  Roman 
frontier  Cappadocia  assumed  an  independent  attitude  tow 
ards  Asia  or  Syria,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleuddae  was 
now  more  commonly  and  appropriately  oalled;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  satraps  of  the  two  ArmeniaSy  Artaxiar 
and  Zariadris,  became  transformed,  under  the  influence  of 
Rome  if  not  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  treaty  of 
peace,  into  independent  kings  and  founders  of  new  dynasties. 
The  Syrian  king  forfeited  the  right  of  waging  aggressive 
war  against  the  states  of  the  West,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
defensive  war,  of  acquiring  territory  from  them  on  the  con* 
elusion  of  peace.  He  was  prohibited  from  navigating  the 
sea  to  the  w^est  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia 
with  ships  of  war,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  envoys, 
hostages,  or  tribute ;  from  keeping  more  than  ten  decked 
vessels,  except  in  the  event  of  a  di  lensive  war  ;  from  tam- 
ing war-elephants ;  and  finally,  from  levying  mercenaries 
in  the  western  states,  or  receiving  political  refugees  and  de- 
serters from  these  states  at  his  court  He  gave  up  the  ves- 
sels of  war  which  he  possessed  beyond  the  prescribed  num- 
ber, the  elephants,  and  the  political  refugees  who  had  taken 
shelter  with  him.  The  great  king  received,  by  way  of  com* 
pensation,  the  title  of  a  friend  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  state  of  Syria  was  thus  by  land  and  sea  completely  ani 
for  ever  dislodged  from  the  West ;  it  is  a  significant  indioa^ 
tion  of  the  feeble  and  loose  organization  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  great  states  con- 
quered by  Rome,  never  after  the  first  conquest  made  a 
■econd  appeal  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap]r«adocia,  whose  land  lay  beyono 
the  boundary  laid  down  by  the  Romans  for  their  protecto* 
rate,  escaped  w  tk  a  money  fine  of  600  talents  (£146,000)  • 
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which  was  afci  rwards,  on  the  intercession  of  his  son-in-law 
Eumenes,  abated  to  half  that  sum. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  retained  his  territciry  as  i* 
itoody  and  so  did  the  Celts;  but  they  were  obliged  U. 
protnise  that  they  would  no  longer  send  armed  bands  be- 
yond their  bounds — a  step  which  put  an  end  to  the  dis 
graceful  payments  of  tribute  which  many  of  the  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  made  to  them.  Rome  thus  conferred  on  the 
Asiatic  Grreeks  a  real  benefit,  which  they  did  not  fiiil  to  re- 
pay with  golden  chaplets  and  transcendental  panegyrics. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor  the  regulation  of 
Tiieftee  ^^®  territorial  arrangements  was  not  without 
OreekoMM.  difficulty,  especially  as  the  dynastic  policy  of 
Eumenes  there  catme  into  collision  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Hansa.  At  last  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  to  the 
following  effect.  All  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  free  and 
had  joined  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ma^ 
nesia,  had  their  liberties  confirmed,  and  all  of  them,  except- 
ing those  previously  tributary  to  Eumenes,  were  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  different  dynasts  for  the 
future.  In  this  way  the  towns  of  Dardanus  and  Ilium^ 
whose  andent  affinity  with  the  Romans  was  traced  to  the 
times  of  Aeneas,  became  free,  along  with  Cyme,  Smyrna, 
Clazomenae,  Erythrae,  Chios,  Colophon,  Miletus,  and  other 
names  of  old  renown.  Phocaea  also,  which  in  spite  of  its 
capitulation  had  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ro» 
man  fleet — although  it  did  not  Ml  under  the  category  desig- 
nated in  the  treaty — received  back  by  way  of  compensation 
its  territory  and  its  freedom.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Graeco-Asiatic  Hansa  acquired  additions  of  territory  and 
other  advantages.  Rhodes  of  course  received  most  con- 
sideration ;  it  obtained  Lycia  exclusive  of  Telmissus,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Caria  south  of  the  Maeander ;  besidesi 
Antiodius  guaranteed  the  property  and  the  claims  of  the 
Rhodians  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  exen-.ption 
firom  customs-dues  ^hioh  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed* 

All  the  rest,  forming  by  fiir  the  largest  share  of  thf 
spoil,  fell  to  the  Attalids,  whose  ancient  fidelity 
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Son^of'pJT    *^  Rome,  as  well  as  the  hardships  endured  by 
guniu.  Eumencs  in  the  war  and  his  personal  mer.t  in 

connection  with  this  issue  of  the  decisive  battle,  were  re* 
warded  by  Rome  as  no  king  ever  rewarded  his  ally.  En 
mencs  received,  in  Europe,  the  Chersonese  with  Lysi 
madiia;  in  Asia — ^in  addition  to  Mysia  which  he  already 
possessed — the  provinces  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont. 
Lydia  with  Ephesus  and  Sardcs,  the  northern  district  ol 
Caria  to  the  Maeander  with  Tralles  and  Magnesia,  Great 
Phryfiia  and  Lycaonia  along  with  a  portion  of  Cilicia,  the 
district  of  Milyas  between  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  and,  as  a 
port  on  the  southern  sea,  the  Lycian  town  Telmissoa. 
There  was  a  dispute  afterwards  between  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  regarding  Pamphylia,  whether  it  lay  on  this  side 
of  or  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  whether  accordingly  it  be- 
longed to  the  former  or  to  the  latter.  He  further  acquired 
the  protectorate  over,  and  the  right  of  receiving  tribute 
from,  those  Greek  cities  which  did  not  receive  absolute 
freedom ;  but  it  was  stipulated  in  this  case  that  the  cities 
should  retain  their  charters,  and  that  the  tribute  should  not 
be  heightened.  Moreover,  Antiochus  had  to  bind  himself 
to  pay  to  Eumenes  the  350  talents  (£85,000)  which  he 
owed  to  his  father  Attains,  an  I  likewise  to  pay  a  compensa- 
tion of  127  tiilents  (£31,000)  for  arrears  in  the  supplies  of 
corn.  Lastly,  Eumenes  obtained  the  royal  forests  and  the 
elephants  delivered  up  by  Antiochus,  but  not  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  burnt :  the  Romans  tolerated  no  naval 
power  by  the  side  of  their  own.  By  these  means  the  king- 
dom of  the  Attalids  became  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Asia 
what  Numidia  was  in  Africa,  a  powerful  state  with  an  abso- 
lute constitution  dependent  on  Rome,  destined  and  able  to 
keep  in  check  both  Macedonia  and  Syria  without  needing, 
except  in  extraordinary  CLses,  Roman  support.  With  this 
creation  dictated  by  policy  the  Romans  had  as  far  as  possi* 
blc  combined  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which 
was  dictated  by  republican  and  national  sympathy  and  by 
vanity.  About  the  affairs  of  the  mere  remote  East  beyond 
the  Taurus  and  Halys  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  gf'  < 
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themselves  no  concern.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  termi 
of  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  still  more  decidedly  by 
the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  senate  to  guarantee  to  the 
town  of  Soli  in  Cilicia  the  freedom  which  the  Rhodians  r» 
quested  for  it.  With  equal  fidelity  they  adhered  to  the 
fixed  principle  of  acquiring  no  direct  transmarine  possc» 
3ions.  After  the  Roman  fleet  had  made  an  expedition  to 
Crete  and  had  accomplished  the  release  of  the  Romans  sold 
thither  into  slavery,  the  fleet  and  land  army  left  Asia  tow* 
._  ards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  566 :  on  which 

occasion  the  land  army,  which  again  marched 
through  ThracCy  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
general  sufiered  greatly  on  the  route  firom  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Romans  brought  nothing  home  from  the 
Elast  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were  even  at  this  period 
usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape  assumed  by  the 
address  of  thanks — the  golden  chaplet. 

European  Greece  also  had  been  agitated  by  this  Asiatic 
fltiiiemeni  ^^>  ^^^  needed  re-organization.  The  Aetolians, 
of  Oreeoe.  ^j^^  YisA  not  yet  learned  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  insignificance,  had,  after  the  armistice  concluded 

with  Scipio  in  the  spring  of  564,  rendered  inter- 
confliote         course  between  Greece  and  Italy  difficult  and 
with^he         unsafe  by  means  of  their  Cephallenian  corsairs ; 
^  and  not  only  so,  but  even  perhaps  while  the 

armistice  yet  lasted,  they,  deceived  by  false  reports  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Asia,  had  the  folly  to  place  Amynan- 
der  once  more  on  his  Athamanian  throne,  and  to  carry  on 
a  desultory  warfare  with  Philip  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
him  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Thessaly,  in  the  course 
of  which  Philip  sufiered  several  discomfitures.  Afler  thi^, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Rome  replied  to  their  request  for 
peace  by  the  landing  of  the  consul  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

He  arrived  among  the  legions  in  the  spring  of 

565,  and  after  fifteen  days'  siege  gained  posses-  ■ 
sion  of  A  .ibracia  by  a  capitulation  honourable  for   thi 
garrison  ;  while  simultanecusly  the  Macedonians,  Illy  riant, 
Epirots,  Acarnani-iuis,  and  Achaeans  fell  upon  the  Aetollana 
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by  til  Air  dwaf  fish  thirst  for  aggrandiiementy  would  not  rsi 
lax  their  hold  on  the  town  of  Pleuron  in  Aetolia  wluoh 
they  had  occupied  during  the  war,  but  compelled  it  to  bei 
come  a  member  of  their  league ;  they  bought  Zaoyntbnt 
from  Amynander  the  lieutenant  of  the  last  possessor,  and 
would  gladly  have  acquired  Ae^na  also.  It  was  with 
reluctauoe  that  they  gave  up  the  former  island  to  Rome, 
and  they  heard  with  great  displeasure  the  good  advice  of 
Flamininus  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  their 
Peloponnesus. 

The  Aohaeans  believed  it  their  duty  to  display  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  state  all  the  more,  the  k 


Aoha«ui  they  really  had ;  they  talked  of  the  rights  of 
patriots.         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  faithful  aid  of  the  Achaeans  in 

the  wars  of  the  Romans ;  they  asked  the  Roman  envoys  at 
the  Achaean  diet  why  Rome  should  concern  herself  about 
Messene  when  Achaia  put  no  questions  as  to  Capua ;  and 
the  spirited  patriot,  who  had  thus  spoken,  was  applauded 
and  was  sure  of  votes  at  the  elections.  All  this  would 
have  been  very  right  and  very  digniBcd,  had  it  not  been 
much  more  ridiculous.  There  was  a  profound  justice  and  a 
still  more  profound  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  Rome, 
however  earnestly  she  endeavoured  to  establish  the  freedom 
and  to  earn  the  thanks  of  the  Hellenes,  yet  gave  them  noth- 
ing but  anarchy  and  reaped  nothing  but  ingratitude.  Un- 
doubtedly very  generous  sentiments  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellenic  antipathy  to  the  protecting  power,  and  the 
personal  bravery  of  some  of  the  men  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  movement  was  unquestionable;  but  this  Achaean 
patriotism  remained  not  the  less  a  folly  and  a  genuine  his- 
torical caricature.  With  all  that  ambition  and  all  that 
national  susceptibility  the  whole  nation  was,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  sense  of 
tmpoten'^.  Every  one  was  constantly  listening  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  Rome,  the  liberal  man  no  less  than  the 
servile ;  they  tnankcd  heaven,  when  the  dreaded  decree  was 
not  issued  ;  they  were  sulky,  when  the  senate  gave  them  tc 
understand  that  they  would  do  well  to  yield  voluntarily  in 
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order  that  they  might  not  need  to  be  compelled ;  they  did 
what  they  were  obliged  to  do,  if  possible,  in  a  way  offen- 
sive to  the  Romans,  "  to  save  forms ; "  they  reported,  ex 
plained,  delayed,  equivocated,  and  when  all  this  would  m 
longer  avail  yielded  with  a  patriotic  sigh.  Their  proceed* 
Ings  might  have  claimed  indulgence  at  any  rate,  if  not  ap« 
proval,  had  their  leaders  been  resolved  to  fight,  and  had 
they  preferred  the  destruction  of  the  nation  to  its  bondage ; 
but  neither  Philopoemen  nor  Lycortas  thought  of  any  such 
political  suicide — they  wished,  if  possible,  to  be  free,  but 
they  wished  above  all  to  live.  Besides  all  this,  the  dreaded 
intervention  of  Rome  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  was 
not  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  Romans,  but  was  always  in- 
voked by  the  Greeks  themselves,  who,  like  boys,  brought 
down  on  their  own  heads  the  rod  which  they  feared.  The 
reproach  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  the  mass  of  the  learned 
in  Hellenic  and  post-Hellenic  times — that  the  Romans 
strove  to  stir  up  internal  discord  in  Greece — is  one  of  the 
most  foolish  absurdities  which  scholars  dealing  in  politics 
have  ever  invented.  It  was  not  the  Romans  that  carried 
strife  to  Greece — which  in  truth  would  have  been  **  carry* 
ing  owls  to  Athens  ^ — ^but  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  die> 
sensions  to  Rome. 

The  Achaeans  in  particular,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
^^^  enlarge  their  territory,  totally  failed  to  see  how 

iwe«nth«       much  it  would  have  been  for  their  own  good 
nidSpaiw       that  Flamininus  had  not  incorporated  the  towns 


of  Aetolian  sympathies  with  their  league,  acv 
quired  in  Laccdaemon  and  Messene  a  very  hydra  of  inte»- 
tine  strife.  Members  of  these  communities  were  incessantly 
at  Rome,  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be  released  from  the 
odious  connection  ;  and  amongst  them,  characteristicalljr 
enough,  were  even  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  Achaeans 
for  their  return  to  their  native  land.  The  Achaean  league 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  work  of  reformation  and 
restoration  at  Sparta  and  Messene ;  the  wildest  refugees 
from  these  quarters  dictated  the  measures  of  the  diet 
Fooi  years  after  the  nominal  admission  of  Sparta  to  the 
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oonfederacj  matters  came  to  an  open  war  and  to  ab  in- 
sanely thorough  restoration,  in  which  all  the  slaves  ott 
whom  Nabis  had  conferred  citizenship  were  once  more  sold 
into  slavery,  and  a  colonnade  was  built  from  the  proceeds 
in  the  Achaean  city  of  Megalopolis ;  the  old  state  of  prop 
crty  in  Sparta  was  re-established,  the  laws  of  Lycui^s 
were  superseded  by  Achaean  laws,  and  the  walls  wort 
pulled  down  (566).  At  last  the  Roman  senate 
was  summoned  by  all  parties  to  arbitrate  in 
reference  to  the  whole  matter — an  annoying  task,  which  was 
the  righteous  punishment  of  the  sentimental  policy  that  the 
senate  had  pursued.  Far  from  mixing  itself  up  too  much 
in  thesse  affairs,  the  senate  not  only  bore  the  sarcasms  of 
Achaean  conceit  with  exemplary  composure,  but  even  nianN 
fested  a  culpable  indiiference  while  the  worst  outrages  were 
committed.  There  was  cordial  rejoicing  in  Achaia  when, 
after  that  restoration,  the  news  arrived  from  Rome  that  the 
senate  had  found  fault  with  it,  but  had  not  annulled  it. 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Rome,  except 
that  the  senate,  shocked  at  the  judicial  murder  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  Spartans  committed  by  the  Achaeans,  deprived 
the  diet  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Spartans — truly  a 
heinous  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  !  The  Roman  statesmen  gave  themselves  as 
little  concern  as  possible  about  this  tempest  in  a  nut-shell, 
as  is  best  shown  by  the  many  complaints  regarding  the 
Buperficial,  contradictory,  and  obscure  decisions  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  in  fact,  how  could  its  decisions  be  expected  to  be  clear, 
when  there  were  four  parties  from  Sparta  simultaneously 
speaking  against  each  other  at  its  bar  ?  Then  the  personal 
impression,  which  most  of  these  Peloponnesian  statesm^ 
produced  in  Rome,  was  not  favourable ;  even  Flamininua 
shook  his  head,  when  one  of  them  showed  him  on  the  one 
day  how  to  perform  some  dance,  and  on  the  next  enteiv 
tained  him  with  affairs  of  state.  Matters  went  so  far,  that 
the  senate  at  last  lost  patience  and  ii) formed  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  that  it  could  no  longer  listen  to  them,  and  that  they 
Its.  1. light  do   what  they   chose   (5TO).    This  wan 
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natural  enougby  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  not  right ;  situated 
as  the  Bomans  were,  they  were  under  a  moral  and  political 
obligation  earnestly  and  consistently  to  rectify  this  melan* 
oholy  state  of  things.  Callicrates  the  Achaean,  who  wenl 
to  the  senate  in  575  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  de- 
mand a  consistent  and  sustained  intervention,  may  have 
had  somewhat  less  worth  as  a  man  than  his  countryman 
Philopoemen  who  was  the  main  founder  of  that  patriotic 
policy  ;  but  he  was  in  the  right. 

llius  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  now 
Death  of  embraced  all  the  states  from  the  eastern  to  the 
Hannihiii.  western  end  of  the  Mediterraneau.  There  no» 
where  existed  a  state  that  the  Romans  would  have  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  fear.  But  there  still  lived  a  man  to  whom 
Rome  accorded  this  rare  honour — the  homeless  Cartha- 
ginian, who  had  raised  in  arms  against  Rome  first  all  the 
West  and  then  all  the  East,  and  whose  schemes  had  been 
frustrated  solely  perhaps  by  infamous  aristocratic  policy  in 
the  one  case^  and  by  stupid  court  policy  in  the  oUier.  Adp 
tiochus  had  been  obliged  to  bind  himself  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  deliver  up  Hannibal ;  but  the  latter  had  escaped, 
first  to  Crete,  then  to  Bithynia,*  and  now  lived  at  the  court 
of  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  employed  in  aiding  the  latter 
in  his  wars  with  Eumenes,  and  victorious  as  ever  by  sea 
and  by  land.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  desirous  of  stirring 
up  Prusias  also  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  a  folly,  which,  as 
it  is  told,  sounds  very  &r  fi*om  credible.  It  is  more  cer- 
tain that,  while  the  Roman  senate  deemed  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  have  the  old  man  hunted  out  in  his  last  asylum 
—for  the  tradi^jon  which  inculpates  the  senate  appears  to 
deserve  no  credit — FlamininuS|  whose  restless  vanity  sought 
tiler  new  opportunities  for  great  achievements,  undortook 


*  The  story  that  he  went  to  Annenia  and  at  the  request  of  king 
Artazias  built  the  town  of  Artazata  oo  the  A  raxes  (Strabo,  xl  p.  628; 
Plutarch,  Lue.  81),  is  certainly  a  fiction ;  but  it  is  a  striking  cirounii 
stance  that  Hannibal  should  have  become  mixed  up,  almost  like  Alex 
ander,  witb  Oriental  ftbleSi 
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on  hb  own  part  to  delivw  Roma  iroin  Hnmibd  as  be  had 
dellTered  the  Greeka  from  their  diaui%  and,  if  not  to  wide 
hich  waa  not  diplomatic— at  any  rate  to  whet  and  tc 
point,  the  da^er  against  the  greatest  man  of  his  tima 
Prusias,  the  most  pitiful  among  the  pitiful  prinoea  if  Asia 
was  delighted  to  grant  the  little  fiiTour  whidi  the  Boman 
envoy  in  ambiguous  tenna  requested ;  and,  when  Hannibal 
saw  his  house  beset  by  ssssssins,  he  took  poison.  He  had 
long  been  prepared  to  do  so,  adds  a  Roman,  for  he  knew 
tlie  Romans  and  the  fiuth  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  death 
ia  uncertain;  probably  he  died  in  the  lifter  half  of  the 
year  671,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  When  ha 
was  born,  Rome  was  contending  with  doubtfiil 
success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  West  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  hia 
own  last  battle  with  the  Romans  against  the  vessels  of  his 
native  city  which  had  itself  become  Roman ;  and  he  was 
constrained  at  last  to  remain  a  mere  spectator  while  Rome 
overpowered  the  East  as  the  tempest  overpowers  the  ship 
that  has  no  one  at  the  helm,  and  to  feel  that  he  alone  was 
the  pilot  that  could  have  weathered  the  storm.  There  waa 
lefl  to  him  no  further  hope  to  be  disappointed,  when  he 
died ;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
kept  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy. 

About  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  same  year,  died 
iiwtii  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  whom  the  Romans  were  wont  to 
MpJo.  call   his  conqueror,   Publius  Scipio.     On  him 

fortune  had  lavished  all  the  successes  which  she  denied  to 
bis  antagonist — successes  which  did  belong  to  him,  and  sue- 
OGsses  which  did  not.  He  had  added  to  the  empire  Spain, 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  Rome,  which  he  had  found  merely 
the  first  community  of  Italy,  was  at  his  death  mistress  of 
the  civilized  world.  He  himself  had  so  many  titles  of  vi^y 
tory,  that  some  of  them  were  made  over  to  his  brother  and 
Ids  cousin.*  And  yet  he  too  spent  his  last  years  in  bitter 
fezation,  and  died  when  little  more  than  fifty  jears  of  agt 

*  AfrioaavB,  Ailagtniii,  Hlipslhw. 
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in  voluntary  banishment,  leaving  orders  to  his  relatives  not 
to  bury  his  remains  in  the  city  for  which  he  had  lived  and 
in  which  hb  ancestors  reposed.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
what  drove  him  from  the  city.  The  charges  of  corruption 
nnd  embezzlement,  which  were  directed  against  him  and 
still  more  against  his  brother  Lucius,  were  beyond  doubt 
i5inpty  calumnies,  which  do  not  satisfactorily  account  fur 
such  irritation  of  feeling ;  although  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  instead  of  simply  vindicating  himself  by 
means  of  his  account-books,  he  tore  them  in  pieces  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people  and  of  his  accusers,  and  summoned  the 
Romans  to  accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  The 
people  left  the  accusers  on  the  spot,  and  followed  Scipio  to 
the  Capitol ;  but  this  was  the  last  glorious  day  of  that 
illustrious  man.  His  proud  spirit,  his  belief  that  he  was 
different  from,  and  better  than,  other  men,  his  very  decided 
fiimily-policy,  which  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Lucius 
especially  brought  forward  a  clumsy  man  of  straw  as  a 
hero,  gave  offence  to  many,  and  not  without  reason.  While 
genuine  pride  protects  the  heart,  an*ogance  lays  it  open  to 
every  blow  and  every  sarcasm,  and  corrodes  even  an  origi- 
nally noble-minded  spirit.  It  is  throughout,  moreover,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  natures  as  that  of 
Scipio— strange  mixtures  of  genuine  gold  and  glittering 
tinsel — ^that  they  need  the  good  fortune  and  the  brllianoe 
of  youth  in  order  to  exercise  their  charm,  and,  when  tUi 
charm  begins  to  &de.  it  is  the  charmer  himself  that  n  niofl 
paiiifiilly  conadous  cf  the  changa 


CHAPTER  X 

fBB  THIRD   MAOBDONIAV  WAE. 

Pbiup  of  Maosdovia  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  tretfe' 
iNMAtkiw-  meat  which  he  met  with  from  the  Romans  after 
phiiip'with  ^^  peace  with  Antiochus ;  and  the  subsequent 
^^^^'  course  of  events  was  not  fitted  to  appease  hia 

wrath.  His  neighbours  in  Greece  and  Hirace,  mostly  com- 
munities that  had  once  trembled  at  the  Macedonian  name 
not  less  than  now  they  trembled  at  the  Roman,  made  it 
their  business,  as  was  natural,  to  retaliate  on  the  fallen  great 
power  for  all  the  injuries  which  since  the  times  of  Philip 
the  Second  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Macedonia. 
The  empty  arrogance  and  venal  anti-Macedonian  patriotism 
of  the  Hellenes  of  this  period  found  vent  at  the  diets  of  the 
different  confederacies  and  in  ceaseless  complaints  addressed 
to  the  Roman  senate.  Philip  had  been  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  retain  what  he  had  taken  from  the  Actolians ;  but 
in  Thessaly  the  confederacy  of  the  Magnctes  alone  had 
formally  joined  the  Aetolians,  while  those  towns  which 
Philip  had  wrested  from  the  Aetolians  in  two  of  the  other 
Thessalian  confederacies — the  Thessalian  in  its  narrower 
sense,  and  the  Perrhaebian — were  demanded  back  by  the 
latter  on  the  ground  that  Philip  had  only  liberated  these 
towns,  not  conquered  them.  The  Athamaiies  conceived  that 
lh(?y  might  request  tlieir  freedom  ;  and  Eumenes  demanded 
Uie  maritime  cities  which  Antiochus  had  possessed  in  Thrace 
proper,  especially  Aenus  and  Maronea,  although  in  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  the  Thracian  Chcrsor.eso  alone  had 
bcijn  expressly  promised  to  him.  All  these  complaints  and 
numerous  minor  ones  from  all  the  neighbours  of  Philip  as 
to  his  supporting  king  Prusias  against  Eumenes,  as  to  com- 
petitj  m  in  trade,  as  to  the  violation  of  contracts  and  the 


9eudjig  oi  oattle,  were  poured  forth  at  Rome.  The  king  of 
MaoedoniA  had  to  submit  to  be  accused  by  the  soTereign 
rabble  before  the  Bomau  senate,  and  to  accept  juatice  or 
iujustice  as  the  senate  chose ;  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
judgment  constantly  going  against  him  ;  he  had  to  submit 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  Thracian  coast  and  from 
the  Thessalian  and  Perrhaebian  towns^  and  courteously  to 
receive  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  came  to  see  whether 
everything  required  had  been  properly  done.  The  Romans 
were  not  so  indignant  against  Philip  as  they  had  been 
against  Carthage ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  many  respects  even 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  ruler;  there  was 
not  in  his  case  so  reckless  a  violation  of  forms  as  in  that  of 
Libya ;  but  the  situation  of  Macedonia  was  at  bottom  sub 
stantially  the  same  as  that  of  Carthage.  Philip,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  man  to  submit  to  this  infliction  with 
Phoenician  patience.  Passionate  as  he  was,  he  had  after  his 
defeat  been  more  indignant  with  his  faithless  ally  than  with 
his  honourable  antagonist ;  and,  long  accustomed  to  pursue 
a  policy  not  Macedonian  but  personal,  he  had  regarded  the 
war  with  Antioohus  simply  as  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
instantaneously  revenging  himself  on  the  ally  who  had  dis- 
gracefully deserted  and  betrayed  him.  This  object  he  had 
attained ;  but  the  Romans,  who  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
Macedonian  was  influenced  not  by  friendship  for  Rome,  but 
by  enmity  to  Antiochus,  and  who  were  by  no  means  in  the 
habit  of  regulating  their  policy  by  such  feelings  of  liking 
and  disliking,  had  carefully  abstained  from  bestowing  any 
material  advantages  on  Philip,  and  had  preferred  to  confer 
their  favours  on  the  Attalida.  From  their  first  elevation 
the  Attalida  had  been  at  vehement  feud  with  Macedonia, 
and  were  politically  and  personally  the  objects  of  Philip's 
bitterest  hatred ;  of  all  the  Eastern  powers  they  had  con* 
tributed  most  to  maim  Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  to  extend 
the  protectorate  of  Rome  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  last  war, 
when  Philip  had  voluntarily  and  loyally  embraced  the  side 
of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  part  with  Rome 
k^T  the  sake  of  their  very  existence.  The  Romans  had 
Vol.  11—16 
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made  use  of  these  Attalids  for  the  purpose  of  reoonatraedng 
in  all  essential  points  the  kingdom  of  LjsimaohiiB-'-tiia 
destruction  of  which  had  been  the  most  important  achieTe* 
mcnt  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  aA«r  Alexander— and  of 
placing  alongside  of  Macedonia  a  state,  which  was  its  equal 
ill  point  of  power  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  client  of 
K<ime.  In  Uie  special  circumstances  a  wise  sovereign,  d^ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  would  perhaps  have 
resolved  not  to  resume  the  unequal  struggle  with  Rome; 
but  Philip,  in  whose  character  the  sense  of  honour  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  noble,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  the 
most  potent  of  all  ignoble,  motives,  was  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  timidity  or  of  resignation,  and  nourished  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart  a  determination  once  more  to  try  the  haaard  of 
the  game.  When  he  received  the  report  of  fresh  invectivesi 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  launched  against  Macedonia  at  the 
Thessalian  diets,  he  replied  with  the  line  of  Theocritus,  that 
his  last  sun  had  not  yet  set.* 

Philip  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  the  concealment 
of  his  designs  a  calmness,  earnestness,  and  per- 
rearaof  severance  which,  had  ho  shown  them  in  better 

times,  would  perhaps  have  given  a  different  turn 
to  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  particular  the  submissive- 
ness  towards  Rome,  by  which  he  purchased  the  time  indis- 
pensable for  his  objects,  formed  a  severe  trial  for  the  fierce 
and  haughty  man ;  nevertheless  he  courageously  endured  it, 
although  his  subjects  and  the  innocent  occasions  of  the  quar^ 
rel,  such  as  the  unfortunate  Maronea,  paid  severely  for  the 
suppression  of  his  resentment.  It  seemed  ao  if  war  could 
not  but  break  out  as  early  as  571  ;  but  by  Phi- 
lip's instructions,  his  younger  son,  Demetrius, 
fiTected  a  reconciliation  between  his  father  and  Rome,  where 
he  had  lived  some  years  as  a  hostage  and  was  a  great  favour^ 
ite.  The  senate,  and  particularly  Flamininus  who'  managed 
Greok  afiairs,  sought  to  form  a  Roman  party  in  Macedonia 
that  would  be  able  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  Philijp^ 
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which  of  course  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and  had 
selected  as  its  head  and  perhaps  as  the  future  king  of  Maco« 
donia,  the  younger  prince  who  was  passionately  attached  to 
Rome.  With  this  view  they  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under* 
stood  that  the  senate  forgave  the  father  for  the  sake  of  th<^ 
son ;  the  natural  effect  of  which  was,  that  dissensions  arifsi 
in  the  royal  household  itself,  and  that  the  king^s  elder  son, 
Perseus,  who,  although  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  dis- 
paragement, was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  succession, 
sought  to  ruin  his  brother  as  his  future  rival.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Demetrius  was  a  party  to  the  Roman  intrigues; 
it  was  only  when  he  was  falsely  suspected  that  he  was  forced 
to  become  guilty,  and  even  then  he  intended,  apparently, 
nothing  more  than  flight  to  Rome.  But  Perseus  took  care 
that  his  father  should  be  duly  informed  of  this  design ;  an 
intercepted  letter  from  Flamininus  to  Demetrius  did  the 
rest,  and  induced  the  father  to  give  orders  that  his  son 
should  be  put  to  death.  Philip  learned,  when  it  was  too 
late,  the  intrigues  which  Perseus  had  concocted ;  and  death 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  meditating  the  punishment  of  the 
fratricide  and  his  exclusion  from  the  throne.    He 
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died  in  575  at  Demctrias,  in  his  fifly-ninth  year. 
He  left  behind  him  a  shattered  kingdom  and  a  distracted 
household,  and  with  a  broken  heart  confessed  to  himself 
that  all  his  toils  and  all  his  crimes  had  been  in  vain. 

His  son  Perseus  then  entered  on  the  government,  with- 
King  Pw^  ^^*  encountering  opposition  either  in  Macedonia 
"^^  or  in  the  Roman  senate.     He  was  a  man  of 

stately  aspect,  expert  in  all  gymnastic  exercises,  reared  in 
the  camp  and  accustomed  to  command,  imperious  like  his 
father  and  unscrupuloiis  in  the  choice  of  his  means.  Wine 
Bud  women,  which  too  often  led  Philip  to  forget  the  dutiea 
of  government,  had  no  charm  for  Perseus ;  he  was  as  steady 
and  persevering  as  his  father  had  been  thoughtless  andim* 
Dulsive.  Philip,  a  king  while  still  a  boy,  and  attended  by 
success  (hiring  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  had  been 
spoiled  and  ruined  by  destiny  ;  Perseus  ascended  the  throne 
in  his  thirty-first  year,  and,  as  he  had  while  yet  a  boy  borne 
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a  part  in  the  unhappy  war  with  Rome  and  had  grown  ii( 
under  the  pressure  of  humiliation  and  under  the  idea  that  a 
rerival  of  the  state  was  at  hand,  so  he  inherited  along  with 
the  Idngdom  the  troubles,  resentments,  and  hopes  of  his 
fiither.  In  fiict  he  entered  with  the  utmost  determination 
on  the  continuanoe  of  his  fiuher's  worlL,  and  prepared  more 
lealouslj  than  ever  for  war  against  Rome ;  he  was  stimu- 
lated, moreover,  by  the  refleetiOn,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
indebted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Romans  for  his  wearing  the 
diadem  of  Macedonia.  The  proud  Macedonian  nation  look- 
ed with  pride  upon  the  prince  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  marching  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
youth ;  his  countrymen,  and  many  Hellenes  of  every  varie- 
ty of  lineage,  conceived  that  in  him  they  had  found  the 
proper  general  for  the  impending  war  of  liberation.  But 
he  was  not  what  he  seemed.  He  wanted  Philip's  genius 
and  Philip's  elasticity, — ^those  truly  royal  qualities,  which 
success  obscured  and  tarnished,  but  which  under  the  purify- 
ing power  of  adversity  recovered  their  lustre.  Philip  was 
self-indulgent,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  course  ;  but 
when  there  was  occasion,  he  found  witliin  himself  the  vigour 
necessary  for  speedy  and  earnest  action.  Perseus  devised 
comprehensive  and  subtle  plans,  and  prosecuted  them  with 
unwearied  perseverance;  but,  when  the  moment  arrived 
for  action  and  his  plans  and  preparations  confronted  him  in 
stem  reality,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  work.  As  is 
the  wont  of  narrow  minds,  the  means  became  to  him  the 
end ;  he  heaped  up  treasures  on  treasures  for  war  with  the 
Romans,  and,  when  the  Romans  were  in  the  land,  he  was 
unable  to  part  with  his  golden  pieces.  It  is  a  significant  in- 
dication  of  character  that  afler  defeat  the  father  first  has* 
tened  to  destroy  the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  com* 
promise  him,  whereas  the  son  took  his  treasure-chests  and 
embarked.  In  ordinary  times  he  might  have  made  ai2 
average  king,  as  good  as  or  better  than  many  others ;  but 
he  was  not  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  which 
was  from  the  first  a  hopeless  one  unless  some  extraordinarj 
man  should  become  the  soul  of  the  movement 
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The  power  of  Macedonia  was  far  from  inoonsiilerable 
BMODTCMof  '^^  devotion  of  the  land  to  the  hoiise  of  the 
Macedoma.  Antigonids  was  unimpaired ;  in  this  one  respect 
the  national  feeling  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of 
political  parties.  A  monarchical  constitution  has  the  great 
advantage,  that  every  change  of  sovereign  supersedes  old 
resentments  and  quarrels  and  introduces  a  new  era  of  differ- 
ent men  and  fresh  hopes.  The  king  had  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  this,  and  had  begun  his  reign  with  a  general 
Amnesty,  with  the  recall  of  fugitive  bankrupts,  and  with  the 
remission  of  arrears  of  taxes.  The  hateful  severity  of  the 
father  thus  not  only  yielded  benefit,  but  conciliated  affection, 
to  the  son.  Twenty-six  years  of  peace  had  partly  of  them- 
selves  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  Macedonian  populatioD, 
partly  given  opportunity  to  the  government  to  take  serious 
steps  towards  rectifying  this  which  was  really  the  weak 
point  of  the  land.  Philip  urged  the  Macedonians  to  marrj 
and  raise  up  children ;  he  occupied  the  coast  towns,  whose 
inhabitants  he  carried  into  the  interior,  with  Thradan  colo- 
nists of  reliable  valour  and  fidelity.  He  formed  a  barrier 
on  the  north  to  check  once  for  all  the  desolating  incursions 
of  the  Dardani,  by  converting  the  space  intervening  between 
the  Macedonian  frontier  and  the  barbarian  territory  into  a 
desert,  and  by  founding  new  towns  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. In  short  he  took  step  by  step  the  same  course  in 
Macedonia,  as  Augustus  afterwards  took  when  he  laid  afresh 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  army  was 
numerous — 30,0(K)  men  without  reckoning  contingents  and 
hired  troops — and  the  younger  men  were  well  exercised  in 
the  constant  border  warfare  with  the  Thracian  barbariana 
It  is  strange  that  Philip  did  not  try,  like  Hannibal,  to 
organize  his  army  after  the  Roman  fashion;  but  we  can 
understand  it  when  we  recollect  the  value  which  the  Mace- 
donians set  upon  their  phalanx,  often  conquered,  but  stiO 
believed  to  be  invincible.  Through  the  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue which  Philip  had  created  in  mines,  customs,  and  tenthsi 
and  through  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  and  eom* 
roeroe,  he  had  succeeded  in  replenishing  his  treasury  grana 
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riea,  and  anenalB.  When  the  war  began,  toere  waa  in  tlM 
MaLedoaiRD  tnsaaiy  money  oioagh  to  pay  the  eziiting 
army  and  10,000  hired  troops  for  ten  yearn,  and  there  mrt 
In  the  public  magaiines  stores  of  gr^  for  aa  long  a  period 
(18,000,000  mgdimni  or  27,000,000  buabds),  and  arma  for 
an  army  of  three  tjmea  the  atrength  of  the  exiating  one.  In 
fitot,  Mooedwiia  had  become  a  vety  different  atete  from  what 
It  was  when  surpriaed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  aeoond  war 
with  Rome.  The  power  of  the  kingdom  waa  in  all  reapeoti 
at  least  doubled :  with  a  power  in  every  point  of  view  hr 
Inferior  Hannibal  had  been  able  to  diake  Rome  to  its  font 
datJona. 

Its  external  relationa  were  not  in  ao  favourable  a  poaW 
Atiamptad  'io"*  The  nature  of  the  caae  required  that 
^J^*J^  Macedonia  should  now  take  up  the  plans  of 
■"i*  Hannibal  and  Antio<^us,  and  should  try  to  place 

herself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  all  oppressed  states 
•gainst  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  certainly  threads  of 
intrigue  ramified  in  all  directions  from  the  court  of  Pydna. 
But  their  success  was  slighL  It  was  indeed  asserted  that 
the  atlf^iance  of  the  Italians  was  wavering;  but  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  &il  to  see  that  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  the  Samnite  wars  was  not  at  all  probable.  The  no<y 
tnmal  conferences  likewise  between  Macedonian  deputies 
and  the  Carthagininn  senate,  which  Massinissa  denounced  at 
Rome,  could  occasion  no  alarm  to  serious  and  sagacious 
men,  even  if  tbey  were  not,  as  is  very  possible,  an  utter 
fiction.  The  Macedonian  court  sought  to  attach  the  kingt 
of  Syria  and  Bithynia  to  its  intflrests  by  intermarriages; 
but  nothing  further  came  of  it,  except  that  the  immortal 
aimplicity  of  the  diplomacy  which  seeks  to  gain  political 
flnda  by  matrimonial  means  once  more  exposed  itsolf  to 
derision.  Eumenes,  whom  it  would  have  been  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  gain,  the  agents  of  Perseus  would  have  gladly 
put  out  of  the  way :  he  was  to  have  been  murdered  at 
Delphi  on  his  way  homeward  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  aotive  against  Macedonia;  but  the  dastardly  prt^eol 
miscarried. 
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Of  greater  moment  were  the  efforts  made  to  stir  up  the 
northern  barbarians  and  the  Hellenes  to  rebel- 
lion against  Kome.  Philip  had  conceived  the 
project  of  crushing  the  old  enemies  of  Macedonia,  the  Dar 
jani  in  what  is  now  Servia,  by  means  of  another  still  more 
barbarous  horde  of  Germanic  descent  brought  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Bastarnae,  and  of  then  marching 
in  person  with  these  and  with  the  whole  avalanche  of  peo« 
pies  thus  set  in  motion  by  the  land  route  to  Italy  and  in- 
vading Lombardy,  the  Alpine  passes  leading  to  which  he 
had  already  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre— a  grand  project^ 
worthy  of  Hannibal,  and  doubtless  immediately  suggested 
by  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps.  It  is  more  than  probar 
ble  that  this  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Aquileia  (p.  233),  which  was  formed  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  (573),  and  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  system  followed  elsewhere 
by  the  Romans  in  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  Italy. 
The  plan,  however,  was  thwarted  by  the  desperate  resist- 
ance of  the  Dardani  and  of  the  adjoining  tribes  concerned ; 
the  Bastamae  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  whole  horde 
were  drowned  in  returning  home  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
ice  on  the  Danube.  The  king  then  sought  at 
least  to  extend  his  dientship  among  the  chieftains 
of  the  Ulyrian  land,  the  modern  Dalmatia  and  northern 
Albania.  One  of  these  who  faithfully  adhered  to  Rome, 
Arthotaurus,  perished,  not  without  the  cognizance  of  Per- 
seus, by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  whole,  Genthius  the  son  and  heir  of  Pleuratus,  was,  like 
his  father,  nominally  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  the  am 
bassadors  of  Issa,  a  Greek  town  on  one  of  the  Dalmatian 
islands,  informed  the  senate,  that  Perseus  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  young,  weak,  and  drunken  prince,  and 
that  the  envoys  of  Genthius  served  as  spies  for  Perseus  in 
Rome. 

in  the  regions  on  the  east  of  Macedonia  towards  the 

-  .  lower  Danube  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thra- 

oian  chieftains,  the  brave  and  sagacious  Cotyi^ 
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prince  of  the  Odrysians  and  ruler  of  all  eastern  Thraot 
from  the  Macedonian  frontier  on  the  Hebrus  (Maritsft) 
down  to  the  fringe  of  coast  covered  with  Greek  towns,  waa 
in  the  closest  alliance  with  Perseus.  Of  the  other  m^nor 
chie&  who  in  that  quarter  took  part  with  Rome,  one,  Abra- 
polis  prince  of  the  Sagaei,  was,  in  consequence  of  a  preda- 
tory expedition  directed  against  Amphipolis  on  the  Strj 
mon,  defeated  by  Perseus  and  driven  out  of  the  cbuntsy 
From  these  r^ions  Philip  had  drawn  numerous  oolonists, 
and  mercenaries  were  to  be  had  there  at  any  time  and  in 
any  number. 

Among  the  unhappy  nation  of  the  Hellenes  Philip  and 
01^^  m^  Perseus  had,  long  before  declaring  war  against 
lionaipaztj.  Rome,  carried  on  a  double  system  of  proselyt- 
izing, attempting  to  gain  over  to  the  side  of  Macedonia  on 
the  one  hand  the  national,  and  on  the  other — if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  expression — the  communistic  party.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  whole  national  party  among  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  Greeks  was  now  favourable  at 
heart  to  Macedonia ;  not  on  account  of  isolated  unrighteous 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  deliverers,  but  because  thi 
restoration  of  Hellenic  nationality  by  a  foreign  power  in- 
volved a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  now,  when  it  was  in 
truth  too  late,  every  one  perceived  that  the  most  detestable 
form  of  Macedonian  rule  was  less  frauglit  with  evil  foi 
Greece  than  a  free  constitution  originating  in  the  noblest 
intentions  of  honourable  foreigners.  That  the  most  able 
and  upright  men  throughout  Greece  should  be  opposed  to 
Rome  was  to  be  expected  ;  the  venal  aristocracy  alone  was 
favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  here  and  there  an  isolated 
man  of  worth,  who,  unlike  the  great  majority,  wjis  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  future  of  the 
nation.  This  was  most  painfully  experienced  by  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  main  supporter  of  that  extra- 
neous liberty  among  the  Greeks.  In  vain  he  treated  ibe 
cities  subject  to  him  with  every  sort  of  consideration ,  ic 
vain  he  sued  for  the  favour  of  the  communities  and  diets  by 
fiur-«oanding    words    and   still   better-sounding   gold ;    he 
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learned  with  pain  that  his  presents  were  declined,  and  tlia* 
all  the  statues  that  had  formerly  been  erected  to  him  were 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  honorary  tablets  were  melted 
down,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet,  simulta- 
neously throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (584). 
The  name  of  Perseus,  again,  was  on  every  one's 
lips;  even  the  states  that  formerly  were  most  decidedl} 
anti-Macedonian,  such  as  the  Achaeans,  deliberated  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  directed  against  Macedonia ;  Byzan- 
tium, although  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus^ 
sought  and  obtained  protection  and  a  garrison  against  the 
Thracians  not  from  Eumencs,  but  from  Perseus,  and  in  like 
manner  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  joined  the  Mace* 
donian :  the  powerful  and  prudent  Rhodians  escorted  the 
Syrian  bride  of  king  Perseus  from  Antioch  with  their  whole 
magnificent  war-fleet — for  the  Syrian  war- vessels  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Aegean — and  returned  home  highly 
honoured  and  furnished  with  rich  presents,  more  especially 
with  wood  for  ship-building;  commissioners  from  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  consequently  subjects  of  Eumenes,  held 
secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  deputies  in  Samo- 
thrace.  That  sending  of  the  Rhodian  war-fleet  had  at  least 
the  aspect  of  a  demonstration  ;  and  such,  certainly,  was  the 
object  of  king  Perseus,  when  he  exhibited  himself  and  all 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  under  pretext  of 
performing  a  religious  ceremony  at  Delphi.  That  the  king 
should  appeal  to  the  support  of  this  national  partisanship  in 
the  impending  war  was  natural  and  reasonable.  But  it  was 
wrong  in  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  fearful  economy 
disorganization  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  w 
Macedonia  all  those  who  desired  a  revolution  in  matters  of 
property  and  of  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  the  commonwealths 
as  well  as  individuals  m  European  Greece— -excepting  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  in 
this  respect — were  involved  in  debt.  Instances  occurred  of 
one  city  attacking  and  pillaging  another  merely  to  get 
money — the  Athenians,  for  example,  thus  attacked  Oropus 
Vol.  IL— 15« 
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—and  among  the  Aetoliuis,  Perrhaebianty  and  TlniMlltni 
formal  battles  took  pkoe  between  those  that  had  propertjp 
and  those  that  had  none.  Under  such  circumstaiicea  tbt 
worst  outtages  were  perpetrated  as  a  matter  of  oonrao  } 
among  the  Aetolians,  for  instance,  a  general  amnesty  mm 
proclaimed  and  a  new  public  peace  was  made  up  solely  fin 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  putting  to  death  a  number 
of  emigrants.  The  Romans  attempted  to  mediate ;  but  thdr 
envoys  returned  without  success,  and  announced  that  both 
parties  were  equally  bad  and  that  their  animosities  were 
not  to  be  restrained.  In  this  case  there  was,  in  hfct^  no 
other  remedy  than  that  of  the  oflker  and  the  executioner ; 
sentimental  Hellenism  began  to  be  as  repulsiYe  as  from  the 
first  it  had  been  ridiculous.  Yet  king  Perseus  sought  to 
gain  the  support  of  this  party,  if  it  deserve  to  be  called 
such— of  people  who  had  nothing,  and  least  of  all  an  hon- 
ourable name,  to  lose — and  not  only  issued  edicts  in  favour 
of  Macedonian  bankrupts,  but  also  caused  placards  to  be  put 
up  at  Larisa,  Delphi,  and  Deles,  which  summoned  all 
Greeks  that  were  exiled  on  account  of  political  or  other 
offences  or  on  account  of  their  debts  to  come  to  Macedonia 
and  to  expect  full  restitution  of  their  former  honours  and 
estates.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they  came ;  the  social 
revolution  smouldering  throughout  northern  Greece  now 
broke  out  into  open  flame,  and  the  national-sodal  party 
there  sent  to  Perseus  for  help.  If  Hellenic  nationality  was 
to  be  saved  only  by  such  means,  the  question  might  well  be 
asked,  with  all  respect  for  Sophocles  and  Phidias,  whether 
the  object  was  worth  the  cost. 

The  senate  saw  that  it  had  delayed  too  long  already,  and 

Bupiur*  ^^*  *^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  suelLj^oceedp 
vtthPoiw 


ings.     The  expulsion  of  the  Thracian  chieftain 

Abrupolis  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans 

and  the  alliances  of  Macedonia  with  the  Byzantines,  Aeto- 

lians,  and  part  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  were  equally  viola* 

tions  of  the  peace  of  557,  and  sufficed  for  the 

official  war-manifesto :   the  real  ground  of  wai 

was  that  Macedonia  was  seeking  Uj  convert  her  formal  sov  • 
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ereignty  into  a  real  one,  and  to  supplant  Rome  in  the  pro* 
._  tectorate  of  the  Hellenes.     As  early  as  581  thr 

Roman  envoys  at  the  Achaean  diet  stated  pretty 
plainly,  that  an  alliance  with  Perseus  was  equivalent  to 

casting  off  the  alliance  of  Rome.     In  582  king 

Eumenes  came  in  person  to  Rome  with  a  long 
list  of  grievances  and  laid  open  to  the  senate  the  whole 
situation  of  affairs  ;  upon  which  the  senate  unexpectedly  m 
a  secret  sitting  resolved  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war, 
and  furnished  the  ports  of  Epinis  with  garrisons.  For  the 
sake  of  form  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Macedonia,  but  iti 
message  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Perseus,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  recede,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  conclude 
with  Rome  a  new  alliance  on  really  equal  terms,  but  that 

he  looked  upon  the  treaty  of  557  as  cancelled  ; 

and  he  bade  the  envoys  leave  the  kingdom 
within  three  days.  Thus  war  was  practically  declared.  This 

was  in  the  autumn  of  582.     Perseus,  had  he 

wished,  might  have  occupied  all  Greece  and 
brought  the  Macedonian  party  everywhere  to  the  helm,  and 
he  might  perhaps  have  crushed  the  Roman  division  of  5,000 
men  stationed  under  Gnaeus  Sicinius  at  Apolionia  and  op- 
posed the  landing  of  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  who  al- 
ready began  to  tremble  at  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  the  consular  Quintus  Marcius 
Philippus,  with  whom  he  stood  in  relations  of  hospitality* 
as  to  the  frivolousness  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  in  this  way  to  postpone 
the  attack  and  once  more  to  make  an  effort  for  peace  with 
Rome :  to  which  the  senate,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  replied  by  the  dismissal  of  all  Macedonians  from  Italy 
and  the  embarkation  of  the  legions.  Senators  of  the  older 
school  no  doubt  censured  the  "  new  wisdom  "  of  their  col 
league,  and  his  un-Roman  artifice;  but  the  object  was 
gained  and  the  winter  passed  away  without  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  Perseus.  The  Roman  diplomatists  made  ali 
the  more  zealous  use  of  the  interval  to  deprive  Perseus  of 
wiy  support  in  Greece.     They  were  sure  cf  the  Achaeant 
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Even  the  patriotic  party  among  tJiem — who  had  nellhet 
agreed  with  those  social  movements,  nor  had  manifested 
aught  more  than  a  longing  after  a  prudent  neutrality — ^had 
no  idea  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arras  of  Perseus ', 
and,  besides,  the  opposition  party  there  had  now  been 
brought  by  Roman  influence  into  power,  and  attached  itself 
absolutely  to  Rome.  The  Aetolian  league  had  doubtleaa 
asked  aid  from  Perseus  in  its  internal  troubles ;  but  the 
new  9traUgu9^  Lyciscus,  chosen  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  was  more  of  a  Roman  piurtisan  than 
(he  Romans  themselves*  Among  the  Thessalians  also  the 
Roman  party  retained  the  ascendancy.  Even  the  Boeotians^ 
old  partisans  as  they  were  of  Maoedonia,  and  sunk  in  the 
utmost  financial  disorder,  had  not  in  their  collective  capacity 
declared  openly  for  Perseus ;  nevertheless  at  least  two  of 
their  cities,  Haliartus  and  Coronea,  had  of  their  own  accord 
entered  into  engagementa  with  him.  When  on  the  complaint 
of  the  Roman  envoy  the  government  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy communicated  to  hint  the  position  of  things,  he 
declared  that  it  would  best  appear  which  cities  adhered  to 
Rome,  and  which  did  not,  if  they  would  severally  pronounce 
their  decision  in  his  presence ;  and  thereupon  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  fell  at  once  to  pieces.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
great  structure  of  Epaminondas  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans ;  it  actually  collapsed  before  they  touched  it,  and 
thus  indeed  became  the  prelude  to  the  dis$Jolution  of  the 
other  still  more  firmly  consolidated  leagues  of  Greek  cities.* 
With  the  forces  of  the  Boeotian  towns  friendly  to  Rome  the 
Eloman  envoy  Publius  Lentulus  laid  siege  to  flaliartus,  even 
before  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  in  the  Aegean. 

Chalcis  was  occupied  with  Achaean,  and  the  province  of 

Ptep«n^         Orestis  with  Epirot,  forces  :  the  fortresses  of  the 

ionsftv         Dassarotae  and  Ill^-rians  on  the  west  frontier  of 

Macedonia   were   « coupled    by    the   troops  of 

Gnaeus  Sicinius ;   and  as  soon  as  the  navigation  was  re* 

*  The  l^gal  dissolution  of  the  Boeoiian  confederacy,  however,  took 
pUce  not  at  this  time,  but  only  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (Paiisaii 
riL  14,  4 ;  xvi.  6). 
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Bmned,  Larisa  received  a  garrison  of  2,000  meiu  PerFeuft 
during  all  this  remained  inactive  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  land  beyond  his  own  territory,  when  in  the 
sprirg,  or  according  to  the  official  calendar  in  J.ne,  of 
588,  the  Roman  legions  landed  on  the  west 
coast.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Perseus  would 
have  found  allies  of  any  mark,  even  had  he  shown  as  much 
energy  as  he  displayed  remissness ;  but,  as  circumstances 
stood,  he  remained  of  course  completely  isolated,  and  those 
prolonged  attempts  at  prosely  tism  led,  for  the  time  at  least| 
to  no  result.  Carthage,  Genthius  of  lllyria,  Rhodes  and  the 
free  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  Byzantium  hitherto  so 
very  friendly  with  Perseus,  offered  to  the  Romans  vessels 
of  war ;  which  they,  however,  declined.  Eumenes  put  his 
land  army  and  his  ships  on  a  war  footing.  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia  sent  hostages,  unsolicited,  to  Rome.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Perseus,  Prusias  II.  king  of  Bithyniai 
remained  neutral.  No  one  stirred  in  all  Greece.  Antio- 
chus  IV.  king  of  Syria,  designated  in  court  style  '*  the  God, 
the  brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
bis  father  the  "  Great,"  bestirred  himself^  but  only  to  wrest 
the  Syrian  coast  during  this  war  from  the  impotent  Egypt. 
But,  though  Perseus  stood  almost  alone,  he  was  no  con- 
Beginning  temptible  antagonist.  His  army  numbered 
of  the  war.  43000  j^^^n  ;  of  these  21,000  were  phalangites, 
and  4,000  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cavalry  ;  the  rest  were 
chiefly  mercenaries.  The  whole  force  of  the  Romans  in 
Greece  amounted  to  between  80,000  and  40,000  Italian 
troops,  besides  more  than  10,000  men  belonging  to  Numid- 
tan,  Ligurian,  Greek,  Cretan,  and  especially  Pergamcne  con* 
tingents.  To  these  was  added  the  fleet,  which  numbered 
jnJy  40  decked  vessels,  as  there  was  no  fleet  of  the  enemy 
to  oppose  it — Perseus,  who  had  been  prohibited  from  build 
ing  ships  of  war  by  the  treaty  with  Rome,  was  just  erecting 
docks  at  Thessalonica — ^but  it  had  on  board  10,000  troops 
as  it  was  destined  chiefly  to  co-operate  in  sieges.  The  fleet 
wai  commanded  by  Gidus  Lucretius,  fbe  Isnd  army  by  thf 
innsut  Publius  Licin\us  C  *assus. 
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Theocmsul  left  a  strong  fivudon  in  Dlyrift  to 

llaoedonia  from  tba  west^  wiiile  with  the  midr 
jg^  force  he  started,  as  usual,  finom  Apdlonia  lot 

Thessaly.  Perseus  did  not  think  of  distmUag 
their  arduous  mardi,  but  contented  himself  with  advandng 
into  Perrliaebia  and  occupying  the  nearest  fortresses.  Hs 
iwaitod  the  enemy  at  Osm,  snd  not  fiur  from  Larisa  ihm 
donflict  took  place  between  the  cavalry  and  light  troopa  oo 
both  sides.  The  Romans  were  decidedly  beaten.  Cotya 
with  the  Thradan  horse  had  defeated  and  broken  theltaliiuiy 
and  Perseus  with  his  Macedoidan  horse  the  Greek,  cavalry  ; 
the  Romans  had  2,000  foot  and  200  horsemen  killed,  and 
000  horsemen  made  prisoners,  snd  mlf^t  deem  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  cross  the  Peneius  without  Unr 
drance.  Perseus  employed  the  victory  to  ask  peace  on  the 
same  terms  which  Philip  had  obtained :  he  was  ready  even 
to  pay  the  same  sum.  The  Romans  refused  his  request : 
they  never  concluded  peace  afler  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case 
the  conclusion  of  peace  would  certainly  have  been  followed 
by  the  loss  of  Greece. 

The  wretched  Roman  commander,  however,  knew  not 
^j^j^^  j^  how  or  where  to  attack  ;  the  army  marched  to 
•Bdunroo-  and  fro  in  Thessaly,  without  accomplishing  any- 
wwMntof  thing  of  importance.  Perseus  might  have  as- 
sumed the  offensive;  he  saw  that  the  Romans 
were  badly  led  and  dilatory ;  the  news  had  passed  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece,  that  the  Greek  army  had  been  brilliant- 
ly victorious  in  the  first  engagement ;  a  second  victory  might 
lead  to  a  general  rising  of  the  patriot  party,  and,  by  com- 
mencing  a  guerilla  warfare,  might  produce  incalculable 
results.  But  Perseus,  while  a  good  soldier,  was  not  a  gene- 
ral like  his  father ;  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  defensive 
war,  and,  when  things  took  a  different  turn,  he  felt  himself  as 
It  were  paralyzed.  He  made  an  unimportant  success,  which 
the  Romans  obtained  in  a  second  cavalry  combat  neat 
Phalanna,  a  pretext  for  reverting,  as  is  the  habit  of  narrow 
and  obstinate  minds,  to  his  first  plan  and  evacuating  The» 
saly.     This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  renouncing  all  ides 
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of  a  Hellenic  insurrection  :  what  might  have  been  attained 
by  a  diflerent  course  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwith 
standing  what  had  occurred,  the  Epirots  changed  sides. 
Thenceforth  nothing  serious  was  accomplished  on  eithet 
side.  Perseus  subdued  king  Genthius,  chastised  the  Dar- 
dani,  and,  by  means  of  Cotys,  expelled  from  Thrace  the 
Thracians  friendly  to  Rome  and  the  Pergamene  troops.  Oo 
the  other  hand  the  western  Roman  army  took  some  Iliyriai: 
towns,  and  the  consul  busied  himself  in  clearing  Thessaly 
of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  and  making  sure  of  the  tur- 
bulent Aetolians  and  Acamanians  by  occupying  Ambracia. 
But  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Romans  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  two  unhappy  Boeotian  towns  which  took  part 
with  Perseus ;  Haliartus  was  captured  by  the  Roman 
admiral  Gains  Lucretius,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery  ;  Coronea  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
consul  Crassus  in  spite  of  its  capitulation.  Never  had  a 
Roman  army  exhibited  such  wretched  discipline  as  the  force 
under  these  commanders.  They  had  so  disorganized  the 
army  that,  even  in  the  next  campaign  of  584, 
the  new  consul  Aulus  Hostilius  could  not  think 
of  undertaking  anything  serious,  especially  as  the  new 
admiral  Lucius  Hortensius  showed  himself  to  be  as  incapa- 
ble and  unprincipled  as  his  predecessor.  The  fleet  visited 
the  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast  without  result.  The  west- 
em  army  under  Appius  Claudius,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Lychnidus  in  the  territory  of  the  Dassaretao,  sustained  one 
defeat  after  another :  afler  an  expedition  to  Macedonia  had 
been  utterly  unsuccessful,  the  king  in  turn  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  assumed  the  aggressive  with  the  troops 
which  were  no  longer  needed  on  the  south  frontier  in  conse» 
quence  of  the  deep  snow  blocking  up  all  the  passes,  took 
firom  Appius  numerous  places  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners, 
and  entered  into  connections  with  king  Genthius ;  he  wm 
able  in  &ct  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Aetolia,  while  Appius 
allowed  himself  to  be  once  more  defeated  in  Epirus  by  the 
garrison  of  a  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  besieged.  The 
Roman  main  army  made  two  attempts  to  penet^te  into 
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Macedonia:  first,  over  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  thcc 
through  the  Thessalian  passes ;  but  they  were  nogligentij 
planned,  and  both  were  repulsed  by  Perseus. 

The  consul  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  reorganizip 
AbfiMt  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  army — a  work  which  was  above  all 
rw*"°^  things  r.cedful,  but  which  required  a  sterner 
man  and  an  officer  of  greater  mark.  Discharges 
and  furloughs  might  be  bought,  and  therefore  the  divisiona 
were  never  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  were  put 
into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered  on  a 
great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale. 
Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  sua 
picions :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treachery  of  the  Aeto 
lian  cavalry,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its 
officers  were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Rome ;  and  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus  wore  forced  by  false  suspicions  into 
actual  revolt.  The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  im- 
posed upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they 
appealed  to  the  R«jinaii  senate,  their  citizens  were  'jxecuted 
or  sold  into  slavery  :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera, 
and  similar  outrages  were  committed  at  Chalcis.  The  sen- 
ate interfered  in  earnest :  it  enjoined  the  liberate  m  of  the 
unfortunate  Coroncans  and  Abderites,  and  forbade  the 
Roman  magistrates  to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies 
without  leave  of  the  senate,  Gaius  Lucretius  Aas  unani- 
mously condemned  by  the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could 
not  alter  the  fict,  that  the  military  result  of  th^^se  first  two 
campaigns  ha<J  been  null,  while  the  politieal  result  had  been 
a  foul  stain  on  the  Romans,  whose  extraordinary  successes 
in  the  east  were  biised  in  no  small  degree  on  their  reputa- 
tion for  moral  purity  and  soundness  as  compared  with  the 
scandals  of  Hellenic  administration.  Had  Philip  com- 
manded instead  of  Perseus,  thv'  war  would  probably  have 
begun  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  and  the 
defection  of  most  of  the  Hellenes  ;  but  Rome  was  fortunate 
?nough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in  her  blunders  by  hei 
antagonists.    Perseus  was  content  with  entrenching  himself 
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in  Macedonia — ^which  towards  the  south  and  west  .*8  a  ^ra« 
mountain-fortress — ^as  in  a  beleaguered  to¥m. 

The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Rome  sent  tc 
^^^  Macedonia  in  585,  Quintus  Marcius  Philippiis, 

t^^'Maoe?'"    already  mentioned  as  having  honourable  relations 
*»"!»  of  hospitality  with  the  king,  was  not  at  all  equal 

PMi  z'  to  his  far  from  easy  task.     He  was  ambitious  and 

enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.  His  hazardous 
scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus  west* 
ward  of  Tempe,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  fece  the  gar- 
rison of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  fora. 
through  impracticable  defiles  to  Heraclcum,  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  of  its  success.  Not  only  might  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case 
retreat  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  after  the  passage, 
when  he  stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  front  and 
the  strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempe  and 
Lapathus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
sea-shore  and  without  supplies  and  the  possibility  of  forag- 
ing for  them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when, 
in  his  first  consulate,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  similarly 
surrounded  in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore 
his  name.  But  as  an  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  incar 
pacity  of  Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  com 
prehcnd  the  idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Romans 
otherwise  than  by  the  blockading  of  the  passes,  he  strangely 
gave  himself  over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  on 
the  Macedonian  side  of  them,  fied  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and 
ordered  his  shipis  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk. 
But  even  this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did 
not  rescue  the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced 
inieed  without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged  after  four 
days'  mardi  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when 
the  king  came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to 
resume  the  position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impreg* 
nafole  Tempe  surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed 
over  its  rich  stores  to  the  enemy.    The  oommur  ication  witk 
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the  south  was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army  ; 
but  Perseus  had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  formoi 
well-chosen  position  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  ElpiuSi 
and  there  checked  the  farther  advance  of  the  Romans,  So 
The  armtos  ^^®  Roman  army  remained,  during  the  rest  of 
ra  the  the  summer  and  the  winter,  hemmed  in  In  the 

Spina.  ' 

farthest  corner    of  Thessaly;   and,  while    the 
crossing  of  the  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the  first 
substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability  of 
the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian,  gen- 
eral.     The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.     The  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Cyclades,  pro- 
tected the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  jmd  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy.     With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could  do  nothing 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from   Achaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  tiie 
jealousy  of  the  consul.     Moreover,  Genthius  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed   by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison 
the  Roman  envoys ;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it 
superfluous  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  pronused,  since 
Genthius  was  now  forsooth  compelled,  independently  of  it, 
to  substitute  an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  to  Rome  for 
the  ambiguous  position  which  he  hod  hitherto  maintained* 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  the 
side  of  the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years. 
In  fact  had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he 
might  easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  Romans.   A  Celtic  host  under  Clondicus — 10,000  horse* 
men  and  as  many  infantry^-oflfered  to  take  service  with 
him  in  Macedoria  itself;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
pay.     In  Hellas  ^oo  there  was  such  a  ferment  that  a  guerilla 
warfare  might  easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dexter- 
ity and  a  full  exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  to 
give  and  the  Greeks  did    nothing  gratuitously,  the  land 
remained  quiet. 
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At  length  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  the  right  man  tc 
.   ,.  Greece.     This  was  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  son 

of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  that  fell  at  Can« 
noe ;  a  man  of  the  old  nobility  but  of  humVJe  means,  and 
therefore  not  so  successful  in  the  comitia  as  on  the  battle 
field,  where  he  had  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in 
Spain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria.     The  people  elected  him 

for  the  second  time  consul  in  the  yciar  586  on 

account  of  his  merits — a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.  He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man  :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  as 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous ;  an  incorruptible 
magistrate — ^  one  of  the  few  Romans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,**  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him 
— and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commander-in- 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Greece 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 

As  soon  as  the  new  general  arrived  in  the  camp  at 
Perwiuiji  Heracleum,  he  gave  orders  for  the  ill-guarded 
^▼jnback     pass  at  Pythium  to  be  surprised  by  Publius 

Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the  outposts 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  Elpius ;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and  was 

obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.  There,  on  the 
pydna.  Roman  4th  of  September,  586,  or  on  the  22iid 

of  June  of  the  Julian  calendar — an  eclipse  of 
tlie  moon,  which  a  scientifio  Roman  officer  announced  be- 
forehand to  the  army  that  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen,  affords  in  this  case  the  means  of  determining  the  date 
— the  outposts  accidentally  fell  into  conflict  as  they  were 
watering  their  horses  afler  midday ;  and  both  sides  deter, 
mined  at  once  to  give  the  battle,  which  it  was  originally 
mtended  to  postpone  till  the  following  day.  Passing  through 
the  ranks  in  person,  without  helmet  or  shield,  the  grey 
headed  Roman  general  arranged  his  men.  Scarce  were  they 
in  position,  when  the  formidable  phalanx  assailed  them  ;  the 
general  himself,  who  had  witnessed  many  a  hard  fight,  aftei 
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wards  acknowledged  that  he  had  trembled,  ^e  Rcnaan 
▼anguard  dispersed ;  a  Paelignian  cohort  was  overthrown 
and  almost  annihilated;  the  legions  themselves  hurriedly 
retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  close  upon  the  Boman 
camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed.  The  uneveo 
ground  and  the  hurried  pursuit  had  disordered  the  ranks  of 
*>.e  phalanx  ;  the  Romans  in  single  cohorts  entered  at  every 
gap,  and  attacked  it  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear ;  the  Maoo 
donian  cavalry  which  alone  could  have  rendered  aid  looked 
calmly  on,  and  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king  among  the 
foremost ;  and  thus  the  &te  of  Macedonia  was  decided  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  3,000  select  phalangites  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  to  a  man ;  as  if  the  phalanx, 
which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydiia,  had  itself  wish- 
ed to  perish  there.  The  overthrow  was  fearful ;  20,000 
Macedonians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were  prison- 
ers. The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifteenth  day  afler 
Paullus  had  assumed  the  command  ;  all  Macedonia  submit* 
ted  in  two  days.  The  king  fled  with  his  gold — he  still  had 
more  than  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000)  in  his  chest—to  Samo- 
thrace,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  But  he 
himself  put  to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who 
was  to  be  called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Eumenes ;  and  then  his  pages  and  remain- 
ing comrades  also  deserted  him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped 
that  the  right  of  asylum  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  clinging  to  a  straw.  An  attempt  to 
take  flight  to  Cotys  failed.  So  ho  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but 
the  letter  was  not  received,  because  he  had  designated  Lmi- 

self  in  it  as  king.  Ho  recognized  his  fate,  and 
jjjjcen  sirrendered  to  the  Romans  at  discretion  wifh 

his  children  and  his  treasures,  pusillanimous  and 
weeping  so  as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  With  a 
grave  satisfaction,  and  with  thoughts  turning  rather  on  the 
mutability  of  fortune  than  on  his  own  present  success,  the 
consul  received  the  most  illustrious  captive  whom  Roman 
general  had  ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few 
years  afler,  as  a  state  prisoner,  at  Alba  on  the  Fudnf 
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lake ;  *  his  son  in  afber  years  earned  a  living  in  the  same 
Italian  country  town  as  a  clerk. 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
bad  subdued  and  Hellenlzed  the  East,  144  years  after  his 
death. 

That  the  tragedy,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  it<9 
Defeat  and  accompaniment  of  farce,  at  the  same  time  the 
e«p^  of  'w'ar  against  **  king  '*  Genthius  of  lilyria  was  also 
begun  and  ended  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Anicius 
within  thirty  days.  The  piratical  fleet  was  taken,  the  capi 
tal  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two  kings,  the  heir  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleuratus,  entered 
Rome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 

The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unseat 
Macedoma  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  had  brought  , 
brekeanp.  ^^  Rome,  should  not  recur.  Macedonia  was 
abolished.  In  the  conference  at  Amphipolis  on  the  Stry- 
mon  the  Roman  commission  ordained  that  the  compact, 
thoroughly  monarchical,  and  united  state  should  be  broken 
up  into  four  republican  federative  leagues  moulded  on  the 
system  of  the  Greek  confederacies,  viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  that  of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  that  of  Pella  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly, 
and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  interior.  Intermarriages  be- 
tween persons  belonging  to  different  confederacies  were  to 
be  invalid,  and  no  one  might  be  a  freeholder  in  more  than 
one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  under  the  king,  as 
well  as  their  grown-up  sons,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  proceed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  death  ;  the  Romans  still 
dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of  the  ancient 
loyalty.  The  law  of  the  land  and  the  former  constitution 
otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of  course 
nominated  by  election  in  each  community,  and  the  power  in 
the  communities  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class.    The  royal  domains  and 

*  The  story,  that  the  RonuiDs,  in  ordor  at  ouce  to  keep  the  promise 
which  had  guaranteed  hia  life  and  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  pat  hin 
lo  death  by  depriving  him  of  sleep,  is  certdnlj  a  (Mb, 
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royaltaei  were  not  granted  to  the  confederadeB,  and-  tbeaa 
were  specially  prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  aflver 
mines,  a  chief  souroe  of  the  national  wealth;  but 
in  596  they  were  again  permitted  to  mxk  «« 
least  the  silver-mines.*  The  importation  of  aalt^  and  tbv» 
tfxportatioD  of  timber  for  ship-'oaildiDg,  were  prohibited. 
The  lund-tax  hitherto  paid  to  the  king  ceased,  and  the  oon 
ffdcrades  and  communities  were  left  to  tax  themselves; 
but  these  had  to  pay  to  Rome  half  of  the  former  land-tax, 
uceording  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amounting  in  all  to 
100  talents  annually  (£24^000).t  Hie  whole  land  was  fbr 
ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetriaa  was  rased ;  on 
the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  was  to  be  rs> 
tained  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
Of  the  arms  given  up,  the  copper  shielda  were  sent  to 
Rome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Romans  gained  their  object.  The  Macedonian 
land  still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of 
princes  of  the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

lllyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.     The  kingdom  of 

*  The  statement  of  Gassiodoruis,  that  the  Macedonian  mines  were 
reopened  in  696,  receives  its  more  exact  interpretation  by 
means  of  the  coins.    No  gold  coins  of  the  four  Maoedoniaa 
are  extant;  either  therefore  the  gold-mines  remained  closed,  or  the  gold 
extracted  was  converted  into  bars.    On  the  other  hand  there  certainlj 
exist  silver  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  (Amphipolis)  in  which  district 
the  silver-mines  were  situated.    For  the  brief  period,  during  which  thcj 
must  have  been  struck  (596-608),  the  number  of  them  is  re- 
markably great,  and  proves  either  that  the  mines  were  very 
energetically  wrought,  or  tHat  the  old  royal  money  was  recoined  in  larg# 
quantity. 

f  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  *'  relievcc 
of  seignorial  imposts  and  taxes"  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxviL  4)  doei 
not  neoessarily  require  us  to  assume  a  subsequent  remission  of  thcw 
taxes :  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius*  words,  to  assumf 
that  the  hitherto  seignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  oon 
ttnoance  of  the  constitution  granted  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  b} 
Pteillns  down  to  at  least  the  Augustan  age  (Liv.  xlv.  82 ;  Justin.  xxxliL 
%\  would,  it  is  true,  be  oompAtible  also  with  the  remission  of  the  taxea 
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QiyriA  Genthius  was  split  up  into  three  small  free 

'*"*^'*  states.  There  too  the  freeholders  paid  the  hall 
of  the  former  land-tax  to  their  new  masters,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns,  which  had  adhered  to  Rome  and  in  re^ 
turn  obtained  exemption  from  the  tax — an  exception  whick 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  in  the  case  of  Macedonia, 
jlie  lUyrian  piratic  fleet  was  confiscated,  and  presented  to 
the  more  reputable  Greek  communities  along  that  coast 
The  constant  annoyances,  which  the  Illyrians  inflicted  on 
their  neighbours  by  means  of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this 
way  put  an  end  to,  at  least  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Cotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached  and 
^^  might  conveniently  be  used  against  Eumenes, 

obtamed  pardon  and  received  back  his  captive 
son. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  north  were  settled,  and  Mace- 
donia also  was  at  last  released  from  the  yoke  of  monarchy. 
Ill  fact  Greece  was  more  free  than  ever ;  a  king  no  longer 
existed  anywhere. 

But  the  Romans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  cutting 
Hnmiiiation  the  ucrves  and  sinews  of  Macedonia.  The  sen* 
GrSka  in  ^^  resolved  at  once  to  render  all  the  Hellenio 
general.  states,  friend  and  foe,  for  ever  incapable  of  harm, 

and  to  reduce  all  of  them  alike  to  the  same  humble  state  of 
dependence.  The  course  pursued  may  itself  admit  of  justi- 
fication ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Greek  dependent  stat4?fl 
was  unworthy  of  a  great  power,  and  showed  that  the  epoch 
of  the  Fabii  and  the  Soipios  was  at  an  end. 

The  state  most  affected  by  this  change  in  the  position  of 
parties  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  which 
^  wtff^  had  been  created  and  fostered  by  Rome  to  keep 
rufuikiu.  Macedonia  in  check,  and  which  now,  after  the 
destruction  of  Macedonia,  was  forsooth  no  longer  needed. 
It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  tolerabhi  pretext  for  depriving  the 
prudent  and  considerate  Eumenes  of  his  privileged  position, 
and  allowing  him  to  &11  into  disgrace.  All  at  once,  about 
the  time  when  the  Romanft  were  encamped  at  Heradeum, 
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strange  reports  were  drculated  regarding  him— that  he  wm| 
in  secret  intercourse  with  Perseus ;  that  his  fleet  had  been 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  wafted  away ;  that  500  talents  had 
been  ofiered  for  his  non-participation  in  the  campaign  and 
1500  for  his  mediation  to  procure  peace,  and  that  theagrae* 
!nt^nt  had  only  broken  down  through  the  avarice  of  Perseus. 
As  to  the  Pergamene  fleet,  the  king,  after  having  pud  his 
I  aspects  to  the  consul,  went  home  with  it  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Roman  fleet  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  story 
about  corruption  was  as  certainly  a  fable  as  any  newspaper 
canard  of  the  present  day  ;  for  that  the  rich,  cunning,  and 
consistent  Attalid,  who  had  primarily  occasioned  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  by  his  journey  in 
582  and  had  been  on  that  account  wellnigh  aa- 
sassinated  by  the  banditti  of  Perseus,  should — at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  real  difficulties  of  the  war  were  overcome 
and  its  final  issue,  if  ever  seriously  doubted  at  all,  was 
doubtful  no  longer — have  sold  to  the  instigator  of  his  mur 
dor  his  share  in  the  spoil  for  a  few  talents,  and  should  have 
perilled  the  work  of  long  years  for  so  pitiful  a  considera- 
tion, may  be  set  down  not  merely  as  a  fabrication,  but  as  a 
very  silly  one.  That  no  proof  was  found  either  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Perseus  or  elsewhere,  is  sufficiently  certain ;  for 
even  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  express  those  suspi- 
cions aloud.  But  they  gained  their  object.  Their  inten- 
tions were  shown  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  grandees 
towards  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Pergamene  auxiliary  troops  in  Greece.  Their 
brave  and  faithful  comrade  was  received  in  Rome  with  open 
ariiis  and  invited  to  ask  not  for  his  brother,  but  for  himself 
— the  senate  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  kingdom  of  his 
r,  ^n.  Attalus  asked  nothing  but  Aenus  and  Maronea.  The 
;KMiutc  thought  that  this  was  only  a  preliminary  request, 
and  granted  it  with  great  politeness.  But  when  he  took  hia 
de]iarture  without  having  made  any  further  demands,  and 
whe  s-^ate  came  to  perceive  that  the  reigning  family  in  Per 
ganius  did  not  live  on  such  terms  with  each  other  as  were 
usual  in  princely  houses,  Aenus  and  Maronea  were  declared 
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fiee  cities.  The  Pergamencs  obtained  not  a  single  foot  of 
territory  out  of  the  spoil  of  Macedonia ;  if  after  the  victor jf 
over  Antiochus  the  Romans  had  still  saved  forms  as  r& 
spected  Philip,  they  were  now  disposed  to  hurt  and  to 
humiliate.  About  this  time  the  senate  appears  to  have  dc^- 
clared  Painphylia,  for  the  possession  of  which  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  had  hitherto  contended,  independent.  What  was 
of  more  importance,  the  Galatians — who  had  been  substan 
tially  in  the  power  of  Eumenes,  ever  since  he  had  expelled 
the  king  of  Pontus  by  force  of  arms  from  Galatia  and  had 
on  making  peace  extorted  from  him  the  promise  that  he 
would  maintain  no  further  communication  with  the  Galatian 
princes — now,  reckoning  beyond  doubt  on  the  variance  that 
had  taken  place  between  Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  if  not 
directly  instigated  by  the  latter,  rose  against  Eumenes, 
overran  his  kingdom,  and  brought  him  into  great  danger. 
Eumenes  besought  the  mediation  of  the  Romans ;  the  Ro- 
man envoy  declared  his  readiness  to  mediate,  but  thought  it 
better  that  Attalus,  who  commanded  the  Pergamene  army, 
should  not  accompany  him  lest  the  barbarians  might  be  put 
in  ill  humour.  Singularly  enough,  he  accomplished  noth* 
ing ;  in  fact,  he  told  on  his  return  that  his  mediation  had 
only  exasperated  the  barbarians.  No  long  time  elapsed 
before  the  independence  of  the  Galatians  was  expressly 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  senate.  Eumenes  deter* 
mined  to  proceed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  to  plead  his  cause 
in  the  senate.  But  the  latter,  as  if  troubled  by  an  evil  con- 
science, suddenly  decreed  that  in  future  no  kings  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  despatched  a  quaestor  to 
meet  him  at  Brundisium,  to  lay  before  him  this  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  and  to  hint  to  him 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  speedy  departure. 
The  king  was  long  silent ;  at  length  he  said  that  he  desired 
nothing  farther,  and  re-embarked.  He  saw  how  matters 
stood  .  the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-free  alliance  was 
at  an  end ;  that  of  impotent  subjection  began. 

Similar  treatment  befel  the  Rhodians.    They  had  been 
Hmniiiatioii    singularly  &voured :  their  relation  to  Rome  a» 
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OU8  oppression  had  perhaps  the  chief  share  ;  at  least  noth 
ing  further  was  done  on  the  part  uf  the  Romans,  who  left 
this  sa  well  aa  other  Hellenic  quarrels  to  take  their  course. 
When  the  war  with  Perseus  broke  out,  the  Rhodians,  like 
all  other  sensible  Greeks,  viewed  it  with  regret,  and  iilamed 
Eumenes  in  particular  as  the  instigator  of  it,  so  that  his 
festal  embassy  was  not  even  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
festival  of  Helios  in  Rhodes.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  adhering  to  Rome  and  keeping  the  Macedonian 
party,  whidi  existed  in  Rhodes  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
aloof  from  the  helm  of  afiairs.  The  permission  givt^n  t<i 
them  in  585  to  export  grain  from  Sicily  shoirs 
the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding  with 
Rome  All  of  a  sudden,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Pydnn, 
Rhodiau  envoys  appeared  at  the  Roman  head-quarters  and 
in  the  Uonian  senate,  announcing  that  the  Rhodians  would 
DO  longer  tolerate  this  war  which  was  injurious  to  their 
Uaoedonian  traflic  and  the  revenues  of  their  ports,  that  they 
were  disposed  themselves  to  declare  war  against  the  party 
which  should  refiiee  to  make  peace,  and  that  with  this  view 
they  had  already  nonoluded  an  a>Iiance  with  Crete  iind  with 
(be  Auatio  tntiee.     Many  oaprioes  are  possible  in  a  republil 
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governed  by  popular  aaaemblies ;  but  this  insane  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  oommercial  city — ^whlch  can  cmiy  have 
been  resolved  on  after  the  &I1  of  the  pass  of  Tempe  was 
known  at  Rhodes— requires  special  explanation.  The  key 
to  it  is  furnished  by  the  well-attested  account  that  the  con- 
sul Quintus  MarciuSy  that  master  of  the  **  new-fiishioned 
diplomacy,'*  had  in  the  camp  at  Heradeum  (and  therefore 
after  the  occupation  of  the  pass  of  Tempe)  loaded  the  Rho* 
dian  envoy  Agepolis  with  civilities  and  made  an  underhand 
request  to  him  to  mediate  a  peace.  Republican  vanity  and 
folly  did  the  rest ;  the  Rhodians  fancied  that  the  Romans 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  success ;  they  were  eager  to  play 
the  part  of  mediator  among  four  great  powers  at  once; 
communications  were  entered  into  with  Perseus ;  Rhodian 
envoys  with  Macedonian  sympathies  said  more  than  they 
should  have  said ;  and  they  were  caught.  The  senate,  which 
doubtless  was  itself  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  such  in- 
trigues, heard  the  strange  announcement  with  natural  indig- 
nation, and  was  glad  of  the  fiivourable  opportunity  to 
humble  the  haughty  merchant  city.  A  warlike  praetor 
went  even  so  fistr  as  to  propose  to  the  people  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Rhodes.  In  vain  the  Rhodian  ambassadors 
repeatedly  on  their  knees  adjured  the  senate  to  think  of  the 
friendship  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  rather  than  of  the 
one  ofSence ;  in  vain  they  sent  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  the  scaffold  or  to  Rome ;  in  vain  they  sent  a  mas- 
rive  wreath  of  gold  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  non- 
declaration  of  war.  The  honourable  Cato  indeed  showed 
that  strictly  the  Rhodians  had  committed  no  offence,  and 
asked  whether  the  Romans  were  desirous  to  undertake  the 
punishment  of  wishes  and  thoughts,  and  whether  they  could 
blame  the  nations  for  being  apprehensive  that  Rome  might 
allow  herself  all  licence  if  she  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
fear  ?  His  words  and  warnings  were  in  vain.  The  senate 
deprived  the  Rhodians  of  theit  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
which  yielded  a  yearly  produce  of  120  talente  (£29,000). 
Still  heavier  were  the  blows  aimed  at  thr  Rhodian  conv 
merce.    The  prohibition  of  the  import  of  salt  to,  and  of 
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the  export  of  ship-building  Umbei  from,  Maoedonift  appean 

to  have  been  directed  against  Rhodes.    Rhodian  coinmeroa 

was  still  more  directly  affected  by  the  erection  of  the  free 

port  at  Delos;  the  Rhodian  customs-dues,  which  hitherto 

had  produced  1,000,000  drachmae  (£41,000)  annually,  sank 

in  a  very   brief  period   to   150,000  drachmae  (£6,180). 

Generally,  the  Rhodians  were  paralyzed  in  their  freedom 

of  action  and  in  their  liberal  and  bold  ccmmercial  policy, 

and  the  state  began  to  languish.     Even  the  alliance  asked 

for  was  at  first  refused,  and  was  only  renewed 

in  500  after  urgent  entreaties.     The  equally 

guilty  but  powerless  Cretans  escaped  with  a  sharp  rebuke. 

With  Syria  and  Egypt  the  Romans  could  go  to  work 

more  summarily.     War  had   broken  out  be* 

Mon  in  the      twccn  them ;    and  Coelesy  ria  and   Palaestina 

^^tian        formed  once  more  the  subject  of  dispute.     Ac- 


cording to  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  those 
provinces  had  been  ceded  to  Egypt  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Syrian  Cleopatra:  this  however  the  court  of  Babylon, 
which  was  in  actual  possession,  disputed.  Apparently  the 
charging  of  her  dowry  on  the  taxes  of  the  Coelesy rian 
cities  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel,  and  the  Syrian  side  was 
in  the  right ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  581,  with  which  at 
latest  the  payments  of  revenue  terminated.  The 
war  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  Egypt;  but  king 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
once  more — and  for  the  last  time — endeavouring  to  achieve 
the  traditional  aim  of  the  policy  of  the  Seleucidae,  the 
acquisition  of  Egypt,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  iu 
Macedonia.  Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  him.  The  king 
of  Egypt  at  that  time,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the  son  of 
Geopatra,  had  hardly  passed  the  age  of  boyhood  and  had 
bad  advisers ;  after  a  great  victory  on  the  Syro-Egyptian 
frontier  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  into  the  territorial 
of  his  nephew  in  the  same  year  in  wl  ich  the  legions  landed 
in  Greece  (583),  and  soon  had  the  person  of  the 
king  in  his  power.     Matters  began  to  look  as  \1 
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Antiochus  wished  to  possess  himself  of  all  Egjp^  in  Philo' 
metor's  Dame;  Alexandria  aooordinglj  closed  its  gates 
against  him,  deposed  Philometor,  and  nominated  as  king  In 
his  stead  his  younger  brother,  Euergetes  II.,  named  the  Fat. 
Didturbances  in  his  own  kingdom  recalled  the  Syrian  king 
from  Egypt;  when  he  returned,  he  found  that  the  brotheif 
had  oome  to  an  understanding  during  his  absence  ;  and  he 
then  continued  the  war  against  both.  Just  as  he  lay  before 
Alexandria,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Pydna 
(586),  the  Roman  envoy  Grains  Popillius,  a  harsh 
rude  man,  arrived,  and  intimated  to  him  the  command  of 
the  senate  that  he  should  restore  all  that  he  had  conquered 
and  should  evacuate  Egypt  within  a  set  term.  Antiochus 
asked  time  for  consideration ;  but  the  consular  drew  with 
his  staff  a  circle  round  the  king,  and  bade  him  declare  his 
intentions  before  he  stepped  beyond  the  circle.  Antiochus 
replied  that  he  would  comply ;  and  marched  off  to  his  capital 
that  ho  might  there,  in  his  character  of  ^the  god,  the 
brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  celebrate  in  Roman  fashion  his 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  parody  the  triumph  of  Paulina. 

Egypt  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Roman  protectorate ; 
and  thereupon  the  kings  of  Babylon  also  desisted  from  the 
last  effort  to  maintain  their  independence  against  Rome. 
Like  Macedonia  in  the  war  waged  by  Perseus,  the  Seleu* 
cidae  in  the  war  regarding  Coelesyria  had  made  a  final 
effort  to  recover  their  earlier  power ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  legions,  in  the  latter  the  abrupt  lan< 
guage  of  a  diplomatist,  decided  the  controversy. 

In  Greece  itself,  as  the  two  Boeotian  cities  had  already 
^^  paid  more  than  a  sufficient  penalty,  the  Molot* 
nointtj  in  tians  alone  remained  to  be  punished  as  allies  of 
Perseus.  Acting  on  secret  orders  from  the  sen- 
ate, Paullus  in  one  day  gave  up  seventy  townships  in 
Epirus  to  plunder,  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  150,000  in 
number,  into  slavery.  The  Aetolians  lost  Amphipolis,  and 
the  Acamanians  Leucas,  on  account  of  their  equivocal  b» 
haviour ;  whereas  the  Athenians,  who  continued  to  play  the 
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part  of  the  begging  poet  Id  their  own  Arirtophanea,  not 
only  obtained  a  gift  of  Delos  and  Lemno8|  but  were  nol 
ashamed  even  to  petition  for  the  deserted  site  of  Haliartua, 
which  was  assigned  to  them  accordingly.  Thus  something 
was  done  for  the  Muses;  but  more  had  to  be  done  ftvr 
justice.  There  was  a  Macedonian  party  in  every  city,  and 
therefore  trials  for  high  treason  began  in  all  parts  of  Greeceb 
Whoever  had  served  in  the  army  of  Perseus  was  immedi- 
ately executed ;  whoever  was  compromised  by  the  papers 
of  the  king  or  the  statements  of  political  opponents  who 
flocked  to  lodge  informations,  was  despatched  to  Rome; 
the  Achaean  Callicrates  and  the  Aetolian  Lyciscus  distin^ 
guishod  themselves  in  the  trade  of  informers.  In  this  way 
the  more  conspicuous  patriots  among  the  Thessalians,  Aeti> 
iians,  Acamaniaus,  Lesbians  and  so  forth,  were  removed 
from  their  native  land ;  and,  in  particular,  more  than  a 
thousand  Achaeans  were  thus  disposed  of — a  step  taken 
with  the  view  not  so  much  of  prosecuting  those  who  were 
carried  off,  as  of  silencing  the  childish  opposition  of  the 
Hellenes.  To  the  Achaeans,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  coti^ 
tent  till  they  got  the  answer  which  they  anticipated,  the 
senate,  wearied  by  constant  requests  for  the  commencement 
of  the  investigation,  at  length  roundly  declared  that  till 
further  orders  the  persons  concerned  were  to  remain  in 
Italy.  There  they  were  placed  in  country  towns  in  the 
interior,  and  tolerably  well  treated  ;  but  attempts  to  escape 
were  punished  with  death.  The  position  of  the  former 
officials  removed  from  Macedonia  was,  in  all  probability, 
similar.  This  expedient,  violent  as  it  was,  was  still,  as 
things  stood,  the  most  lenient,  and  the  enraged  Greeks  of 
the  Roman  party  were  far  from  content  with  the  paucity  of 
the  executions.  Lyciscus  had  accordingly  deemed  it  proper 
to  have  seme  500  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Aetolian  patri- 
otic party  slain  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet;  the  Roman 
oommission,  which  had  occasion  for  the  man,  suffered  the 
deed  to  paA«  unpunished,  and  merely  censured  the  employ* 
ment  of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  such  Hellenic 
justice.     We   may  presume,   however,  that   the    Romans 
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instituted  the  system  of  deportation  to  Italy  partly  m  ordei 
to  prevent  such  horrors.  As  in  Greece  proper  no  powet 
existed  even  of  such  importance  as  Rhodes  or  Pergamus, 
there  was  no  need  in  its  case  for  any  further  humiliation  \ 
the  steps  taken  were  taken  only  in  the  exercise  of  justice-*- 
in  the  Roman  sense,  no  doubt,  of  that  term — and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  most  scandalous  and  palpable  outbreak* 
of  party  discord. 

All  th«  Hellenistic  states  h&d  thus  been  completely  sub* 
jected  to  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  and  the 
her  depea-  whole  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  faUen 
to  the  Roman  commonwealth  just  as  if  the  city 
had  inherited  it  from  his  heirs.  From  all  sides  kings  and 
ambassadors  flocked  to  Rome  to  congratulate  her;  and 
they  showed  that  fawning  is  never  more  abject  than  when 
kings  are  in  the  antechamber.  King  Massinissa,  who  only 
desisted  from  presenting  himself  in  person  on  being  ex 
pressly  prohibited  from  doing  so,  ordered  his  son  to  declare 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  merely  the  usufructuary,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  true  proprietors,  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  he  would  always  be  content  with  what  they  were  will- 
ing to  leave  to  him.  There  was  at  least  truth  in  this. 
But  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  to  atone  for  his 
neutrality,  bore  off  the  palm  in  this  contest  of  flattery ; 
he  fell  on  his  face  when  he  was  conducted  into  the  senate, 
and  did  homage  to  ''  the  delivering  gods."  As  he  was  so 
thoroughly  contemptible.  Poly  bins  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
a  courteous  reply,  and  presented  him  with  the  fleet  of 
Perseus. 

The  moment  was  at  least  well  chosen  for  such  homage 
Poly  bins  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  full  establish* 
ment  of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome.  It  was  in  &ct  the 
last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Rome  In  the 
field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ; 
all  subsequent  struggles  were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peo- 
ples beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romano-Greek  civilization-— the 
barbarians,  as  they  were  called.  Hie  whole  civilized  world 
thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Roman  senate  the  supreme 
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tribunal,  whcMe  oommiasionera  decided  in  the  last  resoff 
between  kings  and  nations ;  and  to  acquire  its  language  and 
manners  foreign  princes  and  youths  of  quality  resided  fr 
Borne.  A  dear  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  do- 
minion was  in  reality  made  only  once — by  the  great  Hith 
radates  of  Pontus.  The  battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  marka 
the  last  occasion  on  whidi  the  senate  still  adhered  to  the 
state-maxim  that  they  shouldy  if  possible,  hold  no 
sions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the  Italian 
but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on  them  in 
order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in 
Greece,  nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  com- 
plete independence,  as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do 
not  without  success.  No  state  was  to  be  allowed  utterly  to 
perish,  but  no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  stand  on  its  own 
resources.  Accordingly  the  vanquished  foe  held  at  least  an 
equal,  often  a  better,  position  with  the  Roman  diplomatists 
than  the  faithful  ally  ;  and,  while  a  defeated  opponent  was 
reinstated,  those  who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves 
were  abased — as  the  Aetolians,  Macedonia  afler  the  Asiatic 
war,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus  learned  by  experience.  But 
not  only  did  this  part  of  protector  soon  prove  as  irksome 
to  the  musters  as  to  the  servants ;  the  Roman  protectorate, 
with  its  ungrateful  Sisyphian  toil  that  continually  needed  to 
be  begun  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrinsically  untenable. 
Indications  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an  increasing  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its  side  in- 
termediate states  even  in  such  independence  as  was  possible 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  cf  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  afler  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more 
and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  unavoidable  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  petty  Greek  states 
through  their  misgovernment  and  their  political  and  sodal 
anarchy  ;  the  disarming  of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern 
frontier  at  any  rate  urgently  required  a  defence  different 
from  that  of  mere  posts ;  and,  lastly,  the  introduction  o^ 
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the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  from  MacedoL  a  and 
Illyria,  were  so  many  symptoms  >f  the  approaching  odd 
version  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Rome. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back  at  the  career  of  Rome 
The  Italian  ^'^^"^  ^^^  uiiion  of  Italy  to  the  dismemberment 
i^UufroTi.  ^^  Macedonia,  the  univei'sal  empire  of  Rome, 
loyofBoint.  far  from  appearing  as  a  gigantic  plan  contriyed 
and  carried  out  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, appears  to  have  been  a  result  which  forced  itself 
on  the  Roman  government  without,  and  even  in  opposition 
to,  its  wish.  It  is  true  that  the  former  view  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  Sallust  is  right  when  he  makes  Mithradates 
say  that  the  wars  of  Rome  with  tribes,  cities,  and  kings 
originated  in  one  and  the  same  prime  cause,  the  insatiable 
longing  afler  dominion  and  riches ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
give  forth  this  judgment — shaped  thus  by  passion  and  the 
issue — {IS  an  historical  fact.  It  is  evident  to  every  one 
whose  observation  is  not  superficial,  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment during  this  whole  period  wished  and  desired  noth- 
ing but  the  sovereignty  of  Italy ;  that  they  were  simply 
desirous  not  to  have  too  powerful  neighbours  alongside  of 
them ;  and  that — not  out  of  humanity  towards  the  van- 
quished, but  from  the  very  sound  view  that  they  ought  not 
to  suffer  the  kernel  of  their  empire  to  be  crushed  by  the 
shell — they  earnestly  opposed  the  introduction  first  of 
Africa,  then  of  Greece,  and  lastly  of  Asia  into  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  protectorate,  till  circumstances  in  each  case 
compelled,  or  at  least  suggested  with  irresistible  force,  the 
extension  of  that  pale.  The  Romans  always  asserted  that 
they  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  that  they 
were  always. the  assailed  rather  than  the  assailants;  and 
this  was  somethiiig  more,  at  any  rate,  than  a  mere  phrasei 
They  were  in  fact  driven  to  all  their  great  wars  with  the 
exception  of  that  concerning  Sicily — to  those  with  Ilanni* 
bal  and  Antiochus,  no  less  than  to  those  with  Philip  and 
Perseus— either  by  a  direct  aggression  or  by  an  unparal* 
leled  disturbance  of  the  existing  political  relations;  and 
hence  they  were  ordinarily  taken  by  surprise  on  theii*  ou^ 
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break.    That  they  did  not  after  victory  exhibit  the  modeni' 
tion  which  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  interest  moro 
espedally  of  Italy  itself;  that  the  retention  of  Spain,  fi>r 
instance,  the  undertaking  of  the  guardianship  of  Africa^  and 
above  all  the  half-fimciful  scheme  oi   conferring  liberty 
everywhere  on  the  Greeks,  were  in  the  light  of  Italian 
policy  grave  errors,  is  sufficiently  dear.    But  the  causes  of 
these  errors  were,  on  the  one  hand  a  blind  dread  of  Car- 
thage, on  the  other  a  still  blinder  enthusiasm  for  HelleniatiO 
liberty ;  so  little  did  the  Romans  exhibit  during  this  period 
the  lust  of  conquest)  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  a 
very  judicious  dread  of  its  effects.    The  policy  of  Rome 
tliroughout  was  not  projected  by  a  single  mighty  intellect 
and  bequeathed  by  tradition  from  generation  to  generation ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  a  very  able  but  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  deliberative  assembly,   which  had   far  too   little 
power  of  grand  combination,  and  far  too  much  of  an  in- 
8tinctive  desire  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  common- 
wealth, to  devise  projects  in  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Napoleon.     The  universal  empire  of  Rome  had  its  ultimate 
ground  in  the  political  development  of  antiquity  in  general. 
The  ancient  world  knew  notliing  of  a  balance  of  power 
among   nations ;    and   therefore    every   nation   which  had 
attained  internal  unity  strove  either  directly  to  subdue  its 
neighbours,  as  did  the  Hellenic  states,  or  at  any  rate  to 
render  them  innocuous,  as  Rome  did, — an  effort,  it  is  true, 
which  also  issued  at  last  in  suV)jugation.     Egypt  was  per^ 
haps  the  only  great  power  in  antiquity  which  seriously  pur- 
sued the  system  of  equilibrium  :   on  the  opposite  system 
Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  came  into  col- 
lision.    And,  however  melancholy  may  seem  the  fact  that 
all  the  other  richly  endowed  and  highly  developed  nations 
of  antiquity  had  to  perish  in  order  to  enrich  a  single  peo- 
pie,  as  if  the  ultimate  object  of  their  existence  had  simply 
been  to  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy  and  to  the 
decay  involved  in  that  greatness;  yet  historical  justice  mus^ 
acknowledge  that  this  result  was  not  produced  by  the  mill 
tary  superiority  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx,  but  was  the 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  international  relations  of  anti- 
quity generally — so  that  the  issue  was  not  decided  by  prc^ 
Yoking  chance,  but  was  the  fulfilment  of  tax  unchaniceabla 
■Di  therefore  endurablci  destiny. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

TBB  OOTBB9MSNT  AND  THX   OOrXIunBD. 

Thk  fiill  of  the  patriciate  by  no  means  divested  the  Ra 
man  commonwealth  of  its  aristocratic  character, 
or  new  par-      Wo  have  already  (i.  894)  indicated  that  the 
^  plebeian  party  carried  within  it  that  character 

from  the  first  as  well  as,  and  in  some  sense  still  more 
decidedly  than,  the  patriciate ;  for,  while  in  the  old  body 
of  burgesses  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  prevailed,  the 
new  constitution  sot  out  with  a  distinction  between  the 
senatorial  houses  who  were  privilei^^ed  in  point  of  burgess 
rights  and  of  burgess  usufructs,  and  the  moss  of  the  other 
citizens.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
patriciate  and  the  formal  establishment  of  civic  equality, 
a  new  aristocracy  and  a  corresponding  opposition  were 
formed  ;  and  we  hfive  already  shown  how  the  former  en- 
grafted  itself  as  it  were  on  the  fallen  patriciate,  and  how, 
accordingly,  the  first  movements  of  the  new  party  of  prog- 
ress were  mixed  up  with  the  last  movements  of  the  old 
plebeian  opposition  (i.  395).  The  formation  of  these  new 
parties  began  in  the  fifth  century,  but  they  assumed  their 
definite  shape  only  in  the  century  which  followed.  The 
development  of  this  change  is,  as  it  were,  drowned  amidst 
the  noise  of  the  great  wars  and  victories,  and  the  process 
of  formation  is  in  this  case  more  concealed  from  our  view 
than  in  any  other  in  Roman  history.  Like  a  crust  of  ice 
gathering  imperceptibly  over  the  surfaof^  of  a  stream  and 
imperceptibly  confining  it  more  and  more,  this  new  Roman 
aristocracy  silently  arose ;  and  not  less  imperceptibly,  like 
the  concealed  current  slowly  swelling  benei  th,  there  arose 
in  opposition  to  it  the  new  party  of  progress.     It  is  very 
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difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  general  historical  view  the  several, 
individually  insignificant,  traces  of  these  two  antagonistic 
movements  which  do  not  for  the  present  culminate  in  any 
distinct  practical  catastrophe.  But  the  freedom  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  commonwealth  was  undermined,  and  the 
foundation  for  future  revolutions  was  laid,  during  thit 
epoch ;  and  the  delineation  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Rome  in  general  would  remain  imperfect,  if 
we  should  fail  to  give  some  idea  of  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  that  encrusting  ice,  and  of  the  fearful  moaning 
and  cracking  that  foretold  the  mighty  breaking  up  which 
was  at  hand. 

The  Roman  nobility  attached  itself,  in  form,  to  earlier 
Oermsof  institutions  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  patri- 
to*the$l!l*^  ciate.  Persons  who  once  had  filled  the  highest 
*"^*®**®'  ordinary  magistracies  of  the  state  not  only,  as 

a  matter  of  course,  practically  enjoyed  all  along  a  higher 
honour,  but  also  had  at  an  early  period  certain  honorary 
privileges  associated  with  their  position.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  was  doubtless  the  permission  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  such  magistrates  to  place  the  wax  images  of  these 
illustrious  ancestors  after  their  death  in  the  &mily  hall, 
along  the  wall  where  the  pedigree  was  painted,  and  to  have 
these  images  carried,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  members 
of  the  family,  in  the  funeral  procession  (i.  376).  To  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  distinction,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  honouring  of  images  was  regarded  in  the  Italo-HeU 
lenic  view  as  unrepublican,  and  on  that  account  the  Roman 
state-police  did  not  at  all  tolerate  the  exhibition  of  effigies 
of  the  living,  and  strictly  superintended  that  of  effigies  of 
the  dead.  With  this  privilege  were  associated  various  ox* 
ternal  insignia,*  reserved  by  law  or  custom  for  such  magis- 

*  AH  these  insigiua  probably  belonged  at  first  only  to  the  nobility 
proper,  t.  e.,  to  the  agnate  descendants  of  cunile  magistrates ;  althougb. 
after  the  manner  of  such  decorations,  all  of  them  in  coarse  of  tima 
Here  extended  to  a  wider  circle.  This  can  be  disUnctly  proted  in  Um 
ease  of  the  gold  finger-ring,  which  in  the  fifth  oentorj  was  worn  only 
by  the  nobility  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1,  18),  in  the  .«lxth  by  every  senator 
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trmtes  and  their  desoeodante ;  Uie  stripe  of  pnrp  e  on  tin 
tunic  and  the  golden  finger-ring  of  Uie  ineni  the  diver 
mounted  trappings  of  the  youths,  the  purple  border  on  the 
ioffa  and  the  golden  amulet-oase  of  the  boys— trifling 
matters^  but  still  important  in  a  community  where  ciTio 
equality  in  external  i^pearance  was  so  stricdy  adhered  to 
(L  3d8)y  and  where^  even  during  the  second  Punio  war,  a 
burgess  was  arrested  and  kept  finr  years  in  prison  beoauae 
he  had  appeared  in  public^  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by 
law,  with  a  garland  of  roses  upon  his  head.* 

Tbese  distinctions  probably  already  existed  in  the  main 
in  the  time  of  the  patrician  govenunenti  and,  so 
ptobettt  long  as  fiunilies  of  higher  and  lower  rank  were 
^  ^'  distinguished  within  the  patriciate^  served  as 
external  insignia  for  the  former.  But  they  only  acquired 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  the  diange  of  consti- 
tution in  387,  by  which  the  plebeian  &m]lies 


and  aenator'8  son  (Liy.  xxn.  86),  in  the  seTenth  by  every  one  of  eqnes- 
irian  rank,  under  the  empire  by  every  one  who  was  of  free  birth.  So 
also  with  the  silver  trappings,  which  still,  in  the  second  Paoic  war, 
formed  a  badge  of  the  nobility  alone  (Liv.  xxvi.  86) ;  and  with  the  pur- 
ple border  of  the  to^a^  which  at  first  was  granted  only  to  the  sons  of 
earule  magistrates,  then  to  the  sons  of  eqnites,  afterwards  to  those  of 
all  free-born  persons,  lastly — ^yet  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  second 
Panic  war— even  to  the  sons  of  freedmen  (liacrob.  Sal.  i.  6).  The  pur- 
ple stripe  (fiktmut)  on  the  tunic  can  only  be  shown  to  have  been  a  badge 
of  the  senators  (u  86)  and  equites,  tiie  former  wearing  it  broad,  the 
latter  narrow :  in  like  manner  the  golden  amulet-case  {bulla)  is  only 
mentioned  as  a  badge  of  the  children  of  senators  in  the  time  of  the 
leoood  Funic  war  (Macrob.  L  e, ;  Liv.  zxvL  86),  in  that  of  Cicero  as  the 
badge  of  the  children  of  the  equestrian  order  (Gio.  Verr,  L  58,  152), 
whereas  children  of  inferior  rank  wore  the  leathern  amulet  {hrum). 
But  these  seem  to  be  merely  accidental  gaps  in  tradition,  and  the  damu 
and  huUa  also  appear  at  first  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  nobility  strictly 
so-called  alone. 

*  Plin.  ff.  N.  zxl  8, 6.  The  right  to  appear  crowned  in  public  was 
acquired  by  disthiction  in  war  (Polyb.  vl  89,  9 ;  Liv.  z.  47) ;  cons» 
quently,  the  wearing  a  crown  without  warrant  was  an  offence  similar  to 
Uie  assumption,  in  Uie  present  day,  of  the  badge  of  a  mi'ltuj  order  of 
merit  without  due  title. 
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that  had  attained  to  the  consulate  were  placed  upoa  a 
footing  of  equal  privilege  with  the  patrician  families,  all  of 
whom  were  now  probably  entitled  to  carry  images  of  their 
ancestors.  Moreover,  it  was  now  settled  that  the  offices  of 
state  to  which  these  hereditary  privileges  were  attached 
should  include  neither  the  lower  nor  the  extraordinary 
magistracies  nor  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  but  merely  the 
consulship,  the  praetorship  which  stood  on  the  same  level 
with  it  (L  384),  and  the  curule  aedileship,  which  bore  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  and  consequently 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state.*  Al« 
though  this  plebeian  nobility,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  could  only  be  formed  after  the  curule  offices  were 
opened  to  plebeians,  yet  it  exhibited  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
at  the  very  first,  a  certain  compactness  of  organization — 
doubtless  because  the  germs  of  such  a  nobility  had  long 
existed  in  the  old  senatorial  plebeian  families.  The  result 
of  the  Licinian  laws  in  reality  therefore  amounted  nearly 
to  what  we  would  now  call  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  peers. 
Now  that  the  plebeian  families  ennobled  by  their  curule 
ancestors  were  united  into  one  body  with  the  patrician 
families  and  acquired  a  distinctive  position  and  distinguished 
power  in  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  had  again  arrived 
at  the  point  whence  they  had  started ;  there  was  once  more 
not  merely  a  governing  aristocracy  and  a  hereditary  nobil- 
ity— both  of  which  in  fact  had  never  disappeared— 'but 
there  was  a  governing  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  feud 
between  the  gentes  in  possession  of  the  government  and  the 
commons  rising  in  revolt  against  the  gentes  could  not  but 

*  Thus  there  remaiued  excluded  the  military  tribunate  with  oonsulai 
powers  (i.  878),  the  proooDBolship,  the  qoaestomhip,  the  tribunate  of  tb« 
people,  and  several  others.  Ab  to  the  cenaorship,  it  does  not  appear 
Dotwithstanding  the  ourule  chair  of  the  censors  (Liv.  xL  45 ;  comp 
ixYii.  8),  to  have  been  reckoned  a  curule  oflSce ;  for  the  later  period, 
bowever,  when  only  a  man  of  consular  standing  could  be  made  censor, 
the  question  has  no  practical  importance.  The  plebeian  aedileship  oer 
tainly  was  not  reckoned  origioall  j  one  of  the  curule  magistracies  (Iiir 
xxiii.  28) ;  it  may,  howerer,  have  been  subsequently  included  amon^ 
tbem. 
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b^gin  afredu  And  matnn  Tory  toon  reached  durt  sbga 
Hie  cobilitj  was  not  oontent  with  iti  honorarj  piMIegei 
which  were  matters  of  comparatiTe  indiflerenoe^  bat  atroTi 
«fter  exduriTe  and  sole  politioal  power,  and  8oa|^t  to  coi^ 
vert  the  moat  important  inadtutionB  of  the  state— the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order-— from  organs  of  the  oommo» 
wealth  into  ofgans  of  the  plebeio-patrioian  aristooraej. 

The  dependence  d$  jwn  of  the  Roman  senate  of  the 
BanoMUty  republic^  more  especiaUj  of  the  larger  patiielo* 
jfcffyS^  plebeian  senate,  on  the  magistracy  had  rapldiy 
^'^^^  become  lax,  and  had  in  fiust  been  converted  into 

independence.  The  subordination  of  the  public  magistracies 
to  the  state-council,  introduced  by  the  revolo* 
tion  of  d44  (L  842) ;  the  transference  of  tibe 
right  of  summoning  men  to  the  senate  from  the  consul  to 
the  censor  (i  877) ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  legal  reougni* 
tion  of  the  right  of  those  who  had  been  curule  magistrates 
to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  senate  (i.  407),  had  converted  the 
senate  from  a  council  summoned  by  the  magistrates  and  in 
many  respects  dependent  on  them  into  a  governing  corpora- 
tion virtually  independent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  filling  up 
Its  own  ranks ;  for  the  two  modes  by  which  its  members 
obtained  admission — election  to  a  curule  office  and  sum- 
moning by  the  censor — ^were  both  virtually  in  the  power 
of  the  governing  board  itself.  The  burgesses,  no  doubt,  at 
this  epoch  were  still  too  independent  to  allow  the  entire 
exclusion  of  non-nobles  from  the  senate,  and  the  nobility 
were  perhaps  still  too  prudent  even  to  wish  for  this ;  but, 
owing  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  gradations  in  the  senate 
itself — ^in  which  those  who  had  been  curule  magistrates  were 
sliarply  distinguished,  according  to  their  respective  classes 
of  eansularesy  praetoriiy  and  ctedilicii,  from  the  senators  whc 
had  not  entered  the  senate  through  a  curule  office  and  were 
therefore  excluded  from  debate — the  non-nobles,  although 
they  probably  sat  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  senate, 
were  reduced  to  an  insignificant  and  comparatively  uninflu* 
ential  position  in  it,  and  the  senate  became  substantially  a 
mainstay  of  the  nobility. 
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The  institution  of  the  equites  was  developed  into  a 
ThenoWiitT  second,  less  important  but  yet  far  from  unim 
teiwsuesioii  portant,  organ  of  the  nobility.  As  the  ne>» 
trianoen-  hereditary  nobility  had  not  the  power  to  usurp 
sole  possession  of  the  comitia,  it  necessarily  b^ 
L'nme  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  it  should  obtain  nt 
It^ast  a  distinctive  position  in  the  representation  of  the  com 
m unity.  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  there  was  no  method 
of  managing  this ;  but  the  equestrian  centuries  under  the 
Servian  organization  seemed  as  it  were  created  for  the  very 
purpose.   The  1,800  horses  which  the  community  furnished  * 

*  The  current  bypotbesis,  according  to  wbich  the  six  centaries  of 
the  nobility  alone  amoanted  to  1,200,  and  the  whole  eqnestrian  force 
accordingly  to  3,600  horse,  is  not  tenable.  The  method  of  determining 
tlie  number  of  the  equites  by  the  number  of  duplications  specified  by 
the  annalists  is  mistaken :  in  fact,  each  of  these  statements  has  origi- 
nated and  is  to  be  explaiued  by  itself.  But  there  is  no  evidence  either 
for  ilie  first  number,  which  is  only  found  in  the  passnge  of  Cicero,  Ik 
Rep.  11.  20,  acknowledged  as  erroneous  even  by  the  champions  of  this 
view,  or  for  the  second,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  ancient  authors. 
Ill  favour,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  the  text^ 
we  have,  first  of  all,  the  number  as  indicated  not  by  authorities,  but  by 
the  institutions  themselves ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  century  numbered 
100  men,  and  there  were  originally  three  (i.  107),  then  six  (I  124),  and 
lastly  after  the  Servian  reform  eighteen  (i.  186),  equestrian  centuries. 
Tiie  deviations  of  the  authorities  from  this  view  arc  only  apparent.  The 
one  self-consistent  tradition,  which  Becker  has  developed  (ii.  1,  248), 
reckons  not  the  eighteen  patricio-plebeian,  but  the  six  patrician,  ccntu* 
ries  at  l,8u0  men ;  and  this  has  been  manifestly  followed  by  Livy,  i.  86 
(according  to  the  reading  which  alone  has  manuscript  authority,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  corrected  from  Livy's  particular  estimates),  and 
by  Cicero  L  e.  (according  to  the  only  readhig  grammatically  admisdble, 
MDOca ;  see  Becker,  ii.  1,  244).  But  Cicero  at  the  same  time  indicate! 
very  pliunly,  that  in  that  statement  he  intended  to  describe  the  then 
existing  amount  of  the  Roman  equites  in  general  The  number  of  the 
whole  body  has  therefore  been  transferred  to  the  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  it  by  a  prolepsis,  such  as  is  common  in  the  case  of  annalists  not 
too  much  given  to  reflection :  just  in  the  same  way  800  eqnites  instead 
of  100  are  assigned  to  the  parent-community,  including,  by  anticipi^ 
tioD,  the  contingents  of  the  Titles  and  the  Luoeres  (Becker,  ii.  1,  288). 
Lastly,  the  proposition  of  Gate  (p.  66,  Jor^u),  to  raise  the  number  of 
Um  hofses  of  the  equites  to  2,200,  is  as  distinct  a  confirmation  of  tfat 
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w€re  oonsMtutioiMJly  dupoebd  of  Ukewiae  by  the 

H  wa8«  no  doubt^  the  daty  of  thete  to  make  the  eeleotioii  fm 

flew  proposed  aboft,  ••  it  ii  a  dMaol  nftetto  af  tiia  cppaiHi 

?'ow. 

¥ruh  thk  Htm  what  k  known  of  the  aqiiMlriai  aider  ander  Ibe 
enpirc  Texy  irdl  accords.  U  was  divided  into  termoi^  tiiat  It,  Aviiioaii 
of  80  or  88  men  (Mirquaidt,  iiL  a,  268).  TheaUghttneeeof  adifirioo 
of  tho  cavalry  not  merely  by  liirmat,  but  at  the  same  time  abo  bjtribea 
(Becker,  it.  1,  Ml,  note  688 ;  and  Sonaraa,  z.  86,  p.  421,  Boon:  fiflfsf"* 
f f«  ^vUfi  =  mfdr  eq.  B,\,  cannot  be  aatie&ctorily  cleared  np;  tlia  rafale 
ticn  too  of  the  Htrma  to  the  oenttiriea  ia  not  qoite  dear,  bat  aannol 
well  be  conceived  otherwiae  tliaii  that  three  twrmm  went  to  the  eeatorj^ 
Thia  would  aooordingly  give  64  hmnot,  whidh  nnmber,  aa  all  the  Bo> 
man  equitea  were  certainly  divided  into  tmwat^  la  donbtleH  rather  too 
email  than  too  large.  Moreover  it  ia  aelf-avident  that  we  have  here  to 
do  merely  with  the  normal  number;  by  the  addition  of  aupemumeraiiaa 
the  number  of  the  equitea  anbeequenUy  far  exceeded  that  normal  one. 
The  whole  number  of  the  tuirmae  is  not  given  by  tradition ;  for,  while 
inecripUons  exhibit  only  the  earlier  numbers  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth, 
the  prominence  of  these  is  to  be  explained  simply  from  the  special  repute 
in  which  the  first  iurmae  were  held— a  circumstance  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  fact  that  in  inscriptions  we  meet  only  with  the 
^iri6iifM»  a  populo  and  laHclaviiUj  and  the  iudex  quadringenarivM^  never 
with  the  tribunii%  ru/vltn  and  aiiguattdaviuBf  or  the  ittdex  dueenariux. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  an  agg^gate  number  of  six 
iitrmae^  and  the  fact  that  it  is  nevertheless  the  usual  hypothesis  (Beck- 
er, iL  1,  261, 288)  is  solely  due  to  an  inference — not  at  all  warranted — 
from  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the  turmae^  the  aetnri  equUum  Romano- 
nan,  to  the  number  of  turmae  led  by  them.  The  Roman  bnrgess-cav- 
aby  certainly  had  for  a  time  six  centuries  under  as  many  centurions  or 
tibttm  eelerum  (p.  107, 124);  but,  even  if  we  should  assume  that  thia 
number  was  retained  after  the  increase  of  the  centuries  from  six  to 
eighteen,  the  teviri  eq.  Bom.  could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  aa  iden- 
tical with  these  trilmni  ed&rum^  since  on  the  monuments  throughout 
they  appear  in  rdation  not  to  the  cavalry  hi  general,  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual tmmae^  as  smri  eq.  Rom,  twrmae  primae^  and  so  forth,  in  Oreek 
tk:MQX^  (Zonaraa,  x.  86,  p.  421  Bonn),  and  are  therefore  to  be  explained 
aot  from  the  arrangement  of  the  centuries,  but  from  that  of  the  ttarmoB^ 
In  the  latter  aooordingly  we  find  what  we  are  in  search  of:  the  ais 
aommanders  assigned  by  the  military  arrangement  to  each  turma  (Polyb 
vL  26.  1),  the  (UeurionM  and  opUanet  of  Cato  (/V.  p.  89  Jordan),  muat 
Jnat  have  been  these  Mvtri,  and  there  must  oonseqnently  have  beoi  aii 
teea  as  many  mviri  aa  the  cavalry  numbered  squadrona.    There  ia  no 
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purely  military  grounds  and  at  their  musters  to  insist  thai 
all  horsemen  incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  at  all 
unserviceable,  should  surrender  their  public  horse ;  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  institution  implied  that  the  cavalry 
horses  should  be  given  especially  to  men  of  means,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  easy  to  hinder  the  censors  from  looking  to 
superior  birth  more  than  to  capacity,  and  from  allowing 
men  of  standing  who  were  once  admitted,  senators  particu- 
larly, to  retain  their  horse  beyond  the  proper  time.  Ac- 
cordingly it  became  practically  the  rule  for  the  senators  to 
vote  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  and  the  other 
places  in  these  were  assigned  chiefly  to  the  younger  men  of 
the  nobility.  The  military  system,  of  course,  suffered  from 
this  not  so  much  through  the  unfitness  for  effective  service 
of  no  small  part  of  the  legionary  cavalry,  as  through  the 
destruction  of  military  equality  to  which  the  change  gave 
rise ;  the  young  men  of  rank  more  and  more  withdrew  from 
serving  in  the  infantry,  and  the  legionary  cavalry  became  a 
close  aristocratic  corps.  This  enables  us  in  some  degree  to 
understand  why  the  equites  during  the  Sicilian  war  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  of  the  consul  Gains  Aurelius  Cotta 
that  they  should  work  at  the  trenches  with  the  legionaries 

evidence,  although  it  is  now  usually  assumed,  that  there  was  only  one 
sevir  in  each  turma :  this  hypothesis  would  in  fact  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  tunnal  arrangement  The  objection  stated  by  Henzen  (Annali 
dell*  Instituto,  1862,  p.  142),  that  M.  Aurelius  gave  the  Seriral  games 
as  Mvir  **  cum  coUegia^^^  by  no  means  excludes  the  large  number  of  smri 
which  we  have  assumed,  for  the  colleagues  mentioned  might  in  &ot 
very  well  be  merely  those  of  the  same  turtncL,  It  may  be  even  reckoned 
probable  that  the  teviri  of  the  first  turma  ei:\joyed  a  special  distinction* 
and  the  prineipea  iuventutia  were  simply  nothing  else  than  the  imperial 
princes  acting  as  teviri  of  the  first  turma  ;  the  Seviral  games,  it  maj 
be  ooijectured,  devolved  exclusively  ou  this  turma.  It  is  possible  toe 
that  in  later  times  the  first  turmas  alone  were  fonnally  organised  and 
provided  with  ieviri^  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  aquUes  eguo  publiec 
this  subdivision  was  disoontinued. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  contingents  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian 
intdeots,  the  equitea  equo  publieo  or  equite$  legianarii  al  'tie  composed 
Ifae  ordinary  oavalry  of  the  Roman  army ;  where  equitet  equo  privuU 
Monr,  the  expressSon  denotes  bands  of  volunteers  or  of  persons  disrated. 
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(502),  and  why  Cato,  when  oommander  of  the  army  ic 
Spain,  found  himself  under  the  neoeasity  of  ad 
dressing  a  severe  reprimand  to  his  cavalry.  But 
this  conversion  of  the  burgess-cavalry  into  a  mounted  guard 
of  nobles  redounded  not  more  decidedly  to  the  injury  of  the 
commonwealth  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  nobility,  which 
acquired  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries  a  suffrage  not 
merely  distinct  but  giving  the  key-note  to  the  rest. 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  formal  separation  of  the 
BefMinUon  places  assigned  to  the  senatorial  order  from 
^^oOmh"  those  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  multitude  aa 
**^  spectators  at  the  national  festivals.     It  was  the 

great  Scipio,  who  effected  this  change  in  his  second  consul- 
ship in  5G0.  The  national  festival  was  as  much 
an  assembly  of  the  people  as  were  the  centuries 
convoked  for  voting ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
had  no  decrees  to  issue  made  the  officiul  announcement  of  a 
distinction  between  the  ruling  order  and  the  body  of  subjects 
— which  the  separation  implied — all  the  more  significant. 
The  innovation  accordingly  met  with  much  censure  even 
from  the  ruling  class,  because  it  was  simply  invidious  and 
of  no  benefit,  and  because  it  gave  a  very  obvious  contradic- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  wiser  portion  of  the  aristocracy  to 
conceiil  their  exclusive  government  under  the  forms  of  civil 
equality. 

These  circumstances  explain,  why  the  censorship  became 
The  censor-  the  pivot  of  the  later  republican  constitution ; 
of  SienS.^  why  ah  office,  originally  unimportant  and  on  a 
^^^^'  level  with  the  quaesiorship,  c<ame  to  be  invested 

with  external  insignia  which  did  not  at  all  naturally  belong 
to  it  and  with  an  altogether  unique  aristocratico-republican 
glory,  and  was  viewed  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  a 
well-conducted  public  career;  and  why  the  government 
looked  upon  every  attemi)t  of  the  opposition  to  introduce 
their  men  into  this  ofliee,  or  even  to  hold  the  censor  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  his  a<.lmiuistrati(ni  during  or  after  his 
term  of  office,  as  an  attack  on  their  palladium,  and  pre- 
sented a  united  front  of  resisttmee  to  every  such  attempt 
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b  is  suffioieDt  in  this  respect  to  mention  the  storm  which 
the  candidature  of  CSato  for  the  censorship  provoked,  and 
the  measures,  so  extraordinarily  reckless  and  in  yiolation 
of  all  form,  by  which  the  senate  prevented  the  judicial  pros* 
ecution  of  the  two  unpopular  censors  of  the  year  550. 
But  with  that  enhancement  of  the  glory  of  the 
censorship  the  government  combined  acharactei^ 
istic  distrust  of  this,  their  most  important  and  for  that  very 
reason  most  dangerous,  instrument.  It  was  thoroughly 
necessary  to  leave  to  the  censors  absolute  control  over  the 
personal  composition  of  the  senate  and  the  equites ;  for  the 
right  of  exclusion  could  not  well  be  separated  from  the 
right  of  summoning,  and  it  was  desirable  to  retain  such  a 
right  of  exclusion  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  senate  the  able  men  of  the  opposition — a  course 
which  the  smooth-going  government* of  that  age  prudently 
avoided— as  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  around  the  aris- 
tocracy that  moral  halo,  without  which  it  must  have  speed- 
ily become  a  prey  to  the  opposition.  The  right  of  rejection 
was  retained ;  but  what  they  chiefly  needed  was  the  glitter 
of  the  naked  blade — ^the  edge  of  it,  which  they  feared,  they 
took  care  to  blunt.  Besides  the  check  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  office— under  which  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  the  aristocratic  corporations  were  liable  to  revision  not 
as  formerly  at  any  time,  but  only  at  intervals  of  five  years 
— and  besides  the  limitations  resulting  from  the  right  of 
veto  vested  in  the  colleague  and  the  right  of  cancelling 
vested  in  the  successor,  there  was  added  a  farther  check 
which  operated  very  powerfully  ;  a  usage  equivalent  to  law 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  censor,  on  erasing  from  the  list  any 
senator  or  knight,  to  specify  in  writing  the  grounds  for  hie 
decision,  and  thus  ordinarily  to  adopt  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  judldal  procedure. 

In  this  political  position — mainly  based  on  the  senate, 
^^ff,A.^^1n^g  the  equites,  and  the  censorship— the  nobility 
■tttoticmM-  Q^^  o^ly  Usurped  in  substance  the  govcmuient, 
t^^(!'^of  ^^^  ^^^  remodelled  the  constitution  according 
ihcnobufty.    to  their  ewn  views.    It  was  part  of  their  policy 
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with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  importance  of  the  public  ma^ 
trades,  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  as  little  as  posnbla. 
and  to  keep  it  far  below  what  was  required  by  theezten^oa 
jj^^^^j^^^j^     cf  territory  and  the  increase  of  business.    The 
vnahfx  fd      most  Urgent  exigendes  were  harely  met  by  the 
division  of  the  judicial  functions  hitherto  dis- 
charged by  a  single  praetor  between  two  judges— one  of 
whom  tried  the  lawsuits  between  Roman  burgesses,  and  the 
other  those  that  arose  between  non-burgesses  or 
between  burgess  and  non-burgess — in  511,  and 
by  the  nomination  of  four  auxiliary  consuls  for  the  four  trans- 
817.  marine  provinces  of  Sicily  (527),  Sardinia  includ- 

s>7.  ing  Corsica  (527),  and  Hither  and  Further  Spain 

1^*  (557).   The  far  too  summary  mode  of  instituting 

processes  in  Rome,  as  well  as  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
official  staff,  are  probably  traceable  in  great  measure  to  the 
practically  inadequate  numbers  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 

Among  the  innovations  originated  by  the  government— 
„,  ,.      ,      which  were  none  the  less  innovations,  that  in 

Election  of  ,     i  ,  ,  ,      i  ,  , 

offloen  in  general  they  changed  not  the  letter,  but  merely 
the  practice  of  the  existing  constitution — the 
most  prominent  were  the  measures  by  which  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  as  well  as  of  civil  magistrates  was  made  to 
depend  not,  as  the  letter  of  the  constitution  allowed  and  its 
spirit  required,  simply  on  merit  and  ability,  but  on  birth 
and  seniority.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  stuff-officers 
this  was  done  not  in  form,  but  in  substance.  It  had  already, 
during  the  previous  period,  been  in  great  part  transferred 
from  the  general  to  the  burgesses  (i.  398) ;  during  this 
period  the  whole  st«afr-officers  of  the  regular  yearly  levy— 
the  twenty.four  military  tribunes  of  the  four  ordinary 
legions— came  to  be  nominated  in  the  comitia  trihuta.  Thus 
a  line  of  demarcation  more  and  more  insurmountable  was 
drawn  between  the  subalterns,  who  gained  their  promotion 
from  the  general  by  punctual  and  brave  service,  and  the 
staff,  which  obtained  its  privileged  position  by  canvassing 
the  burgesses  (i,  561).  With  a  view  to  check  simply  the 
worst  abuses  in  this  respect  and  to  prevent  young  mecr 
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quite  untried  from  holding  these  important  posts,  it  became 
necessary  to  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  bestowal  of 
stafT^ppointments,  evidence  of  a  certain  number  of  yean 
of  service.  Nevertheless,  when  once  the  military  tribunate, 
the  true  pillar  of  the  Roman  military  system,  was  prei 
scribed  as  the  6rst  stepping-stone  in  the  political  career  of 
the  young  aristocrats,  the  obligation  of  service  inevitably 
came  to  be  frequently  eluded,  and  the  election  of  officer! 
became  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  democratic  canvassing  and 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  It  was  a  bitter  commentary 
on  the  new  institution,  that  in  serious  wars  (as  in  583)  it 
was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  democratic 
mode  of  electing  officers,  and  to  recommit  to 
the  general  the  appointment  of  his  staff. 

In  the  case  of  civil  officers,  the  first  and  chief  object  was 
ttostrictioiu     *^  V^^^^  reflection  to  the  supreme  magistracies, 
on  the  eieo-      This  was  certainly  necessary,  if  the  presidency 
cuiB  and         of  annual  kings  was  not  to  be  an  empty  name ; 
and  even  in  the  preceding  period  re-election  to 
the  consulship  was  not  permitted  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  while  in  the  case  of  the  censorship  it  was  altogether 
forbidden  (i.  403).   No  farther  law  was  passed  in  the  period 
before  us ;  but  an  increased  stringency  in  its  application  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  law  as  to  the  ten  yean^ 
interval  was  suspended  in  537  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  Italy,  there  was  no  fai^ 
ther  dispensation  from  it  afterwards,  and  indeed  towards  the 
close  of  this  period  re-election   seldom  occurred  at  all. 
Moreover,  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  (574) 
a  decree  of  the  people  was  issued,  binding  the 
oandidatM  for  public  magistracies  to  apply  for  them  in  a 
(ixed  order  of  succession,  and  to  observe  certain  inters  aU 
between  the  offices   and  certain  limits  of  age.     Custom, 
Indeed,  had  long  prescribed  both  of  these ;   but  it  was  a 
sensibly  felt  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  election,  when  the 
customary  qualification  was  raised  into  a  ]^;al  requirement^ 
and  the  liberty  of  disregarding  such  requirements  in  extrai 
ordinary  cases  was  withdrawn  ftx)m  the  electors.  Li  general, 
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•dmisrion  to  the  Moatewis  thrown  open  to  ponons  bdopg 
ing  to  the  ruUiig  fiunilies  without  dktinotion  as  to  tUlitf 
while  not  only  were  the  poorer  and  humUer  ranka  ot  the 
population  utterly  precluded  from  aeoeaa  to  the  offioea  of 
goremment,  but  all  Roman  burgeaaea  not  belonging  to  4k 
hereditary  ariatoorac^  were  praotioally  excluded  not  icideed 
exactly  firom  the  aenatCy  but  from  the  two  higheat  njigi» 
trades,  the  consulship  and  the  censorship.  After  the  oaaa 
of  Maniua  Curius  (i.  895),  no  instance  can  be  pointed  oat 
of  a  consul  who  did  not  belong  to  the  social  ariatooracgri  and 
probably  no  inatance  of  the  kind  occurred  at  alL  But  tiie 
number  of  the  gemiei  which  appear  for  the  firat  time  in  the 
lists  of  consuls  and  cenaora  in  the  halfcentuiy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  to  the  doae  of  that 
with  Perseus  is  extremely  limited ;  and  by  far  the  most  of 
these,  such  as  the  Flaminii,  Terentii,  Poroii|  Adlii,  and 
Laelii,  may  be  referred  to  elections  by  the  oppositioDy  or 
are  traceable  to  special  aristocratic  connections.  The  elco- 
_  tion  of  Gaius  Laelius  in  564,  for  instance,  was 

190. 

evidently  due  to  the  Scipios.  The  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  classes  from  the  government  was,  no  doubt, 
required  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case.  Now 
that  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Italian  state  and  had 
adopted  Hellenic  culture,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take 
a  small  farmer  from  the  plough  and  to  set  him  at  the  head 
of  the  community.  But  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  bene 
ficial  that  the  elections  should  almost  without  exception  be 
confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  curule  houses,  and  that 
a  "  new  man  "  should  only  be  able  to  make  his  way  into 
that  cirde  by  a  sort  of  usurpation.*     No  doubt  a  certain 

*  The  stability  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  iiia>  be  cleariy  traced, 
Bioro  especially  in  the  case  of  the  patrician  gentes,  by  means  of  the  oon« 
ffular  and  aedilician  Fasti.  As  is  well  known,  Uie  consulate  was  held 
by  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian  in  each  year  from  38S  to  581  (with 
the  exception  of  the  years  899,  400,  401,  408,  406,  409,  411,  m  which 
both  consols  were  patricians).  Moreover,  the  colleges  of  comle  aedilea 
were  composed  exeluslTely  of  patricians  in  the  odd  years  of  the  Varro> 
BiaD  reckoning,  at  least  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  cci  tary,  a&d 
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hereditary  duraoter  waa  inherent  not  merely  in  the  iiutita 
iMMi  f^  the  senate,  in  bo  &r  as  it  reated  from  the  first  on  a 
representation  of  the  clans  (i.  113),  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
anstocraoy  generally,  in  so  far  as  statennauly  wisdom  and 
atatesmanly  experience  are  bequeathed  from  the  able  &tlier 
to  the  able  son,  and  the  inspiring  spirit  of  an  Ulustrioua 
•noeetry  &nB  every  noble  spark  within  die  human  breast 
into  a  speedier  and  more  brilliant  flame.  In  this  sense  the 
Roman  aristocracy  had  been  at  all  times  hereditary ;  in  &ct, 
it  had  displayed  its  hereditary  character  with  great  nalveti 
ic  the  old  custom  of  the  senator  taking  his  sons  with  him 
to  the  senate,  and  of  the  public  magistrate  decorating  his 

tliej  an  known  for  riiteen  jean,  tU.,  Ml,  M«,  041,  MS,  SBl,  6BS, 
OSS,  667,  6S1,  SOE,  Ba7,  616,  6SB,  BSD,  601,  SSI.  Tbew  patridM  eon- 
■oil  and  madilcB  in^  u  rtapeeU  thetr  gtMu,  diatribnled  ts  follows : — 


Thu  the  fifteen  or  aiiteen  hoiun  of  tb«  high  nobtltty,  Ihit  were  pow. 
mtai  In  tbe  itste  at  the  time  of  the  Uumian  lawt,  matntalned  tbdr 
gronnd  withont  material  change  in  their  relallTe  nntnbera — wblofa  iHt 
doubt  were  partlj  kept  up  bj  adoption — for  the  next  two  centntlei,  or. 
In  dot,  down  to  cbe  end  of  the  i«publ[c  To  the  circle  of  the  plibeiBii 
nobility  new  gtnla  doubtless  were  from  time  to  time  added ;  but  in  tbe 
plebdau  Puti  uUo  tbe  old  houaee,  each  aa  the  Liciali,  Fuliii,  AlUll, 
Domitii,  Harcii,  Junii,  predominate  rerj  deddedl;  througbont  thrss 
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soiifli  M  it  were  by  antidpation,  with  the  indgiiift  of  tlw 
highest  offidal  honour — ^the  purple  border  of  tfaefmnwileTf 
and  the  golden  arouletKaMe  of  the  triumphator.  But,  whik 
In  the  earlier  period  the  hereditary  character  of  the  oiitwaiJ 
dignity  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  inher* 
itunce  of  intrinaio  worth,  and  the  senatorial  ariatoeraqy  had 
guided  the  state  not  primarily  by  virtue  of  hereditary  lif^ 
but  by  virtue  of  the  highest  of  all  rights  of  rq>reaentatioii 
— the  right  of  the  superior,  as  contrasted  wiUi  the  mere 
ordinary,  man — ^it  sank  in  this  epoch  (and  with  specially 
great  rapidity  after  the  end  of  the  Hannibalic  war)  ftom  its 
original  high  position,  as  the  aggregate  of  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  most  eiperienoed  in  counsel  and  action, 
into  an  order  of  lords  filling  up  its  ranks  by  hereditary 
succession,  and  exercising  collegiate  misrule. 

Indeed,  matters  had  already  at  this  period  readied  such 
Unvpation  &  height,  that  out  of  the  evil  of  oligarchy  there 
^^wby  emerged  the  still  worse  evil  of  usurpation  of 
'*°^»«»-  power  by  particular  femilies.  We  have  already 
spoken  (p.  335)  of  the  offensive  family-policy  of  the  con- 
queror of  Zaina,  and  of  his  unhappily  successful  efforts  to 
cover  with  his  own  laurels  the  incapacity  and  pitifulness  of 
his  brother;  and  the  nepotism  of  the  Flaininini  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  shameless  and  offensive  than  that  of  the 
Scipios.  Absolute  freedom  of  election  in  fact  turned  to 
the  advanti^e  of  such  coteries  far  more  than  of  the  electors. 
The  election  of  Marcus  Valerius  Ck>rvus  to  the  consulship 
at  twenty-three  had  doubtless  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state ;  but  now,  when  Scipio  obtained  the  aedileship  at 
twenty-three  and  the  consulate  at  thirty,  and  Flamininus, 
while  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  rose  from  the  quaestor- 
ship  to  the  consulship,  such  proceedings  involved  scrioiia 
danger  to  the  republic.  Things  had  already  reached  such  a 
pass,  that  the  only  effective  barrier  against  family  rule  and 
Its  consequences  had  to  be  sought  in  a  government  strictly 
oligarchical ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  even  the  party 
otherwise  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  agreed  to  the  restriction 
imposed  on  absolute  freedom  of  election. 
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The  government  bore  the  stamp  of  this  gradual  change 
in  the  spirit  of  the  governing  class.     It  is  true 
of  the  no-        that  the  administration  of  external  afiUirs  was 
^'  still  pervaded  at  this  epoch  hy  the  consistency 

and  energy  which  had  established  the  dominion  of  the  Ko> 
man  community  over  Italy.  During  the  severe  disciplinary 
period  of  the  Sicilian  war  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  gradu- 
ally  raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position  ;  and  if  it 
unconstitutionally  usurped  for  the  senate  powers  which  by 
right  fell  to  be  shared  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
eomiiia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step  by  its  certainly  far  from 
brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady,  pilotage  of  the  vessel  of  the 
state  during  the  Hannibalic  storm  and  the  complications 
thence  arising,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  the  Roman 
senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many  respects  alone  deserved, 
to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo- Hellenic 
ftdministra-  States.  But  admitting  the  noble  attitude  of  the 
^^  ruling  Roman  senate  in  opposition  to  the  exter- 

nal foe — ^an  attitude  crowned  with  the  noblest  results — we 
may  not  overlook  the  fiict,  that  in  the  less  conspicuous,  but 
far  more  important  and  fiir  more  difficult,  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  both  the  treatment  of  the 
existing  arrangements  and  the  new  institutions  betray  an 
almost  opposite  spirit,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  indicate 
that  the  opposite  tendency  has  already  acquired  the  pre- 
dominance in  this  field. 

In  relation,  first  of  all,  to  the  individual  burgess  the 
government  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been, 
the  adminit-    The  term  '^  magistrate  "  meant  a  man  who  was 
^^  more  than  other  men ;  and,  if  he  was  the  ser- 

vant of  the  community,  he  was  for  that  very  reason  the 
master  of  every  burgess.  But  the  tightness  of  the  rein 
was  now  visibly  relaxed.  Where  coteries  and  canvassing 
flourish  as  they  did  in  the  Rome  of  that  age,  men  are  chary 
of  forfeiting  the  good  services  of  their  fellows  or  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  by  stern  words  and  straightforward  action, 
(f  now  and  then  magistrates  appeared  who  displayed  th« 
gravity  and  the  sternness  of  the  olden  time,  they  were  ordi' 
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narily,  like  Cotta  (602)  and  Cato,  new  men  wlic 

had  not  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  ruling 
class.  It  was  even  deemed  something  singular,  when  Paul* 
Ins,  who  had  been  named  commander-in-diief  against  Pei* 
seus,  instead  of  tendering  his  thanks  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  burgesses  declared  to  them  that  he  presumed  they  had 
ohosen  him  as  general  because  they  accounted  him  the  mo6t 
capable  of  command,  and  requested  them  accordingly  not 
to  help  him  to  command,  but  to  be  silent  and  obey. 

The  supremacy  and  hegemony  of  Rome  in  the  territo- 
AfltomOi-  ri^  ^^  ^^®  Mediterranean  rested  not  least  on 
nSme^!^  the  strictuess  of  her  military  discipline  and  ad- 
juatioe.  ministration  of  justice.     Undoubtedly  she  waa 

still,  on  the  whole^  at  that  time  infinitely  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  Hellenic,  Phoenician,  and  Oriental  states, 
which  were  without  exception  thoroughly  disorganized  ; 
nevertheless  grave  abuses  were  already  occurring  in  Rome. 
We  have  previously  (p.  350  eC  seq,)  pointed  out  how  the 
wretched  character  of  the  comiriandcrs-in-chief — and  that 
not  merely  in  the  case  of  demagogues  chosen  perhaps  by 
the  opposition,  like  Gaius  Flaminius  and  Gaius  Varro,  but 
of  men  who  were  good  aristocrats — had  already  in  the 
third  Macedonian  war  imperilled  the  interests  of  the  state. 
And  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  occasionally  adminis- 
tered is  shown  by  the  scene  in  the  camp  of  the  consul 

Lucius  Quinctius  Flaniininus  at  Placentia  (502). 

To  compensate  a  favourite  youth  for  the  gladiii- 
torial  games  of  the  capital,  which  through  his  attendance 
on  the  consul  he  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  that 
great  lord  had  ordered  a  Boian  of  rank  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Roman  camp  to  be  summoned,  and  had  killed 
him  at  a  banquet  with  his  own  hand.  Still  worse  than  the 
occurrence  itself,  to  which  many  parallels  might  be  ad 
duced,  was  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator  was  not  brought  to 
trial ;  and  not  only  so,  but  when  the  censor  Cato  on  account 
of  it  erased  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  senate,  his  fellow* 
senators  invited  the  expelled  to  resume  his  senatorial  stall 
in  the  theatre.     He  was,  no  doubt,  a  brother  of  the  liberatot 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  cotcrie-leaderc 
in  the  senate. 

]/  The  financial  system  of  the  Roman  community  also 
As  to  the  retrograded  rather  than  advanced  during  this 
B^Tof  tiie  epoch.  The  amount  of  their  revenues,  indeed. 
fiaMOM.  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  indirect  taxes 
— there  were  no  direct  taxes  in  Rome — increased  in  oonscy 
quenco  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  territory,  which 
rendered  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  institute  new  customs 
ofiioes  along  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian  coasts  at  Puteoli^ 

Castra  (Squillace),  and  elsewhere,  in  555  and 
179.  575.     The  same  reason  led  to  the  new  salt-tariff 

of  550  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  at  which  salt 
was  to  be  sold  in  the  different  districts  of  Italy,  as  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  furnish  salt  at  one  and  the  same  price 
to  the  Roman  burgesses  now  scattered  throughout  the  land ; 
but,  as  the  Roman  government  probably  supplied  the  bui^- 
gesses  with  salt  at  cost  price,  if  not  below  it,  this  financial 
measure  yielded  no  gain  to  the  state.  Still  more  consideiv 
able  was  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  domains.  The 
land-tax  indeed,  which  of  right  was  payable  to  the  treasury 
from  the  Italian  domain-lands  granted  for  occupation,  was 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  neither  demanded  nor  paid. 
On  the  other  hand  the  scripiwa  was  retained ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  domains  recently  acquired  in  the  second  Punio 
war,  particularly  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Capua  and  that  of  Leontini  (p.  178,  226),  instead  of  being 
given  up  to  occupation,  were  parcelled  out  and  let  to  petty 
temporary  lessees,  and  the  attempts  at  occupatioL  made  in 
these  cases  were  opposed  with  more  than  usual  energy  by 
the  government ;  by  which  means  the  state  acquired  a  oou- 
siderable  and  secure  souroe  of  income.  The  mines  of  Um 
state  also,  particularly  the  important  Spanish  mines,  wers 
turned  to  profit  on  lease.  Lastly,  the  revenue  was  aug- 
mented by  the  tribute  of  the  transmarine  subjects.  From 
extraordinary  sources  very  considerable  sums  accrued  dur* 
ing  this  epoch  to  the  state  treasury,  particularly  the  produoi 
of  the  spoil  in  the  war  with  Antioofaua,  200  millions  of 
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sesterces  (£2,000,000),  and  that  of  the  war  with  Perseu^ 
210  millions  of  sesterces  (£2,100,000) — the  latter,  th« 
largest  sum  in  cash  which  ever  came  at  one  time  into  the 
Roman  treasury. 

But  this  increase  of  i*evenuo  was  for  the  most  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  prov- 
inces, Sicily  perhaps  excepted,  probably  cost  nearly  as  much 
as  tney  yielded;  the  expenditure  on  highways  and  other 
structures  rose  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  territory  ; 
the  repayment  also  of  the  advances  (trihutd)  received  from 
the  freeholder  burgesses  during  times  of  severe  war  formed 
a  burden  for  many  a  year  on  the  Roman  treasury.  To 
those  fell  to  be  added  very  considerable  losses  occasioned 
to  the  revenue  by  the  mismanagement,  negligence,  or  con- 
nivance of  the  supreme  magistrates.  Of  the  conduct  of 
the  officials  in  the  provinces,  of  their  luxurious  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  purse,  of  their  embezzloment  more 
especially  of  tho  spoil,  of  the  incipient  system  of  bribery 
and  extortion,  wo  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  How  the 
state  fared  generally  as  regarded  tho  farming  of  its  revenues 
and  the  contracts  for  supplies  and  buildings,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance,  that  the  senate  resolved  in 
587  to  desist  from  the  working  of  the  Mooedo 
nian  miues  that  had  fallen  to  Home,  because  the 
lessees  of  the  minerals  would  either  plunder  the  subjects  or 
cheat  the  exchequer — ^truly  a  naive  amfession  of  impotence, 
in  which  the  controlling  board  pronounced  its  own  censure. 
Not  only  was  the  land-Uix  of  the  occupied  domain-land 
allowed  tacitly  to  full  into  abeyance,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  but  private  buildings  in  the  capital  and  elso 
where  were  suffered  to  encroach  on  tho  public  property,  and 
the  water  from  the  public  aqueducts  was  diverted  to  private 
purposes  :  great  dissatisfaction  was  created  on  one  occasiou 
when  the  censor  took  serious  steps  against  such  trespassers, 
and  compelled  them  either  to  desist  from  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  public  property,  or  to  pay  the  legal  rate  for  the 
ground  and  water.  The  conscience  of  the  Romans,  others 
wise  in  economic  matters  so  scrupulous,  show^xl.  so  %r  at 
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the  state  was  concerned,  a  remarkable  laxity.  ^  He  who 
steals  from  a  burgess,"  said  Cato, ''  ends  his  days  in  chaini 
and  fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  community  ends 
them  in  gold  and  purple."  If,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  public  property  of  the  Roman  community  was  fearless- 
ly and  with  impunity  plundered  by  officials  and  speculators^ 
Polybius  still  lays  stress  on  the  rarity  of  embezzlement  in 
Rome,  while  Greece  could  hardly  produce  a  single  official 
who  had  not  touched  the  public  money,  and  on  the  honesty 
with  which  a  Roman  commissioner  or  magistrate  would 
upon  his  simple  word  of  honour  administer  enormous 
sums,  while  in  the  case  of  the  paltriest  sum  in  -Greece  ten 
letters  were  sealed  and  twenty  witnesses  were  required  and 
yet  everybody  cheated,  this  merely  implies  that  social  and 
economic  demoralization  had  advanced  much  further  in 
Greece  than  in  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  that  direct  and 
palpable  peculation  was  not  as  yet  so  flourishing  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  general  financial  result  is  most 
clearly  exhibited  to  us  by  the  state  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  by  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  We  find  in 
times  of  peace  a  fiflh,  in  times  of  war  a  tenth,  of  the  reve- 
nues expended  on  public  buildings ;  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  large  outlay. 
With  these  sums,  as  well  as  with  fines  which  were  not  di- 
rectly payable  into  the  treasury,  much  was  doubtless  done 
for  the  repair  of  the  highways  in  and  near  the  capital,  for 
the  formation  of  the  chief  Italian  roads,*  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  building  operations  in  the  capital,  known  to  belong 
to  this  period,  was  the  great  repair  and  extension  of  the 
Detwork  of  sewers  throughout  the  city,  contracted  for  prob- 
ably in  570,  for  which  24,000,000  sesteroec 
(£240,000)  were  set  apart  at  once,  and  to  whicb 

*  Thn  expenses  of  these  were,  however,  thrown  mainly  m  all  proba- 
Dility  on  the  atijoiuing  inhabitants.  The  old  sjBtem  of  making  reqoisi- 
lions  of  task- work  w:ib  not  abolished :  it  must  not  un frequently  haT« 
happened  that  the  slares  of  the  landholders  were  called  away  to  be  em> 
ployed  in  the  construotion  of  roadi    (Gate,  de  R,  E.%) 


it  aiay  be  preramed  that  the  portioM  of  tin  cIomm  itfO 
extant,  at  least  In  the  main,  /belong.  To  all  a^eannoa 
however,  even  apart  fircm  the  aevere  preaaure  of  irw,  lUa 
period  waa  inferior  to  the  last  aeetion  of  the  preoeding 
s;).i4Y  epoeh  in  reepaot  of  publie  boildinga ;  between 

482  and  607  no  new  aqoeduet  waa  oonatmetid 
At  Rome.    The  treaanre  of  the  atate,  no  doubt,  inonaaed  ; 
the  last  reserve  in  545,  when  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  neoessitj  of  laying  hands  on  W, 
amounted  only  to  4,000  pounds  of  gold  (£164,000;  p. 
907),  wfaereaa  ft  short  Ume  after  the  dose  of  this  polod 
(507)  dose  on  i860,000  in  predons  metsls  were 
stored  in  the  treasury.    But,  when  we  take  into 
aooount  the  enormous  extraordinary  revmiuea  whidi  in  tha 
generation  after  the  dose  of  the  Hannibalio  war  eame  into 
the  Roman  treasury,  the  latter  sum  surprises  us  rather  by 
Its  smallness  than  by  its  magnitude.     So  far  as  with  the 
extremely  meagre  statements  before  us  it  may  be  allowable 
to  speak  of  results,  the  finances  of  the  Roman  state  exhibit 
doubtless  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  but  are  &r 
from  presentlug  a  brilliant  sum  total. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  was  most 
iteHim  distinctly  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ital- 

nijecta.  ji^j  i^Q^  extra-Italian  subjects  of  the  Roman 
community.  Formerly  tj^ere  existed  in  Italy  four  distinct 
dasses ;  the  ordinary,  and  the  Latin,  allied  communities, 
the  Roman  bur^^sses  sine  suffragio^  and  the  burgesses  with 
pg^^  the  flkll   franchise.      The  third   of   these  four 

biugeMo^       dasses  disappeared  during  the  course  of  thia 
period,  for  the  communities  of  passive  burgesses  either— as 
was  the  case  with  Capua  especially — lost  their  Roman  dti 
xenship  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  or  one  after 
another  acquired  the  fiill  franctiise ;  so  that  at  the  dose  of 
this  period  there  were  no  passive  burgesses  of  Rome,  ex 
eept  isolated  individuals  who  were  for  special  reasons  rx 
duded  from  the  right  of  voting. 

On  the  other  hand  there  emerged  a  new  class  in  a  post 
OtdMoii.         tion  of  peculiar  inferiority,  who  were  deprived 
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of  municipal  freedom  and  of  the  right  to  carry  arms  and 
to  some  extent  treated  almost  like  public  slaves  {peregrim 
dediticii) ;  to  which,  in  particular,  the  members  of  the 
former  Campanian,  southern  Picentine,  and  Bruttian  com- 
munities, that  had  been  in  alliance  with  Hannibal  (p.  226), 
belonged.  To  these  were  added  the  Celtic  tribes  tolerated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  whose  position  in  relation  to 
the  Italian  confederacy  is  indeed  only  known  imperfectly, 
but  is  sufficiently  characterized  as  inferior  by  the  clause  em- 
bodied in  their  treaties  of  alliance  with  Rome,  that  no 
member  of  these  communities  should  ever  b«^  allowed  to 
acquire  Roman  citizenship  (p.  231). 

The  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  had,  as  wo  have 
mentioned  before  (p.  227),  undergone  a  change 
greatly  to  their  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
the  Hannibalic  war.     Only  a  few  communities  in  this  cate- 
gory, such  as  Neapolis,  Nola,  and  Heraclea,  had  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  war  remained  steadfastly  on  the 
Roman  side,  and  therefore  retained  their  former  rights  as 
allies  unaltered  ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  obliged  in 
consequence  of  having  changed  sides  to  acquiesce  in  a  re* 
vision  of  the  existing  treaties  to  their  disadvantage.     The 
reduced  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  is  attested  by  the 
emigration  that  set  in  from  these  towards  the  Latin  com- 
munities :  when  in  577  the  Samnites  and  Pae- 

•77 

lignians  applied  to  the  senate  for  a  reduction 
of  their  contingents,  their  request  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  of  late  years  4,000  Sanmite  and  Paelignian  families 
had  migrated  to  the  Latin  colony  of  Fregellae. 

That  the  Latins — which  term  now  denoted  the  few 
.    .  towns  in  old  Latium  that  were  not  included  in 

the  Roman  burgess-union,  such  as  Hbur  and 
Praeneste,  the  allied  cities  placed  in  law  on  the  same  footing 
with  them,  such  as  several  of  the  Hemican  towns,  and  the 
Latin  colonies  dispersed  throughout  Italy-— were  still  at  this 
time  in  a  better  position,  is  implied  in  their  very  name ; 
but  they  too  suffered,  in  proportion,  not  much  less  injure 
ously.     The  burdens  imposed  on  them  were  unjustly  itr 

Vol.  XL— n* 
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3reMed,  and  the  praaiiK  of  iniliUiy  nrvlos  wm  utm  anl 
more  tnoaferred  from  the  burgewce  to  the  Latin  Mtd  othn 
Italian  alUea.    For  itntaooe,  in  BM,  marif  twin 
u  muj  of  the  alliei  wen  oalled  oat  M  of  At 
btiif  CMee :  after  tha  end  of  the  HannibaJto  war  all  the  ha^ 
geowe  received  thdr  diacharge,  but  not  all  the  alUea;  tha 
latter  were  ohlefl;  employed  for  garriaoB  dutj  and  lor  Am 
odiooa  serriee  In  Spida.    In  the  triumphal  lar- 
gees  of  6T7  the  allies  reodved  not  aa  formerly 
an  equal  ihare  with  the  burgeesea,  bat  only  the  hal^  ao  that 
amidst  the  unreetrained  rcjoldng  of  that  eoldiera^  oamiTal 
tbe  divisions  thua  treated  a*  inferior  followed  the  chariot  of 
victory  in  sullen  alienee:   in  the  aasignatJona  of  land  in 
northern  Italy  the  bui^ceesea  received  ten  tugara  of  arabk 
land  each,  the  non-burgesMe  three  iugtra  each.    That  lib* 
erty  of  migration  was  no  longer  granted  to  the  I^tin  conn 
niunities  founded  after  466,  haa  been  already 
observed  (L  538).     It  was  retained  in  law  by 
the  older  Latin  cities ;  but  the  crowding  of  their  burgesaea 
to  Rome,  and  the  complaints  of  their  magistrates  as  to  the 
increasing  depopulation  of  the  cities  and  the  impossibility 
under  such  circumstances  of  furnishing  the  due  contingent, 
led  the  Roman  government  to  allow  those  Latins  only  to 
exercise  their  right  of  migration  when  the  emigrant  left 
behind  children  of  his  own  in  his  native  city  ;  and,  in  con. 
formity  with  this  principle,  police^ejections  from  the  capital 
were  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  (567,  677), 
'     *  The  measure  might  bo  unavoidable,  but  it  was 

none  the  less  felt  as  a  material  restriction  of  the  right  of 
free  migration  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  allied  cities. 
Moreover,  the  towns  founded  by  Rome  in  the  interior  of 
Italy  began  towards  the  close  of  this  period  to  receivo 
instead  of  Latin  rights  the  full  franchise,  which  previoualy 
bad  only  been  given  to  the  maritime  colonies ;  and  the  ea- 
largement  of  the  Lntin  body  by  the  accession  of  new  com- 
munities, which  hitherto  bad  progressed  with  such  r^ik 
larity,  thus  came  to  .in  end.  Aquilcia,  the  establishment 
m.  of  which  began  in  A7t,  was  the  latest  of  the 
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Italian  colonies  of  Rome  that  received  Latin  rights;  th€ 
full  franchise  was  given  to  the  colonies,  sent  forth  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  of  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Parma,  Mutina,  and 

Luna  (570-677).    The  reason  for  this  evidently 

lay  in  the  decline  of  the  Latin  as  compared  with 
the  Roman  franchise.  The  colonists  conducted  to  the  new 
■ettlements  were  always,  and  now  more  than  ever,  chosen 
in  preponderating  number  from  the  Roman  burgesses ;  and 
among  the  very  poorer  class  of  these  there  was  no  longer 
found  any  one  willing,  even  for  the  acquisition  of  consider^ 
able  material  advantages,  to  exchange  his  rights  as  a  bur* 
gess  for  those  of  a  Latin. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  non-burgcsscs— communities  as 

well  as  individuals — admission  to  the  Roman 
franddse  franchise  was  almost  completely  foreclosed, 
cuitof'il^  ^^  earlier  course  of  incorporating  the  subject 
qawtion.  '      communities  in  that  of  Rome  had  been  dropped 

about  400,  that  the  Roman  burgess-body  might 
not  be  too  much  decentralized  by  its  undue  extension  ;  and 
therefore  communities  of  half-burgesses  were  instituted 
(i.  539).  Now  the  centralization  of  the  community  was 
abandoned,  partly  through  the  admission  of  the  hal^burgess 
communities  to  the  full  franchise,  partly  through  the  acces- 
sion of  numerous  more  remote  burgess-colonies  to  its 
ranks ;  but  the  older  system  of  incorporation  was  not  re- 
sumed. It  cannot  be  shown  that  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Italy  even  a  single  Italian  community  exchanged 
its  position  as  an  ally  for  the  Roman  franchise ;  probably 
none  after  that  date  in  reality  acquired  it.  But  even  the 
transition  of  individual  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise  was 
*il  this  epoch  rendered  considerably  more  difficult,  especially 
oy  the  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  migration  which  was  in 
taw  associated  with  the  passive  franchise ;  and  it  was  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  case  of  magistrates  of  the  Latin 
eommunitics  (i.  538)  and  of  non-bui^esscs  admitted,  by 
special  fiivour  towards  themselves  individually,  on  the 
founding  of  bui'gess-colonies.* 

*  Thua,  as  is  well  known,  Ennius  of  Rudise  reeeiTed  baig^Mw-righlr 
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It  cannot  be  denied  thet  these  ohangee  di  /ci€io  and  db 
/ur€  in  the  relations  cf  the  Italian  subjects  exhibit  at  leant 
in  intimate  connection  and  consistency.  Hie  aitoatioa  of 
Ihe  subject  classes  was  throughout  deteriorated  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  gradations  previously  subsistingy  and,  while  tha 
gOFemment  liad  formerly  eodeaTOured  to  soften  the  dietino* 
tions  and  to  provide  meana  of  transitio:i  from  one  to  mor 
other,  now  the  intermediate  links  were  everywhere  set 
aside  and  the  connecting  bridges  were  broken  down.  An 
within  the  Roman  burgeos-body  the  ruling  dass  separated 
itself  from  the  people,  uniformly  evaded  puUio  burden^ 
and  uniformly  appropriated  honours  and  advantageS|  so  the 
burgesses  in  their  turn  asserted  their  distinction  from  the 
Italian  confoderaoy,  and  excluded  it  more  and  more  from 
the  joint  enjoyment  of  power,  while  transferring  to  it  a 
double  or  triple  share  in  the  common  burdens.  As  the 
nobility,  in  relation  to  the  plebeians,  returned  to  the  close 
exclusiveness  of  the  declining  patriciate,  so  did  the  bur- 
gesses in  relation  to  the  non-burgessea ;  the  plebeiate,  which 
had  become  great  through  the  liberality  of  its  institutions, 
now  wrapped  itself  up  in  the  rigid  maxims  of  patricianism. 
The  abolition  of  the  passive  burgesses  cannot  in  itself  b') 
censured,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  the  motive  which  led  to 
■t,  belonged  in  all  probability  to  another  category  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards ;  but  through  its  abolition  an  inter- 
mediate connecting  link  was  lost.  Far  more  fraught  with 
peril,  however,  was  the  disappearance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  communities.    The 


from  one  of  the  triamTini,  Q.  FulTius  Nobilior,  on  ocoasioD  of  the  fbenU- 
ing  of  the  bargees-colonies  of  Potentia  and  Piaaunim  (Cic.  SnU,  20, 
ye);  wherenpon.  aooording  tc  the  well-knor^  cujtom,  he  adopted  the 
pntmomen  of  the  latter.  The  non-bui^gessee  who  were  sent  to  takt 
pftTt  in  the  foundation  of  a  bnrgess-colony,  did  not,  at  least  in  thii 
epooh,  through  that  circumstanoe  acquire  dejure  Roman  dcizenship,  al* 
Ihough  they  frequently  laid  claim  to  it  (Liv.  xxxir.  42) ;  but  the  magi» 
fcrmtes  charged  with  the  founding  of  a  colony  were  empowered,  by  a 
elauee  in  the  decree  of  the  people  relative  to  each  case,  to  confer  bur 
gesB-rigfats  on  a  certain  number  of  persons  (Cic.  pro  Both.  21,  48). 
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privileged  position  of  the  Latin  nation  in  Italy  was  tht 
foundation  of  the  Roman  power ;  that  foundation  gave  way 
when  the  Latin  towns  began  to  feel  that  they  were  no 
longer  privileged  partakers  in  the  dominion  of  the  powerful 
cognate  community,  but  substantially  subjects  of  Rome 
like  the  rest,  and  when  all  the  Italians  began  to  find  their 
position  equally  intolerable.  It  is  true,  that  there  were 
istiil  distinctions :  the  Bruttians  and  their  companions  in 
misery  were  treated  exactly  like  slaves  and  conducted  them 
selves  accordingly,  deserting,  for  instance,  from  the  fleet  in 
which  they  served  as  galley-slaves,  whenever  they  could, 
and  gladly  taking  service  against  Rome;  and  the  Celtic, 
and  above  all  the  transmarine,  subjects  formed  a  class  still 
more  oppressed  than  the  Italians  were — a  class  intentionally 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  contempt  and  maltreat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  But  such  distinctions, 
while  implying  a  gradation  of  classes  among  the  subjects, 
30uld  not  in  reason  afford  a  compensation  for  the  earlier 
contrast  between  the  cognate,  and  the  alien,  Italian  subjects 
A  profound  dissatisfaction  prevailed  through  the  whole  Ital- 
ian confederacy,  and  fear  alone  prevented  it  from  finding 
expression.  The  proposal  made  in  the  senate  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Cannae,  to  give  the  Roman  franchise  and  a  seat  in  the 
senate  to  two  men  from  each  Latin  community,  was  made 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  was  rightly  rejected ;  but  it 
shows  the  apprehension  with  which  men  in  the  ruling  com« 
munity  even  then  viewed  the  relations  between  Latium  and 
Rome.  Had  a  second  Hannibal  now  carried  the  war  into 
Italy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  again  been 
thwarted  by  the  steadfast  resistance  of  the  Latin  name  to  a 
foreign  domination. 

But  by  &r  the  most  important  institution  which  this 
rhepr»-  epoch  introduced  into  the  Roman  crmmon* 
'*****^  wealth,  and  that  at  the  same  time  which  involv- 

id  the  most  decided  and  fatal  deviation  from  the  course 
hitherto  pursued,  was  the  new  provincial  magistracies.  Thf 
earlier  state-law  of  Rome  knew  nothing  of  tributary  sul> 
jeots:   the  conquered  communities  were  either  sold  intc 
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slaverj,  or  merged  in  the  Roman  oommonweeltlH  or  adrnM* 
ted  to  an  alUanoe  which  eeoared  to  them  at  least  ooramuM? 
independence  and  freedom  from  taxation.  But  the  CSuthi^ 
ginian  poaaesnons  in  Sidiji  Sardinia^  and  Spain,  aa  wdl  aa 
th9  Icingdom  of  Hiero,  had  paid  tithe  and  tribate  to  their 
former  masters :  if  Rome  was  desirous  of  retaining  these 
oossessions  at  all,  it  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  sh«nt-sighV 
ed  die  most  judicious,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  oonTcnienti 
oonrse  to  manage  the  new  territoriea  entirely  in  aoeordanoa 
with  the  rules  heretofore  observed.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
simply  retained  the  Garthagino-Hieronic  provincial  consdto* 
tioUf  and  organised  in  accordance  with  it  those  provinoea 
also,  such  as  Hither  Spain,  which  they  wrested  from  tlM 
barbarians.  It  was  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  they  inherited 
from  the  enemy.  Beyond  doubt  at  first  the  Roman  govern* 
ment  intended,  in  imposing  taxes  on  their  subjects,  not 
strictly  to  enrich  themselves,  but  only  to  cover  tho  cost  of 
administration  and  defence;  but  they  deviated  from  this 
course,  when  they  made  Macedonia  and  lllyria  tributary 
without  undertaking  the  government  or  the  guardianship  of 
the  frontier  there.  The  fiict,  however,  that  they  still  main^ 
tained  moderation  in  the  imposition  of  burdens  was  of  little 
consequence  as  compared  with  the  conversion  of  their 
sovereignty  into  a  profitable  privilege  at  all ;  the  fall  was 
the  same,  whether  a  single  apple  was  taken  or  the  tree  was 
plundered. 

Punishment  followed  in  the  steps  of  wrong.  The  new 
Forition  provincial  system  necessitated  the  appointment 
3f  the  of  ffovemors,  whose  position  was  absolutely  in- 

compatible  not  only  with  the  welfiire  of  the 
provinces,  but  with  the  Roman  constitution.  As  the  Ro 
man  community  in  the  provinces  took  the  place  of  the 
jbrmer  rulers  of  the  land,  so  the  governor  appeared  there  in 
i,he  position  of  a  king ;  the  Sicilian  praetor,  for  example, 
resided  in  the  palace  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  It  is  true,  that 
the  governor  was  nevertheless  bound  by  law  to  administer 
his  office  with  republican  honesty  and  frugality.  Cato, 
when  governor  of  Sardinia,  appeared  in  the  towns  subject  tr 
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him  on  foot  and  attended  by  a  sirgle  servant  whc  uyriied 
his  coat  and  sacrificial  ladle ;  and,  when  he  returned  from 
his  Spanish  governorship,  he  sold  his  war  horse  beforehand, 
bectiuse  he  did  not  hold  himself  entitled  to  charge  the  state 
with  the  expenses  of  its  transport  lliere  is  no  quesdor 
that  the  Roman  governors — although  certainly  but  few  of 
Ihcm  pushed  their  conscientiousness^  like  Gato,  to  the  verge 
of  being  niggardly  and  ridiculous — ^made  in  many  cases  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  subjects,  more  especially  on  the 
frivolous  and  unstable  Greeks,  by  their  ancestral  piety,  by 
the  reverential  quietness  prevailing  at  their  assemblies,  by 
their  comparatively  upright  administration  of  office  and  of 
justice,  especially  by  their  proper  severity  towards  the 
worst  oppressors  of  the  provincials — the  Roman  revenue- 
farmei-s  and  bankers — and  in  general  by  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  their  deportment.  The  provincials  found  their 
government  comparatively  tolerable.  They  had  not  been 
pampered  by  their  former  Carthaginian  governors  and 
Syracusan  masters,  and  they  were  soon  to  find  occasion  for 
recalling  with  gratitude  the  present  rods  as  compared  with 
the  coming  scorpions  :  it  is  easy  to  underatand  how,  in  later 
times,  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  appeared  as  the  golden 
era  of  provincial  rule.  But  it  was  not  practicable  for  any 
length  of  time  to  be  at  once  republican  and  king.  Playing 
the  part  of  governors  demoralized  the  Roman  ruling  class 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Haughtiness  and  arrogance  towards 
the  provincials  were  so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  as 
scarcely  to  form  matter  of  reproach  against  the  individual 
magistrate.  But  already  it  was  a  rare  thing — and  the  rarei, 
because  the  government  adhered  rigidly  to  the  old  principle 
of  not  paying  public  officials — that  a  governor  returned  with 
quite  clean  hands  from  his  province;  it  was  already  re- 
marked upon  as  something  singular  that  Paullus,  the  con- 
queror of  Pydna,  did  not  take  money.  The  bad  custom  of 
delivering  to  the  governor  ''  honorary  wine  **  and  other 
^  voluntary  **  gifts  seems  as  old  as  the  provincial  constitv 
tion  itself,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  legacy  from  die 
Carthaginians ;  even  Cato  in  his  administration  of  Sardinia 
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in  656  had  to  oontent  hinuidf  with  roguLntfiig 
and  moderating  audi  duea.  The  right  of  dw 
magistratea,  and  of  thoae  travelling  on  the  buaineaa  cf  tW 
atate  generally,  to  free  quartera  and  fires  eonyeyanoe  waa 
already  employed  aa  a  pr^ezt  for  ezaotiona.  Hie  mora 
Important  right  of  the  magiatrate  to  make  requlaitkna  cl 
grain  from  hia  provinee-^partly  for  the  maintenaaoe  of 
liimself  and  hia  retinue  (ti»  ofHaai),  partly  for  the  proviaioiv 
ing  of  the  army  in  caae  (^  war  or  on  other  apeoial  oooadooa 
—at  a  fiiir  valuation  waa  already  ao  acandalously  alraaed^ 
that  on  the  oomplidint  of  the  Spaniarda  the  ao^ 
ate  in  583  found  it  neoeaaary  to  withdraw  from 
the  govemora  the  right  of  fixing  the  prioe  of  the  auppliea 
for  either  purpoae  (p.  252),  Requiaitiona  had  begun  to  bo 
made  on  the  aubjects  even  for  tiie  popular  foativab  in 
Rome;  the  unmeasured  vexatious  demands  made  on  the 
Italian  as  well  as  extra-Italian  communities  by  the  aedile 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  for  the  festival  which  he 
had  to  provide,  induced  the  senate  officially  to 
interfere  (572).  The  liberties  which  Koma» 
magistrates  at  the  close  of  this  period  allowed  themselves 
to  take  not  only  with  the  unhappy  subjects,  but  even  with 
the  dependent  free-states  and  kingdoms,  are  illustrated  by 
the  raids  of  Grains  Volso  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  323),  and  espe- 
cially by  the  scandalous  proceedings  in  Greece  during  the 
war  with  Perseus  (p.  351  et  seg.). 

The  government  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  such 

,  things,  for  it  provided  no  serious  check  on  the 

orerthe  excesses  of  this  capricious  military  administra- 
tion.  Judicial  control,  it  is  true,  was  not  entire- 
ly wanting.  Although,  according  to  the  universal  but  more 
than  questionable  rule  of  allowing  no  complaint  to  be 
brought  against  a  commander-in-chief  during  his  term  ot 
office  (i.  329),  the  Roman  governor  could  ordinarily  be 
called  to  account  only  after  the  mischief  had  been  done,  yet 
he  was  amenable  both  to  a  criminal  and  to  a  civil  prosecu 
tion.  In  order  to  the  institution  of  the  former,  some  Ro 
man  magistrate  who  possessed  criminal  jurisdiction  had  tf 
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undertake  the  case  and  bring  it  before  the  bar  of  the  peo^ 
pie ;  the  civil  action  was  remitted  by  the  senator  who  ad- 
ministered the  corresponding  praetorship  to  a  jury  appoint* 
ed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  in  those 
times,  from  the  ranks  of  the  senate.  In  both  cases,  there» 
fore,  the  control  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class,  and« 
although  the  latter  was  still  sufficiently  upright  and  honour* 
able  not  absolutely  to  set  aside  well-founded  complaints^ 
and  the  senate  even  in  several  instances,  at  the  call  of  those 
aggrieved,  condescended  itself  to  order  the  institution  of  a 
civil  process,  yet  the  complaints  of  poor  men  and  foreigners 
against  powerful  members  of  the  ruling  aristocracy — sub- 
mitted to  judges  and  jurymen  far  remote  from  the  scene 
and,  if  not  involved  in  the  like  guilt,  at  least  belonging  to 
the  same  order  as  the  accused— could  from  the  first  only 
reckon  on  success  in  the  event  of  the  wrong  being  dear  and 
crying ;  and  to  complain  in  vain  was  almost  certain  de- 
struction. The  aggrieved  no  doubt  found  a  sort  of  support 
in  the  hereditary  relations  of  clientship,  which  the  subject 
cities  and  provinces  were  wont  to  enter  into  with  their  con* 
querors  and  other  Romans  who  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them.  The  Spanish  governors  felt  that  no  one 
could  with  impunity  maltreat  the  clients  of  Cato ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  three  nations 
conquered  by  Paullus — the  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  and  Mace- 
donians— would  not  forego  the  privilege  of  carrying  his  bier 
to  the  funeral  pile,  was  the  noblest  dirge  in  honour  of  that 
noble  man.  But  not  only  did  this  special  protection  give 
the  Greeks  opportunity  to  display  in  Rome  all  their  talent 
for  abasing  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters,  and  to 
demoralize  even  those  masters  by  their  ready  servility— the 
decrees  of  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Marcellus,  after  he 
had  destroyed  and  plundered  their  city  and  they  had  com- 
plained of  his  conduct  to  the  senate  in  vain,  form  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  pages  in  the  far  from  honourable  annals 
of  Syracuse — ^but,  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  a  family 
policy,  this  patronage  on  the  part  of  great  houses  had  also 
its  politically  perilous  side.     In  this  way  the  result  war 
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Ihat  the  Bonum  magistrates  In  some  degree  feared  the  gods 
and  the  senatey  and  for  the  most  part  were  moderale  iu 
their  plundering ;  but  still  tfaej  plundered,  and  did  so  mtk 
impunity  provided  thej  obseired  such  moderatioiu  Tha 
mischievous  rule  became  established,  that  in  the  ease  of 
minor  exactions  and  moderate  violenoe  the  Roman  magi»» 
trote  acted  in  some  measure  within  his  sphere  and  was  in 
law  exempt  from  punishment,  so  that  those  who  wera  ag« 
grieved  had  to  keep  silence ;  and  from  this  rule  suooeediqg 
ages  did  not  fidl  to  draw  the  fttal  oonsequenoes. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  tribunals  had  been  aa 
saMrriiion  striot  as  thej  were  lax,  the  liability  to  a  judicial 
oTttthT*^  reckoning  could  only  check  the  worst  evilsu 
uSTthdr  '^^  ^'^^  security  for  a  good  administration  lay 
sov«nion.  Iq  a  strict  and  uniform  supervision  by  the  au* 
preme  administrative  authority  :  and  this  the  senate  utterly 
fiiiled  to  provide.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  laxity  and 
helplessness  of  the  collegiate  government  became  earliest 
apparent.  By  right  the  governors  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  oversight  far  more  striot  and  more  special  than 
had  sufficed  for  the  Italian  municipal  administration;  and 
now,  when  the  empire  embraced  great  transmarine  territo- 
ries, the  arrangements,  through  which  the  government  pr^ 
served  to  itself  the  supervision  of  the  whole,  ought  to  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  expansion.  In  both  respects  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  The  governors  ruled  virtually  aa 
sovereign ;  and  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  serv* 
ing  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  census  of  the  empire,  waa 
extended  to  Sicily  alone,  not  to  any  of  the  provinces  subse- 
quently acquired.  This  emancipation  of  tbe  supreme  ad- 
ministrative officials  from  the  central  authority  was  more 
than  hazardous.  The  Roman  governor,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  in  possession  of  considerable 
financial  resources;  subject  to  but  a  lax  judicial  control, 
and  practically  independent  of  the  supreme  administration ; 
and  impelled  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  separate  the  interests 
of  himself  and  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  from  those 
of  the  Roman  community  and  to  treat  them  as  conflicting 
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for  more  resembled  a  Persian  satrap  than  one  of  the  com* 
roissioners  of  the  Roman  senate  at  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
wars.  The  man,  moreover,  who  liad  just  conducted  a  l^al 
ized  military  tyranny  abroad,  could  with  difficulty  find  his 
way  back  to  the  common  civic  level,  which  distinguished 
t>etween  those  who  commanded  and  those  who  obeyed,  but 
not  between  masters  and  slaves.  Even  the  government  felt 
that  their  two  fundamental  principles— equality  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  subordination  of  the  power  of  the  magia> 
trates  to  the  senatorial  college— began  in  this  instance  to 
give  way  in  their  hands.  The  aversion  of  the  government 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  provinces  and  to  the  whole  provin- 
cial  system  ;  the  institution  of  the  provincial  quaestorships, 
which  were  intended  to  take  at  least  the  financial  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  governors ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
arrangement — in  itself  so  judicious — for  lengthening  the 
tenure  of  such  offices  (p.  252),  very  clearly  evince  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  Roman  statesmen 
as  to  the  fruits  of  the  seed  thus  sown.  But  diagnosis  is  not 
cure.  The  internal  government  of  the  nobility  continued  to 
follow  the  direction  once  given  to  it ;  and  the  decay  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  financial  system — the  precursor 
of  future  revolutions  and  usurpations— steadily  pursued  its 
course,  if  not  unnoticed,  yet  unchecked. 

If  the  new  nobility  was  less  strictly  defined  than  the  old 
The  oppoti-  aristocracy  of  the  clans,  and  if^  while  the  one  en- 
^i<^  oroached  on  the  rest  of  the  burgesses  as  respected 

the  joint  enjoyment  of  political  rights  dejure^  the  other  only 
did  so  de  facto,  the  second  form  of  inferiority  was  for  these 
very  reasons  worse  to  bear  and  worse  to  throw  off  than  th« 
first.  Attempts  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  to  throw 
it  off.  The  opposition  rested  on  the  support  of  the  public 
assembly,  as  the  nobility  did  on  the  senate :  in  order  to 
understimd  the  opposition,  we  must  first  describe  the  spirit 
of  the  burgesses  during  this  period  and  their  position  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Whatever  could  be  demanded  of  an  assembly  of  bur 

like    the    Roman,  which  wns  not   thi 
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motive  power,  bat  the  firm  foondetloB,  of  dM 
Myr*         whole   madilnery — a   mre  peroeption  of  tiw 
eommon  good,  a   Bsgeoious  deference  towBide   the  rtghl 
leader,  a  8teadfi»t  spirit  in  proeperous  and  evil  day^  and| 
above  aU,  the  capacity  of  atcrifioing  the  individual  tot  thv 
goieral  welfiure  and  the  comfort  of  the  present  for  iha 
advantage  of  the  fotare — all  these  qualities  the  Romas 
commmiity  eihibited  in  so  high  a  degree  that,  when  we 
loolc  to  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  all  censure  is  lost  in  reversnt 
admiration.     Even  now  good   sense  and  discretion  still 
thoroughly  predominated.    The  whole  conduct  of  the  boi^ 
gesses  widi  reference  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
opposition  shows  very  clearly  that  the  same  mighty  pft> 
triotism  before  which  even  the  genius  of  Hannibal  had  to 
quit  the  field  prevailed  also  in  the  Roman  comitia.    No 
doubt  they  often  erred ;  but  their  errors  originated  not  in 
the  mischievous  impulses  of  a  rabble,  but  in  the  narrow- 
minded  views  of  burgesses  and  formers.    The  machinery, 
however,  by  means  of  which  the  burgesses  influenced  the 
course  of  public  affairs  became  certainly  more  and  more 
unwieldy,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
through  their  own  great  deeds  far  outgrew  their  power  to 
deal  with  them.   We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  epoch  most  of  the  former  communities  of  passive 
burgesses,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  newly  estab- 
lished colonies,  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  (p.  892,. 
894).    At  the  close  of  this  period  the  Roman  burgess-body, 
m  a  tolerably  compact  mass,  occupied  Latium  in  its  widest 
sense,  Sabina,  and  a  part  of  Campania,  so  that  it  reached  on 
the  west  coast  northward  to   Caere    and   southward    to 
Cumae ;  within  this  district  there  were  only  a  few  cities  n(;t 
included  in  it,  such  as  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Signia,  Norba,  and 
Ferentinum.    To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  maritime  colo* 
nice  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  which  uniformly  possessed  the 
full   Roman   franchise,  the   Picenian   and   Trans-Apennine 
colonics  of  most  recent  founclatk)n  to  which  the  franchise  had 
to  be  conceded  (p.  894),  and  a  very  considerable  numbei 
cf  Roman  burgesses,  who,  without  forming  separate  com 
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munities  in  a  strict  sense,  were  dispersed  throughout  talj 
in  market-villages  and  hamlets  {/ora  et  conciliabula),  Tc 
some  extent  the  unwieldiness  of  a  civic  community  so  con- 
Btituted  was  remedied,  as  regarded  purposes  of  justice  *  and 
of  administration,  by  the  deputy  judges  previously  men* 
tioned  (L  540) ;  and  already  perhaps  the  maritime  (i.  555) 
and  the  new  Picenian  and  Trans-Apennine  colonies  ex- 
hibited  at  least  the  first  lineaments  of  the  system  under 
which  afterwards  smaller  urban  communities  were  organ- 
ized within  the  great  city«commonwealth  of  Rome.  But  in 
all  political  questions  the  general  assembly  in  the  Roman 
Forum  was  alone  entitled  to  act.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance, 
that  this  assembly  was  no  longer,  in  its  composition  or  in 
its  collective  action,  what  it  had  been  when  all  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  could  exercise  their  privilege  as  citizens  by 
leaving  their  farms  in  the  morning  and  returning  home  the 
same  evening.  Moreover  the  government — whether  from 
want  of  judgment,  from  negligence,  or  from  any  evil  design, 
we  cannot  tell — no  longer  enrolled  the  communities  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  after  513  in  newly  in- 
stituted tribes,  but  entered  them  in  the  old  ;  so 
that  gradually  each  tribe  came  to  be  composed  of  different 
townships  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  territory. 
Tribes  such  as  these,  containing  on  an  average  8,000 — the 
urbao  naturally  having  more,  the  rural  fewer — persons 
entitled  to  vote,  without  local  connection  or  inward  unity, 
no  longer  admitted  of  any  definite  leading  or  of  any  satis- 
&ctory  previous  deliberation;   disadvantages  which  must 


*  In  Cato*s  treatise  on  husbandry,  which,  as  is  well  known,  prima- 
rily relates  to  an  estate  in  the  district  of  Venafrum,  the  Jadidal  diseu^ 
rion  of  snch  prooesses  as  might  arise  is  referred  to  Borne  onlj  as  re* 
speeti  one  definite  case ;  namely,  that  in  which  the  landlord  leases  the 
winter  pasture  to  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  thus  has  to  deal 
with  a  lessee  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  domiciled  in  the  district  (c.  149).  It 
maj  be  inferred  from  this,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  oontract 
was  with  a  person  domiciled  in  the  district,  such  processes  as  mi^t 
arise  were  even  i*i  Cato*s  time  decided  not  at  Rome,  but  before  the  loeal 
judges. 
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kftTe  been  die  more  Ul%  ffaefc  the  TOting  iteelf  wae  not  pi» 
oeded  by  aay  free  debate.  Moreover,  while  the  burgeieee 
bed  quite  miflbsient  oepadty  to  dieoem  tfaehr  iiiiiiiidp«l 
inlereetii  it  was  foolish  end  utterly  ridiouloiui  to  keve  tlja 
dedd<m  ct  the  highest  and  moet  diflfoult  queatlona  vhieh 
the  power  that  ruled  the  world  had  to  solve  to  a  well-di» 
posed  but  fortuitous  oonoourse  of  Italian  formera,  and  tc 
allow  the  nomination  of  generals  and  the  oondusicn  of  trui 
ties  of  state  to  be  finally  judged  of  by  people  iriio  under- 
stood  neither  the  grounds  nor  the  consequenoes  of  their 
deorees.  In  all  mattera  transoending  mere  municipal  affidrs 
the  Boman  popular  assemblies  aooordingly  played  a  diildidi 
and  even  ailly  part.  Aa  a  rule,  the  people  stood  and  an- 
sented  to  all  proposals ;  and,  whoi  in  ezoeptional  instances 
they  of  their  own  impulse  refused  their  sanction,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Macedonia  in 
554  (p.  276),  the  policy  of  the  market-place 
certainly  made  a  pitiful  opposition — and  with  a 
pitiful  issue — ^to  the  policy  of  the  state. 

At  length  the  rabble  of  clients  assumed  a  position, 
siM  of  A  formally  of  equality  and  often  even,  practically, 
«ltjnbUe.  ^£  superiority,  alongside  of  the  class  of  inde- 
pendent burgesses.  The  institutions  in  which  it  originated 
were  of  great  antiquity.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Roman  of  quality  exercised  a  sort  of  government  over  his 
freedmen  and  dependents,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in  all 
their  more  important  affiiirs;  a  client,  for  instance,  was 
careful  not  to  give  his  children  in  marriage  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  patron,  and  very  often  the  latter 
directly  arranged  the  match.  But  as  the  aristocracy  be- 
came converted  into  a  special  ruling  class  concentrating  in 
its  hands  not  only  power  but  wealth,  the  clients  became 
parasites  and  beggars ;  and  these  new  partisans  oi  the  rich 
undermined  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  burgess  class. 
The  aristocracy  not  only  tolerated  this  sort  of  clientship, 
but  worked  it  financially  and  politically  for  their  own 
advantage.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  penny  collections, 
which  hitherto  had  taken  place  chiefly  for  religious  purposes 
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or  in  coDnection  with  the  burial  of  men  of  merit,  were  now 

employed  by  lords  of  high  standing — for  the  first  time  bj 

Lucius  Scipio,  ip  568,  on  pretext  of  a  popular 

festival  which  he  had  in  contemplation — for  the 

purpose  of  levying  on  extraordinary  occasions  a  contribu* 

kion  from  the  public.     Presents  were  specially  placed  under 

legal  restriction  (in  550),  because  the  senators 

began  under  that  name  to  take  regular  tribute 

from  their  clients.     But  the  retinue  of  clients  was  above  all 

serviceable  to  the  ruling  class  as  a  means  of  commanding 

the  oomitia ;   and  the  issue  of  the  elections  shows  clearly 

how  powerfully  the  dependent  rabble  already  at  this  epoch 

counteracted  the  influence  of  the  independent  middle  class. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital 
particularly,  which  these  facts  serve  to  indicate,  is  also 
demonstrable  otherwise.  Tlie  increasing  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  freedmen  are  shown  by  the  very  serious 
discussions  that  arose  in  the  previous  century  (i.  397),  and 
were  continued  during  the  present,  as  to  their  right  to  vote 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  by  the  remarkable  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  senate  during  the  Hannibalic  war,  to  admit 
honourable  freedwomen  to  a  participation  in  the  public 
collections,  and  to  grant  to  the  legitimate  children  of  manu* 
mitted  fathers  the  insignia  hitherto  belonging  only  to  the 
children  of  the  free-born  (p.  873).  The  majority  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  who  settled  in  Rome  were  probably 
little  better  than  the  freedmen,  for  national  servility  clung 
as  indelibly  to  the  former  as  legal  servility  to  the  latter. 

But  not  only  did  these  natural  causes  operate  to  pro* 
fljsunatio  duce  a  metropolitan  rabble :  neither  the  notnlity 
o?tSf  mj-  ^^^  *^®  demagogues,  moreover,  can  be  acquitted 
titnde.  ffQm    the    reproach    of  having  systematically 

nursed  its  growth,  and  of  having  undermined,  so  &r  as  in 
them  lay,  the  old  public  spirit  by  flattery  of  the  people  and 
things  still  worse.  The  electors  as  a  body  were  still  too 
respectable  to  admit  of  direct  electoral  corruption  showing 
itself  on  a  great  scale ;  but  the  favour  of  those  ei  titled  to 
vote  WAS   indirectly  courted  by  methods  far  from  com' 
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meiidable.  The  old  dbUgatioii  of  die  magietntai^  f^^^^^^ 
lastly  of  the  aedilee,  to  eee  thtt  corn  ooqld  be  proeoMd  «l 
a  moderate  price  and  to  auperintead  the  gamea,  b^gan  to 
degenerate  into  the  state  of  things  wUoh  at  length  gave  riaa 
to  the  horrible  ory  of  the  dtj  populace  under  Ae  empir^^ 
Qi^^Y^,  ^  Bread  for  notiiing  and  gamea  for  ew  I  ^  hugB 
Mmof         supplies  of  grain,  either  placed  bjr  the  provin- 

oifd  governors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bomaa 
market  officials,  or  delivered  at  Borne  free  of  cost  bj  the 
provinces  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fiivour 
with  particular  Roman  magistrates,  enabled  the  aedilMi 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to  fiimish  grain  to  the 
population  of  the  capital  at  T&ry  low  prices.  ^  It  waa  no 
wonder,"  Cato  considered,  **  that  the  bui^gessea  no  longer 
listened  to  good  advice — the  bellj  had  no  ears.'' 

Popular  amusements  increased  to  an  alarming  extent. 
^^^^        For  five  hundred  years  the  community  had  been 

content  with  one  festival  in  the  year,  and  with 
one  circus.  The  first  Roman  demagogue  by  profession, 
Gaius  Flaminius,  added  a  second  festival    and  a  second 

circus  (534)  ;  *  and  by  these  institutions — the 

tendency  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  very  name  of  the  new  festival, ''  the  plebeian  games  * 
— he  probably  purchased  the  permission  to  give  battle  at 
the  Trosimene  lake.  When  the  path  was  once  opened,  the 
evil  made  rapid  progress.  The  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
the  goddess  who  protected  the  plebeian  order  (i.  357),  must 
have  been  but  little,  ?^at  all,  later  than  the  plebeian  games. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Sibylline  and  Marcian  prophecies, 
112.  moreover,  a  fourth  festival  was  added  in  &4SI  in 

^^  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  fifth  in  550  in  honour 

of  the  '^  Great  Mother  "  recently  transplanted  from  Phrygia 

*  The  bnllding  of  the  cirous  Is  attested.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
Ibe  plebeian  games  there  is  no  ancient  tradition  (for  what  is  said  by  ths 
Pieado-Asconius,  p.  143,  Orell,  is  not  such) ;  but  seeing  that  they  were 
11^  celebrated  in  the  Flaminian  drcus  ( Val.  Max.  i.  7, 4),  and  first 

certainly  oocur  Su  688,  four  years  after  it  waa  built  (Lir.  zziii 
80),  what  we  bare  8ta*;ei  abore  is  sufioiently  proved. 
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to  Rome.    These  were  the  severe  years  of  the  Hannihalio 
war— on  the  first  celebration  of  the  Apollinarian  games  the 
burgesses  were  summoned  from  the  circus  itself  to  arms ; 
the  superstitious    fear  peculiar  to    Italy   was  feverishly 
&xcited,  and  persons  were  not  wanting  who  took  advantage 
iif   tlie  opportunity  to  circulate  Sibylline  and  prophetic 
.onicles  and  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  contents  and  advocacy :  we  can  scarcely 
blame  the  government,  which  was  obliged  to  call  for  so 
enormous  sacrifices  from  the  burgesses,  for  yielding  in  such 
matters.   But  what  was  once  conceded  had  to  be  continued ; 
indeed,  even  in  more  peaceful  times  (581)  there 
was  added  another  festival,  although  of  minor 
importance — the  games  in  honour  of  Flora.     The  cost  of 
these  new  festal  amusements  was  defrayed  by  the  magis- 
trates entrusted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  respective  festi- 
vals from  their  own  means :  thus  the  curule  aediles  had, 
over  and    above  the  old  national  festival,  those  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  and  of  Flora ;  the  plebeian  aediles  had 
the  plebeian  festival  and  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  urban  prae- 
tor the  Apollinarian  games.   Those  who  sanctioned  the  new 
festivals  perhaps  excused  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  by 
the  reflection  that  they  were  not  at  any  rate  a  burden  on 
the  public  purse ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  reality  far  less 
injurious  to  burden  the  public  budget  with  a  number  of 
useless  expenses,  than  to  allow  the  furnishing  of  an  amuse- 
ment for  the  people  to  become  practically  a  qualification  for 
holding  the  highest  office  in  the  state.    The  future  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship  soon  entered  into  a  mutual  rivalry 
in  their  expenditure  on  these  games,  which  incredibly  in* 
creased  their  cost ;  and  of  course  it  w:is  no  injury  to  t>^'^* 
interests  of  the  consul  expectant,  if  he  gave,  over  and  abov« 
this  as  it  were  legal  contribution,  a  voluntary  ^  performance  ** 
{munus),  a  gladiatorial  show  at  his  own  expense  for  tli* 
public  benefit.    The  splendour  of  the  games  became  gradi> 
ally  the  standard  by  which  the  electors  measured  the  fitnen 
of  the  candidates  for  the  consulship.    The  nobility  had,  in 
truth,  to  pay  dear  for  their  honours— a  gladiatorial  show  on 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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a  respectable  eoale  cost  7SK),000  sesterces  (£7,200)— -1ml 
diey  pud  willingly^  since  by  this  means  they  absolvtely 
precluded  men  who  were  not  wealthy  from  a  polit&eal 
career. 

Corruption,  nowever,  was  not  restricted  to  the  Forum ; 
Uqamodcr-  ^^  ^^  transferred  even  to  the  camp.  The  old 
^^^t^m      bursess  militia  had  reckoned  themselvea  fortn* 

nato  when  they  brought  home  a  oompensatioii 
for  their  labour  in  war,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  a 
trifling  gift  as  a  memorial  of  victory.  The  new  generals, 
with  Scipio  Africanus  at  their  heMJ,  lavishly  scattered 
amongst  their  troops  the  money  of  Rome  as  well  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil :  it  was  on  this  point,  that  Gate  quar^ 
relied  with  Scipio  during  the  last  campaigns  against  Hanm> 
bal  in  Africa.  The  veterans  of  the  second  Macedonian  and 
the  Asiatic  war  already  returned  home  throughout  as 
wealthy  men :  even  the  better  class  began  to  commend  a 
general,  who  did  not  appropriate  the  gifls  of  the  provineiaLs 
and  the  gains  of  war  entirely  to  himself  and  his  immediate 
followers,  and  from  whose  camp  not  a  few  men  returned 
with  gold,  and  many  with  silver,  in  their  pockets :  men 
began  to  forget  that  the  moveable  spoil  was  the  property 
of  the  state.  When  Lucius  Paullus  again  dealt  with  it  \h 
the  old  mode,  his  own  soldiers,  especially  the  volunteen 
who  had  been  allured  in  numbers  by  the  prospect  of  rid 
plunder,  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  decree  to  the 
victor  of  Pydna  the  honour  of  a  triumph — an  honour  which 
they  threw  away  on  every  one  who  had  subjugated  three 
Ligurian  villages. 

How  much  the  military  discipline  and  the  martial  spirit 
^  .  of  the  burgesses  suffered  from  this  conversion  ol 
wmMm  war  into  a  traffic  in  plunder,  may  be  traced  In 

the  campaigns  against  Perseus ;  and  the  spread 
of  cowardice  was  manifested  in  a  way  almost  scAtidalous 

during  the  insignificant    Istrian  war  (in  576). 

On  occasion  of  a  trifling  skirmish  magnified  by 
rumour  to  gigantic  dimensions,  the  land  army  and  the  naval 
force  of  the  Romans,  and  even  the  Italians  at  home^  took  Xm 
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flight,  and  Cato  found  it  necessary  to  address  a  speoiai 
reproof  to  his  countrymen  for  their  cowardice.  In  thii 
too  the  youth  of  quality  took  precedence.  Already  during 
the  Hannibalic  war  (545)  the  censors  found 
occasion  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  the  indo- 
lence of  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  equestrian 
ranks.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  (574?) 
a  decree  of  the  people  prescribed  evidence  of  ten 
years'  service  as  a  qualification  for  holding  any  public  ino* 
gistrocy,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  sons  of  the  nobility  to 
enter  the  army. 

But  perhaps  nothing  so  clearly  evinces  the  decline  of 
Titie-hunu  genuine  pride  and  genuine  honour  in  high  and 
^*  low  alike  as  the  hunting  after  insignia  and  titles, 

which  appeared  under  different  forms  of  expression,  but 
with  substantial  identity  of  character,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  So  urgent  was  the  demand  for  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  that  there  was  difficulty  in  upholding  the  old  rule, 
which  accorded  a  triumph  only  to  the  ordinary  supreme 
magistrate  who  augmented  the  power  of  the  state  in  open 
battle,  and  thus,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  excluded  from 
that  honour  the  very  authors  of  the  most  important  suo- 
cesses..  There  was  a  necessity  for  acquiescence,  while  those 
generals,  who  had  in  vain  solicited,  or  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining,  a  triumph  from  the  senate  or  the  burgesses,  marched 
in  triumph  on  their  own  account  at  least  to  the  Alban 
Mount  (first  in  523).  No  combat  with  a  Ligu- 
rian  or  Corsican  horde  was  too  insignificant  to 
be  made  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  triumph.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  peaceful  triumphators,  such  aa 
were  the  consuls  of  573,  the  granting  of  a  tri- 
umph was  made  to  depend  on  the  producing 
proof  of  a  pitched  battle  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  at  least 
5,000  of  the  enemy  ;  but  this  proof  was  frequently  evaded 
by  false  bulletins — already  in  houses  of  quality  many  an 
enemy's  armour  might  be  seen  to  glitter,  which  had  by  no 
means  come  thither  from  the  field  of  battle.  While  for- 
merly the  oommander-in-ohief  of  the  one  year  had  beea 
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proud  in  Uuit  wUch  followed  to  eater  the  itiff  of  Us 
oeisor,  the  fiwt  that  the  oonsular  Cato  took  Mrrloe  as  a 
military  tribune  under  Tiberius  Semproniua  Loo^ 
^  ^  gu8  (5e0)  and  llaniua  Glabrio  (M8 ;  p.  Sift), 
was  now  regarded  aa  a  demonatraticii  against  the  nen^ 
fashioLod  arroganoe.  Formerly  the  thanks  of  the  oom- 
iDunity  onoe  for  all  had  sufficed  for  serrioe  rendered  to  the 
state :  now  every  meritorious  act  aeemed  to  demand  a  pei^ 
manent  distinction.  Already  Gains  DuillnS|  the  victor  of 
Mylae  (494),  had  gained  an  eiceptlonal  per- 
mission tha^  when  he  walked  in  tlie  evening 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he  should  be  preceded  by 
a  torch-bearer  and  a  piper.  Statues  and  moDumentSy  very 
often  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  person  whom  they  pur- 
ported to  honour,  became  so  common,  that  it  was  ironicaUy 
pronounced  a  distinction  to  have  none.  But  such  merely 
personal  honours  did  not  iorig  suffice.  A  custom  came  into 
voguo,  by  which  the  victor  and  his  descendants  derived  a 
permanent  surname  from  the  victories  they  had  won — a 
custom  mainly  established  by  the  victor  of  2^ama  who  got 
himself  designated  as  the  hero  of  Africa,  his  brother  as  the 
hero  of  Asia,  and  his  cousin  as  the  hero  of  Spain.*  The 
example  set  by  the  higher  was  followed  by  the  lyimbler 
classes.  When  the  ruling  order  did  not  disdain  to  settle 
the  funeral  arrangements  for  difierent  ranks  and  to  decree 
to  the  man  who  bad  been  censor  a  purple  winding-sheet,  it 
could  not  complain  of  the  freedmen  for  desiring  that  their 
sons  at  any  rate  might  be  decorated  with  the  much  envied 
purple  border.  The  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  amuletK»ise 
distinguished  not  only  the  burgess  and  the  burgess's  wife 
from  the  foreigner  and  the  slave,  but  also  the  person  who 
was  free-bom  from  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  the  son  of 

*  P.  SM.  The  first  cerUin  iDStance  of  sach  a  suniame  U  that  of 
Manias  Valerius  Maxioius,  consul  in  491,  who,  as  cooqoeror 
of  Mcssana,  assumed  the  name  Messalla  (p.  416) :  that  ths 
consul  of  419  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  caUed  Galenas,  is  sa 
error.  The  snmame  of  Mazimas  in  the  Valerian  ffem  (L  S4S 
Is  not  pfedselj  analogous  with  the  isbm  somame  in  the  FaUu  (i.  SM) 
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free-born,  from  the  son  of  manumitted,  parents,  the  son  of 
the  knight  and  the  senator  from  the  common  buigess,  the 
descendant  of  a  curule  house  from  the  common  senator 
(p.  d74) — and  this  in  a  community  where  all  that  was  great 
and  good  was  the  work  of  civil  equality  I 

The  dissension  in  the  community  was  reflected  in  tli« 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  Resting  on  the  support  of  tho 
£urmers,  the  patriots  raised  a  loud  cry  for  reform ;  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  mob  in  the  capital,  demagogism 
began  its  work.  Although  the  two  tendencies  do  not  admit 
of  being  wholly  separated  but  in  various  respects  go  hand 
in  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  apart. 

The  party  of  reform  emerges,  as  it  were,  personified  in 
The  party  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (520-605).  Cato,  the  last 
iAv^aeau  statesman  of  note  belonging  to  that  earlier  sys- 
2M-i^*  tern  which  restricted  its  ideas  to  Italy  and  was 

averse  to  schemes  of  universal  empire,  was  for  that  reason 
accounted  in  afler  times  the  model  of  a  genuine  Roman  of 
the  antique  stamp;  he  may  with  greater  justice  be  r^arded 
as  the  representative  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  middle 
doss  to  the  new  Hellenioo-cosmopolite  nobility.  Brought 
up  at  the  plough,  he  was  induced  to  enter  on  a  political 
career  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  kept  aloof  from  the  tendencies  of  the  ago,  Lucius  Val^ 
rius  Flacous.  That  upright  patrician  deemed  the  rough 
Sabine  farmer  the  proper  man  to  stem  the  current  of  the 
times ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  estimate.  Beneath 
the  aegis  of  Flaoous,  and  after  the  good  old  fiwhion  serving 
his  fellow-citiaens  and  the  commonwealth  in  counsel  and 
action,  Cato  fought  his  way  up  to  the  consulate  and  a  tri- 
umph, and  even  to  the  censorship.  Having  in  his  seven* 
teenth  year  entered  the  burgess-army,  he  had  passed  through 
the  whole  Hannibal ic  war  from  the  battle  on  the  Trasimene 
lake  to  thit  of  Zama;  had  served  under  Marcellus  and 
Fabius,  under  Nero  and  Sdpio ;  and  at  Tarentum  and  Sena, 
m  Africa,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  had  shown  equa« 
ability  as  a  soldier,  a  stafl^fiicer,  and  a  general  He  was 
the  sail. c  in  the  Forum,  as  in  the  battld^eld.     His  prompt 
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and  intrepid  address,  ids  rougli  bdt  pangent  nutio  wit,  hu 
Iniowiedge  of  Roman  law  and  Roman  affidrs,  liis  incredible 
activitj  and  liis  iron  frame,  first  brought  him  into  notice  in 
the  neighbouring  towns ;  and,  when  at  length  he  made  his 
appearance  on  the  greater  arena  of  the  Forum  and  the 
senate-house  in  Uie  capital,  constituted  him  the  most  influen- 
tial pleader  and  political  orator  of  his  time.  He  took  up 
(he  key-note  first  struck  by  Manius  Curius,  his  ideal  among 
Roman  statesmen  (L  894) :  throughout  his  long  life  he 
made  it  his  task  honestly,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment^  to 
assail  on  all  hands  the  prevailing  declension ;  and  even  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  he  battled  in  the  Forum  with  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  was  anything  but  comely — ^he  had 
green  eyes,  his  enemies  alleged,  and  red  hair — and  he  was 
not  a  great  man,  still  less  a  fiii>«eeiiig  statesman.  Thorough^ 
ly  narrow  in  his  political  and  moral  Yiews,  and  having  the 
ideal  of  the  good  old  times  always  before  his  eyes  and  on 
his  lips,  he  cherished  an  obstinate  contempt  for  everything 
new.  Deeming  himself  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  own  aus- 
tere life  to  manifest  an  unrelenting  severity  and  harshness 
towards  everything  and  everybody ;  upright  and  honounir 
ble,  but  without  a  glimpse  of  any  duty  beyond  the  sphere 
of  police  discipline  and  of  mercantile  integrity ;  an  enemy 
to  all  villany  and  vulgarity  as  well  as  to  all  genius  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  things  a  foe  to  those  who  were  his 
foes;  he  never  made  an  attempt  to  stop  evils  at  their 
source,  but  waged  war  throughout  life  against  mere  symp 
toms,  and  especially  against  personsT  The  ruling  lords,  no 
doubt,  looiced  down  with  a  lofty  ^Stsdain  on  tiie  ignoble 
barker,  and  believed,  not  without  reason,  (hat  they  were  &r 
superior ;  but  fiishionable  corruption  in  and  out  of  the  sen* 
tte  secretly  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  old  censor  of 
morals  with  his  proud  republican  bearing,  of  the  acap-coT« 
ered  veteran  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  of  the  highly  b> 
flueutial  senator  who  was  the  protector  of  the  Roman  fknn- 
ers.  He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after 
another,  his  list  of  their  sins;  certainly  without  being 
remarkably  particular  as  to  the  prooft,  and  certainly  alsc 
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with  a  peculiar  relish  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  person 
ally  crossed  or  provoked  him.  With  equal  fearlessness  he 
reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  burgesses  for  every  new 
injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder.  His  angry  attacks  pro- 
voked numerous  enemies,  and  he  lived  in  declared  and  irr* 
oonoilable  hostility  with  the  most  powerful  aristocratic  cot^ 
ries  of  the  time,  particularly  the  Scipios  and  Flaminini ;  he 
was  publicly  accused  forty-four  times.  But  the  farmers — 
and  it  is  a  significant  indication  how  powerful  still  in  the 
Roman  middle  class  was  the  spirit  which  had  enabled  them 
to  survive  the  day  of  Cannae — ^never  allowed  the  unsparing 
champion  of  reform  to  lack  the  support  of  their  votes. 
Indeed  when  in  570  Cato  and  his  like-minded 
patrician  colleague,  Lucius  Flaccus,  solicited  the 
censorship,  and  announced  beforehand  that  it  was  their 
intention  when  in  that  office  to  undertake  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation of  all  ranks  and  classes,  the  two  men  so  greatly 
dreaded  were  elected  by  the  burgesses  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  submit,  while  the  great  purgation  actually  took  place  and 
erased  among  others  the  brother  of  Africanus  from  the  roll 
of  the  equites,  and  the  brother  of  the  deliverer  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  roll  of  the  senate. 

This  warfare  directed  against  individuals,  and  the  vari* 
Poiioe  ous  attempts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  age  by 

tefonn.  means  pf  justice  and  of  police,  however  deserv- 

mg  of  respect  might  be  the  sentiments  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, could  only  at  most  stem  the  current  of  corruption 
for  a  short  time ;  and,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  Cato  was 
enabled  in  spite  of  that  current  or  rather  by  means  of  it  to 
play  his  political  part,  it  is  equally  significant  that  he  wai 
as  little  successful  in  getting  rid  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
site party  as  they  were  in  getting  rid  of  him.  The  pro- 
cesses of  count  and  reckoning  instituted  by  him  and  by 
those  who  shared  his  views  before  the  burgesses  uniformly 
remained,  at  least  in  the  cases  that  were  of  political  import 
ance,  quite  as  inefiectual  as  the  counter-accusations  directed 
against  him.     Nor  was  much  more  effect  produced  by  the 
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police-lawoy  which  were  iosued  st  tUa  period  in  mnwul 
numbers,  eopedallj  with  a  yiew  to  the  reotriotion  d  luxury 
and  ohe  introduction  of  a  frugal  and  orderly  honoekeepiDg^ 
and  some  of  whidi  have  still  to  be  noticed  in  onr  Tkiir  of 

the  national  economics. 

Far  more  practical  and  more  usefiil  were  the  atfeenipta 
AMigna.  made  to  counteract  the  spread  ct  decaj  1^ 
ttoMofiand.  indirect  means;  among  whidi,  beyond  doabt| 
the  assignations  of  new  ikrms  out  of  the  domain  land  oocopj 
the  first  place.  These  assignations  were  made  in  graat 
numbers  and  of  considerable  extent  in  the  period  between 
the  first  and  second  war  with  Carthage^  and  again  from  the 
dose  of  the  latter  till  towards  the  end  of  this  epodh  The 
most  important  of  them  were  the  distribution  of  the  Pio^ 
st2.  nian  possessions   by  Gains  Flaminius    in  63S 

(p.  101) ;  the  foundation  of  eight  new  maritime  colonies  in 
IM.  560  (p.  226)  ;  and  above  all  the  compreliensive 

colonization  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po  by  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  colonies  of  Placentia, 
Cremona  (p.  102),  Bononia  (p.  234),  and  Aquileia  (p.  283), 
and  of  the  burgess-colonies,  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Mutina, 
ni  )  Parma,  and  Luna  (p.  234)  in  the  years  536  and 
189-177.  I  565-5T7.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  valu- 
able foundations  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reforming  party. 
Cato  and  those  who  shared  his  opinions  demanded  such 
measures,  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  devastation  of 
Italy  by  the  Hannibalic  war  and  the  alarming  decrease  of 
the  farms  and  of  the  free  Italian  population  generally,  and^ 
on  the  other,  to  the  widely  extended  possessions  of  the 
noblest-occupied  along  with,  and  similarly  to,  property  of 
their  own — ^in  Citialpine  Gaul,  in  Samnium,  and  in  the 
Apulian  and  Bruttian  districts ;  and  although  the  rulers  of 
Rome  dio  not  probably  comply  with  his  demands  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  and  should  have  complied  with 
them,  yet  they  did  not  remain  deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of 
so  judicious  a  man. 

Of  a  Icindred  character  was  the  proposal,  whidi  Gate 
B«ftmiu  in      made  in  the  senate,  to  remedy  the  dedine  of  the 
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th«  ■mtary  burgess  cavalry  by  the  institution  of  ftur  hun 
dred  new  equestrian  stalls  (p.  3T7)..  The  oxch» 
quer  cannot  have  wanted  means  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
proposal  appears  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  <  xclusive 
spirit  of  the  nobility  and  their  endeavour  to  expel  from  the 
burgesa  cavalry  those  who  were  troopers  merely  and  not 
'inights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  emergencies  of  the 
war,whlvh  soon  induced  the  Roman  government  to  make  an 
attemf 'j — ^fortunately  unsuccessful — to  recruit  their  armies 
after  the  Oriental  fashion  from  the  slave-market  (p.  165, 
190),  compelled  them  to  modify  the  qualifications  hitherto 
required  for  service  in  the  burgess  army,  viz.,  a  minimum 
census  of  11,000  asaea  (£43),  and  free  birth.  Apart  from 
the  &ct  that  they  took  up  for  service  in  the  fleet  the  persons 
of  free  birth  rated  between  4,000  aasea  (£17)  and  1,500 
assea  (£6)  and  all  the  freedmen,the  minimum  census  for  the 
legionary  was  reduced  to  4,000  aaaea  (£17)  ;  and,  in  case  of 
need,  both  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet  and 
the  free-born  rated  between  1,500  cLaaea  (£6)  and  375  aaaea 
(£1  10«.)  were  enrolled  in  the  burgess  infantry.  These 
innovations,  which  belong  probably  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  beginning  of  the  present  epoch,  doubtless  did  not 
originate  in  party  efforts  any  more  than  did  the  Servian 
military  reform ;  but  they  gave  a  material  impulse  to  the 
democratic  party,  in  so  far  as  those  who  bore  civic  burdens 
necessarily  claimed  and  eventually  obtained  equalization  of 
civic  rights.  The  poor  and  the  freedmen  began  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  the  commonwealth  from  the  time  when 
they  served  it ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause  arose  one  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  changes  of  this  epoch— the 
remodelling  of  the  eomiiia  centuriata^  which  most  probably 
took  place  in  the  same  year  m  which  the  war 
concerning  Sicily  terminated  (513). 

According  to  the  order  of  voting  hitherto  followed  in 

^^^      -       the  centuriate  comitia,  the  wealthy  had  the  pre^ 

^^n-         ponderan-ie,  although  the  freeholders  were  no 

longer— as  do¥m  to  the  reform  of  Appius  Clau 

dim  (i.  897)  they  had  been — the  sole  voter?.    The  equitet, 

Vol.  it.— 18* 
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or  in  other  words  the  patricio-plebeUn  nobility,  voted  first 
then  those  of  the  highest  rating,  or  in  other  words  thoes 
who  had  exhibited  to  the  censor  an  estate  of  at  leMt 
100,000  0996$  (£420) ;  *  and  these  two  diTOion%  whea  they 
concurred,  had  decided  every  vote.  The  suffrage  of  thoea 
assessed  under  the  four  following  dasaes  had  been  of  donbt- 
&1  weight ;  that  of  those  whose  valuation  remained  bdow 
the  standard  of  the  lowest  dass,  11,000  oisss  (£48),  had 
been  virtjally  illusory,  and  the  fireedmen  had  with  few 
ezoeptions  been  totally  destitute  of  the  suffrage.  According 
to  the  new  arrangement  the  right  of  priority  in  voting  waa 
withdrawn  from  the  equitea,  although  they  retained  their 
separate  divisions,  and  it  waa  tnmsferred  to  a  voting  diii^ 
ion  chosen  from  the  first  class  by  lot ;  the  freedman  waa 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Uie  free-bom ;  and  lastly 

^  As  to  the  original  rates  of  the  Roman  census  it  is  difflouU  to  Imy 
down  anything  definite.  AAerwards,  as  is  wcU  known,  100,000  oMtea 
was  regarded  as  the  minimum  census  of  the  first  class ;  to  whidi  the 
eensns  of  the  other  (bur  cUisses  stood  in  the  (at  least  approximate)  ratio 
off,  i,  ^,  ^.  But  these  mtes  are  understood  already  by  Polybius,  as 
by  all  later  authors,  to  refer  to  the  light  a«  ( ^  of  the  cfefiartvt),  and 
apparently  this  yiew  must  be  adhered  to,  although  in  referenoe  to  the 
Voconian  law  the  same  sums  are  reckoned  as  heavy  ostM  (^  of  the  d&- 
narim :  OfehichU  dtt  Rdm,  Munswesena^  p.  802).  But  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  first  in  442  expressed  the  census-rates  in  money 
instead  of  in  land  (i.  897),  cannot  in  this  ha?e  made  use  of 
the  light  OA,  which  only  came  into  existence  in  485  (i.  674). 
Either  therefore  he  expressed  the  same  amoonts  in  heavy 
3M0t,  and  these  were  at  the  redaction  of  the  coinage  converted  into 
light ;  or  he  proposed  the  later  figures,  and  these  remained  the  same 
n<itwithstandiog  the  reduction  of  the  coinage,  which  in  this  case  would 
have  involved  a  lowering  of  the  class-rates  by  more  than  the  half. 
(Irave  doubts  may  be  raised  in  oppontion  to  dther  hypothesis ;  but  the 
fonner  appears  the  more  credible,  for  so  exorbitant  an  advance  in  demo- 
cratic deve.  >pment  is  neither  probable  at  the  end  of  the  fiflli  century 
nriT  as  an  icadental  consequence  of  a  more  administrative  measure,  and 
besides  it  would  hardly  have  disappeared  wholly  from  tradition. 
100,000  light  ones,  or  40,000  sesterces,  may,  moreoTer,  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  original  Roman  full  hide  of  peihapf 
10  itt^s  (i.  140) ;  so  that  according  to  this  view  the  rates  of  the  eeo 
M  as  a  whole  have  (diangcd  merely  in  expression,  and  not  hi  vahia. 
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the  same  number  of  votes  was  conceded  to  each  of  the  fiT« 
classes,*  so  that,  even  if  the  burgesses  were  at  one,  it  wai 
only  by  the  voting  of  the  third  class  that  the  majority  wa» 
^Jecided.  This  reform  of  the  centuries  was  the  first  import 
ant  constitutional  change  which  the  new  opposition  won  from 
the  nobility,  the  first  victory  of  democracy  proper.  It 
thereby  obtained  on  the  one  hand  the  abolition  of  the  prior- 
ity of  voting  vested  in  the  nobility,  and  on  the  other  hand 
equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of  election.  The  import- 
ance of  that  aristocratic  right  of  prior  voting  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly,  especially  at  an  epoch  in  which  prac- 
tically the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  the  burgesses  at  large 
was  constantly  on  the  increase.  Even  the  patrician  order 
proper  were  still  at  this  epoch  powerful  enough  to  fill  the 
second  consulship  and  the  second  censorship,  which  stood 
open  in  law  alike  to  patricians  and  plebeians,  solely  with 
men  of  their  own  body,  the  former  up  to  the  close  of  this 
172.  period  (till  582),  the  latter  even  for  a  generation 

^'^*  longer  (till  623) ;  and  in  fact,  at  the  most  peril- 

ous moment  which  the  Roman  republic  ever  experienced — 
in  the  crisis  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^they  cancelled  Uia 
duly  and  legally  conducted  election  of  the  officer  who  was 
in  all  respects  the  ablest — the  plebeian  Marcellus — to  the 

*  The  Miyustment  of  the  five  class-rates  at  100,000,  76,000,  50,000, 
25,000,  11,000  oMseM  (£420,  JSSIS,  £210,  £106,  £48),  in  combinatloD 
with  the  hypothesis  that  each  class  gave  an  equal  number  of  TOtos,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  whole  number  of  those  rated  in  a  higher 
class,  especially  the  first,  exceeded  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  next  following  class.  But  this  suspicion,  in  itself  not  without 
ground,  carries  no  great  weight,  Inasmuch  as  the  censors,  in  fixing  the 
limits  of  thti  voting  divisions,  acted  with  an  arbitrariness  which  appears 
\o  our  views  astonishir^  *  it  may  be  oonjectured  that,  when  this  case 
occurred,  they  added  those  q*  .owesi  valuauon  in  the  higl^er  class  to 
ihi)  roll  cf  the  folio  .^^g,  till  the  number  of  persons  was  at  least  equal, 
and  probably  this  is  the  reason  why  the  census  of  the  first  dass  is  stated 
sometimes  at  100,000,  sometimes  at  110,000  and  126,000  otMt.  Tbi 
tendency  of  the  measure  doubtless  was  to  grant  to  those  entitled  li 
f  ote  at  all,  more  especially  the  first  three  classes,  a  iolfra^  4»aaal  U\ 
kind. 
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oonsulship  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  patridan  PaalliH. 
solely  on  aooount  of  his  plebdan  origin.  At  the  oame  tlnM 
it  is  a  significant  tolcen  of  the  nature  even  of  this  relbnn 
that  the  right  of  preoedenoe  in  Toting  was  withdrawn  from 
the  nobility  alone,  not  from  those  of  the  highest  nyiig ; 
the  right  withdrawn  fix>m  the  equestrian  oentaries  passed 
not  to  a  division  chosen  incidentally  by  lot  from  the  wiiol« 
burgesses,  but  exclusively  to  the  first  dass.  Still  more 
trenchant  in  theory  at  least  was  the  equalization  of  the 
sufirage  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor,  for  the  free-born  and 
the  freednien,  who  were  assessable,  so  that^  instead  of  the 
half,  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  re^ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the  highest  rating.  But 
one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps  practically  the  mo8t 
important,  of  these  innovations — the  equalizing  of  the 
freedmen  with  the  free-born — was  set  aside  again  twenty 
years  later  (534)  by  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  of  the  reform  party  itself,  the  censor  Gaius 
Flaminius,  and  the  freedmen  were  removed  from  the  cen- 
turies— a  measure  which  the  a^nsor  Tiberius  Semproniua 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Roman  revo- 
lution,  fifty  years  afterwards  (585)  renewed  and 
enforced  against  the  freedmen  who  were  always 
intruding  afresh.  The  abiding  fruit  therefore  of  the  reform 
of  the  centuries,  apart  from  the  enactment  directed  againsi 
the  prerogative  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  the  political 
abolition  of  the  distinction  as  to  estate  among  the  burgesses 
whose  valuation  exceeded  the  lowest  rating— equality  in 
point  of  suffrage  for  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  alL 
Substantially  in  this  way  nil  freeholder  burgesses  of  free 
liirth  had  long  enjoyed  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  comitia 
(ribuUif  while  the  votes  of  the  non-freeholders  and  freedmen 
had  there  been  rendered  almost  practically  worthless  by 
being  crowded  into  four  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  The  gene- 
ral result  accordingly  was  the  remodelling  of  the  comitia 
eeniuriata  according  to  the  principle  already  recognized  in 
the  eamitia  tributa  ;  a  change  which  recommended  itself  by 
the  circumstAuce,  that  elections,  proposals  rf  laws,  crimiiia 
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ehargcSy  and  generally  all  af&irs  requiring  the  oo-operatloc 
of  the  burgesses,  canie  to  be  uniformly  brought  before  the 
comitia  tributa^  and  the  more  unwieldy  centuries  were  sel- 
dom convoked  except  when  it  was  constitutionally  necessary 
to  do  so  for  electing  the  censors,  consuls,  and  praetors,  or 
for  decreeing  an  aggressive  war.  It  thus  appears  that  thit 
reform  did  not  introduce  a  new  principle  into  the  constitu 
tion,  but  only  brought  into  general  application  the  principle 
that  had  long  regulated  the  working  of  the  practically  more 
frequent  and  more  important  form  of  the  bui^ess  assem- 
blies. Its  democratic,  but  by  no  means  demagogio,  ten- 
dency is  clearly  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
proper  supports  of  every  really  revolutionary  party — the 
proletariate  and  the  freedmen — still  continued  as  before  to 
hold  an  inferior  position  in  the  centuries  as  well  as  in  the 
tribes.  For  that  reason  the  practical  significance  of  this 
alteration  in  the  order  of  voting  regulating  the  popular 
assemblies  must  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  The  new  law 
of  election  doubtless  completed  in  theory  civil  equality,  but 
did  not  prevent,  and  perhaps  did  not  even  materially  im- 
pede, the  contemporary  formation  of  a  new  politically 
privileged  order.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfection  of  tradition,  defective  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
that  we  are  nowhere  able  to  point  to  a  practical  influence 
exercised  by  this  much-discussed  reform  on  the  course  of 
political  affairs.  An  intimate  connection,  we  may  add, 
subsisted  between  this  reform  which  equalized  the  suffrages 
of  the  bui^esses  entitled  to  vote  at  all,  and  the  already- 
mentioned  abolition  of  the  Roman  burgess-communities 
nne  suffragio  which  were  gradually  merged  in  the  com- 
munity of  full  burgesses.  The  levelling  spirit  of  the  paity 
3f  prepress  suggested  the  abolition  of  distinctions  within 
tiie  burgess-body,  while  the  chasm  between  burgesses  and 
non 'burgesses  was  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  widened. 
Reviewing  what  the  reform  party  of  this  age  aimed  at 

and  obtained,  we  find  that  it  undoubtedly  ex 
trmlti  of 

erted  itself  with  patriotism  and  energy  to  check 


■ft  i^Ah^^ 

and  to  a  <^rta*n  extent  succeeded  In  cheeking 
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the  spread  of  decay — ^more  eBpeeiallj  the  fidling  off  of  dK 
former  class  and  the  relaxation  of  the  old  striot  and  frugd 
habits — ^83  well  as  the  preponderating  politioal  infrjsnoe  of 
the  new  nobility.  But  we  fiiil  to  discover  any  higher  politi 
ual  aim.  The  discontent  <^  the  multitude  and  the  moral 
indignation  of  the  better  classes  found  doubtless  in  thij 
opposition  their  appropriate  and  powerful  eatpressioo;  but 
vo  do  not  find  either  a  dear  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
evil,  or  any  definite  and  oomprehensiTe  plan  d  remedying 
it.  A  certain  want  of  purpose  pervaded  all  these  efiNrta 
otherwise  so  deserving  of  respeot|  and  the  purely  defensive 
attitude  of  the  defenders  foreboded  little  good  in  the  iswie^ 
Whether  the  disease  could  be  remedied  at  all  by  human 
skilly  remains  fiurly  open  to  question ;  the  Roman  refomi^ 
ers  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  good  dtiaens  rather 
than  good  statesmen^  and  to  have  conducted  the  great  Strugs 
gle  between  the  old  civ  ism  and  the  new  cosmopolitanism  on 
tbcir  part  in  a  somewhat  inadequate  and  narrow  spirit. 

But,  as  this  period  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  rabble  by  the 
DoQiagog^  side  of  the  burgesses,  so  it  witnessed  also  the 
^'^  emergence  of  a  demagogism  that  flattered  the 

populace  alongside  of  the  respectable  and  useful  party  of 
opposition.  Cato  was  already  acquainted  with  men  who 
made  a  trade  of  demagogism ;  who  had  a  morbid  propensity 
for  speechifying,  as  others  had  for  drinking  or  for  sleeping; 
who  hired  listeners,  if  they  could  find  no  willing  audience 
otherwise ;  and  whom  people  heard  as  they  heard  the  ma]> 
ket-crier,  without  attending  to  their  words  or,  when  needing 
help,  entrusting  themselves  to  their  care.  In  bis  caustic 
fashion  the  old  man  describes  these  fops  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  talkers  of  the  agora^  dealing  in  jests 
Hid  witticisms,  singing  and  dancing,  ready  for  anything; 
such  an  one  was,  in  his  opinion,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
exhibit  himself  as  harlequin  in  a  procession  and  to  bandy 
talk  with  the  public — lie  would  sell  his  talk  or  his  silenci 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  truth  these  demagogues  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  reform.  While  the  reformers  insisted 
above  nil  things  and  in  every  direction  on  moral  amend 
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ment,  demagogism  preferred  to  insist  on  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  extension  of  those 
of  the  burgesse-s. 

Under  the  former  head  the  most  important  innovaticT 
Abolition  of  ^^  ^^^  practical  abolition  of  the  dictatorship. 
thediotau)r-  ^pj^g  crisis  occasioned  by  Quintus  Fabius  and  h*!f 
'^"-  popular  opponents  in  537   (p.   152)  gave  the 

death-blow  to  this  ail-along  unpopular  institution.  Although 
the  government  once  afterwards,  in  538,  under 
the  immediate  impression  produced  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae^  nominated  a  dictator  invested  with  active 
command,  it  could  not  again  venture  to  do  so  in  more 
peaceful  times.  On  several  occasions  subsequently  (the 
last  in  552),  sometimes  after  a  previous  indica- 
tion by  the  burgesses  of  the  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated, a  dictator  was  appointed  for  urban  business ;  but  the 
office,  without  being  formally  abolished,  fell  practically  into 
desuetude.  Through  its  abeyance  the  Roman  constitutional 
system,  so  artificially  constructed,  lost  a  corrective  which 
was  very  desirable  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  feature  of 
collegiate  magistrates  (i.  331)  ;  and  the  government,  which 
was  vested  with  the  sole  power  of  creating  a  dictatorship 
or  in  other  words  of  suspending  the  consuls,  and  ordinarily 
designated  also  the  person  who  was  to  be  nominated  as  dic- 
tator, lost  one  of  its  most  important  instruments.  Its  place 
was  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  power — which 
the  senate  thenceforward  claimed— of  conferring  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  particularly  on  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  revolt  or  war,  a  quasi-dictatorial  power  on  the  supreme 
magistrates  for  the  time  being,  by  instructing  them  ^  to 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  at  their 
iiscretion,"  and  thus  creating  a  state  of  things  similar  to 
the  modem  martial  law. 

Along  with  this  change  the  formal  powers  of  the  people 
Bcotionof  ^  ^®  nomination  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in 
l^^ooml'^  questions  of  government,  administration,  and 
Bouiky.  finance,  receiied  a  hazardous  extension.  The 
priesthoods — ^particularly  those  politically  most  imporCa*it 
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the  colleges  of  men  of  lore*HU»ordlng  lo  aaaieiit 
filled  up  the  vacancies  in  thetr  ranks,  and  nominated  «lno 
their  own  presidents,  where  these  oorporatlona  had  presi- 
dents at  all ;  and  in  fiu^t,  for  such  insdtntioDs  destined  to 
transmit  the  knowledge  of  divine  tl^ngs  from  generation  to 
generatior,  the  only  form  of  election  in  keeping  with  tfaoii 
spirit  was  oooptation.  It  was  therefore— although  not  of 
great  political  importance— -an  indicatkni  of  the  inoipleiit 
disorganization  of  the  republican  arrangements,  that  at  this 
time  (before  542),  while  election  into  the  ool* 
leges  themselves  was  left  on  its  former  footings 
the  designation  of  the  presidents — the  curionu  and  pom 
Hfices — from  the  ranks  of  those  corporations  was  transfema 
from  tlio  colleges  to  the  community.  In  this  case,  how 
ever,  with  a  pious  regard  for  forms  that  is  genuinely  Roman, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  error,  only  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
and  therefore  not  the  "  people,"  completed  the  act  of  elec- 
tion. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  growing  interference  of 
Xnterftrcnoe  the  burgesses  in  questions  as  to  persons  and 
munityS*'  things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  military  ad- 
IS^^Slf^*  ministration  and  external  policy.  To  this  head 
tion.  belong  the  transference  of  the  nomination  of  the 

ordinary  stafl-oflicers  from  the  general  to  the  burgesses, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  382) ;  the  elections 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  commanders  in  chief 
against  Hannibal  (p.  145,  154) ;  the  unconstitutional  and 
irrational  decree  of  the  people  in  537,  which 
divided  the  supreme  command  between  the  un- 
popular generalissimo  and  his  popular  lieutenant  who  op 
posed  him  in  the  camp  as  well  as  at  home  (p.  152) ;  the 
tribunician  complaint  laid  before  the  burgesses,  charging  an 
oflicer  like  Marcellus  with  injudicious  and  dia> 
honest   management  of  the  war   (545),  which 
even  compelled  him  to  come  from  the  camp  and  to  demons 
strate  his  military  capacity  before  the  public  of  the  capital ; 
the  still  more  scandalous  attempts  to  refuse  to  the  victor  of 
Pydna  his  triumph  bv  a  decree  of  the  burgesses  (p.  410) ; 
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the  investiture— -suggested,  it  is  true,  by  the  senate — of  s 

private  man  with  extraordiiary  consular  author 

ity  (544 ;   p.   189) ;    the  dangerous  threat  of 

Scipio  that,  if  the  senate  should  refuse  him  the  chief  com 

mand  in  Africa,  he  would  seek  the  sanction  of  the  bur> 

gesses  (540 ;  p.  215) ;   the  attempt  of  a  man 

half  crazy  with  ambition  to  extort  from  the  buiv 

gesses,  against  the  will  of  the  government,  a  declaration  of 

war  in  every  respect  unwarranted  against  the 

Rhodians  (587 ;  p.  363)  ;  and  the  new  constitu* 

tional  axiom,  that  every  state  treaty  acquired  validity  only 

through  the  ratification  of  the  people. 

This  joint  action  of  the  burgesses  in  governing  and  in 
iBterferenoe  Commanding  was  fraught  in  a  high  degree  with 
mimUy^tii  peril.  But  still  more  dangerous  was  their  inter- 
the  fiuMMM.  ference  with  the  finances  of  the  state ;  not  only 
becsuse  any  attack  on  the  oldest  and  most  important  right 
of  the  government — the  exclusive  administration  of  the 
public  property — struck  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  the 
senate,  but  because  the  placing  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  this  nature — the  distribution  of  the  public  domains 
— ^in  the  hands  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  burgesses 
necessarily  dug  the  grave  of  the  republic.  To  allow  the 
public  assembly  to  decree  the  transference  of  public  prop- 
erty without  limit  to  its  own  pocket  was  not  only  wrong, 
but  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  it  demoralized  the  best* 
disposed  citizens,  and  gave  to  the  proposer  a  power  incom- 
patible with  a  free  commonwealth.  Salutary  as  was  the 
distribution  of  the  public  land,  and  doubly  blameable  as 
was  the  senate  accordingly  for  omitting  to  cut  off  this  most 
dangerous  of  all  weapons  of  agitation  by  voluntarily  dis- 
tributing the  occupied  lands,  yet  Gains  Flaminius,  when  he 
came  to  the  burgesses  in  522  with  the  proposal 
to  distribute  the  domains  of  Picenum,  undoubt* 
edly  injured  the  commonwealth  more  by  the  means  than  he 
benefited  it  by  the  end.  Cassius  had  doubtless  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  proposed  the  same  thing  (i.  8d8); 
but  the  two  measures,  closely  as  they  coincided   in  tlie 
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letter,  were  yei  whoU j  diflerent,  isanniioh  m  Ouriiie  Mk 
mitted  a  matter  aflbeting  the  oommunitj  to  tliat  eommnii^f 
while  still  in  ite  yigour  and  eonduotiiig  ita  own  government 
whereat  Flaminius  submitted  a  public  question  to  the  popu- 
lar assembly  of  a  great  state. 

Not  the  party  of  the  government  only,  but  the  party  of 
VnsiMjot  reform  also,  very  properly  regarded  the  mill 
iteooaMa.  ^g^y^  eieoutive,  and  financial  government  aa  the 
legitimate  domain  of  the  senate,  and  oareliilly  abstained 
from  raalcing  ftill  use  of,  to  say  nothing  of  augmentingi  the 
formal  power  vested  in  popular  assemUiea  that  were  in* 
wardly  doomed  to  inevitable  dissolution.  Never  even  In 
the  most  limited  monarchy  was  a  part  so  completely  nuD 
assigned  to  the  monardi  as  waa  allotted  to  the  sovereign 
Roman  people :  this  was  no  doubt  in  more  than  one  reqMMt 
to  be  regretted,  but  it  was,  owing  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  eomitial  machinery,  even  in  the  view  of  the  friends  of 
reform  a  matter  of  necessity.  For  this  reason  Cato  and 
those  who  shared  his  views  never  submitted  to  the  bur- 
gesses a  question,  which  interfered  with  the  government 
strictly  so  called ;  and  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
decree  of  the  people  extorted  from  the  senate  tho  political 
or  financial  measures  which  they  wished,  such  as  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Carthage  and  the  assignations  of  land. 
The  government  of  the  senate  might  be  bad ;  the  popular 
assemblies  could  not  govern  at  all.  Not  that  an  evil-di»- 
posed  majority  predominated  in  them  ;  on  the  contrary  the 
counsel  of  a  man  of  standing,  the  loud  call  of  honour,  and 
the  louder  call  of  necessity  were  still,  as  a  rule,  listened  to 
in  the  comitia,  and  averted  the  most  injurious  and  disgrace 
All  results.  The  burgesses,  before  whom  Marcellus  pleaded 
his  cause,  ignominiously  dismissed  his  accuser,  and  elected 
the  accused  as  consul  for  the  following  year :  they  suffered 
themselves  also  to  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  war 
against  Philip,  terminated  the  war  against  Perseus  by  thie 
election  of  Paullus,  and  accorded  to  the  lat\er  his  well- 
deserved  triumph.  But  in  order  to  such  elections  and  sucfa 
decrees  there  was  needed  some  special  stimulus ;  in  general 
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the  mass  having  no  will  of  its  own  followed  the  first  ixa 
pulse,  and  folly  or  accident  dictated  the  decision. 

In  the  state,  as  in  every  organism,  an  organ  which  no 
loneer  discharjres  its  functions  is  injurious.  The 
bon  of  TOT-  nullity  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  people 
*"^®°  involved  no  small  danger.     Any  minority  in  the 

senate  might  constitutionally  appeal  against  the  majority  to 
the  comitia.  To  every  individual  who  possessed  the  easy 
art  of  addressing  untutored  ears  or  of  merely  tiut>wing 
away  money  a  path  was  opened  up  for  his  acquiring  a  posi- 
tion  or  procuring  a  decree  in  his  favour,  to  which  the  magis- 
trates and  the  government  were  formally  bound  to  do  hom« 
age.  Hence  sprang  those  citizen-gcnerals,  accustomed  to 
sketch  plans  of  battle  on  the  tables  of  taverns  and  to  look 
down  on  the  regular  service  with  compassion  by  virtue  of 
their  inborn  genius  for  strategy ;  hence  those  staflk^fficers, 
who  owed  their  command  to  the  canvassing  intrigues  of  the 
capital  and,  whenever  matters  looked  serious,  had  at  once 
to  get  leave  of  absence  en  masse;  and  hence  the  battles  of 
the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cannae,  and  the  disgraceful  mani* 
agement  of  the  war  with  Perseus.  At  every  step  the  gov* 
ernment  was  thwarted  and  led  astray  by  those  unacoount- 
able  decrees  of  the  burgesses,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
most  of  all  in  the  very  cases  where  it  was  most  in  the  righti 

But  the  weakening  of  the  government  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  community  itself  were  among  the  lesser  dangers 
that  sprang  from  this  demagogism.  Still  more  directly  the 
factious  violence  of  individual  ambition  pushed  itself  for- 
ward under  the  aegis  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
burgesses.  That  which  formally  issued  forth  as  the  will  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  was  in  reality  very  often 
the  mere  personal  pleasure  of  the  mover ;  and  what  was  to 
be  the  &te  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  war  and  peace,  the 
nomination  and  deposition  of  the  general  and  his  officersg 
the  public  chest  and  the  public  property,  were  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  the  multitude  and  its  accidental  leaders  1 
The  thunder-storm  had  not  yet  burst ;  but  the  clouds  wers 
gathering  in  denser  masses,  and  occasional  peals  of  thundet 
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were  already  rolliog  through  the  sultry  air.  It  was  a  oli^ 
cumstance,  moreover,  fran^t  with  douUe  danger,  that  fkm 
tendencies  which  were  i^parently  moat  oppoalte  met  !<► 
gether  at  their  eztremea  hoth  as  regarded  ends  and  as  r» 
garded  means.  Family  policy  and  demagogism  csnted  C9 
a  similar  and  equally  dangerous  rivalry  in  patronising  acd 
worshipping  the  rabble.  Gains  Flaminius  wss  regarded  bj 
the  statesmen  of  the  following  generation  as  the  initialof 
of  that  course  from  which  proceeded  the  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi  and — we  may  add — the  demooratieo-moiiardiieal 
revolution  that  ensued.  But  Publius  Sdpio  also,  although 
setting  the  &shion  to  the  nobility  in  arrogance,  title-hunting 
and  dientrmakingy  sought  support  for  his  personal  and 
almost  dynastic  policy  of  opposition  to  the  senate  in  the 
multitude,  which  he  not  only  charmed  by  the  dealing  eflect 
of  his  personal  qualities,  but  also  bribed  by  his  largesses 
of  grain ;  in  the  legions,  whose  favour  he  courted  by  all 
means  whether  right  or  wrong;  and  above  all  in  the  body 
of  clients,  high  and  low,  that  personally  adhered  to  him. 
Only  the  dreamy  mysticism,  on  which  the  charm  as  well  as 
the  weakness  of  that  remarkable  man  so  largely  depended, 
never  suffered  him  to  awake  at  all  or  allowed  him  to  awake 
but  imperfectly  out  of  the  belief  that  he  was  nothing,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  nothing,  but  the  first  burgess  of  Rome. 
To  assert  the  possibility  of  a  reform  would  be  as  rash 
as  to  deny  it :  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  thorough  amende 
ment  of  the  state  in  nil  its  departments  was  urgently  re- 
quired, and  that  in  no  quarter  was  any  serious  attempt  made 
to  accomplish  it.  Various  alterations  in  details,  no  4pubt^ 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  senate  as  well  as  on  the  pari 
of  the  popular  opposition.  The  majorities  in  each  were 
still  well  disposed,  and  still  frequently,  notwithstanding  the 
chasm  that  separated  the  parties,  united  in  a  comnicm  en 
deavour  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  worst  evils.  Bui 
while  they  did  not  stop  the  evil  at  its  source,  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  the  better  disposed  listened  with  anxiety  to 
the  dull  murmur  of  the  swelling  flood  and  worked  at  dikea 
and  dams.     Contenting  themselves  with  palliatives,  and 
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foiling  to  apply  even  thcfte— especially  such  as  were  the 
most  important,  the  improvement  of  justice,  for  inst&nce, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  domains — in  proper  season  and 
due  measure,  they  helped  to  prepare  evil  days  for  their  po* 
tcrHy.  By  neglecting  to  break  up  the  field  at  the  propei 
time,  they  propagated  weeds  even  when  they  had  no  desire 
to  do  so.  To  the  later  generations  who  survived  the  storms 
of  revolution  the  period  afler  the  Hannibalic  war  appeared 
the  golden  age  of  Rome,  and  Cato  seemed  the  model  of  the 
Roman  statesman.  It  was  in  reality  the  calm  before  the 
storm  and  the  epoch  of  political  mediocrities,  an  age  like 
that  of  the  government  of  Walpole  in  England  ;  and  no 
Chatham  was  found  in  Rome  to  infuse  fresh  energy  into  the 
stagnant  life  of  the  nation.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes, 
chinks  and  rents  are  yawning  in  the  old  building ;  we  see 
workmen  busy  sometimes  in  filling  them  up,  sometimes  in 
enlarging  them ;  but  we  nowhere  perceive  any  trace  of 
preparations  for  thoroughly  rebuilding  or  renewing  it,  and 
the  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but  simply  when,  the 
structure  will  fall.  During  no  epoch  did  the  Roman  con- 
stitution remain  formally  so  stable  as  in  the  period  from 
the  Sicilian  to  the  third  Macedonian  war  and  for  a  genera- 
tion  beyond  it;  but  the  stability  of  the  constitution  wai 
here,  as  eyerywherei  not  a  sign  of  the  health  of  the  state^ 
but  a  token  oS  incipient  sickness  and  the  harbinger  of  reTO 
lutkn. 


CHAPTEB  XH 
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h  11  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  dty  that  we  fint  flcid 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  times  eihibltiiig 
in  some  measure  the  mutual  eonnecti<m  of  eventi  ; 
and  it  is  in  that  century  also  thali  the  economic  oonditloii 
of  Rome  emerges  into  view  more  clearly  and  distinctly, 
it  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  wholesale  system,  as  r^ards 
both  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  management  of  capital, 
became  first  established  under  the  form,  and  on  the  scale, 
which  afterwards  prevailed ;  although  we  cannot  exactly 
discriminate  how  much  of  that  system  is  traceable  to  earlier 
precedent,  how  much  to  an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  hus- 
bandry and  of  speculation  among  peoples  that  were  earlier 
civilized,  especially  the  Phoenicians,  and  how  much  to  the 
growth  of  capital  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  in  the 
nation.  A  summary  outline  of  these  economic  relatione 
will  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  inter* 
nal  history  of  Rome. 

Roman  husbandry  *  applied  itself  either  to  the  fiurming 

*  In  order  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  ancient  Italy,  it  is  neoeasaryfor  us 
to  bear  in  inind  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produced  there  bj 
modem  culti ration.  Of  the  eerealia,  rye  was  not  cultivated  in  antiquity ; 
and  the  Romans  of  the  empire  were  astonished  to  find  that  oata,  wlA 
which  they  were  weU  acquainted  as  a  weed,  wab  used  by  the  Germans 
for  making  porridge.  Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  maize  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century. 
Potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  brought  from  America ;  artichokes  seem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  cardoon  which  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  although  the  peculiar  character  superinduced  by  cutiv^ 
tion  appears  of  more  recent  origin.  The  ahnond,  t^&^t  or  "GreA 
nnt,**  the  peach,  or  "Feraian  nnt,'*  and  also  the  **aoft  nni**  (nta  wtol 
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of  estates,  to  the  occupation  of  pasture  lands,  or  to  the 
tillage  of  petty  holdings.  A  very  distinct  view  of  the  first 
of  these  is  presented  to  us  in  the  description  given  by  Cato. 
The  Roman  estates  were,  considered  as  larger  holdings, 
uniformly  of  limited  extent.  That  described 
MUtes.  by  Cato  had  an  area  of  240  iugera  ;  a  very  com- 


"^  mon  measure  was  the  so-called  centuria  of  20€ 
iugera.  Where  the  laborious  culture  of  the  vine  was  pur» 
sued,  the  unit  of  husbandry  was  made  still  less ;  Cato  as- 
sumes in  that  case  an  area  of  100  iugera.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  invest  more  capital  in  farming  did  not  enlarge  his 
estate,  but  acquired  several  estates ;  accordingly  the  quan- 
tity of  500  iugera  (i.  382),  fixed  as  the  maximum  which  it 
was  allowable  to  occupy,  has  been  conceived  to  represent 
the  contents  of  two  or  three  estates. 

Heritable  leases  were  not  recognized  in  law,  and  leases 
for  life  occurred  as  a  substitute  only  in  the  case  of  communal 
land.     Leases  for  shorter  periods,  granted  either  for  a  fixed 

luaea)y  although  originally  foreign  to  Italy,  are  met  with  there  at  least 
150  years  before  Ghrist.  The  date-palm,  introduced  into  Italy  from 
Greece  as  into  Greece  from  the  East,  and  forming  a  living  attestation 
of  the  primitive  commercial-religious  Intercourse  between  the  West  and 
the  East,  was  already  cultivated  in  Italy  800  years  before  Christ  (Liv.  z. 
47 ;  Pallad.  t.  5,  2 ;  zL  12,  1)  not  for  its  fruit  (Plin.  ff.  K  ziii.  4,  26X 
but,  just  as  in  the  present  day,  as  a  handsome  plant,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  leaves  which  were  used  at  public  festivals.  The  cherry,  or  fruit 
of  CerasQS  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  later  in  being  introduced,  and  only 
began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Gcero,  although  the  wild 
cherry  is  indigenous  there;  still  later,  perhaps,  came  the  apricot,  or 
**  Armenian  plum.**  The  citron-tree  was  not  cultivated  In  Italy  till  the 
later  ages  of  the  empire ;  the  orange  was  only  introduced  by  the  Moon 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  and  the  aloe  {Aga9e  Aimrieana)  from 
America  only  in  the  sixteenth,  centory.  Cotton  was  first  cultivated  la 
Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  boflblo  also  and  the  silkwoim  belong  only 
to  modem,  not  to  ancient  Italy. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  products  which  Italy  had  not  orlgmally  are  for 
the  most  part  those  very  products  which  seem  to  as  troly  **  Italian ;  ** 
and  if  modem  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  Germany  visited  by 
deaar,  may  be  called  a  soutaera  land,  Italy  has  sinoe  in  no  less  depiee 
ioqulred  a  more  **  southera  "  aspect. 


•am  of  money  or  on  condition  thit  tht  lente 
rtoTik*     ihould  beur  all  the  oosto  of  tillage  and  ahoald 

reodve  in  return  a  share,  ordinaiUy  one  bal(  ot 
the  produoe,*  were  not  unknown,  but  they  were  eaoqptfooAl 
and  a  makeshift ;  so  that  no  distinot  class  of  tenant-fiurmcra 
grew  up  in  Italy.f  Ordinarily  therefore  the  proprleU^ 
himself  superintended  the  cultivation  of  his  estates ;  be  did 
net,  however,  manage  them  strictly  in  person,  but  onlj 
appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  property  in  order  to 
aettle  the  plan  of  operations,  to  look  after  its  execution,  and 
to  audit  tiie  acoounta  of  his  servants.  He  was  thus  enabled 
on  the  one  hand  to  work  a  number  of  estates  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  devote  himself  as  oiraam- 
stances  might  require,  to  public  affidrs. 

The  grain  cultivi^ted  consisted  especially  of  spelt  and 
wheat,  with  some  barley  and  millet ;  turnips,  radishes,  gar- 

*  Aooording  to  Oato,  de  R.  R.  187  (comp.  16),  in  the  case  of  a  lease 
with  dirision  of  the  produce  the  groes  produce  of  the  estate,  after  de- 
daction  of  the  fodder  necessary  for  the  oxen  that  drew  the  plough,  was 
diyided  between  lessor  and  lessee  (co/ontu  partiairius)  in  the  (woportioiia 
agreed  upon  between  theoL  That  the  shares  were  ordinarily  equal  maj 
be  ooi\jeotured  from  the  analogy  of  the  French  hail  d  eJupUl  and  the 
similar  Italian  system  of  half-and-half  leases,  as  weQ  as  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  trace  of  any  other  scheme  of  partition.  It  is  erroneous  to 
isfer  to  the  case  of  the  polUor^  who  got  the  fifth  of  the  grain  or,  if  the 
dirision  took  place  before  thrashing,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
(Cato,  186,  oomp.  6);  he  was  not  a  lessee  sharing  the  produce,  but  a 
labourer  assumed  in  tlie  harveiit  season,  who  received  his  daily  wages 
according  to  that  contract  of  partnership  (p.  486). 

f  There  existed  no  appropriate  form  for  such  a  lease  even  in  law  ; 
for  that  the  contract  of  locatio  first  applied  to  the  letting  of  houses,  and 
sras  only  transferred  to  the  leasing  of  land,  is  shown  very  dearly  by  the 
nde—applicable  to  the  letting  of  a  house,  but  not  to  the  leasing  of  land— • 
that  the  payment  of  the  tenant  must  necessarily  consist  in  money;  in 
•oiiseqasnce  of  which  the  produce-lease  among  the  Bomans  comes  under 
the  category  of  contingencies  occurring  in  practical  life  but  not  fidling 
witliin  the  theory  of  jorisprudenoe.  The  lease  first  assumed  real  im- 
portaaoe  when  the  Roman  capitalists  began  to  acquire  transmarine  pes 
seesiooi  on  a  great  scale ;  then  indeed  they  Icnew  how  to  yalue  it,  whec 
a  temporary  lease  was  oontinued  throogh  8e?eral  generations  (OohaB.  L 
t,8). 
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oijecti  of  li<^  popples,  were  also  grown,  and — ^particularlj 
bwbandry.  ^  fodder  for  the  cattle— lupines,  beans,  pease 
vetches,  and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  seed  was  sowfl 
ordinarily  in  autumn,  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  spring 
Much  activity  was  displayed  in  irrigation  and  draining; 
ind  drainage  by  means  of  covered  ditches  was  early  in  use 
\feadows  also  for  supplying  hay  were  not  wanting,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  they  were  frequently  irrigated 
artificially.  Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  economic  imports 
ance  than  grain  and  vegetables  were  the  olive  and  the  vina^ 
of  which  the  former  was  planted  among  the  crops,  the  latter 
in  vineyards  appropriated  to  itself.*  Figs,  apples,  peara^ 
and  other  fruit  trees  were  cultivated ;  and  likewise  elms, 
pop'.'irs,  and  other  leafy  trees  and  shrubs,  partly  for  the 
felling  of  the  wood,  partly  for  the  sake  of  Uie  leaves  which 
were  useful  as  litter  and  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  rearing 
of  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  far  less  important  place 
in  the  economy  of  the  Italians  than  it  holds  in  modem 
times,  for  vegetables  formed  the  general  fare,  and  animal 
food  made  its  appearance  at  table  only  exceptionally ; 
where  it  did  appear,  it  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  flesh 
of  swine  or  lambs.  Although  the  ancients  did  not  &il  to 
perceive  the  economic  connection  between  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  the  importance  of 
producing  manure,  the  modem  combination  of  the  growth 
of  corn  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  a  thing  foreign  to 
antiquity.  The  larger  cattle  were  kept  only  so  far  as  waa 
requisite  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  they  were  fed  not 
on  pasture  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but,  wholly  during 
summer  and  mostly  during  winter  also,  in  the  stall.    Sheep, 

*  lliat  the  space  between  the  vines  was  oocnpied  not  by  grain,  but 
only  at  the  most  by  snch  fodder  plants  as  easily  grew  in  Uie  shade,  is 
evident  ttcm  Cato  (SS,  comp.  1S7),  and  aocordingly  Ck>lumella  (ill  8) 
ealcnlates  on  no  other  accessory  gain  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  exoept 
the  produce  of  the  yonng  shoots  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orchard 
(aHhithan)  was  sown  like  any  corn  field  (Colnm.  it  9,  6).  It  was  only 
where  the  vine  was  trained  on  living  trees  that  corn  was  onhivatad  to 
the  intervals  between  thorn. 
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again,  were  diiyen  out  on  the  stubble  peeture ;  Geto  alkywi 
100  head  to  340  iugmra.  Frequently,  however,  the  pro^ 
prietor  preferred  to  let  his  winter  pasture  to  a  laige  slieai^ 
owner,  or  to  hand  over  his  flock  of  sheep  to  m  IsMeo  who 
was  to  share  the  produce,  stipulating  fur  the  delivery  of  a 
oertain  number  of  lambs  and  of  a  oertun  quantity  of  cheese 
and  milk.  Swine — Cato  assigns  to  a  large  estate  ten  sties 
—poultry,  and  pigeons  were  kept  in  the  fiu^myard,  and  fed 
as  there  was  need ;  and,  where  opportunity  offisred,  a  nnall 
hare-preserve  and  a  fish-pond  were  constructed — the  modest 
commencement  of  that  nursing  and  rearing  of  game  and 
fish  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  to  so  enormous  an 
extent. 

The  labours  of  the  field  were  performed  by  means  of 
oxen  which  were  employed  for  ploughing,  and 
hiubuidiy.  of  asses,  which  were  used  specially  for  the  cai^ 
riage  of  manure  and  for  driving  the  mill ;  per- 
haps a  horse  also  was  kept,  apparently  for  the  use  of  the 
master.  These  anin^ls  were  not  reared  on  the  estate,  but 
were  purchased ;  the  pxcn  and  horses  at  any  rate  were 
generally  castrated.  Cato  assigns  to  an  estate  of  100  iugera 
one,  to  one  of  240  iugera  three,  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  latei 
writer  on  agriculture,  Saserna,  assigns  two  yoke  to  the  200 
iugera.  Three  asses  were,  according  to  Cato's  estimate,  re- 
quired for  the  smaller,  and  four  for  the  larger,  estate. 

The  human  labour  on  the  farm  was  regularly  performed 
Horgi  by  slaves.     At  the  head  of  the  body  of  slaves 

■**^®*'  on  the  estate  {familia  rusiica)  stood  the  steward 

(vilieus,  from  villa) ^  who  received  and  expended,  bought 
and  sold,  went  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  the  landloid, 
and  in  his  absence  issued  orders  and  administered  punith- 
ment.  Under  him  were  placed  the  stewardess  (yilica)^  who 
took  charge  of  the  house,  kitchen  and  larder,  poultry-yard 
and  dovecot ;  a  number  of  ploughmen  {bubulci)  and  com* 
mon  serfs,  an  ass-driver,  a  swineherd,  and,  where  a  flock  of 
sheep  was  kept,  a  shepherd.  The  number,  of  course 
varied  according  to  the  method  of  husbandry  pursued.  An 
arable  estate  of  200  iugera  without  orchards  was  estimated 
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to  require  two  ploughmen  and  six  serfs ;  a  similar  estate 
with  orchards  two  ploughmen  and  nine  serfe  ;  an  estate  of 
340  iugera  with  olive  plantations  and  sheep,  three  plough* 
uien,  five  serfs,  and  three  herdsmen.  A  vineyard  naturally 
n^quired  a  larger  expenditure  of  labour :  an  estate  of  IOC 
\ugera  with  vino-plantations  was  supplied  with  one  plough- 
'.nun,  eleven  ordinary  slaves,  and  two  herdsmen.  The  stew- 
ii'.J  of  course  occupied  a  freer  position  than  the  other 
sla\  es :  the  treatise  of  Mago  advised  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  marry,  to  rear  children,  and  to  have  funds  of 
his  own,  and  Cato  advises  that  he  should  be  married  to  the 
stewardess;  he  alone  had  some  prospect,  in  the  event  of 
good  behaviour,  of  obtaining  liberty  from  his  master.  Li 
other  respects  all  formed  a  common  household.  The  slaves 
were,  like  the  larger  cattle,  not  bred  on  the  estate,  but  pur- 
chased at  an  age  capable  of  labour  in  the  slave-market; 
and,  when  through  age  or  infirmity  they  had  become  inca- 
pable of  working,  they  were  again  sent  with  other  refuse  to 
the  market.*  The  farm-buildings  (villa  rustica)  supplied  at 
once  stabling  for  the  cattle,  storehouses  for  the  produce, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  steward  and  the  slaves ;  while  a 
separate  country  house  {villa  urbana)  for  the  master  was 
frequently  erected  on  the  estate.  Every  slave,  even  the 
steward  himself,  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life  delivered  to 
him  on  the  master's  behalf  at  certain  times  and  according  to 
fixed  rates ;  and  upon  these  he  had  to  subsist.     He  received 

«  Mago,  or  bis  t  anslator  (in  Yarro,  R.  R.  I  17,  8),  adTises  that 
alaves  should  not  be  bred,  but  should  be  purcbased  not  under  x2  jean 
of  fge\  and  Cato  must  have  had  a  similar  course  in  view,  as  the  peiw 
•coal  staff  of  his  model  farm  clearly  shows,  although  he  does  not  exactly 
lay  so.  Cato  (2)  expressly  counsels  the  sale  of  old  and  diseased  sIavl*- 
The  slaye-breeding  dosoribei  by  Columella  (L  8),  under  which  fcmsW 
■laves  who  had  three  sons  were  exempted  from  labour,  and  the  mothen 
of  four  sons  were  even  manumitted,  was  doubtless  an  independent  speo- 
ulation  rather  than  a  part  of  the  regular  management  of  the  estate- 
similar  to  the  trade  pursued  by  Cato  himself  of  purchasing  slaves  to  be 
trained  and  sold  again  (Plutarch,  Cat  Mai,  21).  The  characteristic 
taxation  mentioned  in  this  same  passage  probably  has  referenoe  to  tlif 
body  of  servants  properly  so  called  (familia  urbana). 


111  this  way  clothes  and  shoesy  wnldi  were  panhMed  in  Ihi 
market,  and  which  the  reeipienta  had  merAj  to  keep  la 
repair;  a  quantity  of  wheat. monthly,  whkdi  each  liad  to 
grind  for  himself;  as  also  salt^  olives  or  salted  fish  to  Ihnn 
a  relish  to  their  food,  wine,  and  oil.  The  quantity  was 
regulated  hy  the  labour;  on  which  account  the  ateward, 
IT  ho  had  easier  work  than  the  common  slaves^  got  scantier 
(noasure  than  these.  The  stewuiless  attended  to  all  tbe 
baking  and  cooking ;  and  all  partook  of  the  same  fiure.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  practice  to  place  chains  on  the  alaves ; 
but  whm  any  one  had  incurred  punishment  or  was  thought 
likely  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  was  set  to  work  in  chains 
and  was  shut  up  during  the  night  in  the  slaves'  prison.^ 

Ordinarily  these  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  were 
oui«r  sufficient ;  in  case  of  need  neighbours,  as  a  mat- 

iftbooren.  ^j.  ^^  eoursc,  helped  each  other  with  their  slaves 
for  day's  wages.  Otherwise  Iftbourers  from  without  were 
not  usually  employed,  except  in  peculiarly  unhealthy  dis- 

*  In  this  restricted  sense  the  chaining  of  slaves,  and  eren  of  the 
tons  of  tbe  family  (Dionys.  it  26),  was  very  old;  and  accordingly 
chained  field-labourers  are  mentioned  by  Guto  as  exceptions,  to  whom, 
•s  they  could  not  themselves  grind,  bread  had  to  be  supplied  instead  of 
grain  (66).  Even  in  the  times  of  the  empire  the  chaining  of  slaves  uni- 
formly presents  itself  as  a  punishment  inflicted  definitively  by  the  master, 
provisionally  by  the  steward  (Colum.  i.  8;  Grai.  i.  18;  Ulp.  i.  11).  If, 
notwithstanding,  the  tillage  of  the  fields  by  means  of  chained  slavei 
appeared  in  subsequent  times  as  a  distinct  system,  and  the  labourers* 
prison  {ergaUuLum) — an  underground  cellar  with  window-aperturea 
numerous  but  narrow  and  not  to  be  reached  from  the  ground  by  the 
hand  (Ck>lum.  L  6) — ^became  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm-buildings,  this 
itato  of  matters  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
rural  serfs  was  harder  than  that  of  other  slaves  and  therefore  thoso 
ilavcs  were  chiefly  placed  in  it  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  committed 
some  offence.  That  cruel  mastersi,  moreover,  applied  the  chains  with* 
9iit  any  occasion  to  do  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,  and  it  is  deariy  in* 
dicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  law-books  do  not  decree  the  pent 
allies  applicable  to  slave  transgressors  against  those  in  chains,  but  pr^ 
Rcnbe  the  punishment  of  the  half-chained.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
with  branding;  it  was  meant  to  be,  strictly,  a  punishment,  but  the 
whole  flock  was  probably  marked  (Diodor.  zxxv.  5 :  Bcniays,  Pkokf 
p.  xxxi.). 
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trictSy  where  it  was  found  advantageous  to  limit  the  amount 
of  slaves  and  to  employ  hired  persons  in  their  room,  and 
for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  for  which  the  regulai 
supply  of  labour  on  the  farm  did  not  suffice.  At  the  com 
and  hay  harvests  they  took  in  hired  reapers,  who  often  in- 
stead of  wages  received  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
of  the  produce  reaped,  or,  if  they  also  thrashed,  the  fiflh  of 
the  grain :  Umbrian  labourers,  for  instance,  went  annually 
in  great  numbers  to  the  vale  of  Rieti,  to  help  to  gather  in 
tlie  harvest  there.  The  grape  and  olive  harvest  was  ordinal 
rily  let  to  a  contractor,  who  by  means  of  his  men — hired 
free  labourers,  or  slaves  of  his  own  or  of  others— conducted 
the  gleaning  and  pressing  under  the  inspection  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  landlord  for  the  purpose,  and  delivered 
the  produce  to  the  master ;  *  very  frequently  the  landlord 
sold  the  harvest  on  the  tree  or  branch,  and  left  the  purchas- 
er to  look  after  the  ingathering. 

The  whole  system  was  pervaded  by  the  utter  unscrupu- 
B^Tft  of  lousness  characteristic  of  the  power  of  capital. 
thesystcBi.  Slaves  and  cattle  were  plaoed  on  the  same  level ; 
a  good  watchdog,  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, must  not  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  his  ^  fellow- 
slaves."  The  slave  and  the  ox  were  fed  properly  so  long 
ts  they  could  work,  because  it  would  not  have  been  good 
economy  to  let  them  starve;  and  they  were  sold  like  a 
worn-out  ploughshare  when  they  became  unable  to  work, 
because  in  like  manner  it  would  not  have  been  good  economy 
to  retain  them  longer.  In  earlier  times  religious  consider*- 
tions  had  exercised  an  alleviating  influence,  and  had  released 
the  slave  and  the  plough-ox  from  labour  on  the  days  en* 
joined  for  festivals  and  for  restf    Nothing  is  more  clptrao* 

*  Oato  does  not  expressly  say  this  as  to  the  Wntage,  but  Tarro  doss 
M  (i.  17),  and  it  is  implied  in  the  naturo  of  the  case.  It  would  faats 
beoi  eoonomically  an  error  to  6x  the  namber  of  the  slaTes  on  a  pro^ 
perty  liy  tlie  standard  of  the  labours  of  harvest;  and  least  of  all,  had 
tiioh  been  tlie  vi  pe,  would  the  grapes  have  been  sold  on  the  tree,  wlilel* 
yet  WM  frsquentiy  done  (Oaio,  147). 

f  Oolnme  a  (li.  12,  9)  reckons  to  the  year  on  an  average  46  laioy 
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tcjnstio  of  the  spirit  of  Gato  and  thcce  who  shared  his  aenti 
ments  than  the  way  in  which  they  inouloated  the  observaDoa 
of  the  holiday  in  the  letter,  and  evaded  it  in  reality,  by 
advising  that,  while  the  plough  should  certainly  be  allowed 
to  rest  on  these  days,  the  slaves  should  even  then  be  inoesi 
santly  occupied  with  other  labours  not  expressly  prddbited. 
On  prindple  no  freedom  of  roovement  whatevw  was  aUow- 
ed  to  them — a  slave,  so  runs  one  of  Gate's  maxims^  must 
rither  work  or  sleep — and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
attach  ^e  slaves  to  the  estate  or  to  their  master  by  any 
bond  of  human  sympathy.  The  letter  of  the  law  in  all  ith 
naked  hideousness  regulated  the  relation,  and  the  Romans 
indulged  no  illusions  as  to  the  consequences.  ^  So  many 
slaves,  so  many  foes,''  said  a  Roman  proverb.  It  was  an 
economic  maxim,  that  dissensions  among  the  slaves  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  than  suppressed.  In  the  same  spirit 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  less  strongly  the  oracle  of  the 
landlords,  the  Carthaginian  Mago^  caution  masters  against 
bringing  together  slaves  of  the  same  nationality,  lest  they 
should  originate  combinations  and  perhaps  conspiracies  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  landlord,  as  we  have  already 
said,  governed  his  slaves  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Roman  community  governed  its  subjects  in  the  **  country 
estates  of  the  Roman  people,"  the  provinces ;  and  the  world 
learned  by  experience,  that  the  ruling  state  had  modelled 
its  new  system  of  government  on  that  of  the  slaveholder. 
If,  moreover,  we  have  risen  to  that  little-to-be  envied  eleva- 
tion of  thought  which  values  no  feature  of  an  economy  save 


dajB  Rud  hohdajs;  w'th  which  aooords  the  statement  of  Tertullim  (Ih 
idoloL  14),  that  the  number  of  the  heathen  festival  days  did  not  eoms 
fip  to  the  fifty  days  of  the  Christian  festal  season  from  Easter  to  Whit- 
sunday. To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  time  of  rest  in  the  middle  of 
irinter  after  the  completion  of  the  autamnal  mowing,  which  Oolumdla 
tsti mates  at  thirty  days.  Within  this  time,  doubtless,  the  moreabls 
**festiTnl  of  seed-sowing**  {/eriae  tenuntivae;  comp.  t  264  and  OriiL 
FatL  i  661)  uniformly  occnrred.  This  month  of  rest  most  not  be  eoii* 
founded  with  the  holidays  for  holdmg  oourts  in  the  season  of  (he  hsnesi 
(PHn.  ^.  Tiii.  21,  2  ei  a/.)  and  vintage. 
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the  capital  invested  in  it,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Roman  estates  the  praise  of  consistency,  ener 
gy,  punctuality,  frugality,  and  solidity.  The  sound  practical 
husbandman  is  reflected  in  Cato's  description  of  the  steward, 
as  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  the  first  on  the  farm  to  rise  and 
the  last  to  go  to  bed  ;  he  is  strict  in  dealing  with  himself  aa 
well  as  with  those  under  him,  and  knows  more  especially 
how  to  keep  the  stewardess  in  order,  but  is  also  careful  of 
his  labourers  and  his  cattle,  and  in  particular  of  the  ox  that 
draws  the  plough ;  he  puts  his  hand  frequently  to  work 
and  to  every  kind  of  it,  but  never  works  himself  weary 
like  a  slave;  he  is  always  at  home,  never  borrows  nor 
lends,  gives  no  entertainments,  troubles  himself  about  no 
other  worship  than  that  of  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  the 
field,  and  like  a  true  slave  leaves  all  dealings  with  the  gods 
as  well  as  with  men  to  his  master ;  lastly  and  above  all,  he 
modestly  meets  that  master  and  faithfully  and  simply,  with- 
out carelessness  and  without  excess  of  care,  conforms  to  the 
instructions  which  that  master  has  given.  Ho  is  a  bad  hus- 
bandman, it  is  elsewhere  said,  who  buys  what  he  can  raise 
on  his  own  land ;  a  bad  father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in 
hand  during  the  day  what  can  be  done  by  candle-light,  unlesa 
the  weather  be  bad  ;  a  still  worse,  who  does  on  a  working>- 
day  what  might  be  done  on  a  holiday  ;  but  worst  of  all  is 
he,  who  in  good  weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm 
too  of  high  farming  is  not  wanting ;  and  the  golden  rules 
are  laid  down,  that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandmaa 
not  to  be  scoured  and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and 
that  the  &rmer  therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and 
olives  and  only  thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to 
build  himself  a  villa.  A  certain  boorishness  marks  the 
system,  and,  instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causev 
■nd  effects,  the  well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are 
uniformly  brought  forward ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeav- 
our to  appropriate  the  experience  of  others  and  the  products 
of  foreign  lands :  in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  trees, 
^or  instance,  Greek,  African,  and  Spanish  spedes  appear. 
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IV  luisbMidry  of  the  petty  ftnner  dUered  bam  tJH^ 
m^.n^,j^  of  ^  ettete-holder  onl j  or  chiefly  in  its  befaag 
jftJl^pcttj  on  a  smaller  lotle.  The  owner  himeelf  and  hia 
children  in  this  eaae  laboured  along  with  die 
■laves  or  in  thw  goom.  Hie  quantity  of  cattle  was  ledvoi 
ed,  and,  where  an  estate  no  longer  eoyered  the  nipmsre  of 
the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it»  the  hoe  finmed  the 
substitute.  Ihe  onltuie  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  was  has 
prominenti  or  waa  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  Tioinity  of  Borne  and  of  other  laige  aeats  of 
eonsumption  there  eiisted  also  careAiIly  irrigated  gardsna 
tat  flowers  and  Tegetables^  somewhat  simikr  to  those  which 
one  now  sees  aroond  Naples;  and  these  yielded  a  very 
abundant  return. 

Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  fiur  greater  scsle 
f^jfio^  than  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land 
*""'"**^'  (salHu)  had  of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  an  arable  estate— the  least  allow- 
ance was  800  iugera — and  it  might  with  advantage  to  the 
business  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  Italy  is  so  situa- 
ted in  respect  of  climate  that  the  summer  pasture  in  the 
mountains  and  the  winter  pasture  in  the  plains  supplement 
each  other :  already  at  that  period,  just  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  along  the  same  paths, 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in  spring  from  Apulia  to 
Bamnium,  and  in  autumn  back  again  from  Samnium  to 
Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however,  as  has  been  al* 
ready  observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of  ground  kept  for 
the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  grazing  of  the  stubbles. 
Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reared,  chiefly  to  sup- 
ply the  animals  required  by  the  landowners,  carriers,  sol- 
diers, and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats  also  were 
liot  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  of  wearing 
woollen  stufl^  gave  a  fiur  greater  independence  and  far  nigh* 
er  development  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  management 
waa  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar  to 
the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle- master  (ma* 
^ter  pecaru)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.    Througho-'^ 
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the  summer  the  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most  part  nol 
under  a  roof,  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human  habitsr 
kions,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary  there- 
fere  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  thii 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  the  slaves  on  arable 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  economic  resultn 
Bflsoita.  of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider 

oiteaoaiL^  the  state  of  prices,  and  particularly  the  prioea 
rinooorn.  ^^^  grain  at  this  period.  On  an  average  these 
were  alarmingly  low  ;  and  that  in  great  measure  through 
the  fault  of  the  Roman  government^  which  in  this  import- 
ant question  was  led  into  the  most  fearful  blunders  not  so 
much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  unpardonable  dis- 
position to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmers  of  Italy.  The  main  question  here  was 
that  of  the  competition  between  transmarine  and  Italian 
corn.  The  grain  which  was  delivered  by  the  provincials  to 
the  Roman  government,  sometimes  gratuitously,  sometimes 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part  applied  by  the 
government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  official  staff 
and  of  the  Roman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly  given  up  to 
the  lessees  of  the  decumae  on  condition  of  their  either  pay- 
ing a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  underkating  to 
deliver  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Rome  or  wherever 
else  it  should  be  required.  From  the  time  of  the  second 
Maoedouiau  war  the  Roman  armies  were  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  transmarine  corn,  and,  though  this  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  exchequer,  it  cut  off  the  Italian  &rmer 
from  an  important  field  of  consumption  for  his  produce. 
This  however  was  the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  The  gov- 
ernment had  long,  as  was  reasonable,  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  price  of  grain,  and,  when  there  was  a  threatening  of 
dearth,  had  interfered  by  well-timed  purchases  abroad  ;  ano 
now,  when  the  corn -deliveries  of  its  subjects  brought  inU 
'ts  hands  every  year  lai^e  quantities  of  grain— larger  proba 

Vol.  n.— 10* 
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bly  than  were  needed  in  timet  of  peace— and  when,  mora 
over,  oppoTtwiities  were  preeented  to  it  of  aoqniring  ferrign 
grain  in  almost  unlimited  quantity  at  moderate  prioee^  there 
was  a  natural  temptation  to  glut  tlie  marlEets  of  the  eapitil 
with  such  grein,  and  to  diapoee  of  it  at  ratee  wldch  eldier  in 
tbemselves  or  aa  oompared  with  tlie  Italian  ratea  were  nii«i- 
oualj  low.  Already  in  the  yeare  Ul-IMM^  and 
in  the  first  instance  apparently  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sdpio,  6  modii  (1^  bush.)  of  Spanish  and  Aftican  wheat 
were  sold  on  public  account  to  tl^  dtiaens  of  Rome  at  M 
and  even  at  12  ouet  (1«.  8dL  or  lOdL).  Some  years  aftei^ 
wards  (558),  more  than  240,000  bushels  of 
Sicilian  grain  were  distributed  at  the  latter  illu- 
sory price  in  the  capital.  In  vain  CSato  inveighed  sgainat 
this  short-sighted  policy :  the  rise  of  demsgc^gism  had  a 
part  in  it,  and  these  extraordinary,  but  probably  very  (re* 
quent,  distributions  of  grain  under  the  market  price  by  the 
government  or  individual  magistrates  became  the  germs  of 
the  subsequent  corn-laws.  But,  even  where  the  transma- 
rine corn  did  not  reach  the  consumers  in  this  extraordinary 
mode,  it  injuriously  afTected  Italian  agriculture.  Not  only 
were  the  masses  of  grain  which  the  state  sold  off  to  the 
lessees  of  the  tenths  beyond  doubt  acquired  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  these  so  cheaply  that,  when  re-sold,  it 
could  be  disposed  of  under  the  price  of  production ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Sicily — in 
consequence  partly  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil, 
partly  of  the  extent  to  which  wholesale  farming  and  slave* 
holding  were  pursued  on  the  Carthaginian  system  (p.  16)— 
the  price  of  production  was  yi  general  considerably  lower 
than  in  Italy,  while  the  transport  of  Sicilian  and  Sardinian 
com  to  Latium  was  at  least  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than 
Its  transport  thither  from  Etruria,  Campania,  or  even  north- 
ern Italy,  In  the  natural  course  of  things  therefore  trans- 
marine com  could  not  but  flow  to  the  peninsula,  and  lower 
the  price  of  the  grain  produced  there.  Under  the  unnatural 
disturbance  of  relations  occasioned  by  the  lamentable  sy» 
wcm  of  slave-labour,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  jiifitifiablf 
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to  impose  a  duty  on  transmarine  com  for  the  protection  of 
the  Italian  farmer ;  but  the  very  opposite  course  s.^ems  to 
have  been  pursued,  and  with  a  view  to  favour  the  import 
of  transmarine  corn  to  Italy,  a  prohibitive  system  seems  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  provinces — for  though  the  Rho- 
dians  were  allowed  to  export  a  quantity  of  corn  from  Sicily 
by  way  of  special  favour,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the 
provinces  must  probably,  as  a  rule,  have  been  free  only  m 
regarded  Italy,  and  the  transmarine  corn  must  thus  have 
been  monopolized  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country. 

The  effects  of  this  system  are  clearly  evident.  A  year 
j^  of  extraordinary  fertility  like  504 — when  the 

PrtoMof  people  of  the  capital  paid  for  6  Roman  fnodii 
{\i  bush.)  of  spelt  not  more  than  }  of  a  dena^ 
riu9  (about  5(/.),  and  at  the  same  price  there  were  sold  180 
Roman  pounds  (a  pound =11  oz.)  of  dried  figs,  60  pounds 
of  oil,  72  pounds  of  meat,  and  6  eongii  (=4^  gallons)  of 
wine — is  scarcely  by  reason  of  its  very  singularity  to  be 
talcen  into  account ;  but  other  &cts  speak  more  distinctly. 
Even  in  Cato*s  time  Sicily  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome. 
In  productive  years  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  corn  was  disposed 
of  in  the  Italian  ports  for  the  freight.  In  the  richest  corD 
districts  of  the  peninsula — the  modem  Romagna  and  Lorn- 
bardy— during  the  time  of  Poly  bins  victuals  and  lodgings 
in  an  inn  cost  on  an  average  half  an  ob  (\d^  per  day ;  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  was  there  worth  half  a  denariug 
(4</.).  The  latter  average  price,  about  the  twelfth  part  (tf 
the  normal  price  elsewhere,*  shows  undeniably  that  the 

*  The  medimn  priee  of  grain  in  the  capital  may  be  aBsomed  at  Uas^ 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  oenturlee  of  Rome  at  one  dtnariw  fcv  tiis 
Roman  madtm^  or  8«.  8tf.  per  bushel  of  wheat,  for  which  there  m  now 
paid  (according  to  the  average  of  the  prices  in  the  provinces  of  Brafr 
denbiiTg  and  Pomerania  ftom  1810  to  1841)  about  8t.  6dL  Whether 
this  not  very  considerable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  modffn 
prices  depends  on  a  rise  in  the  valne  of  com  or  on  a  fall  in  the  valne  of 
sQver,  can  hardly  be  dedded. 

It  is  very  doubtfol,  perhaps,  whether  in  the  Rome  of  this  and  U 
later  times  the  prices  of  com  really  flnctoated  more  thao  Is  the  case  ic 
modern  tiroes.     If  we  compare  prices  lilce  those  quoted  above,  of  4^ 
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produoers  of  gnun  in  Italy  were  wholly  deetltufee  of  • 
niarket  fi^r  their  produce,  and  in  oonsequenoe  com  aad 
corn-land  there  were  almost  valuelesB. 

In  a  great  industrial  state,  whose  sgricultiffe  camiol 
g^^^^j^^^^  feed  its  population,  such  a  result  might  psriiaps 
in^mui  be  regarded  as  usefiil  or  al  any  rate  as  nol 
absolutely  injurious ;  but  a  oopntry  like  Italy, 
where  manufiu^tures  were  inconsidecaUe  and  agricidtim 
was  alU^ther  the  mainstay  of  the  state,  was  in  this  waj 
systematically  ruined,  and  the  welfitt^  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  sacrificed  in  the  roost  shameAd  fiMhion  to  the 
interests  of  the  essentially  unproductive  population  of  the 
oapital,  to  whidi  in  fiu9t  bread  could  never  become  too  dieafb 
Nothing  perhaps  evinces  so  clearly  as  this,  how  wretched 
was  the  constituttun  and  how  inci^Mible  was  the  admini)itn»i 
tion  of  this  so-called  golden  age  of  the  republic  Any  repn^ 
tentative  system,  however  meagre,  would  have  led  at  least 
to  serious  complaints  and  to  a  perception  of  the  seat  of  the 
evil ;  but  in  those  collective  assemblages  of  the  burgesses 
anything  was  listened  to  sooner  thai  tlie  warning  voice  of  a 
foreboding  patriot.  Any  government  that  deserved  the 
name  would  of  itself  have  interfered  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  senate  probably  with  well-meaning  credulity  re- 
garded the  low  prices  of  grain  as  a  real  blessing  for  the 
people,  and  the  Sdpios  and  Flamininuses  had,  forsooth, 
more  important  things  to  do — to  emancipate  the  Greeks, 
snd  to  exercise  the  functions  of  republican  kings.  So  the 
ship  drove  on  unhindered  towards  the  breakers. 

When  the  small  holdings  ceased  to  yield  any  substantial 


sad  &f.  for  the  botbd  and  a  half,  with  those  of  the  worst  times  of  wu*  • 
iearth  and  famiue— «uoh  as  in  the  second  Punio  war  when  the  same 
<|iuuititj  rose  to  9«.  Vd  (1  medimmu=\li  drachn^ju;  Foljb.  ix.  44),  ia 
the  eirU  war  to  10».  2d  (1  »kKfiiM=6  denarii;  Qc  Vmr.  ill  92,  214^ 
in  the  great  dearth  under  Augustus,  even  to  21  f.  8d  (6  mo<2u=27i  ^ 
nmrU;  Eoseb.  Chron,  p.  Chr,  7,  8cal.}^\he  difference  is  indeed  ii&< 
mense ;  but  such  extreme  cases  are  but  little  inBtructive,  and  might  ia 
Mmt  direotion  be  found  recurring  under  the  like  e:iiditions  al  tiM 
)  resent  day. 
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p^oi^oi  clear  return,  the  farmers  were  irretricval.y 
ihe  fanners,  ruined,  and  the  more  so  that  they  gradually, 
although  more  slowly  than  the  other  classes,  lost  the  moral 
tone  and  frugal  habits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic* 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  how  rapidly  the  hides 
of  the  Italian  farmers  would,  by  purchase  or  by  resignation^ 
become  merged  in  the  larger  estates.  The  landlord  was 
better  able  to  maintain  himself  than  the  farmer.  The  for- 
mer produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  latter,  when,  in- 
stead of  letting  his  land  according  to  the  older  system  to 
petty  temporary  lessees,  he  caused  it  according  to  the  newer 
system  to  be  cultivated  by  his  slaves.  Accordingly,  where 
this  course  had  not  been  adopted  even  at  an  earlier  period 
(i.  564),  the  competition  of  Sicilian  slave-corn  compelled 
the  Italian  landlord  to  adopt  it,  and  to  have  the  work  per 
formed  by  slaves  without  wife  or  child  instead  of  fainiliea 
of  free  labourers.  The  landlord,  moreover,  could  hold  his 
ground  better  against  competitors  by  means  of  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  cultivation,  and  ho  could  content  him- 
self with  a  smaller  return  from  the  soil  than  the  farmer, 
who  wanted  capital  and  intelligence  and  who  merely  had 
what  was  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  Hence  the  Roman 
landholder  comparatively  neglected  the  culture  of  grain — 
which  in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
raising  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  staff  of  labourers  * 
— and  gave  increased  attention  to  the  production  of  oil  and 
wine  as  well  as  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  These,  under  the 
Omitiirt  of      favourable  climate  of  .  taly,  had  no  need  to  fear 

*  Aooordioglj  CSato  cftDs  the  two  estates,  which  be  describes,  suiii« 
Biarilj  **  oUve-pUntation  **  (a/tv«6im)  and  **  vineyard  "  {yined)^  although 
Bot  wine  and  oil  merely,  but  gniin  also  and  other  products  were  culti- 
vated there.  If  indeed  the  800  cvlti^  for  which  the  ^KMsessors  of  the 
▼ineyard  are  directed  to  provide  themselves  with  casks  (11),  formed  the 
mttximum  qf  a  yearns  vintage,  the  whole  of  the  100  iugwa  must  have 
boeo  planted  with  vines,  because  a  produce  of  8  cm/m  per  iugerym  was 
almost  unprecedented  (Golum.  iii  8);  but  Varro  (i.  22)  understood,  dsd 
•videutly  with  reason,  the  estimate  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  possessof 
of  a  vineyard  who  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  new  vintage  before '.  t 
^ad  sold  Die  old. 
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•ndrM^uT  'i^''^^  competition;  Itilian  wise,  Itdkn  oil 
ofoatti*.  Italian  wool  not  only  oommanded  llie  homi 
markets,  but  were  soon  sent  abroad ;  the  valley  of  the  Po 
which  could  find  no  consumption  for  its  com,  pr^Tided  the 
half  of  Italy  with  swine  and  bacon.  With  this  tlia  afeat^ 
ments  that  have  readied  ns  aa  to  the  eeanomie  reaollB  of 
Roman  husbandry  very  well  agree.  There  ia  some  ground 
for  assuming  that  capital  invested  in  land  waa  reckoiied  to 
^ield  a  good  return  at  6  per  cent. ;  this  appears  to  accord 
with  the  average  rate  of  interest  at  this  period,  wluch  waa 
about  twice  as  much.  The  rearing  of  cattle  yielded  on  ibo 
whole  better  results  than  arable  husbandry :  in  ttie  latter 
the  vineyard  gave  the  best  return,  next  came  the  vegetable 
garden  and  the  olive  orchard,  while  meadowa  and  com>fieldi 
yielded  least.*    It  is  of  course  presumed  that  eadi  Mpedea 

*  That  the  Roman  landlord  made  on  an  average  6  per  cent  on  hit 
oapital,  Tve  infer  from  Colum.  iii.  8,  9.  We  have  a  precise  estimate  of 
the  expense  and  produce  only  in  the  case  of  the  vinejard,  for  which 
Columella  gives  the  following  calculation  of  the  cost  per  iugerum : — 


Price  of  the  ground 1000 

Price  of  tbe  slaves  who  work  it  (proportion  to  <M^<nMn).  .1148  " 

Vines  and  atakofi. 9000  •* 

Loas  of  interest  during  the  lint  two  jears 4tT  ** 

Total 4M0 

He  calculates  the  produce  as,  at  any  rate,  60  amphorae^  worth  at 
.east  900  sesterces  (9/.),  which  would  thus  represent  a  return  of  17  per 
oent  But  this  is  somewhat  illusory,  as,  apart  from  bad  harvests,  the 
cost  of  gathering  in  the  produce  (p.  487),  and  the  expenses  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  vines,  stakes,  and  slaves,  nre  omitted  from  the  estimate. 

The  gross  produce  of  meadow,  pasture,  and  forest  is  estimated  by 
the  same  agricultural  writer  as,  at  most,  100  sesterces  per  tugemm^  and 
th.it  if  com  l.ind  as  less  rather  than  more :  in  fact,  the  average  retuim 
of  26  modii  of  wheat  per  ivgerum  gives,  according  to  the  average  prioa 
hi  the  capital  of  1  dmaritu  per  tiiodttM,  not  more  than  100  wsteices  for 
the  gross  proceeds,  and  at  the  seat  of  production  the  price  most  havs 
been  still  lower.  Tarro  (iiu  2)  reckons  as  a  good  ordinary  gross  reiua 
for  a  larger  estate  150  sesterces  per  iitgerum,  fisUmates  of  the  correa 
ponding  expense  have  not  reached  us:  as  a  ntatter  of  course,  the  man 
■goment  in  this  instance  cost  much  lees  than  in  that  of  a  vineyard. 

All  these  statements,  moreover,  date  from  a  osntarj  or  more 
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9f  husbandry  was  prosecuted  under  tie  conditions  thai 
suited  it,  and  on  the  soil  which  was  adapted  to  its  nature. 
These  circumstances  were  already  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  petty  farmer  gradually 
by  the  system  of  farming  on  a  great  scale ;  and  it  was  difli' 
cult  by  means  of  legislation  to  counteract  them.  But  an 
•njuriou)  effect  was  produced  by  the  Claudian  law  to  be 
mentioned  aflerwards  (shortly  before  536),  which 
excluded  the  senatorial  houses  from  mercantile 
speculation,  and  thereby  artificially  compelled  them  to  in- 
vest their  enormous  capitals  mainly  in  land  or,  in  other 
words,  to  replace  the  old  homesteads  of  the  farmers  by 
estates  under  the  management  of  land-stewards  and  by 
pastures  for  cattle.  Moreover  special  circumstances  tended 
to  favour  the  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  as  contrasted 
with  agriculture,  although  the  former  was  far  more  injurious 


Cato's  death.  From  him  we  have  ouly  the  general  statement  that  the 
breeding  of  cattle  yielded  a  better  retam  than  agriculture  {c^  Cicero, 
De  Off.  ii.  25,  89 ;  Colum.  vi.  prmf.  4,  oomp.  ii.  16,  2 ;  Plfai.  H,  If, 
zviii.  5,  SO ;  Plutarch,  Cato^  21) ;  which  of  course  is  not  meant  to  implj 
that  it  was  everywhere  advisable  to  convert  arable  land  into  paature, 
but  is  to  be  understood  reh&tively  as  signifying  that  the  capital  invested 
in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  on  mountain  pastures  and  other  suita- 
ble grounds  yielded,  as  compared  with  capital  invested  in  cultivating 
suitable  corn  land,  a  higher  interest.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  has 
been  also  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation,  that  the  want  of  energy 
aud  intelligence  in  the  landlord  operates  far  lees  injuriously  in  the  case 
of  pastore  land  than  in  the  highly  developed  culture  of  the  vine  and 
olive.  On  an  arable  estate,  according  to  Cato«  the  retnms  of  the  soil 
stood  as  follows  in  a  descending  series : — 1,  vineyard ;  2,  vegetable 
garden ;  3,  osier  copse,  which  yielded  a  large  return  in  consequence  of 
>be  culture  of  the  vine ;  4,  olive  plantation ;  6,  meadow  yielding  hay , 
B,  com  fields;  7,  copse;  8,  wood  for  felling;  9,  oak  forest  for  forage 
to  the  cattle;  all  of  which  nine  elements  enter  into  the  soheme  of  hus 
bandry  for  Oato's  model  estates. 

The  higher  net  return  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  compared  with 
'iiat  of  com  is  attested  also  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  award  pronounced 
n  the  arbitration  between  the  city  of  Gknua  and  the  villages  tributary 

to  it  in  687  the  city  received  a  sixth  of  wine,  and  a  tv  -mMk 

of  grain,  as  quitrent. 
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to  the  state.  Firat  ^  all,  tUs  fcrm  of  oiUaaUi^  proil 
from  the  soil— the  only  3ne  which  in  reelity  demanded  and 
rewarded  operations  on  a  great  aoale — alone  oorraqHmdfld 
to  the  vast  capital  and  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  As 
capitalists  of  Uiis  sge.  An  estate  under  enltivationy  •!• 
(hough  not  demanding  the  presoioe  of  the  master  oonstantlyf 
required  his  frequent  appearanoe  on  the  spot^  while  die  oip> 
oumstances  did  not  wdl  admit  of  his  enlarging  audi  as 
estate  or  of  his  multiplying  his  possessions  except  within 
narrow  limita ;  whereas  an  estate  under  pasture  admitted 
of  unlimited  enlargemmti  and  claimed  little  of  the  ownei's 
attention*  For  this  reason  men  already  began  to  oonT«rl 
good  arable  land  into  pasture  even  at  an  economic  loss  • 
practice  which  was  prohibited  by  legislation  (we  Imow  not 
when,  perhaps  about  this  period)  but  hardly  with  sooaess. 
The  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  was  fiftvom^  also  by  the 
occupation  of  the  domain  land.  As  the  portions  so  occu- 
pied were  ordinarily  large,  the  system  gave  rise  almost  ex- 
clusively to  great  estates ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  occu- 
piers of  these  possessions,  which  might  be  resumed  by  the 
state  at  pleasure  and  were  in  law  always  insecure,  were 
afraid  to  invest  any  considerable  amount  in  their  cultivation 
— by  planting  vines  for  instance,  or  olives.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  these  lands  were  mainly  turned  to  account 
as  pasture. 

We  are  prevented  from  giving  a  similar  comprehensive 
view  of  the  moneyed  economy  of  Rome,  partly 
Bmt  of  by  the  want  of  special  treatises  descending  from 

"*"**'^'  Roman  antiquity  on  the  subject,  partly  by  ita 

very  nature  which  was  far  more  complex  and  varied  than 
that  of  the  Roman  husbandry.  So  &r  as  can  be  ascertained, 
its  principles  were,  still  less  perhaps  than  those  of  bus* 
l>andry,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Romans ;  on  the  con* 
trary  they  were  the  common  heritage  of  all  ancient  civili- 
zation, under  which,  as  under  that  of  modern  times,  the 
operations  on  a  great  scale  naturally  were  everywhere  much 
alike.  The  system  of  mercantile  and  moneyed  speculation 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  instance  by  ths 
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Greekf,  and  to  have  been  simply  adopted  by  the  Elomant* 
Yet  the  precision  with  which  it  was  carried  out  &nd  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  its  operations  were  con- 
ducted were  so  peculiarly  Roman,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
I^)nian  economy  and  its  grandeur  whether  for  good  or  evil 
arc  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  its  monetary  transactions. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Roman  moneyed  economy  was 
Money-  ^^  course   money-lending ;   and   no   branch  of 

'•"*^*"**-  commercial  industry  was  more  zealously  pros^ 

outed  by  the  Romans  than  the  trade  of  the  professional 
money-lender  {/eneraior)  and  of  the  money -dealer  or 
Danker  {argentarius).  The  transference  of  the  charge  of 
the  larger  monetary  transactions  from  the  individual  capi- 
talists t^  the  mediating  banker,  who  receives  and  makes 
payments  for  his  customers,  invests  and  borrows  money, 
and  conducts  their  money  dealings  at  home  and  abroad — 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  developed  system  of  capital — was 
already  completely  carried  out  in  the  time  of  Cato.  The 
bankers,  however,  were  not  only  the  cashiers  of  the  rich  in 
Rome,  but  everywhere  insinuated  themselves  into  minor 
branches  of  business  and  settled  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
in  the  provinces  and  dependent  states.  Already  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  empire  the  business  of  making 
advances  to  those  who  wanted  money  began  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  monopolized  by  the  Romans. 

Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  immeasurable  field 
of  speculative  enterprise.  The  system  of  tran^ 
ofMB^taMt-  acting  business  through  the  medium  of  contract 
*^  pervaded  the  whole  dealings  of  Rome.    The 

state  took  the  lead  by  letting  all  its  more  complicated  rev<y 
nues  and  all  contracts  for  furnishing  supplies  and  executing 
buildings  to  capitalists,  or  associations  of  capitalists,  for  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  given  or  received.  But  private  persona 
also  uniformly  contracted  for  whatever  admitted  of  being 
done  by  contract — for  buildings,  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest  (p.  437),  and  even  for  the  partition  of  an  inheritance 
%mong  the  heirs  or  the  winding  up  of  a  bankrupt  estate ;  i& 
irhioh  case  the  contractor — usually  a  banker— received  tht 
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wliole  itseti^  aad  engaged  on  die  otter  hmd  to  eeltte  tke 
liabilities  in  full  or  up  to  ft  oertun  peroentage  aad  to  pay 
the  balance  as  the  droumstanoea  required. 

The  proniinenoe  of  transmarine  oommeroe  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Roman  national  eoonomj  haa  alo 
ready  been  adverted  to  in  its  proper  pkec^  Hm 
Airtlier  sUmulus,  which  it  reodved  during  the  present 
period,  is  attested  by  the  increased  importance  of  the  Ital- 
ian customs-duties  in  ihe  Roman  financial  system  (p.  889). 
In  addition  to  the  causes  of  this  increase  in  the  importanoe 
of  transmarine  commerce  which  need  no  further  escplan*- 
tion,  it  was  artificially  promoted  by  the  privileged  positioii 
which  the  ruling  Italian  nation  assumed  in  the  provincei^ 
and  by  the  exemption  from  customs-dues  which  was  prob* 
ably  oven  now  in  many  of  the  dependent  states  conceded  by 
treaty  to  the  Romans  and  Latins. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  art  remained  compara- 
tively undeveloped.  Trades  were  no  doubt  in- 
taring  in-  dispensable,  and  there  appear  indications  that  to 
""^*  a  certuin    extent   they   were    concentrated    in 

Rome ;  Cuto,  for  instance,  advises  the  Campanian  land- 
owner to  purchase  the  slaves'  clothing  and  shoes,  the 
ploughs,  vats,  and  locks,  which  he  may  require,  in  Rome. 
From  the  great  consumption  of  woollen  stuffs  the  manufao- 
ture  of  cloth  must  have  been  extensive  and  lucrative.*  But 
no  endeavours  were  apparently  made  to  transplant  to  Italy 
any  such  professional  industry  as  existed  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  or  even  to  carry  it  on  abroad  with  Italian  capital. 
Flax  indeed  was  cultivated  in  Italy  and  purple  dye  was 
prepared  there,  but  the  latter  branch  of  industry  at  least 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Greek  Tarentum,  and  probably  the 
importation  of  Egyptian  linen  and  Milesian  or  Tyrian  pu]> 
pie  even  now  preponderated  everywhere  over  the  natlTe 
manufacture. 

*  The  industrial  importance  of  the  Roman  olotb-making  Ib  evidenf 
horn  the  remarkable  part  which  is  played  by  the  fullen  In  Ronuui 
oomedy.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  fnllers'  pita  is  attested  by  Catc 
{op,  Plutarch,  Cat,  81). 
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Under  this  cat^ory,  howoTer,  falls  to  some  extent  the 
leasing  or  purchase  by  Roman  capitalists  of  landed  estatei 
beyond  Italy,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of 
grain  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  on  a  great  scale.  This  spe> 
cies  of  speculation,  which  afterwards  developed  itself  to 
proportions  so  enormous,  probably  began  within  the  period 
now  before  us ;  particularly  in  Sicily,  where  the  oommeri 
cial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Siceliots  (p.  85),  if  not  in* 
troduced  for  the  very  purpose,  must  have  at  least  tended  to 
give  to  the  Roman  speculators  who  were  exempt  from  such 
restrictions  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  profits  derivable 
from  land. 

Business  in  all  these  different  branches  was  uniformly 
Maaage-  Carried  on  by  means  of  slaves.  The  money- 
fc^neMby  lenders  and  bankers  instituted,  throughout  the 
riavofc  range   of   their   business,  additional    counting- 

houses  and  branch  banks  under  the  direction  of  their  slaves 
and  t'reedmen.  The  company  which  had  le-ased  the  cus* 
toms-duties  from  the  state  appointed  chiefly  their  slaves  and 
freedmen  to  levy  them  at  each  eastom-house.  Every  one 
who  took  contracts  for  buildings  bought  architect-slaves; 
every  one  who  undertook  to  provide  spectacles  or  gladia- 
torial games  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  that  duty  per* 
tained  purchased  or  trained  a  company  of  tfiaves  skilled  ic 
acting,  or  a  band  of  serfs  expert  in  the  trade  of  fighting. 
The  merchant  imported  his  wares  in  vessels  of  his  own 
under  the  charge  of  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  disposed  of 
them  by  the  same  means  in  wholesale  or  retail.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  working  of  mines  and  manufactoriet 
was  conducted  entirely  by  slaves.  The  situation  of  thete 
slaves  was,  no  doubt^  far  from  enviable,  and  was  through- 
out less  favourable  than  that  of  slaves  in  Greece ;  bat^  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  classes  last  mentioned,  tte  in- 
dustrial slavec  found  their  position  on  the  whole  more 
tolerable  than  the  rural  serfs.  They  had  more  frequently  a 
&mily  and  a  practically  independent  household,  with  no 
^mote  prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom  and  prrper^ 
if  their  own.    Hence  such  positions  formed  the  true  traiii> 
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lug  flobool  of  those  vpdarts  from  the  mttOo  dam,  who  hj 
menial  virtues  and  often  by  menial  viees  rose  to  die  nmk 
of  Roman  dtiaens  and  not  unfireqoentljr  attained  great 
prosperity,  and  who  morally,  eeonomioally,  and  politioally 
contributed  at  least  as  much  as  the  alavea  themselTea  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.         ^ 

The  Roman  mercantile  transactions  of  tUs  period  ftUf 

Ezt«ntof  ^®P^  P^'^  ^^^  ^  contemporary  development 
BmiwB  ■».  of  politicsl  power,  and  were  no  less  grand  of 
tatuoo-  their  kind,  in  order  to  gain  a  dear  idea  of  tht 
activity  of  the  traffic  with  other  lands^  we  havo 
only  to  look  into  the  literature,  more  especially  into  the 
comedies  of  this  period,  in  which  the  Phoenician  merchant 
18  brought  on  the  stage  speaking  Phoenidan,  and  the  diih 
loguo  swarms  with  Greek  and  half  Greek  words  and  phnk 
ses. 

Coinfiimd  ^"^  ^^  extcut  and  enei^y  of  the  Roman 

moneys.  traffic  may  be  traced  most  distinctly  by  means 

of  coins  and  monetary  relations.  The  Roman  denarius  kept 
pace  with  the  Roman  legions.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned (p.  84)  that  the  Sicilian  mints — last  of  all  that  of 
Syracuse  in  542 — were  closed  or  at  any  rate 
restrict^^d  to  small  money  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  that  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the  dewi^ 
rius  obtained  legal  circulation  at  least  side  by  side  with  the 
older  silver  currency  and  probably  very  soon  became  the 
exclusive  legal  tender.  With  equal  if  not  greater  rapidity 
the  Roman  silver  coinage  penetrated  into  Spain,  where  the 
great  silver-mines  existed  and  there  was  virtually  no  earliet 
national  coinage  ;  at  a  very  early  period  the  Spanish  towns 
even  began  to  coin  after  the  Roman  standard  (p.  258).  On 
the  whole,  as  Carthage  coined  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
(p.  29),  there  existed  not  a  single  important  mint  in  additicm 
to  that  of  Rome  in  the  region  of  the  western  Mediterrik 
nean,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint  of  Massina  and  per- 
haps also  those  of  the  Illyrian  Greeks  at  Apollonia  and 
Dyrrhachium.  Accordingly,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  region  of  the  Po,  these  mints 
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were  about  225  subjected  to  the  Roman  atandard 
in  such  a  way,  that,  while  they  retained  the  right 
of  coining  silver,  they  uniformly — and  the  Massiliots  in 
particular — ^were  led  to  adjust  their  drachma  to  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  three-quarter  denarius^  which  the  Roman 
government  on  its  part  began  to  coin,  primarily  for  the  use 
of  Upper  Italy,  under  the  name  of  the  "  coin  of  victory  " 
(victor iaius).  This  new  system,  based  on  the  Roman,  pre* 
vailed  throughout  the  Massiliot,  Upper  Italian,  and  Illyrian 
territories ;  and  these  coins  even  penetrated  into  the  bar* 
barian  lands  on  the  north,  those  of  Massilia,  for  instance, 
into  the  Alpine  districts  along  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  and  those  of  Dlyria  as  far  as  the  modem  Transyl- 
vania. The  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Roman  money,  as  it  had  not  yet  fallen  under 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  Rome ;  but  its  place  was  filled  by 
gold,  the  true  and  natural  medium  for  international  and 
transmarine  commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, in  conformity  with  its  strictly  conservative  character, 
adhered — with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  coinage  of 
gold  occasioned  by  the  financial  embarrassment  during  the 
Hannibaiic  war  (p.  206) — steadfitstly  to  the  rule  of  coining 
silver  only  in  addition  to  the  national-Italian  copper;  but 
oommerce  had  already  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  it 
was  able  in  the  absence  of  money  to  conduct  its  transao* 
tions  with  gold  by  weight.  Of  the  sum  in  cash,  which  lay 
in  the  Roman  treasury  in  597,  scarcely  a  sixth 
was  coined  or  uncoined  silver,  five-sixths  con- 
sisted of  gold  in  bars,*  and  beyond  doubt  the  precious 
metals  were  found  in  all  the  chests  of  the  larger  Roman 
capitalists  in  substantially  similar  portions.  Already  there- 
fore gold  held  the  first  place  in  great  transactions ;  and,  aa 
may  bo  inferred  from  this  fitct,  the  preponderance  of  traffic 
was  maintained  with  foreign  lands,  and  particularly  with 

*  Tliere  were  in  the  treasuiy  17,410  Roman  pomidB  of  gold,  SS,OYO 
ponndi  of  uncoined,  and  18,290  poundi  of  ooined,  BUver.  The  legd  iitit 
ti  gold  to  lilTer  was :  1  poond  of  gold=s4,000  ieit»ci%  ov  1 :  11*91. 
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Ibe  Em%  whkdi  sinoe  the  times  of  PUlip  and  Aknnmcler  the 
Oreat  had  adopted  a  gold  ourrency. 

The  whole  gain  from  these  immeoae  traoaaottoaa  ol  tfea 

^^ Roman  capitalists  flowed  in  the  long  ran  to 

^**^^  Rome;  for,  muoh  as  they  went  abroad,  t2«j 

were  not  easily  induced  to  s^tle  permanendy  then^  but 
sooner  or  later  returned  to  Rome,  either  realiang  their 
gains  and  investing  thom  in  Italy,  or  continuing  to  carry  oc 
business  from  Rome  as  a  centre  by  means  of  the  capltaj 
and  connections  which  they  had  acquired.  The  mcmeyed 
superiority  of  Rome  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  was,  accordingly,  quite  aa  dedded  as  Us 
political  and  military  ascendancy.  Rome  in  this  re^MOt 
stood  towards  other  countries  somewhat  as  the  T^giiwl  <jf 
the  present  day  stands  towards  the  Continent-— a  Greek,  for 
instance,  observes  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus,  that  he 
was  not  rich  *^  for  a  Roman."  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
what  was  considered  as  riches  in  the  Rome  of  those  days 
from  the  fact,  that  Lucius  Paullus  with  an  estate  of  60  ta]* 
ents  (£14,000)  was  not  reckoned  a  wealthy  senator,  and 
that  a  dowry — such  as  each  of  the  daughters  of  the  elder 
Bcipio  Africanus  received — of  50  talents  (£12,000)  was 
regarded  as  a  suitable  portion  for  a  maiden  of  quality, 
while  the  estate  of  the  wealthiest  Greek  of  this  century  was 
not  more  than  800  talents  (£72,000). 

It  was  no  wonder,  accordingly,  that  the  mercantile  spirit 
Mvroantiie  took  possession  of  the  nation,  or  rather — for 
•***"*•  that  was  no  new  thing  in  Rome — ^that  the  spirit 

of  the  capitalist  now  penetrated  and  pervaded  all  aspects 
and  stations  of  life,  and  agriculture  as  well  as  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  state  began  to  become  enterprises  of  capital- 
ists. The  preservation  and  increase  of  wealth  positively 
formed  a  part  of  public  and  private  morality.  "  A  widow's 
estate  may  diminish ;  "  Cato  wrote  in  the  practical  instruo 
tions  which  he  composed  for  his  son,  '*a  man  must  augment 
his  substance,  and  he  is  deserving  of  praise  and  full  of  a 
divine  spirit,  whose  account-books  at  his  drath  show  that 
he  has  gained  more  than  he  has  inherited.''     Wherever, 
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therefore,  there  was  giving  and  counter-giving,  every  tran» 
action  although  concluded  without  any  sort  of  formality 
was  held  as  valid,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  right  of 
action  was  accorded  to  the  party  aggrieved  if  not  by  the 
law,  at  any  rate  by  mercantile  custom  and  judicial  usage ;  • 
but  the  promise  of  a  gifl  without  due  form  was  null  alike 
n  legal  theory  and  in  practice.  In  Rome,  Polybius  telle 
as,  nobody  gives  to  any  one  unless  he  must  do  so,  and  no 
one  pays  a  penny  before  it  falls  due,  even  among  near  rela^ 
tives.  The  very  legislation  yielded  to  this  mercantile 
morality,  which  regarded  all  giving  away  without  recom* 
pense  as  squandering  ;  the  giving  of  presents  and  bequests 
and  the  undertaking  of  sureties  were  subjected  to  restriction 
at  this  period  by  decree  of  the  people,  and  heritages  which 
did  not  £bl\\  to  the  nearest  relatives  were  at  any  rate  taxed. 
In  the  closest  connection  with  such  views  mercantile  punc- 
tuality, honour,  and  respectability  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Roman  life.  Every  ordinary  man  was  morally  bound  to 
keep  an  account-book  of  his  income  and  expenditure — in 
every  well-Arranged  house,  accordingly,  there  was  a  separate 
record-chamber  {tablinum) — and  every  one  took  care  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  world  without  having  made  his 
will :  it  was  one  of  the  three  matters  in  his  life  which  Cato 
declares  that  he  regretted,  that  he  had  been  a  single  day 
without  a  testament.  Those  household  books  were  univer* 
sally  by  Roman  usage  admitted  as  valid  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  admit  the  evidence 
of  a  nierchant's  ledger.  The  word  of  a  man  of  unstained 
repute  was  admissible  not  merely  against  himself,  but  in  his 
own  favour ;  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  settle 
differences  between  persons  of  integrity  by  means  of  an 
oath  demanded  by  the  one  party  and  given  by  the  othei  —a 
mode  of  settlement  which  was  reckoned  valid  even  in  law ; 
and  a  traditional  rule  enjoined  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  to  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  man  of 

*  On  this  wtB  baaed  the  actionable  character  of  contracts  of  buyingi 
hiring,  and  partnership,  and,  in  general,  the  wbde  system  of  non-formal 
actionable  contracts. 
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unstained  oharaoter  when  opposed  to  one  wko  wm  hm 
reputable,  and  only  in  the  event  of  both  partiea  being  of 
equal  repute  to  give  it  in  favour  of  the  delbndant.*    Thm 
conventional  respectability  of  the  Romans  was  eqpeoially 
apparent  in  the  more  and  more  strict  enforoement  of  tkM 
rule,  that  no  respectable  man  should  allow  himself  to  b« 
paid  for  the  performance  of  personal  services.    AeocM^dingly 
magistrates^  officers,  jurymen,  guardians,  and  generallj  aU 
respectable  men  entrusted  with  public  functionsi  received  no 
recompense  for  the  services  which  they  rendered,  except|  at 
most,  a  compensation  for  thdr  bare  outlay ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  services  which  intimate  acquaintances  {amid) 
rendered  to  eadi  other— such  as  giving  security,  representa- 
tion in  law-suits,  custody  {depoiihim)^  lending  of  olijects 
not  intended  to  be  let  on  hire  {eammodaium)^  the  managing 
and  attending  to  business  in  general  {proeuraiio) — ^were 
treated  according  to  the  same  principle,  so  that  it   was 
improper  to  receive  any  compensation  for  them  and  an 
action  was  not  allowable  even  where  a  compensation  had 
been  promised.     How  entirely  the  man  was  merged  in  the 
merchant,  appears  most  distinctly  perhaps  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  money-payment  and  an  action  at  law  for  the  duel 
— even  for  the  political  duel — in  the  Roman  life  of  this 
period.    The  usual  form  of  settling  questions  of  personal 
honour  was  this :   a  wager  was  laid  between  the  oflfender 
and  the  party  offended  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
offensive  assertion,  and  under  the  shape  of  an  action  for  the 
stake  the  question  of  fact  was  submitted  with  all  the  forms 
of  law  to  a  jury ;    the  acceptance  of  such  a  wager  when 
offered  by  the  offended  or  offending  party  was,  just  like  the 

*  The  chief  paasage  as  to  this  point  is  the  fragment  of  Gate  in  G«l- 
hoB,  xir.  2.  In  the  case  of  the  ohligaUo  lUteris  also,  t.  e.,  a  claim  baaed 
tolely  on  the  entry  of  a  debt  in  the  account-book  of  the  creditor,  this 
legal  recognition  of  the  personal  credibility  of  the  party,  even  where  his 
testimony  in  his  own  cause  is  concerned,  affords  the  key  of  explanation ; 
and  hence  it  happened  that  in  later  times,  when  this  mercantile  honour 
had  vanished  from  Roman  life,  the  MigaHc  fttttrit,  while  not  esasHf 
iboUahed,  fell  of  itaelf  into  desuetude. 
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acceptance  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  at  the  preseut  day,  left 
open  in  law,  but  in  point  of  honour  it  could  seldom  be 
refused. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  this  mer- 
A«K)oifi-  cantile  spirit,  which  displayed  itself  with  an 
lion*.  intensity  hardly  conceivable   by  those  lot  en- 

2'ig(d  in  business,  was  the  extiaordinary  impulse  gi/en  to 
ihe  fori  nation  of  associations.  In  Rome  this  was  especially 
fostered  by  the  system  already  often  mentioned  as  adopted 
hy  the  government  in  the  transaction  of  its  business'— the 
system  of  middlemen  :  for  from  the  extent  of  the  trans- 
actions it  was  natural,  and  it  was  probably  often  required 
by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  that  capitalists 
should  undertake  such  leases  and  contracts  not  individually, 
but  in  partnership.  All  great  transactions  were  organized 
on  the  inudel  of  these  state-contracts.  Indications  are  even 
found  of  the  occurrence  among  the  Romans  of  that  feature 
so  characteristic  of  the  system  of  association — a  coalition 
of  rival  companies  in  order  jointly  to  establish  monopolist 
prices.*  In  transmarine  transactions  more  especially  and 
such  as  were  otherwise  attended  with  considerable  risk,  the 
system  of  partnership  was  so  extensively  adopted,  that  it 
practically  took  the  place  of  insurances,  which  were  un- 
known to  antiquity.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
nautical  loan,  as  it  was  called — the  modern  '^  bottomry  " — 
by  which  the  risk  and  gain  of  transmarine  traffic  were  pro* 
portionally  distributed  among  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and 

*  III  the  remarktbic  model  contract  given  b?  Gate  (141)  for  the  Ic^ 
(iBg  of  the  oliTe-harreot,  there  is  the  following  paragraph : — 

**  Noae  [of  the  persons  desirous  to  contract  on  the  occasion  of  letting] 
fliall  withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  causing  tiie  gathering  and  pressing  of 
Ihe  olivee  to  be  let  at  a  dearer  rate ;  except  when  [the  joint  bidder]  im- 
mediately names  [the  other  bidder]  as  his  partner.  If  this  rule  shall 
appear  to  have  been  infringed,  all  the  partners  [of  the  company  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  concluded]  shall,  if  desired  by  the  landlord 
>r  the  overseer  appointed  by  him,  take  an  oath  [that  they  have  not  con* 
spired  in  this  way  to  prevent  competition].  If  tliey  do  not  take  the 
oath,  the  stipulated  price  is  not  to  be  paid.**  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
the  contraet  is  taken  by  a  oompany,  noi  by  an  individiial  capitaUsL 
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SD  avowed  or  silent  partner  in  leasing  the  public  n 

and  much  more  must  each  have  invested  on  an  average  a 

considerable  portion  of  his  capital  in  mercantile  associaliona 

generally. 

All  thifi  laid  the  foundation  for  that  endurance  of  Roman 
wealth,  which  waa  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  than  its 
magnitude.  The  phenomenon,  unique  perhaps  of  its  kind, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  (p.  S84) — that 
the  condition  of  the  great  houses  remained  almost  the  same 
for  several  centuries — finds  its  explanation  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  but  solid  principles  on  which  they  managed  their 
mercantile  property. 

In  coiisequenca  of  the  one-sided  prominenoe  assigned  to 
UoDOTid  cHpital  in  the  Roman  economy,  the  evils  insepar* 
"*"'**'■  ble  from  a  pure  capitalist  system  oould  not  ftil 
to  appear. 

Civil  equality,  which  had  already  received  a  fatal  wound 
through  the  rise  of  the  ruHrg  order  of  lords,  suffered  an 
equally  seiere  blow  in  consequence  of  the  hue  of  social 
demarcation  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  drawn 
betwaer.  the  rich  and  the  poor.     Nothing  more  efiectualty 
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promoted  this  separation  in  a  downward  direction  than  the 
already-mentioned  rule — apparently  a  matter  of  indiffer 
enoe,  but  in  reality  inyolving  the  deepest  arroganoe  and 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists — that  it  wai  di»^ 
graceful  to  take  money  for  work ;  a  wall  of  partition  was 
thus  raised  not  merely  between  the  common  day-labourer 
or  a)  tisan  and  the  respectable  landlord  or  manufocturer,  but 
also  between  the  soldier  or  subaltern  and  the  military  tri* 
bune,  and  between  the  derk  or  messenger  and  the  magistrata 
In  an  upward  direction  a  similar  barrier  was  raised  by  the 
Claudian  law  suggested  by  Gains  Flaminius  (shortly  before 
536),  which  prohibited  senators  and  senators' 
sons  from  possessing  sea-going  vessels  except 
for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  estates,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  participating  in  public  contracts — forbidding 
them  generally  from  carrying  on  whatever  the  Romans 
included  under  the  head  of  ^  speculation  "  (quaestus),*  It 
is  true  that  this  enactment  was  not  called  for  by  the  sena- 
tors ;  it  was  on  the  contrary  a  work  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  which  perhaps  desired  in  the  first  instance  mer^ 
ly  to  prevent  the  evil  of  members  of  the  governing  class 
personally  entering  into  dealings  with  the  government.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  that  the  capitalists  in  this  instance,  as  so 
often  afterwards,  made  common  cause  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  diminishing  competi- 
tion by  the  exclusion  of  the  senators.  The  former  object 
was,  of  course,  only  very  imperfectly  attained,  for  the  sys* 
tem  of  partnership  opened  up  to  the  senators  ample  fadli^ 
*aes  for  continuing  to  speculate  in  secret ;  but  this  decree 
of  the  people  drew  a  legal  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  men  of  quality  who  did  not  speculate  at  all  or  at  any 
rate  not  openly  and  those  who  did,  and  it  placed  alongside  of 

*  Liry  (xxL  68;  oomp.  do.  Vnr,  t.  18,  45)  mentions  only  the 
mactment  as  to  the  sea-going  vessels ;  but  Asconias  (in  Or,  de  Togm 
Oand,  p.  94.  Orell,)  and  Dio  (Iv.  10,  5)  state  that  the  senator  was  also 
forbidden  by  law  to  undertake  state-contracts  (redempHonm) ;  and,  as 
according  to  Livy  '*  all  speculation  was  considered  indeoorons  in  a  lena 
tor,"  the  Olandian  law  probably  went  fhrther  than  he  states. 


533  the  export  of  silver  mooey  to  the  Celtic 
territory  was  prohibited  by  the  Roman  goTemment.  Id 
the  JDteroourse  with  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Carthage,  the  balance  of  trade  was  necessarily  unfavourable 
to  Italy.  Kome  began  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Medi- 
terranean states,  and  Italy  to  become  the  suburbs  of  Borne; 
the  Romans  had  no  wish  to  be  anything  more,  and  in  their 
opulent  indifferenoe  were  satisfied  with  a  non-redprocal 
oommerce,  such  as  every  city  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
capital  necessarily  carries  on — they  possessed,  forsooth, 
money  enough  to  pay  for  everything  which  they  needed  or 
did  not  need.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  unproductive  of 
«11  sorts  of  business,  the  traffic  in  money  and  the  farming 
of  the  revenue,  formed  the  true  m^nstay  and  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  economy.  And,  lastly,  whatever  elements  that 
•oonomy  had  contained  for  the  production  of  a  prosperous 
middle  class  and  of  a  lower  one  provided  with  suffident 
subsUtenoe  were  extinguished  by  the  unhappy  system  of 
employing  slaves,  or,  at  the  best,  contributed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  troublesome  order  of  freedmen. 

But  above  all   the  deep-rooted  immorality,  which  it 
rhtftHwi-     inherent  in  an  economy  of  pure  capital,  ate  into 
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MsandiNib-  the  heart  of  society  and  of  the  commcn wealth 
^'  ^'  and  substituted  an  absolute  selfishness  for  hu- 
manity and  patriotism.  The  better  portion  of  the  natioo 
were  very  clearly  aware  of  the  seeds  of  corruption  which 
lurked  in  that  pursuit  of  speculation ;  and  the  instinctive 
hatred  of  the  great  multitude,  as  well  as  the  displeasure  of 
the  well-disposed  statesman,  was  especially  directed  against 
the  trade  of  the  professional  money-lender,  which  for  long 
had  been  subjected  to  penal  laws  and  still  continued  under 
the  letter  of  the  law  amenable  to  punishment.  In  a  comedy 
of  this  period  the  money-lender  is  told  that  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  lenones^^ 

Eodem  hercle  vot  pono  et  paro  ;  parUttumi  utia  idut. 
Hi  saltern  in  occuUia  locia  proMant:  vos  inforo  ipao: 
Vosfenorej  hi  male  suadendo  et  lustria  laeerant  hominea, 
Roffitatiofiet  plurimas  printer  voa  populiu  seivU^ 
Qua%  vos  rogattu  rumpitis  ;  aliquam  reperitis  ritnam. 
Quasi  aquam/erventemfrigidam  este,  ita  voa  pulati$  Ugu, 

Cato  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  expresses  himself  still 
more  emphatically  than  the  comedian.  '^  Lending  money 
at  interest,"  he  says  in  the  prefiu>e  to  his  treatise  on  agricul* 
ture,  "  has  various  advantages ;  but  it  is  nf>t  honourable. 
Our  forefathers  accordingly  ordained,  and  inscribed  it 
among  their  laws,  that  the  thief  should  be  bound  to  pay 
two-lold,  but  the  man  who  takes  interest  four-fold,  compeD- 
sat  ion ;  whence  we  may  infer  how  much  worse  a  citizen 
they  deemed  the  usurer  than  the  thief."  There  is  no  great 
difference,  he  elsewhere  considers,  between  a  money-lender 
and  a  murderer ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  acts  did 
not  fidl  short  of  his  words— when  governor  of  Sardinia,  by 
his  rigorous  administration  of  the  law  he  drove  the  Roman 
bankers  to  their  wits'  end.  The  great  majority  of  the 
ruling  senatorial  order  regarded  the  system  of  the  specu* 
lators  with  dislike,  and  not  only  conducted  themselves  in 
the  provinces  on  the  whole  with  more  integrity  and  honour 
than  these  moneyed  men,  but  frequently  acted  as  a  check 
on  them      The  frequent  changes  of  the  supreme  magi» 


ablest  Boldien ;  no  calling  is  bo  honourable,  safe,  sad  in- 
otfeaaive  as  theira,  and  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  it 
are  least  liable  to  evil  thoughts."  He  was  wont  to  sa;  of 
himself,  that  his  property  was  derived  solely  from  two 
sources — agriculture  and  Trugaliiy ;  and,  though  this  wu 
neither  very  logically  expressed  nor  strictly  conformable  to 
the  truth,*  yet  Cato  was  not  unjustly  r^arded  by  his  coO' 
temporaries  and  by  posterity  as  the  model  of  a  Roman 
landlord.  Unhappily  it  is  a  truth  as  remarkable  aa  it  ia 
p^fut,  that  this  husbandry,  commended  so  much  and  oei> 
taiuly  with  so  entire  good  faith  as  a  remedy,  was  itself  pei^ 
Taded  by  the  poison  of  the  capitalist  system.     In  the  com 

■  Cato,  like  tnerj  oilier  Bonun,  ioTested  s  p«rt  of  Ui  msus  b  ttia 
braading  of  oattia,  and  la  oommercial  ind  other  nsdertakiagi.  Bat  tt 
*M  wn  hU  hibit  direotlj  k>  Tiolate  the  laws;  b«  neither  qyecnlaUd  b 
llateJeuea — which  u  a  senaiot  he  wta  not  allowed  to  di^-ai»  pra» 
llied  uaurj.  It  !■  aa  iq'oBtioe  to  charge  him  with  ■  praotioe  in  the  lafr 
tor  respect  at  Ttritoce  with  his  tbeocj ;  the  feitaa  nautUum,  ia  irbloh 
be  ceruinlj  engaE^<  "■*  °°t  a  branch  of  nsiuj  prohiUted  bj  the  law ; 
It  rtaU;  formed  an  ewotial  part  of  the  banwM  of  ofaartaring  nM 
■Mating  Tcasaii. 
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jf  pastoral  husbandry  this  was  obvious  ;  for  that  reason  it 
i^as  most  in  &your  with  the  public  and  least  in  &  rour  with 
file  party  desirous  of  moral  reform.  But  how  stood  the 
sase  with  agriculture  itself?  The  warfare,  which  from  the 
third  to  the  fiflh  century  u.o.  capital  had  waged  against 
labour,  by  withdrawing  under  the  form  of  interest  on  debt 
the  revenues  of  the  soil  from  the  working  farmers  and 
bringing  them  into  the  hands  of  the  idly  consuming  fund* 
holder,  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  economy  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  which 
existed  in  Latium  to  the  field  of  mercantile  activity  opened 
up  throughout  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  even 
the  extended  field  of  busine^ss  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
the  increased  mass  of  capital ;  and  an  insane  legislation 
laboured  simultaneously  to  compel  the  investment  of  sena* 
torial  capital  by  artificial  means  in  Italian  estates,  and  sys* 
tematically  to  depreciate  the  arable  land  of  Italy  by  inter* 
ference  with  the  prices  of  grain.  Thus  there  began  a  second 
campaign  of  capital  against  free  labour  or — what  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  in  antiquity — against  the  small 
farmer  system  ;  and,  if  the  first  had  been  bad,  it  yet  seemed 
mild  and  humane  as  compared  with  the  second.  The  capi« 
talists  no  lunger  lent  to  the  farmer  at  interest-— a  course 
which  iu  itself  was  not  now  practicable  because  the  petty 
landholder  no  longer  produced  any  surplus  of  consequence, 
and  was  moreover  not  sufliciently  simple  and  radical — but 
they  bought  up  the  farms  and  converted  them,  at  the  best, 
into  estates  managed  by  stewards  and  wrought  by  slaves. 
This  also  was  called  agriculture ;  it  was  in  reality  the  appli- 
cation of  the  capitalist  system  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  description  of  the  husbandmen,  which  Cato  gives,  is 
excellent  and  quite  just ;  but  how  does  it  correspond  to  the 
system  itself  which  he  portrays  and  recommends  i  If  a 
Roman  senator,  as  must  not  unfrequently  have  been  the 
case,  possessed  four  such  estates  as  that  described  by  Cato, 
the  same  space,  which  in  the  olden  time  when  small  hold 
ings  prevailed  had  supported  firom  100  tD  150  farmers' 
fiumilies,  was  now  occupied  by  one  fiunily  of  free  persoot 


maiinBr  Picenum  uid  the  so-called  ager  OaUicui  acquired  s 
Dumerous  bodjr  of  farmers  through  the  diatributiona  of  do 
maiD-laDd  oonaequont  on  the  Flaniinian  law  of 
523 — a  body,  however,  which  was  sadly  reduced 
in  the  Hannlbalio  war.  In  Etruria,  and  perhaps  alao  in 
Umbria,  the  internal  condition  of  the  subject  communities 
was  unfovourable  to  the  flourishing  of  a  class  of  free  farm- 
ers. Matters  were  better  in  Latium — which  could  not  be 
entirely  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  market  of  the 
capital,  and  which  had  on  the  whole  been  spared  by  the 
Ilannibalic  war — as  well  as  in  the  secluded  mountain-valley  a 
of  the  Marsians  and  Sabellians.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Hannibalic  war  had  fearfiilly  devastated  southern  Italy  and 
had  ruined,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  places,  ita 
two  largest  cities,  Capua  and  Tarentum,  both  once  able  to 
Bend  into  the  field  armies  of  30,000  men.  Samnium  bad 
recovered  from  the  severe  wars  of  the  fifth  century  :  acoord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  529  it  was  in  a  position  to 
furnish  as  many  men  capable  of  arms  as  all  the 
Latin  towns,  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time,  next  to  the 
ager  Bomanut,  the  most  flourishing  re^on  of  the  peninsula 
But  the  Hannilalic  war  had  desolated  the  land  afresh,  avd 
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th»>  assignations  of  land  in  that  quarter  to  the  soldiers  of 
Scipio's  army,  although  considerable,  probably  did  not  oov 
er  the  loss.  Campania  and  Apulia,  both  hitherto  well-peo- 
pled regions,  were  still  worse  treated  in  the  same  war  by 
friend  and  foe.  In  Apulia,  no  doubt,  assignations  of  lanJ 
were  made  afterwards,  but  the  colonies  instituted  there  were 
not  successful.  The  beautiful  plain  of  Campania  remained 
better  peopled  ;  but  the  territory  of  Capua  and  of  the  other 
communities  broken  up  in  the  Ilannibalic  war  became  pub* 
lie  property,  and  the  occupants  of  it  were  uniformly  not 
proprietors,  but  petty  temporary  lessees.  Lastly,  in  the 
wide  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  territories  the  population, 
which  was  already  very  thin  before  the  war,  was  visited  by 
the  whole  severity  of  the  war  itself  and  of  the  penal  execu- 
tions that  followed  in  its  train  ;  nor  was  much  done  on  the 
part  of  Rome  to  revive  the  agriculture  there — with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Valentia  (Vibo,  now  Monteleone),  none 
of  the  colonies  established  there  attained  any  real  prosperity. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inequality  in  the  political 
«-iti^  ^  And  economic  circumstances  of  the  different  di» 
in  tbe  tritts  and  for  the  comparatively  flourishing  con- 

dition  of  several  of  them,  the  retrogression  is 
yet  on  the  whole  unmistakeable,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
most  indisputable  testimonies  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
Italy.  Cato  and  Polybius  agree  in  stating  that  Italy  was  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  far  weaker  in  population  than 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  furnish 
armies  so  large  as  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  increasing 
difficulty  of  the  levy,  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  qualify 
cation  for  service  in  the  legions,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
ellies  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  contingents  to  be  furnished 
by  them,  confirm  these  statements ;  and,  in  the  case  ^f  tbe 

Roman  burgesses,  the  numbers  tell  the  same 

tale.  In  502,  shortly  afler  the  expedition  of 
Regulus  to  Africa,  they  amounted  to  298,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;   thirty  years   later,   shortly    before  the 

commencement  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (534), 
"^  they  had  fallen  off  to  270,000,  or  by  a  tenth, 
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bod,  pastoral  husbandry  must  eveo  in  the  time  of  Oito 

have  preponderated  over  agriculture ;  the  half-savage  slav^ 

herdsmen  had    in   reality    the   command   of  the  country. 

Apulia  was  rendered  su  insecure  by  them  that  a  strung 

force  had  to  be  stationed  tliere  ;  in  569  a  alave- 

oonspiracy    planned  on    the  largest  scale,  and 

mixed  up  with  the  pi-oceediiigs  of  the  Bacchanalia,  waa  dis 

covered  there,  and  nearly  7,000  men  were  judicially  con- 

demned.     In  Etruria  also  Roman  troops  were  obliged  to 

take  the  field  against  a  hand  of  slaves  (566),  and 

even  in  Latium  there  were  instances  in  whiuh 

towns  like  Setia  and  Praeneste  were  in  danger  of  being 

surprised  by  a  band  of  runaway  serfs  (5fi6). 

The  nation  was  visibly    diminishing,   and   the 

oommunity  of  free  burgesses  was  resolving  itself  into  a 

body  oompused  of  masters  and  slaves;   and,  although  it 

WH  in  the  first  instance  the  two  long  wars  with  Carthage 

which  decimated  and  ruined  both  the  burgesses  and  the 

allies,  the  Roman  capitalists  beyond  doubt  contributed  indite 

at  much  as  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  lo  the  decline  in  the 

rigour  and  the  numbers  of  the  Italian  people.     No  one  oao 

tay  whether  the  government  could  have  rendered  help ;  bat 
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It  was  an  alarming  and  discreditable  fact,  that  the  cirol  as  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  well-meaning  and  energetic  as  for 
the  most  part  they  were,  never  once  showed  any  insight 
into  the  real  gravity  of  the  situation  or  any  foreboding  of 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  danger.  When  a  Roman  lady 
belonging  to  the  high  nobility,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous citizen-admirals  who  in  the  first  Punic  war  had 
rumed  the  fleets  of  the  state,  one  day  got  among  a  crowd  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  she  said  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  those 
around,  that  it  was  high  time  to  place  her  brother  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
the  market-place  by  bleeding  the  citizens  afresh  (508). 
Those  who  thus  thought  and  spoke  were,  no  doubt,  a  smidl 
minority ;  nevertheless  this  outrageous  speech  was  simply 
a  forcible  expression  of  the  criminal  indifference  with  whidi 
the  whole  noble  and  rich  world  looked  down  on  the  com- 
mon citizens  and  farmers.  They  did  not  exactly  desire 
their  destruction,  but  they  allowed  it  to  run  its  course ;  and 
so  desolation  advanced  with  gigantic  steps  over  thd  flourish- 
ing land  of  Italy,  where  countless  numbers  of  free  men  had 
lately  rejoiced  in  moderate  and  merited  prosperity. 


good  t  rder  and  unflinchingly  bear  hta  part,  of  counsel  and 
action  in  public  afiUirs.  But,  while  the  individual  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  be  aught  else  than  a 
member  of  the  community,  the  glory  and  the  might  of  that 

oommutilty  were  felt  by  every  individual  burgess  as  a  per- 
aonal  possession  to  be  transmitted  along  with  his  name  and 
his  homestead  to  his  posterity ;  and  thus,  aa  one  generatioD 
after  another  was  laid  in  the  tomb  and  each  in  succesaion 
added  its  fresh  contribution  to  the  stock  of  ancient  honours, 
the  collective  sense  of  dignity  in  the  noble  families  of  Boms 
swelled  icto  that  mighty  pride  of  Romitn  citizenship,  to 
which  the  earth  has  never  perhaps  witnessed  a  parallel,  and 
the  traces  of  which,  as  strange  as  they  arc  grand,  seem  to 
i}i  whenever  wi;  riifct  thorn  to  belong  as  it  were  to  another 
world.  It  was  one  of  the  chnraetaristic  peculiarities  of  thia 
powerful  pride  of  citizenship,  that,  while  not  suppreascd,  it 
was  yet  compelled  by  the  rigid  simplicity  and  equality  that 
prevailed  among  the  citizens  to  remain  locked  up  within  tha 
breast  during  life,  and  was  only  allowed  to  find  expression 
a^eT  death ;  but  it  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  th« 
man  of  distinction  so  conspicuously  and  intensely,  that  thv 
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ceremonial  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  phenomenon  of 
Roman  life  to  give  to  us  who  live  in  other  times  a  glimpse 
of  that  wonderful  spirit  of  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  singular  procession,  at  which  the  citisens  vere 
▲  Ronuui  invited  to  be  present  by  the  summons  ol  the 
foneni.  public  crier :  "Yonder  warricr  is  dead;  who. 

•f ver  can,  let  him  come  to  escort  Lucius  Aemilius ;  he  if 
borne  forth  from  his  house."  It  was  opened  by  bands  of 
wailing  women,  musicians,  and  dancers ;  one  of  the  latter 
was  dressed  out  and  furnished  with  a  mask  in  imitation  of 
the  deceased,  and  by  gesture  doubtless  and  action  recalled 
once  more  to  the  multitude  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
known  man.  Then  followed  the  most  magnificent  and 
peculiar  part  of  the  solemnity — ^the  procession  of  ancestors 
— before  which  all  the  rest  of  the  pageant  so  faded  in  com- 
parison, that  men  of  rank  of  the  true  Roman  type  enjoined 
their  heirs  to  restrict  the  funeral  pomp  to  that  procession 
alone.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  face-masks  of 
those  ancestors  who  had  filled  the  curule  aedileship  or  an} 
higher  ordinary  magistracy,  wrought  in  wax  and  painted— 
modelled  as  far  as  possible  afler  life,  but  not  wanting  even 
for  th('  earlier  ages  up  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  kings 
— Wi!'e  wont  to  be  placed  in  wooden  niches  along  the  walls 
of  the  family  hall,  and  were  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  house.  When  a  death  occurred  in  the  family,  suiti^ 
ble  persons,  chiefly  actors,  were  dressed  up  with  these  &ce- 
masks  and  the  corresponding  official  costume  to  take  part  in 
the  funeral  ceremony,  so  that  the  ancestors-  -each  in  the 
principal  dress  worn  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  the  triumphator 
in  his  gold-embroidered,  the  censor  in  his  purple,  and  the 
consul  in  his  purple-bordered,  robe,  with  their  lictors  and 
the  other  insignia  of  office— -all  in  chariots  gave  the  final 
escort  to  the  dead  Oc  the  biei  overspread  with  massive 
purple  and  gold-embroidered  coverlets  and  fine  linen  cloths 
lay  the  deceased  himself,  likewise  in  the  full  costume  o^  the 
highest  office  which  he  had  filled,  and  surrounded  b;  the 
armour  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  and  by  the  chap- 
lets  which  in  jest  or  earnest  he  had  won.     Beh  nd  the 


were  very  dispassionate  and  but  little  disposed  to  reverenoe, 
such  aa  Polybiua,  acknowledged  the  imposing  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  naive  pomp  of  this  funeral  ceremony.  It  was  > 
conception  essentially  in  keeping  with  the  grave  solemnity, 
the  uniform  movement,  and  the  proud  dignity  of  Romui 
life,  that  departed  generations  should  continue  to  walk,  ai 
it  were,  corporeally  among  the  living,  and  that,  when  a  bur- 
gess weary  of  labours  and  of  honours  was  gathered  to  his 
bthers,  these  Others  themselves  should  appear  in  the  Fo> 
rum  to  receive  him  among  their  number. 

But  the  Bomfuis  had  now  reached  a  crisis  of  transition, 
Y^Bt^  Now  that  the  power  of  Rome  was  no  longer 
Haiimi^  confined  to  Italy  but  had  spread  for  and  wid« 
to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  tJie  days  of  the  old  home  life  of 
Italy  were  over,  and  a  Hellenizing  civilization  came  in  its 
roon..  I*  is  true  that  Italy  had  been  subject  to  the  influence 
of  Greece,  ever  since  it  had  a  history  at  all.  We  have 
formerly  shown  how  the  youthful  Greece  and  the  youthfui 
Italy — both  of  them  with  some  measure  of  simplicity  and 
originality — gave  and  received  intellectual  impuhea;  rad 
bow  at  a  later  period  Rome  endeavoured  after  a  more  ex- 
leruiil  manner  to  appixipriate  tt  praotjcal  use  the  languag* 
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and  inventions  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  Hellenism  of  the 
Romans  of  the  present  period  was,  in  its  causes  as  well  at 
its  consequences,  something  essentially  new.  The  Romani 
began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be 
startled  as  it  were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental  cjl* 
ture  ;  and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans,  have  not  disdained  in  the  pauses  of  their 
own  productiveness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  miserable 
French  culture  for  filling  up  the  gap,  it  need  excite  no  sui^ 
prise  that  the  Italian  nation  now  flung  itself  with  eager  zeal 
on  the  glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  dissolute  filth  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  Hellas.  But  it  was  an 
impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep-rooted,  which  carriea 
the  Romans  irresistibly  into  the  Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic 
civilization  still  doubtless  assumed  that  name,  but  it  wa£ 
Hellenic  no  longer ;  it  was,  in  fact,  humanistic  and  cosmo- 
politan. It  had  solved  the  problem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
different  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the  field  of 
intellect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  that  of  politics ; 
and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a  wider  scale  devolved  on 
Rome,  she  entered  on  the  possession  of  Hellenism  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Hellenism  therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus  or  ac- 
cessory influence;  it  penetrated  the  Italian  nation  to  the 
very  core.  Of  course,  the  vigorous  home  life  of  Italy 
■trove  against  the  foreign  element.  It  was  only  after  a 
most  vehement  struggle  that  the  Italian  &rmer  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital ;  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national  Germanic 
frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellenism  aroused  in  Rome  a 
tendency  which  opposed  the  influence  of  Greece  on  princi- 
pie,  in  a  fashion  altogether  foreign  to  the  earlier  centuries, 
and  in  doing  so  fell  pretty  frequently  into  downright  follies 
and  absurdities. 

No  department  of  human  action  or  thought  remained 
HeUflDioB  unaffected  by  this  struggle  between  the  old  fash- 
In  poiiMos.      Jqu  hjj^  ^3  u^^^    Even  political  relations  wera 

largely  influenced  by  iU    The  whimsical  pr^eot  of  emand- 


Hellenism  was,  that  the  process  of  Latitiiziiig  gained  ground 
everywhere  in  Itnly  except  where  it  encounWred  the  Hel- 
lenesi.  The  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  so  iar  as  the  war 
had  not  destroyed  them,  remained  Greek.  Apulia,  about 
which,  it  is  true,  the  Romans  gave  themselves  tittle  co(>> 
Bern,  appears  at  this  very  epoch  U>  have  been  thoroughlj 
pervaded  by  Hellenism,  and  the  local  civilization  there 
seems  to  have  attained  the  level  of  the  decaying  Hellenic 
culture  by  its  side.  Tradition  is  silent  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  numerous  coins  of  cities,  uniformly  furnished  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  manufiicture  of  painted  vasea 
after  the  Greek  style,  which  was  carried  on  alone  in  that 
part  of  Italy  with  more  ambition  and  gaudiness  than  tastc^ 
show  that  Apulia  had  completely  adopted  Gre^  habita  and 
Gre'ik  art 

*  That  Aiiaginut  wu  the  original  tills  of  lh«  hero  of  HagiicmB  md 
of  bU  descendnats,  U  establUhed  hj  Coinl  aud  inscription*;  tlw  faot 
thai  the  Capitolinc  Fasu  call  bim  Aiiialieui  is  one  of  ^ererat  tncos  mdt 
etiiag  that  tliese  huTe  iiiidergooc  a  n on-con temporaneous  ravlaian.  Tbt 
former  Bunuine  can  only  be  a  comiptinQ  of  'jiatofhrii — tbe  fbna 
wUcb  later  aniboni  auhatitnted  for  It — which  tigniflis  m 
Tft  Aria,  bM  *n  AriaUo  bf  birth. 
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But  the  real  stru^le  between  Hellenism  and  its  n» 
tional  antagonists  during  the  present  period  was  carried  on 
in  the  field  of  faith,  of  manners,  and  of  art  and  literature ; 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  attempt  some  delineation  of  this 
great  strife  of  principles,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  proi 
sent  a  summary  view  of  the  myriad  forms  and  aspects 
which  the  conflict  assumed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  old  simple  &ith  still  retained  a 
rhe  nation-  Hving  hold  on  the  Italians  is  shown  very  clearly 
vid^o^  by  the  admiration  or  astonishment  which  this 
**^  problem  of  Italian  piety  excited  among  the  cott- 

temporary  Greeks.  On  occasion  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
Aetolians  it  was  reported  of  the  Roman  commander-in- 
chief  that  during  battle  he  was  solely  occupied  in  praying 
and  sacrificing  like  a  priest ;  whereas  Poly  bins  with  his 
somewhat  stjile  moralizing  calls  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
tryman to  the  political  usefulness  of  this  piety,  and  ad- 
monishes them  that  a  state  cannot  consist  of  wise  men 
alone,  and  that  such  ceremonies  are  very  convenient  for  the 
sake  of  the  multitude. 

But  if  Italy  still  possessed — what  had  long  been  a  mere 
Reiigioii*  antiquarian  curiosity  in  Hellas— a  national  rell- 
•oanomy.  gion,  it  was  already  visibly  beginning  to  be 
ossified  into  theology.  The  torpor  creeping  over  &ith  is 
nowhere  perhaps  so  distinctly  apparent  as  in  the  alterations 
in  the  economy  of  divine  service  and  of  the  priesthood. 
The  public  service  of  the  gods  became  not  only  more  t^ 
dious,  but  above  all  more  and  more  costly.  In 
558  there  was  added  to  the  three  old  colleges  of 
the  augurs,  pontifices,  and  keepers  of  oracles,  a  fourth  con* 
sisting  of  three  ''banquet-masters"  {tret  viri  epulones), 
solely  for  the  important  purpose  of  superintending  the  haxh 
quets  of  the  gods.  The  priests,  as  well  as  the  gods,  wers 
in  fairness  entitled  to  feast;  new  institutions,  however 
were  not  needed  with  that  view,  as  every  college  applied 
itself  with  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  convivial  affiurs.  Thf 
derioal  banquets  were  accompanied  by  the  daim  of  derioal 
fanmimitiea.    The  priests  even  in  limes  of  grave  embarraM 


mans  BomevtiAb  similnr  h)  our  "  rose  without  a  thorn." 
The  dedication  of  a  tenth  of  their  substance  became  so 
oommon,  that  twice  every  month  a  public  enterttunment 
was  givHii  from  the  proceeds  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at 
Rome,  With  the  Oriental  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods  there  was  imported  to  Rome  among  other  pious 
nuisances  the  practice,  annually  recurring  on  certain  fixed 
days,  of  demanding  penny-collections  from  house  to  house 
[ttipem  eogere).  Lastly,  the  subordinate  class  of  priests 
and  soothsayers,  as  was  reasonable,  rendered  no  service 
without  being  paid  for  it;  and  beyond  doubt  the  Roman 
dramatist  sketched  from  life,  when  in  the  curtain-converse 
lion  between  huxbsnd  and  wife  he  represents  the  account 
for  pious  services  as  ranking  with  the  accounta  for  the  cook, 
tbe  nurse,  and  other  customary  presente  ; — 


Da  mihi,  Mr, 

TumpuOricm 

1  eUinenler  von  poUit  qitin  mumarmn. 

FiagiHumal, 

It  nil  mitUtur,  quo  Mupercilio  tpUU. 

^le  Romans  did  not  create  a  god  of  Gold,  ta  tiiey  had  fat- 
Bterly    created   one   oj    Silver    (i.   557) ;    nevertheleoi  bt 
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reigned  in  reality  alike  over  the  highest  and  lowest  spherei 
of  religious  life.  The  old  pride  of  the  Latin  national  relt* 
gion — the  moderation  of  its  economic  demands — was  irr» 
irocably  gone. 

At  the  same  time  its  ancient  simplicity  also  departed 
Theology,  the  spurious  offspring  of  reason  aiid 
fuith,  was  already  occupied  in  introducing  its 
own  ^adiMi^  prolixity  and  solemn  inanity  into  the  old 
homely  national  faith,  and  thereby  expelling  the  true  spirit 
of  that  faith.  The  catalogue  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  for  instance,  might  well  have  a 
place  in  the  Talmud.  They  pushed  the  natural  rule — that 
no  religious  service  can  be  acceptable  to  the  gods  unless  it 
is  free  from  flaw — ^to  such  an  extent  in  practice,  that  a  single 
sacrifice  had  to  be  repeated  thirty  times  in  succession  on 
account  of  mistakes  again  and  again  committed,  and  that 
the  games,  which  also  formed  a  part  of  divine  service,  were 
regarded  as  undone  if  the  presiding  magistrate  had  commit- 
ted any  slip  in  word  or  deed  or  if  the  music  even  had 
paused  at  a  wrong  time,  and  so  had  to  be  begun  afresh,  fre- 
quently for  several,  even  as  many  as  seven,  times  in  suo 
cession. 

This  exaggeration  of  conscientiousness  was  already  a 
XxTeUgiow  symptom  of  its  incipient  torpor ;  and  the  reao- 
*i>^  tion  against  it — indifference  and  unbelief — ap- 

peared without  delay.  Even  in  the  first  Punio 
war  (505)  an  instance  occurred  in  which  the 
oonsnl  himself  made  an  open  jest  of  consulting  the  auspices 
before  battle — a  consul,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
dan  of  the  Claudii,  which  alike  in  good  and  evil  was  ahead 
of  its  age.  Towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  complaints  were 
loudly  made  that  the  lore  of  the  augurs  was  neglected,  and 
that^  to  use  the  language  of  Cato,  a  number  of  ancient 
auguries  and  auspices  were  fisilling  into  oblivion  through  the 
indolence  of  the  college.  An  augur  like  Lucius  Paulina, 
who  r^;arded  the  priesthood  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  mere 
title,  was  already  a  rare  exception,  and  could  not  but  be  so^ 
when  the  government  more  and  more  openly  and  unbeil* 


)  consequences.  The  poetical  philosophy, 
which  tho  laWr  Pythagoreans  had  extracted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  old  Sicilinn  comedian  Epicharmus  of  Mc^ara 
(about  260),  or  rather  had,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  circulated  under  cover  of  his  name,  re- 
garded the  Greek  gods  as  natural  substances,  Zeus  aa  the 
atmosphere,  the  soul  as  a  particle  of  suii-dust,  and  so  forth. 
litis  phiioBOphy  of  nature,  like  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  later 
times,  had  in  its  most  general  outlines  a  certain  affinity  with 
the  Roman  religion,  and  was,  in  ao  far,  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  national  religion  hy  resolving  it  into  allegory.  A 
historical  analysis  of  religion  was  given  in  the  "  Saored 
Memoira "  of  Eiihemerua  of  Uesaene  (about 
450),  which,  under  the  form  of  a  narrative  of 
the  travels  of  the  author  among  the  marvels  of  foreign 
lands,  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
the  accounts  current  as  to  tjie  so-called  gods,  and  resulted 
b  the  conclusion  that  there  neither  were  nor  are  gods  at 
til.  To  indicate  the  character  of  the  book,  it  may  suffioB 
to  mention  the  one  fact,  that  the  story  of  Kronos  devouring 
kia  children  is  explained  as  arising  out  of  the  existence  oS 
onnibalism  in  the  earliest  times  and  its  abolition  hy  king 
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Zeus,  Notwithstanding,  or  oven  by  virtue  o^  its  insipidity 
and  destructive  tendency  tlie  production  had  an  undeserved 
success  in  Greece,  and  helped,  in  concert  with  the  current 
philosophies  there,  to  bury  the  dead  religion.  It  is  a  re* 
mnrkable  indication  of  the  expressed  and  conscious  antago- 
Dism  between  religion  and  the  new  philosophy  that  Enniua 
tlroady  translated  into  Latin  those  notoriously  destructive 
writings  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus.  The  translatom 
may  have  justified  themselves  at  the  bar  of  Roman  police 
by  pleading  that  the  attacks  were  directed  only  against  the 
Greek,  and  not  against  the  Latin,  gods;  but  the  evasion 
was  tolerably  transparent.  Cato  was,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  quite  right  in  assailing  these  tendencies  indiscrimi- 
nately, wherever  they  met  him,  with  his  own  peculiar  bit« 
terness,  and  in  calling  even  Socrates  a  corrupter  of  morals 
and  offender  against  religion. 

Thus  the  old  national  religion  was  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  and,  as  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval 
foreign  wi-      forest  were  uprooted,  the  soil  became  covered 
^^"^'^  with  a  rank  growth  of  thorns  and  briars  and 

with  weeds  that  had  never  been  seen  before.  Native  super 
stitions  and  foreign  impostures  of  the  most  various  hues 
mingled,  competed,  and  conflicted  with  each  other.  No 
Italian  stock  remained  exempt  from  this  transmuting  of  old 
fiiith  into  new  superstition.  As  the  lore  of  entrails  and  of 
lightning  was  cultivated  among  the  Etruscans,  so  the  liberal 
art  of  observing  birds  and  conjuring  serpents  flourished 
luxuriantly  among  the  Sabellians  and  more  panicularl/  the 
Marsians.  Even  among  the  Latin  nation,  and  in  fact  in 
Rome  itself,  we  meet  with  similar  phenomena,  althojgh 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  leas  conspicuous.  Such 
hi  instance  were  the  lots  of  Praeneste  and  the  remarkable 
discovery  at  Rome  in  573  of  the  tomb  and  post- 
humous writings  of  king  Numa.  These  were 
alleged  to  prescribe  religious  rites  altogether  strange  and 
unheard  of;  but  the  credulous  were  to  their  regret  not  per^ 
mitted  to  learn  more  than  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  thai 
the  books  looked  very  new ;  fcr  the  senate  ^aid  handa  on 


weary  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (560).  A 
special  embassy  was  sent  for  the  purpose  U> 
Pessinus,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  the  rough  field-stone,  which  the  priests  of  the  pluce 
liberally  presented  to  the  foreigners  as  the  real  Mother 
Cybele,  was  received  by  the  community  with  unptLrailelcd 
pump.  Indeed,  by  way  of  perpetually  commemorating  the 
joyful  event,  clubs  in  which  the  members  entert&ined  each 
other  in  rotation  were  instituted  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  seem  to  have  materially  stimulated  the  rising  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  cliques.  With  the  permission  thus 
i(rniited  for  the  cultut  of  Cybele  the  worship  of  the  Orien- 
tals gained  a  fuoting  officially  in  Rome;  and,  though  the 
guvetnmenl  strictly  insisted  that  the  emaaculate  priests  ot 
the  new  gods  should  remain  Celts  (QalU)  as  they  wera 
called,  and  that  no  Roman  burgess  should  devote  himsetl 
lo  this  pious  eunuchism,  yet  the  barbaric  pomp  of  tha 
"  Great  Mother " — her  priests  clad  iii  Oriental  (M>stumt 
with  the  chief  eunuch  at  their  head,  marching  in  processicn 
through  the  streets  to  the  foreign  music  of  fifes  and  kettle 
drums,  and  begging  from  house  to  house—  end  the  whola 
obaracter  of  the  system,  half  sensuous,  half  monastic,  must 
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have  exercised  a  most  material  influence  over  the  seiitl* 
ments  and  views  of  the  people. 

The  effect  was  only  too  rapidly  and  fearfully  apparent 

A  few  years  later  (568)  rites  of  the  most  abomi- 

wonhipof      nable  character  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

^^         Roman  authorities :  a  secret  nocturnal  festival 

n  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus  had  been  first  introduced  into 

Etruria  through  a  Greek  priest,  and,  spreading  like  a  cancer, 

had  rapidly  reached  Rome  and  propagated  itself  over  all 

Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  &milies  and  giving  rise  to  the 

most  heinous  crimes,  unparalleled  unchastity,  falsifying  of 

testaments,  and  murdering  by  poison.     More  than  7,000 

men  were  sentenced  to  punishment,  most  of  them  to  death, 

on  this  account,  and  rigorous  enactments  were  issued  as  to 

the  future ;  yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  repressing  the  sys- 

tem,  and  six  years  later  (574)  the  magistrate  to 

whom  the  matter  fell  complained   that  3,000 

men  more  had  been  condemned  and  still  there  appeared  no 

end  of  the  evil. 

Of  course  all  rational  men  were  agreed  in  the  condem- 
R^Pf^oBi^  nation  of  these  spurious  forms  of  religion— as 
Beii0ure&  absurd  as  they  were  injurious  to  the  common- 
wealth :  the  pious  adherents  of  the  olden  faith  and  the  parti* 
sans  of  Hellenic  enlightenment  concurred  in  their  ridicule 
of,  and  indignation  at,  this  superstition.  Cato  made  it  an 
instruction  to  his  steward,  *^  that  he  was  not  to  present  any 
offering,  or  to  allow  any  offering  to  be  presented  on  his  be- 
half, without  the  knowledge  and  orders  of  his  master,  ex- 
cept at  the  domestic  hearth  and  on  the  wayside-altar  at  the 
Compitalia,  and  that  he  should  consult  no  harutpeXy  haru 
oltUf  or  ChaldaeusJ*  The  well-known  question  as  to  how  a 
priest  oould  contrive  to  suppress  laughter  when  he  met  hit 
colleague  originated  with  Cato,  and  was  primarily  appJicJ 
Ut  the  Etruscan  hartupex.  Much  in  the  same  spirit  Enniui 
censures  in  true  Euripidean  style  the  mendicant  scothsaycn 
and  their  adherents : 

Sed  iuperttition  9aie§  imptidenietque  aridU, 


governmeat  accurdingly  took  steps  to  secure  the  trsdition&l 
transmission  of  Etruscan  lore  in  the  noble  fiiiniliea  of  Etru< 
ria — as  well  as  the  permission  of  the  secret  worship  c^ 
Demeter  which  was  not  immoral  and  was  restricted  to 
women,  may  probably  be  ranked  with  the  earlier  innocent 
and  comparatively  indifferent  adoption  of  foreign  riles. 
But  the  admission  of  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Dea  was  a 
bad  sign  of  the  weakness  which  the  government  felt  in  prea- 
ence  of  the  new  superstition,  perhaps  even  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  itself  pervaded  by  it ;  and  it  showed  in  lik« 
manner  either  an  unpardonable  negligence  or  something 
■till  worse,  tliat  the  authorities  only  took  steps  against  auok 
proceedings  as  the  Bacchanalia  at  so  late  a  stage,  and  even 
then  on  an  accidental  information. 

The  picture,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  ua  of  the 
AjKwttyot  'if^  °^  ^^  ('■^  Elder,  enables  us  in  substance 
■"""^  to  perceive  how,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Ute 
respectable  Roman  citizens  of  that  period,  the  private  Ufa 
of  the  Roman  should  be  spent.  Active  as  Cato  was  as  • 
■tates  13 an,  pleader,  author,  and  mercantile  speculator,  family 
life  always  formed  \vith  him  the  oentral  object  of  existence ; 
t  waa  better,  he  thought,  to  be  a  good  husband  than  a  great 
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senator.  His  domestic  disoipline  was  strict.  The  senrantc 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  without  orders,  nor  to 
talk  of  what  occurred  in  the  household  to  strangers.  The 
more  severe  punishments  were  not  inflicted  capriciously, 
but  sentence  was  pronounced  and  executed  after  a  quasi- 
judicial  procedure  :  the  strictness  with  which  offences  were 
punished  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  hi.i 
slaves  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  orders  from 
his  master  hanged  himself  on  the  matter  coming  to  Cato's 
eai-s.  For  slight  offences,  such  as  mistakes  committed  in 
waiting  at  table,  the  consular  was  wont  after  dinner  to 
administer  to  the  culprit  the  proper  number  of  lashes  with 
a  thong  wielded  by  his  own  hand.  He  kept  his  wife  and 
children  in  order  no  less  strictly,  but  by  other  means ;  for 
he  declared  it  sinful  to  lay  hands  on  a  wife  or  grown-up 
children  in  the  same  way  a^  on  slaves.  In  the  choice  of  a 
wife  he  disapproved  marrying  for  money,  and  recommended 
men  to  look  to  good  descent ;  but  he  himself  married  in 
old  age  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poor  clients.  /  Moreover 
he  adopted  views  in  regard  to  continence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  similar  to  those  which  everywhere  prevail  in  slave 
countries ;  a  wife  was  throughout  regarded  by  him  as  sim- 
ply a  necessary  evil.  I  His  writings  abound  in  invectivea 
against  the  chattering,  finery-loving,  ungovernable  &ir  sex ; 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  lord  that  ^  all  women  are 
plaguy  and  proud,"  and  that,  "  were  men  quit  of  women, 
their  life  would  probably  be  less  godless."  On  the  other 
hand  the  rearing  of  his  children  bom  in  wedlock  was  a 
matter  which  touched  his  heart  and  his  honour,  and  the  wife 
in  his  eyes  existed  strictly  and  solely  Sdt  the  children's  sake.^ 
She  nursed  them  ordinarily  herself,  or,  if  she  allowed  her 
children  to  be  suckled  by  female  slaves,  she  also  allowed 
their  children  in  return  to  draw  nourishment  from  her  owl 
breast ;  one  of  the  few  traits,  which  indicate  an  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  institution  of  slavery  by  ties  of  human  sym- 
pathy— the  common  impulses  of  maternity  and  the  bond 
of  foster-brotherhood.  The  old  general  was  present  in  per^ 
■on,  whenever  it  was  possible,  at  the  washing  and  swaddling 
Vol.  IL— 2J 


buked  and  punisbed  him  and  had  won  his  reverence,  waa  a 
mere  slave.  Therelbre  he  in  person  taught  the  boy  what  a 
Roman  was  wont  to  laarn,  to  read  and  write  and  know  tha 
taw  of  the  land  ;  and  even  in  his  later  years  he  worked  his 
way  BO  &r  into  the  general  culture  of  the  Hellenes,  that  ha 
was  able  to  deliver  to  his  eon  in  his  native  tongue  whatever 
in  that  culture  he  deemed  to  be  of  use  to  a  Roman.  All 
bis  writings  were  primarily  intended  for  his  son,  and  he 
wrote  bis  historical  work  for  that  son's  use  with  large  dis- 
tinct letters  in  his  own  hand.  He  lived  in  a  homely  and 
frugal  style.  His  strict  parsimony  tolerated  no  expendi- 
tures on  luxuries.  He  allowed  no  slave  to  cost  him  more 
than  1600  tUnarit  (£65)  and  no  dress  more  than  100  denarii 
(£i  6*.) ;  no  carpet  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  and  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  whitewash  on  the  walla  of  the 
rooms.  Ordinarily  he  partook  of  the  same  fare  with  hia 
servants,  and  did  not  suffer  his  outlay  in  cash  for  the  meal 
to  exceed  30  <mm»  (2*.);  in  time  of  war  even  wine  waa 
uniformly  banished  from  his  table,  and  he  drank  water  or, 
■ooording  to  circumstances,  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  enemy  to  hospitality ;  be  wm 
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fond  of  associating  both  with  his  club  in  towii  and  frith  the 
neighbouring  landlords  in  the  country ;  he  sac  long  at  table^ 
and,  as  his  varied  experience  and  his  shrewd  and  ready  wit 
made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  he  disdained  neither  the 
Vue  nor  the  wine-flask :  among  other  receipts  in  his  book 
en  husbandry  he  even  gives  a  tried  recipe  for  the  case  of  a 
Unj  hearty  meal  and  too  deep  potations.  His  life  up  to 
extreme  old  age  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  Every 
moment  was  apportioned  and  occupied ;  and  every  evening 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
had  heard,  said,  or  done  during  the  day.  Thus  he  found 
time  for  his  own  affairs  as  well  as  for  those  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  state,  and  time  also  for  conversation  and  pleas- 
m*e ;  every  tiling  was  done  quickly  and  without  many  words, 
and  his  genuine  spirit  of  activity  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
bustle  or  a  great  ado  about  trifles. 

So  lived  the  man  who  was  regarded  by  his  contempo- 
raries and  by  posterity  as  the  true  model  of  a  Roman  bur- 
gess, and  who  appeared  as  it  were  the  living  embodiment 
of  the— certainly  somewhat  coarse-grained— energy  and 
honesty  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Greek  indolence  and  Greek 
immorality  ;  as  a  later  Roman  poet  says  : 

£^)eme  moreB  trantmarinos^  miUe  habent  offudoM, 

CHm  Romano  per  orbem  nemo  vivit  recHui. 

Quipp^  mo/tm  untun  Calonem^  quam  treeeniot  SoenUat, 

Such  judgments  will  not  be  absolutely  adopted  by  hi»' 
lory ;  but  every  one  who  carefully  considers  the  revolution 
which  the  degenerate  Hellenism  of  this  age  accomplished  in 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  among  the  Romans,  will  be 
inclined  to  deepen  rather  than  to  modify  that  condemnation 
of  the  foreign  manners. 

The  ties  of  family  life  became  relaxed  with  fearful 
rapidity.  The  evil  of  grisettes  and  boy-favour- 
ites spread  like  a  pestilence,  and,  as  matters 
■toed,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any  material  steps  in  the 
way  of  legislation  against  it.  The  high  tax,  which  Cato  at 
itL  censor  (570)  laid  on  this  most  abominable  sp» 


her  own,  the  virgin  and  widow  hud  at  nny  rate  no  right  uf 
maDOgement.  But  now  women  began  to  aspire  to  iude- 
pendence  in  respoct  to  properly,  and,  getting  quit  of  the 
guardianship  of  their  agnati  by  evasivu  lawyers'  expedient* 
— particularly  through  mock  marriages — they  took  the 
management  of  their  property  into  their  own  hands,  or,  in 
the  event  of  being  married,  sought  by  means  not  much 
better  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  marital  power, 
which  under  ihe  strict  letter  of  the  law  was  necessary,  "Die 
mass  of  capital  which  whs  collected  in  the  hands  of  wonicu 
appeared  to  the  statesmen  of  the  time  so  dangerous,  th«t 
they  resorted  to  the  extravagant  expedient  of  prohibiting 
by  law  the  testamentary  nomination  of  women  as  hein 
(&85)i  and  even  sought  by  a  highly  arbitrary 
practice  to  deprive  women  for  the  moat  part  of 
those  oollatcral  inheritances  which  fell  to  them  without 
testament  In  like  manner  the  family  jurisdiction  oyer 
women,  which  was  connected  with  that  marital  and  tutoria] 
power,  became  practically  more  and  more  antiquated. 
Even  in  public  matters  women  already  began  to  have  • 
will  of  iheir  own  and  occasionally,  as  Cato  thought,  "  to 
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rule  the  rulers  of  the  world ; "  their  influence  might  be 
traced  in  the  comitia,  and  already  stat  aes  were  erected  in 
die  provinces  to  Roman  ladies. 

Luxury  prevailed  more  and  more  in  dress,  omamentSi 
CAsvy  and  furniture,  in  buildings  and  at  table.     Espe- 

*^  cially  after  the  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  564 

Isiatioo-Hellenic  luxury,  such  as  prevailed  at  Ephesus  and 
Alexandria,  transferred  its  empty  refinement  and  its  petty 
trifling,  destructive  alike  of  money,  time,  and  pleasure,  to 
Rome.  Here  too  women  took  the  lead :  in  spite  of  the 
lealous  invective  of  Cato  they  managed  to  procure  the 
IM.  abolition,  after  the  peace  with  Carthage  (559)| 

of  the  decree  of  the  people  passed  soon  afler 
^^  the  battle  of  Cannae  (539),  which  forbade  them 

to  use  gold  ornaments,  variegated  dresses,  or  chariots ;  no 
course  was  left  to  their  zealous  antagonist  but  to  impose  a 
high  tax  on  those  articles  (570).  A  multitude 
of  new  and  for  the  most  part  frivolous  articles 
— silver  plate  elegantly  figured,  table-couches  with  bronze 
mounting,  Attalic  dresses  as  they  were  called,  and  carpets 
of  rich  gold  brocade — ^now  found  their  way  to  Rome. 
Above  all,  this  new  luxury  appeared  in  the  appliances  of 
the  table.  Hitherto  without  exception  the  Romans  had 
only  partaken  of  hot  dishes  once  a  day ;  now  hot  dishes 
were  not  unfrequently  produced  at  the  second  meal  {prati' 
dium)^  and  for  the  principal  meal  the  two  coui*ses  formerly 
in  use  no  longer  -suflliced.  Flithcrto  the  women  of  the 
household  had  themselves  attended  to  the  baking  of  bread 
and  cooking ;  and  it  was  only  on  occasion  of  entertainments 
that  a  professional  cook  was  specially  hired,  who  in  that 
ease  superintended  alike  the  cooking  and  the  baking.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  scientific  cookery  began  to  prevail.  In 
the  better  houses  a  special  cook  was  kept,  A  division  of 
labour  became  necessary,  and  the  trade  of  baking  bread  and 
eakes  branched  off  from  that  of  cooking — the  first  bakers' 
shops  in  Rome  appeared  about  583.  Poems  on 
the  art  of  good  eating,  with  long  lists  of  the 
moet  palatable  fishes  and  other  marine  products,  found  thdr 


it.  In  consequence  of  this  debauchery  dice-playing,  whidi 
had  long  been  in  use  among  the  Romans,  reached  auch  a 
height  that  it  was  necessary  for  legislation  to  interfere.  The 
aversion  to  labour  and  the  habit  of  idle  lounging  were  visi- 
bly on  the  increase.*     Gato  proposed  to  have  the  market 

*  A  sort  oiparabani  in  the  OaronUo  of  Fliutiu  describee  what  vani 
on  In  tbe  leading  thorougbfares  of  the  capital,  with  little  hdmoor  pir 
htp?,  bat  with  life-Ube  diatinctncu. 

Comrnotutrabo,  quo  in  qurrmpu  homintm  faciU  inM*tn.<    Ufa, 

Wt  ntmto  opert  nanai  operam,  li  gmm  csnMnhim  mUi, 

Vtl  vUiorunt  vel  tint  vitro,  vtlprobum  vtt  ffnproAwn* 

Qui  ptrjuTwn  eonvmire  roll  Aominan,  mitio  in 

Qui  mendaetm  tl  gloi-unum,  apud  Cloadiuu  lacrum. 

[DUil  damjUMot  mariloi  mi  Baiilica  quaerito. 

Ibidem  trwtt  Koria  txoUta,  qmq*f  stipulaTi  nJmtJ] 

Sfmbolarum  coltatorti  apud  /onun  pifmrium. 

Jn/on>  iiifimo  boni  /loinimi.algut  ditft  onMoHl. 

iit  nudio  propttr  Canattm,  ibi  oitenlatara  oMri. 

Conjidentaa  gamUiqiu  tt  malevoli  tupra  Laewi^ 

Qw  alitri  dt  niAiA)  audader  dieunt  ixin»imtliam. 

St  qui  ipii  foJ  AoiniC  quodiptit  virepoitit  diair. 

fidi  Ytfiribut,  ibi  imiit,  qui  dami  quijut  (ueipiiml  f*» 

Pnm4  atdtm  0<ut<vit,  Hi  tunl,  tubUo  quibui  ertdat  am 
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paved  with  pointed  stones,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
habit  of  idling ;  the  Romans  laughed  at  the  jest  and  went 
on  to  enjoy  the  pleasiure  of  loitering  and  gazing  around 
them* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
^  popular  amusements  during  thip  epoch.  At  the 
beginning  of  it,  apart  from  some  unimportant 
foot  and  chariot  races  which  should  rather  be 
ranked  with  religious  ceremonies,  only  a  single  general 
festival  was  held  in  the  month  of  September,  lasting  four 
days  and  having  a  definitely  fixed  maximum  of  cost 
(i.  583).  At  the  close  of  the  epodi,  this  popular  festival 
had  a  duration  of  at  least  six  days ;  and  besides  this  there 
were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  festival  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  or  the  so-called  Megalensia,  towards  the 
end  of  April  that  of  Ceres  and  that  of  Flora,  in  June  that 
of  Apollo,  in  November  the  Plebeian  games— all  of  them 
probably  occupying  already  more  days  than  one.  To  these 
fell  to  be  added  the  numerous  cases  where  the  games  were 
celebrated  afresh— in  which  pious  scruples  probably  often 
served  as  a  mere  pretext — and  the  incessant  extraordinary 
festivals.  Among  these  the  already-mentioned  banquets 
furnished  from  the  dedicated  tenths  (p.  474),  the  feasts  of 
the  gods,  the  triumphal  and  funeral  festivities,  were  oon 
spicuous ;  and  above  all  the  festal  games  which  were  oel» 
brated — for  the  first  time  in  505 — at  the  close 
of  one  of  those  longer  periods  which  were 


ik  IWmo  v|0O,  iU  wmU  AomtMt,  fm  ^m  mm  tumHttmi^ 
M  Vdtbro  tdpittorwin^  vel  lommm^  vei  haruapietm^ 
Vd  qui  ^m  vcrmuU^  «•/,  fm  aim  w^tofMnAir,  pnubtattL 
danmo§o$  nuarito$  aptid  Leueadiam  Oppiam, 


The  venes  in  brmoketo  are  a  sabsequent  addition,  inserted  after  Ihe 
building  of  the  first  Roman  basaar  (570).  The  barinesa  of 
the  baker  {pUtoTf  literally  miller)  embraced  at  this  time  the 
t&le  of  deiicades  and  the  providing  accommodation  for  revellers  (Fesfens, 
Bp,  9.  aUeanoM,  p.  7,  MUlL;  Plautoa,  Cbpl.  160;  Pmw.  L  2,  64;  7\rm. 
407).  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  botolMnk  TiSiiaadia  Oppis 
probably  kept  a  hooae  of  had  fiune. 


brilliant  finitle  of  the  national  feBtivala  ;  and  a  poet  of  this 
period  describee  very  vividly  the  straining  expectancy  vitb 
which  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  &8tened  on  the  can- 
mil,  what  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  signal  for  the 
diariots  to  Btart.  But  the  former  amusements  no  longer 
■uffioed ;  tJiere  was  a  craving  for  new  and  more  varied  spe<^ 
taoles.  Greek  athletes  now  made  their  appearance  (for  the 
first  time  in  568)  alongside  of  the  native  wiua- 
tiers  and  boxers.  Of  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
we  shall  speak  hereafter :  the  introduotion  of  Greek  comedy 
and  tragedy  to  Rome  was  a  gain  perhaps  of  doubtful  value ; 
but  it  formed  at  any  rate  the  beet  of  their  acquiiiuons  at 
this  time.  Tlie  Romans  had  probably  long  Indulged  in  tb« 
qport  of  coursing  hares  and  hunting  foxes  in  preatmoe  of  the 
pjblic ;  now  these  innocent  hunt&  were  converted  into 
formal  baitings  of  wild  animals,  and  the  wild  beasta  of 
Africa — lions  and  panthers — were  (first  so  &r  as  can  bs 
proved  in  568)  transported  at  great  cost  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  by  killing  or  being  killed 
tiwy  might  serve  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the  gazers  of  tbt 
eapitaL    The  still  more  revolting  gladiatorial  games,  whkb 
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prevailed  in  Campania  and  Etruria^  low  ga.^od  admissioii 
to  Rome ;  human  blood  was  first  shed  for  sport  in  th€ 
1^  Roman  Forum  in  490.     Of  course  these  demoi^ 

alizing  amusements  enoountered  severe  censure: 
the  consul  of  486,  Publius  Sempronius  Sophus, 
tent  a  divorce  to  his  wife,  because  she  had  attended  funeral 
games ;  the  government  managed  to  procure  a  decree  of  tha 
people  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wild  beasts  to  Rome, 
and  strictly  insisted  that  no  gladiators  should  appear  at  the 
public  festivals.  But  here  too  it  wanted  either  the  proper 
power  or  proper  energy  :  it  succeeded,  apparently,  in  check- 
ing the  practice  of  baiting  animals,  but  the  appearance  of 
sets  of  gladiators  at  private  festivals,  particularly  at  funeral 
celebrations,  was  not  suppressed.  Still  less  could  the  pub- 
lic be  prevented  from  preferring  the  gladiator  to  the  rope- 
dancer,  the  ropiHJancer  to  the  comedian,  the  comedian  to 
the  tragedian  ;  or  the  stage  be  prevented  from  revelling  by 
choice  amidst  the  pollution  of  Hellenic  life.  Whatever 
elements  of  culture  were  contained  in  the  scenic  and  artistic 
entertainments  were  from  the  first  thrown  aside ;  it  was  by 
no  niejms  the  object  of  the  givers  of  the  Roman  festivals  to 
elevate — though  it  should  be  but  temporarily — ^the  whole 
body  of  spectators  through  the  power  of  poetry  to  the  level 
of  feeling  of  the  best,  as  the  Greek  stage  did  in  the  period 
of  its  prime,  or  to  prepare  an  artistic  treat  for  a  select 
circle,  as  our  theatres  endeavour  to  do.  The  character  of 
the  managers  and  spectators  in  Rome  is  illustrated  by  a 
scene  at  the  triumphal  games  in  587,  where  the 
first  Greek  flute-players,  on  their  melodies  fail- 
ing to  please,  were  instructed  by  the  director  to  box  with 
one  another  instead  of  playing,  upon  which  the  delight 
knew  nc  bounds. 

Nor  was  the  evil  wonfined  to  the  corruption  of  Roman 

manners  by  Hellenic  contagion;   conversely  the  scholars 

began  to  demoralize  their  instructors.     Gladiatorial  games, 

which  were  unknown  in  Greece,  were  first  introduced  by 

king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (575-590),  a  professed 

imitator  of  the  Romans,  at  the  Syrian  court 
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discreditable  candour  allowed :  after  the  second  Maoedonian 
war  the  Romans  began  Id  this  reapect  also  to  imitate  tbe 
Greeks.  Respectability  had  to  provide  itself  with  l^al 
buttresses ;  pleaders,  for  instaDce,  had  to  be  prohibited  by 
decree  of  the  people  from  taking  money  for  their  services  j 
the  jurisconsults  alone  formed  a  noble  exception,  and 
needed  no  decree  of  the  people  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  the  honourable  custom  of  giving  their  good  advice  gratu- 
itously. Men  did  not,  if  possible,  steal  outright ;  but  all 
shifls  seemed  allowable  in  order  to  attain  rapidly  to  riches 
— plundering  and  begging,  cheating  on  the  part  of  oontract> 
ors  and  swindling  on  the  part  of  speculators,  usurious  trad- 
ing in  money  and  in  grain,  even  the  turning  of  purely 
moral  relations  such  as  friendship  and  marriage  toeoonomic 
account.  Marriage  especially  became  on  both  sides  a  mat* 
ter  of  marcantile  speculation;  marriages  &>r  money  were 
common,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  refuse  legal  validity 
to  the  presents  which  the  spouses  made  to  each  other.  That, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  plans  for  setting  fire  on  all 
ndes  to  the  capital  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authori- 
ties,  need  excite  no  surprise.  When  man  no  longer  finds 
enjoyment  in  work,  and  works  merely  in  order  to  attain  at 
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quickly  as  possible  to  enjoTment,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
he  does  not  become  a  criminal.  Destiny  lavished  all  the 
glories  of  power  and  riches  with  liberal  hand  on  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but,  ic  truth,  the  Pandora's  box  was  a  gift  of  doubt 
M  valuii. 


■"'*"■  Uchcd  to  speeches  utd  documents,  and  whur« 

the  citizen,  at  an  age  which  is  still  according  to  modem 
ideaa  regarded  as  boyhood,  was  already  entrusted  with  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  his  property  and  might  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  formally  addressing  the  pub- 
lic assembly,  not  only  was  great  value  set  all  along  on  the 
fluent  and  polished  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  but  efibrta 
were  early  made  to  acquire  a  command  of  it  in  the  years 
of  boyhood.  The  Greek  language  also  was  already  geno- 
rally  diffused  iu  Italy  in  the  time  of  Hannibul.  In  the 
higher  circles  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  which  was  the 
general  medium  of  intercourse  for  ancient  civUiution,  had 
long  been  a  far  from  uncommon  accomplishment ;  and  now, 
when  the  change  in  the  position  of  Rome  had  so  enorraoualjr 
increased  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  the  foreign 
traffic,  such  a  knowledge  was,  if  not  necessary,  yet  in  all 
piobability  of  very  material  importance  to  the  merch^ut  h 
well  aa  tne  statesman.  By  means  of  the  Italian  elav..-*  and 
freedmeu,  a  very  largu  portion  of  whom  weiu  Greek  or 
halAGreek  by  birth,  the  Greek  language  and  GrcoU  knowl- 
edge to  a  certain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  lb* 
population,  especially  in  the  cApltol.     The  co'nndies  of  thia 
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period  indicate  that  even  the  humbler  classes  of  the  cajntal 
were  ^miliar  with  a  sort  of  Latin,  which  could  no  moi'e  be 
properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than 
the  English  of  Sterue  or  the  German  of  Wieland  witV.out  a 
knowledge  of  French.*  Men  of  senatorial  families,  how. 
ever,  not  only  addressed  a  Greek  audience  in  Gre(»k,  but 
DTon  published  their  speeches — ^Tiberius  Gracchus  (consul 
in  577  and  591)  so  published  a  speech  which  he 
had  given  at  Rhodes — and  in  the  time  of  Han- 
nibal wrote  their  chronicles  in  Greek,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  in  the  sequel.  Indi- 
viduals vrent  still  fiirther.  The  Greeks  honoured  Flamini^ 
nus  by  complimentary  demonstrations  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage (p.  298),  and  he  returned  the  compliment;  the 
**  great  general  of  the  Aeneiades  "  dedicated  his  votive  gifts 
to  the  Greek  gods  after  the  Greek  fashion  in  Greek  di»* 
tichs.f     Cato  reproached  another  senator  with  the  fact,  that 

*  A  distinot  set  of  Greek  expressions,  sach  as  9traiioiieu9y  maehaera^ 
naueleru$f  irapezUa,  danuia,  drapeta^  oenopolium^  bolut^  malacua^  morui^ 
grapKkuB^  logut,  apologiu^  techno^  Bchema^  forms  quite  a  special  feature 
in  the  language  of  Plantus.  Translations  are  seldom  attached,  and 
that  only  in  the  case  of  words  not  mduded  in  the  drde  of  ideas  to 
which  those  which  we  have  cited  belong ;  for  instance,  in  the  Truai* 
UfUu9 — in  a  verae,  however,  that  is  perhaps  a  later  addition  (L  1,  60)— 
we  find  the  explanation :  ipdomiatq  e$t  §apienHa,  Fragments  of  Greek 
also  are  common,  as  in  the  CaHna  (iii.  6,  9) : 

ngdyftatd  /lo*  nof^ixtK — Dobo  fiiya  $10*09,  vi  opinor, 

Greek  puns  likewise  occur,  as  in  the  Baechidet  (240) : 

apu8  ed  ehryio  Chrysalo, 

Bnnius  in  the  same  way  takes  for  granted  that  the  etymological  roeaoiaf 
of  Alexandres  and  Andromache  is  known  to  the  spectators  (Varro,  dt 
IhL.  Til  82).  Most  characteristic  of  all  are  the  half-Greek  formation!, 
leob  tm/trriiribtm,  pUtgipaHda^  jntgilice^  or  in  the  Mik»  Ohriontt  (218); 

JSuge  /  gusehenu  Aereft  atliiU  tie  dtdiee  et  eommoedi^  ! 

f  One  of  these,  composed  in  the  name  of  Flaroininus,  r  ma  thw  : 

Z^voq  iw  xQcuTTvata^  fhya&OTtq  innoavfCMH 

Kov^o^,  Ui  Snaqxaq  Twda^Uix^  ficuThXiu;, 
jilvtdSaiq  Tltoq  v/ifnv  vni^rarov  mnetet  Mpor 


ita  possessor  as  little  superiority  in  dvil  or  social  life,  as  & 
knowledge  of  French  perhaps  coDfera  at  the  preeeut  day  in 
a  hamlet  of  German  Switzerland  ;  and  the  earliest  writers 
of  Greelt  chronicles  probably  held  a  position  among  the 
senators  similar  to  that  of  the  fanner  in  the  fens  of  Hoi- 
stein  who  has  been  a  student  and  in  the  erening,  when  ha 
cornea  homo  from  the  plough,  taltes  down  his  Virgil  from 
the  shelf.  A  man  who  assumed  airs  of  greater  importaDoe 
by  reason  of  his  Greek,  was  reckoned  a  bad  patriot  and  ■ 
fool ;  and  certainly  even  in  Cato's  time  one  who  spoke 
Grt>ek  ill  or  not  at  all  might  still  be  a  leading  man  and  ba- 
eome  senator  and  consul.  But  a  change  was  already  taking 
place.  The  internal  decomposition  of  Itulian  nationality 
had  already,  particularly  in  the  ^istocracy,  advanced  so  &r 
H  to  render  the  substitution  of  a  broader  human  culture  for 
that  nationality  inevitable:  and  the  craving  after  a  mora 
arlranoed  civilization  was  already  powerfully  atirring  the 
minds  of  men.  Instruction  in  the  Greek  language  aa  it 
were  spontaneously  met  this  craving.  The  classical  liters 
ture  of  Greece,  the  Iliad  and  still  more  the  Odyssey,  had  all 
along  farmed  the  hasis  of  that  instruction  ;  the  overflowing 
treasures  of  Hellenic  art  and  sdenoe  were  already  by  thi* 
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means  spread  before  the  ej  es  of  the  Italians.  Without  an]f 
outward  revolution,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  the  natural  result  was,  thai  the  empirioa 
study  of  the  language  became  converted  into  a  higher  scudj 
of  the  literature ;  that  the  general  culture  connected  with 
such  literary  studies  was  communicated  in  increased  meas- 
ure to  the  scholars ;  and  4ihat  these  availed  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  dive  into  that  Greek  litera- 
ture which  most  powerfully  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  age 
*-the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  t^e  comedies  of  Menander. 
In  a  similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  higher  society  of  Rome  began 
to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  exchanging  their  mother-tongue 
for  Greek,  at  least  of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the 
changed  state  of  culture ;  and  for  this  purpose  too  they 
found  themselves  in  every  respect  dependent  on  the  Greeks. 
The  economic  arrangements  of  the  Romans  placed  the  work 
of  elementary  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue — like  every 
other  work  held  in  little  estimation  and  performed  for  hire 
•-chiefly  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  foreigners,  or 
in  other  words  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  or  half 
Greeks ;  *  which  was  attended  with  the  less  difliculty,  be- 
cause the  Latin  alphabet  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  and  the  two  languages  possessed  a  close  and  striking 
affinity.  But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter;  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  a  formal  point  of  view 
exercised  a  far  deeper  influence  over  the  study  of  Latin. 
Any  one  who  knows  how  singularly  difficult  it  is  to  find 
suitable  matter  and  suitable  forms  for  the  higher  intellectual 
oulture  of  youth,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  set 
wide  the  matter  and  forms  once  found,  will  understand 
how  it  was  that  the  Romans  knew  no  mode  of  supplying 
the  want  of  a  more  advanced  Latin  instruction  except  that 
of  simply  transferring  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which 

«  Sooh,  «.  g^  mm  Chilo,  the  aisTa  of  Otto  the  Elder,  who  earned 
noii^  on  hif  master's  behalf  as  a  teaoher  of  ohOircn  (Plntarob,  Oil 
lfU.90). 


stantially  devoted  to  atagdKtntertaitunentB.  But  for  long 
these  Btage-reprosentations  coDsiated  chiefif  of  dances  uid 
iugglera'  f«ats;  th«  improvised  chants,  which  were  pH^ 
duced  on  these  occasions,  had  neither  dialogue  nor  plot  (L 
584).  It  was  only  now  that  the  Romans  looked  around  them 
for  a  real  drama.  The  Roman  popular  festivals  were 
throughout  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  whose  tal«it 
for  aniuung  and  for  killing  time  naturally  rendered  them 
the  purveyors  of  pleasure  to  the  Romans,  Now  no  nation- 
al amusement  was  a  greater  favourite  in  Greece,  and  nona 
was  more  varied,  than  the  theatre ;  it  could  not  but  sp«edil7 
attraol  the  attention  of  those  who  provided  the  Roman  fe»> 
tivals  and  their  staff  of  assittants.  The  earlier  R(»naB 
ttage-chant  contained  within  it  a  dramatic  germ  capftbla 
perhaps  of  development ;  but  to  develop  die  drama  from 
that  germ  required  on  the  part  of  the  poet  and  the  poblio  a 
genial  power  of  imparting  and  receiving,  such  as  was  not  to 
be  found  among  the  Romans  at  all,  and  least  of  all  at  this 
period ;  and,  had  it  been  possible  to  find  it,  the  impatienca 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  amusement  of  tba  mullatuda 
would  hardly  have  allowed  to  the  noble  fruit  peace  and 
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leisure  to  ripen.  In  this  case  too  diere  was  an  outward 
wanty  which  the  nation  was  unable  to  satisfy  ;  the  F»oinanp 
desired  a  theatre,  but  the  pieces  were  wanting. 

On  these  elements  Roman  literature  was  1  ased ;  and  itt 
uj^  ^^^^  defective  character  was  from  the  first  and  ncoes- 
uSm^  sarily  the  result  of  such  an  origin.     All  real  art 

has  its  root  in  individual  freedom  and  a  cheerful 
)<ijoyment  of  life,  and  the  germs  of  such  an  art  were  not 
^  wting  in  Italy  ;  but,  when  Roman  life  substituted  bi 
freedom  and  joyousness  the  sense  of  public  obligation  and 
the  consciousness  of  duty,  art  was  arrested  and,  instead  of 
growing,  necessarily  pined  away.  The  culminating  point 
of  Roman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  litera> 
ture.  It  was  not  till  Roman  nationality  began  to  give  way 
and  Hellenico-cosmopolite  tendencies  began  to  prevail,  that 
literature  made  its  appearance  at  Rome  in  their  train.  Ac- 
cordingly from  the  beginning,  and  by  stringent  internal 
necessity,  it  took  its  stand  on  Greek  ground  and  in  broad 
antagonism  to  the  distinctively  Roman  national  spirit. 
Roman  poetry  in  particular  had  its  immediate  origin  not  in 
the  inward  impulse  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  outward  demands 
of  the  school,  which  needed  Latin  manuals,  and  of  the 
stage,  which  needed  Latin  dramas.  Now  both  institutions 
— the  school  and  the  stage — were  thoroughly  anti-Roman 
and  revolutionary.  The  gaping  and  staring  idleness  of  the 
theatre  was  utterly  offensive  to  the  sober  earnestness  and 
the  spirit  of  activity  which  animated  the  Romans  of  the 
olden  type ;  and — inasmuch  as  it  was  the  deepest  and 
noblest  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, that  within  the  circle  of  Roman  burgesses  there 
should  be  neither  master  nor  slave,  neither  milliannaire  nor 
beggar,  but  that  above  all  a  like  faith  and  a  like  culture 
should  signalize  all  Romans — the  school  and  the  necessarily 
exclusive  school-culture  were  &r  more  dangerous  still,  and 
were  in  fact  utterly  destructive  of  the  sense  of  equality. 
The  school  and  the  theatre  became  the  roost  effective  levers 
In  the  hands  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  all  the  more 
io  that  they  used  the  Latin  tongi  a.     Men  might  perhi^ 


""  at  TBrentum  (t.  525)  and  passed  into  the  pof«es- 

sion  of  the  oonquemr  of  Sena  (p.  211)  Marcus  Lmus  Sali- 

nator  (consul  535,  547),     He  was  employed  h 

a  slave,  partly  in  acting  and  copying  t«zts,  part 

ly  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 

which  he  taught  both  to  the  children  of  his  master  tuid  to 

other  boys  of  wealthy  parents  in  and  out  of  the  house. 

He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  way  that  his  ms> 

ter  gave  him  freedom,  and  even  the  authorities,  who  not 

unTrequently  availed  themselves  of  his  services — oommi^ 

aioning  him,  for  instance,  to  prepare  a  thanksgivin^Kihaiik 

aller  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  the  Hanoibalio 

war  in  547 — out  of  regard  for  him  conceded  to 

the  guild  of  poets  and  actors  a  place  for  their  common  woiv 

iriiip  in    the  temple  of  Minerva  on   the   Aventine.     Uia 

Authorship  arose  out  of  his  double  occupation.     As  school- 

tnaster  he  translat«d  the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  in  order  tiut 

the  Latin  text  might  form  the  basis  of  his  I^tin,  as  tbt 

Greek  tezi   was  the  basis  of  his  Greek,  instruction :  and 
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this  earliest  of  Roman  school-books  maintained  its  place  id 
education  for  centuries.  As  an  actor,  he  not  only  like 
every  other  wrote  the  texts  themselves  for  his  own  use,  but 
he  also  published  them  as  books,  that  ^j,  he  read  them  in 
public  and  diffused  them  by  copies.  What  was  still  more 
important,  he  substituted  the  Greek  drama  for  the  old 
essentially  lyrical  stage  poetry.  It  was  in  514, 
a  year  afler  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  that 
the  first  play  was  exhibited  on  the  lloman  stage.  This 
creation  of  an  epos,  a  tragedy,  and  a  comedy  in  the  Roman 
language,  and  that  by  a  man  who  was  more  Roman  than 
Greek,  was  historically  a  remarkable  event ;  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  his  labours  as  having  uiy  artistic  value.  They 
make  no  sort  of  claim  to  originality ;  viewed  as  transla* 
tions,  they  are  characterized  by  a  barbarism  which  is  all  the 
more  conspicuous,  that  his  poetry  does  not  naively  display 
its  own  native  simplicity,  but  pedantically  labours  to  imi- 
tate the  high  artistic  culture  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  wide  deviations  from  the  original  are  due  not  to  the 
freedom,  but  to  the  rudeness  of  the  imitation ;  the  treat- 
ment is  sometimes  insipid,  sometimes  turgid,  the  language 
harsh  and  quaint*     We  have  no  difficulty  in  believicg  ik0 

*  One  of  the  tngedies  of  Liviiis  preaentod  the  line— 

Qmhi  tgo  ni/rtndem  alvi  Ideieam  unnmlffSna  opmn. 

The  venes  of  Homer  (Qrfywgy,  xiL  16): 

a  'jiUim  aHttta  ihi&0Mi9,  oLla  McUr  ima 

cv€a9  MOM  x^ia  noXXa  noi  aX&ona  olrow  igv&^inf,  . 

n%  tai  faiterpreted : 

T6pp§r  eUi  ad  aSdu    9Snim&i  Oiretu 
Simul  d^ona  c6ram  {J)-^P^Hmd  ad  iiMi, 
MUia  dlia  in 


The  most  remarkable  featare  is  not  so  much  the  barbavtim  m  ttie 
thou^UeBmesB  of  the  traoilator,  wha  instead  of  sending  droe  It 
UItbsos,  sends  UlTssee  to  Ciroe.  Another  still  ni  >re  ridioolons  mistake 
Is  Hie  translation  of  miSoUtai^  ilMoCOdjss.  z?.  878)  by  hui  (Festns 


were  once  laid,  there  urose  a  lyric,  epic,  tad  dramatic  art ; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  even  in  &  historical  point  of 
view,  to  trace  this  poeticftl  growth. 

Both  as  respects  extent  of  production  and  influence  over 
(w^  the  public,  the  drama  stood  at  the  head  of  the 

Fbsstn  poetry  thus  developed  in  Rome.     In  antiquity 

there  was  no  permanent  theatre  with  fixed  charges  for  ad- 
mission ;  in  Greece  as  in  Rome  diamaa  made  their  appear- 
ance sniy  as  an  clement  in  the  annually  recurring  or  eztn^ 
ordinai'y  amuR&ments  of  the  citizens.  Among  the  mea^ 
urea  by  which  the  government  counteracted  or  imagined 
that  they  counteracted  that  extension  of  the  popular  feati 
vala  which  they  justly  regarded  with  anxiety,  they  refused 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  stone  building  for  a  theatre.* 

J)i.  *.  affaUm,  p.  11,  W&iitr).  Ruch  truts  an  not  in  a  histcrioil  pelst 
of  *i( «  matters  of  indiff^nce ;  we  reoognite  in  them  tha  level  of  iDtel- 
teonial  culture  which  marked  these  e&rliest  Romm  verse-nuilitng  echoot- 
nustert,  and  we  at  the  Mae  time  peicdve  thit,  although  AndrankM 
wu  bora  Id  Tarentum,  Orrek  ouDOt  bare  been  pivperlj  his  mother 
lengne. 

■  Snoh  a  boUdlng  wu,  do  doiilrt,  c«ii*tnieWi  for  the  Apollinariai 
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Instead  of  this  there  was  erected  for  ^aeh  festival  a  scaffold- 
ing of  boards  with  a  stage  for  the  actoit.  (proscaenium^  pul 
pitum)  and  a  decorated  background  (scaena) ;  and  a  semi 
circle  in  front  of  it  was  staked  off  the  space  for  the  spectat 
tors  (cavea)^  which  was  merely  sloped  without  steps  oi 
•eats,  so  that,  if  the  spectators  had  not  chairs  brought  along 
with  them,  they  squatted,  reclined,  or  stood.*  The  women 
were  probably  separated  at  an  early  period,  and  were  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  and  worst  places;  otherwise  then 
WAS  no  distinction  of  places  in  law  till  560,  after 
which,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  380),  the  low- 
est and  best  positions  were  reserved  for  the  senators. 

The  audience  was  anything  but  genteel.    The  bettet 
classes,  it  is  true,  did  not  keep  aloof  from  the 

AodicDoe. 

general  recreations  of  the  people;  the  fathers 
of  the  city  seem  even  to  have  been  bound  for  decorum's 
sake  to  appear  on  these  occasions.  But  the  very  nature  of 
a  burgess  festival  implied  that^  while  slaves  and  probably 
foreigners  also  were  excluded,  admittance  free  of  charge 
was  given  to  every  burgess  with  his  wife  and  children ;  f 
and  accordingly  the  body  of  spectators  cannot  have  differed 
much  from  what  one  sees  in  the  present  day  at  public  (ire- 

games  in  the  FUminian  drcuB  in  575  (Liv.  zL  01 ;  Becker, 
2hp»  p.  605);   but  it  was  probably  soon  afterwards  pulled 
down  again  (TertulL  <U  Spect,  10). 

*  In  599  there  were  still  no  seats  in  the  theatre  (RitschL  Parefg.  L 
p.  XTiii.  zx.  214;  comp.  Ribbeok,  Trag,  p.  285);  bat,  as  not 
only  the  authors  of  the  Plautme  prologues,  but  Plantus  him- 
self on  various  occasioos,  make  allusions  to  a  sitting  audienoe  (Jfti. 
9Ur,  82,  88 ;  Avhil  iv.  9,  6-,  TrueuL  ap,  Jul  ;  Epid,  ap  Jin.),  most 
of  the  spectators  must  have  brought  stools  with  them  or  nave  seated 
Ihesnelves  on  the  ground. 

f  Women  and  children  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  admitted  It 
the  Romati  theatre  (Yid.  If  as.  vi.  8,  12 ;  Plutarch,  QtumL  Bonu  U  \ 
Otoero,  d«  Hot,  Reap,  12, 24 ;  Yitruv.  v.  8, 1 ;  Suetonius,  A^',  44,  fte.), 
but  slaves  were  dejtire  excluded  (Cicero,  de  Ear.  Retp.  12,  28;  Ritscbl, 
Pwrtrg.  i.  p.  xix.  228),  and  the  same  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case 
with  foreigners,  excepting  of  couse  the  guests  of  tie  community,  wbt 
took  their  places  among  or  by  the  side  of  the  senators  (YsnOi  v.  IM* 
instin.  zlill  5,  10 ;  Sueton.  Aug,  44) 


reputable  persons  kept  aloof  from  Buch  aa  occupatioD. 
The  manager  of  the  company  (dominvt  gregi*,  faetionit, 
also  ehora^vt),  who  was  ordinarily  also  the  chief  actor,  was 
generall^r  a  freedman,  and  its  members  were  ordinarily  hia 
slaves ;  the  composers,  whose  names  have  reached  us,  were 
all  of  them  non-free.  The  remuneration  was  not  merely 
small — a  honorarium  of  8,000  sesterces  (£60)  given  to  a 
dramatist  is  described  shortly  aSter  the  close  of  this  period 
OS  unusually  high — but  was,  moreover,  only  paid  by  tha 
magistrates  providing  the  festival,  if  the  piece  was  not  a 
frtilure.  With  tlie  payment  the  matter  ended  ;  dramatia 
competitions  and  honorary  prizes,  such  as  took  place  in 
Attica,  were  not  yet  heard  of  in  Rome — the  Romans  at 
this  time  appear  to  have  simply  applauded  or  hissed  as  we 
now  do,  and  to  have  brought  forward  only  a  single  pien 
for  exhibition  each  day.*     Under  such  circumstances,  vhera 

'  It  ii  Dot  DBceaeu?  to  Infer  from  the  prologues  of  Plautua  (Cbt 
17;  Amph.  eG)  tbat  there  wu  a  distribation  of  priiei(RiUdil,  Partrf, 
L  230) ;  BTBD  tbc  pusage  TVin.  T0«,  msy  ler;  veil  belong  to  the  Qresh 
Mipiul,  Dot  to  tho  translator ;  nnd  tbe  total  ^nce  ol  tbe  Ji  ' 
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art  urent  for  days'  wages  and  the  aitist  instead  of  receding 
due  honour  was  subjected  t'  disgrace,  the  ne^  national 
theatre  of  the  Romans  could  exhibit  no  original  or  at  all 
aitistic  development;  and,  wnile  the  noble  rivalry  of  the 
noblest  Athenians  had  called  into  life  the  Attic  drama,  the 
Roman  drama  taken  as  a  whole  could  be  nothing  but  % 
spoiled  copy  of  its  predecessor,  in  which  the  only  wonder 
is  that  it  has  been  able  to  display  so  much  grace  and  'vit  in 
the  details. 

In  the  dramatic  world  comedy  greatly  preponderated 
^^^  over  tragedy :  the  spectators  knit  their  brows, 

when  instead  of  the  expected  comedy  a  tragedy 
began.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  this  period  exhibits 
poets  who  devoted  themselves  specially  to  comedy,  such  as 
Plautus  and  Caecilius,  it  presents  none  who  cultivated 
tragedy  alone ;  and  among  the  dramas  of  this  epoch  known 
to  us  by  name  there  occur  three  comedies  for  one  tragedy. 
Of  course  the  Roman  comic  poets,  or  rather  translators, 
laid  hands  in  the  first  instance  on  the  pieces  which  had  po8« 
session  of  the  Hellenic  stage  at  the  time ;  and  thus  they 
found  themselves  exclusively  *  confined  to  the  range  of  the 

and  prologaea,  as  well  as  of  all  tradition,  on  the  point  of  prise  a^jndl 
oations  and  prizes  is  dedsiye. 

That  only  one  piece  was  prodaoed  each  day  we  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  the  spectators  come  from  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece 
[Poen,  10),  and  return  home  after  its  close  (Epid.  Fund,  Rud,  Stick, 
IVtie,  ap,JiH,).  They  went,  as  these  passages  show,  to  the  theatre  after 
the  second  breakfast,  and  were  at  home  again  for  the  midday  meal ;  th« 
performance  thus  lasted,  according  to  our  reckoning,  from  about  nooc 
till  half-past  two  o*clock,  and  a  piece  of  Plautus,  with  musio  in  the  in- 
t«val8  between  the  acts,  would  probably  occupy  nearly  that  length  (if 
lime  (comp.  Herat  Ep,  ii.  1, 189).  The  passage  in  which  Tacitus  {Ann 
sir.  20)  makes  the  spectators  spend  **  whole  days  '*  in  the  theatro  refi^a 
to  the  state  of  matters  at  a  later  period. 

*  The  scanty  use  made  of  what  is  called  the  midile  Attie  comedy 
does  not  require  notice  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  sfaioe  it  was  notli« 
ing  but  the  Mennndrian  comedy  in  a  less  developed  form.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  employment  of  the  older  comedy.  The  Roman  tragi« 
comedy — after  the  ty|)e  of  the  AmpMtruo  of  Plautus — was  no  doubt 
styled  by  ^ho  Roman  literary  historians  fabula  KhUdhioMca ;  bat  the 


luve,  of  tearful  parting-scenes,  of  lovers  who  in  the  anguish 
of  their  hearts  threaten  to  do  themselves  a  mischief;  love 
or  rather  amorous  intrigue  was,  as  the  old  critics  of  art  baj, 
the  very  lifo-breath  of  the  Menandrisn  poetry.  Marriaga 
furjns,  at  least  with  Menander,  the  inevitable  finale;  on 
which  occasion,  for  the  greater  edification  and  satds&ctian 
of  the  spectators,  the  virtue  of  the  heroine  usually  comes 
forth  almost  if  not  wholly  untarnished,  and  the  heroine  her- 
self proves  to  be  the  lost  daughter  of  some  rich  man  and 
so  in  every  respect  an  eligible  match.  Along  vilh  theee 
love-piocea  we  find  o^ers  of  a  pathetic  kind.  Among  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  for  instance,  the  Ruden*  turns  on  n 
shipwruck  and  the  right  of  asylum  ;  while  the  7Wnwwn«« 
and  the  Capiivi  contain  no  amatory  intrigue,  but  depiot  the 
generous  devotedness  of  the  friend  to  his  friend  and  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.  Persons  and  situations  reour  down  to 
the  very  details  like  patterns  on  a  carpet ;  we  never  get  rid 

atirer  ix&o  oomediaiu  alao  compiMed  such  puodies,  and  il  In  difflcalt  to 
MB  vb^  th«  Kom&na  should  h»a  resorted  for  Iheir  trsnslatlons  t« 
BbiaChoa  and  Ihs  oldar  wrltei*  rsUiw  tliui  to  those  who  wete  nssiw 
w  thaii  own  CinM*. 
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of  the  asides  of  unseen  listeners,  of  knocking  at  the  house- 
doorSy  and  of  slaves  scouring  the  streets  on  some  errand  or 
other.  The  standing  masks,  of  which  there  was  a  certain 
fixed  number — e,  g,,  eight  masks  for  old  men,  and  seven  for 
servants — from  which  alone  in  ordinary  cases  at  least  the 
poet  had  to  make  his  choice,  further  &voured  a  stock-model 
treatment.  Such  a  comedy  almost  of  necessity  rejected  the 
lyrical  element  in  the  older  comedy — the  chorus — and  con- 
fined itself  from  the  first  to  conversation,  or  at  most  recita- 
tion ;  it  was  devoid  not  of  the  political  element  only,  but 
of  all  true  passion  and  of  all  poetical  elevation.  The  pieces 
judiciously  made  no  pretension  to  any  grand  or  really 
poetical  effect ;  their  charm  resided  primarily  in  furnishing 
occupation  for  the  intellect,  not  only  through  their  subject- 
matter — in  which  respect  the  newer  comedy  was  distin- 
guished from  the  old  as  much  by  the  greater  intrinsic 
emptiness  as  by  the  greater  outward  complication  of  the 
plot — but  more  especially  through  their  execution  in  detail, 
in  which  the  point  and  polish  of  the  dialogue  more  particu- 
larly formed  the  triumph  of  the  poet  and  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  Complications  and  confusions  of  one  person  with 
another,  which  very  readily  allowed  scope  for  extravagant, 
often  licentious,  practical  jokes — as  in  the  Casinoj  which 
winds  up  with  the  retiring  of  the  two  bridegrooms  and  of 
the  soldier  dressed  up  as  bride  in  the  genuine  FalstaflSan 
style— jests,  drolleries,  and  riddles,  which  in  fact  for  want 
of  real  conversation  furnished  the  staple  materials  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  Attic  table  of  the  period,  fill  up  a  large 
portion  of  these  comedies.  The  authors  of  them  wrote  not 
like  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  for  a  great  nation,  but  rather 
for  a  cultivated  society  which,  like  other  circles  whose  inge- 
nuity finds  no  more  fitting  field  for  its  exercise,  spent  its 
time  in  guessing  riddles  and  playing  at  charades.  They 
give  us,  therefore,  no  picture  of  their  times ;  of  the  great 
historical  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  age  no  trace 
appears  in  these  comedies,  and  we  need  to  recall,  in  order 
to  realize,  the  fiict  that  Philemon  and  Menander  were  really 
contemporaries  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  But  they  give 
Vol.  n— 32 


Hmiiibk'  o  very -day  courbe.      me  iru-nu 
between  fatlioi  and  danghter,  husband 
servant,  with  thoir  love-aflairs  and   o 
incidents,  are  portrayed  with  so  broa 
even  now  they  do  not  miss  their  efiec 
for  instance,  with  which  the  Siichus  o 
omnacribed  character  of  its  relations 
the  two  lovers  and  the  one  sweetl; 
graoefiilness  in  its  kind.    The  elegan 
their  appearance  perfumed  and  adoi 
fiuhionably  dressed  and  in  variegat< 
sweeping  robes,  or  even  perform  theii 
are  very  effective.    In  their  train  c 
sometimes  of  the  most  vulgar  sort,  su< 
in  the  OurcuUo,  sometimes  duennas  1 
bara»  such  as  Scapha  in  the  Mottelk 
lack  of  brothers  and   comrades  re 
There  is  great  abundance  and  variety 
the  old:  there  appear  in  turn  the  a 
the  ibnd  and  tender-hearted,  and  th( 
dating,  papas,  the  amorous  old  man, 
the  jealous  aged  matron  with  her  • 
takes  part  with  her  mistress  against 
the  young  men's  parts  are  less  proc 
first  lover,  nor  the  virtuous  model  » 
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{pmnuUwi)  who,  in  return  for  permission  to  feast  at  the 
table  of  the  rich,  has  to  entertain  the  guests  with  drolleriea 
and  charades,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  to  submit  to 
have  the  potsherds  flung  at  his  head.  This  was  at  thai 
Ume  a  formal  trade  in  Athens ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  mers 
poetical  fiction  which  represents  such  a  parasite  as  expressly 
preparing  himself  for  his  work  by  means  of  his  books  of 
witticisms  and  anecdotes.  Favourite  characters,  moreover, 
are  those  of  the  cook,  who  understands  not  only  how  to 
bully  in  an  unrivalled  style,  but  also  how  to  pilfer  like  a 
professional  thief;  the  shameless  knOy  complacently  con- 
fessing to  the  practice  of  every  vice,  of  whom  Ballio  in  the 
Pseudolus  is  a  model  specimen ;  the  military  braggadocio, 
in  whom  we  trace  a  very  distinct  embodiment  of  the  firee- 
lance  habits  that  prevailed  under  Alexander's  successors; 
the  professional  sharper  or  sycophant,  the  stingy  money- 
changer, the  solemnly  silly  physician,  the  priest,  mariner, 
fisherman,  and  the  like.  To  these  fall  to  be  added,  lastly, 
the  parts  delineative  of  character  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
the  superstitious  man  of  Menander  and  the  miser  in  the 
Aulularia  of  Plautus.  The  national-Hellenic  .poetry  has 
preserved,  even  in  this  its  last  creation,  its  indestructible 
plastic  vigour ;  but  the  delineation  of  character  is  here 
copied  from  without  rather  than  reproduced  from  inward 
experience,  and  the  more  so,  the  more  the  task  approaches 
to  the  really  poetical.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that^ 
in  the  parts  illustrative  of  character  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  the  psychological  truth  is  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sented by  its  logical  embodiment ;  the  miser  here  collects 
the  parings  of  his  nails  and  laments  the  tears  which  be 
sheds  as  a  waste  of  water.  But  the  blame  of  this  want  of 
depth  in  the  portraying  of  character,  and  generally  of  the 
whole  poetical  and  moral  hollowness  of  this  newer  comedy, 
lay  less  with  the  comic  writers  than  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Everything  distinctively  Greek  was  expiring :  fatli* 
erlaiid,  national  faith,  domestic  life,  all  nobleness  of  action 
and  sentiment  were  gone ;  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
were  inwardly  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remained  to  tbs 


null,  inmiuuiau'i^  gamers  sireiigiri  ij 
ideiil.  In  the  onlv  remnant  of  the  n 
this  period — the  Amphitruo  of  Pli 
throughout  a  purer  aud  more  poetic 
odwr  ranuuns  of  the  oontemporar; 
Bttiired  gods  treated  with  gentle  ir 
from  the  heroic  world,  and  the  Indkr 
preeent  the  moat  wonderful  mutual 
the  oomioal  oourae  of  the  plot^  the  b 
goda  amidat  thunder  and  lightning  fii 
oonduding  effiaoU  But  thia  taak  of  ti 
irony  waa  innocent  and  poetical,  aa  c 
Uie  ordinary  comedy  depicting  the  A) 
No  apecial  aoouaation  may  be  bro«| 
moral  point  of  view  against  poets  in 
to  be  made  matter  of  individual  repi 
poet  that  he  occupies  the  level  of  hit 
not  the  cauae,  but  the  effect  of  the  cor 
in  the  national  life.  But  it  ia  necei 
with  a  view  to  estimate  correctly  t 
comedies  on  the  life  of  the  Roman  pc 
abyaa  which  yawned  beneath  all  that 
The  coarsenesses  and  obscenitiesy  wh 
In  some  measure  avoided,  but  of  whi 
the  other  poeta,  are  the  least  part  of  t 
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proeecute  the  trade  of  dieating  with  some  sort  of  zeal ;  and 
above  all  that  immoral  morality,  with  which  the  pieces  of 
Menander  in  particular  are  garnished.  Vice  is  chastised, 
virtue  is  rewarded,  and  any  peccadilloes  are  covered  by  ooor 
version  at  or  after  marriage.  There  are  pieces,  such  as  th« 
Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  several  of  Terence,  in  which  all 
the  characters  down  to  the  slaves  possess  some  admixture 
of  virtue ;  all  swarm  with  honest  men  who  allow  decepti(Hi 
on  their  behalf  with  maidenly  virtue  wherever  possible^ 
with  lovers  equally  favoured  and  making  love  in  company ; 
moral  commonplaces  and  well-turned  ethical  maxima 
abound.  A  finale  of  reconciliation  sudi  as  that  of  the 
Baechidea^  where  the  swindling  sons  and  the  swindled  &th- 
ers  by  way  of  a  good  conclusion  all  go  to  carouse  together 
in  the  brothel,  presents  a  corruption  of  morals  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Kotzebue. 

Such  were  the  foundations,  and  such  the  elements  which 
Boman  shaped  the  growth,  of  Roman  comedy.     Origi- 

•"""•^y*  nality  waa  in  its  case  excluded  not  merely  by 

want  of  aesthetic  freedom,  but  still  more  directly,  it  is 
itsH6U«B.  probable,  by  virtue  of  its  liability  to  police  con- 
mu^VmST^  trol.  Among  the  considerable  number  (^  Latin 
of&eiaw.  comedies  of  this  sort  which  are  known  to  us, 
there  is  not  one  that  did  not  announce  itself  as  an  imitation 
of  a  definite  Greek  model ;  the  title  was  only  complete 
when  the  names  of  the  Greek  piece  and  of  its  author  were 
abo  given,  and  i^  as  occasionally  happened,  the  ^*  novelty  " 
of  a  piece  was  disputed,  the  point  in  dispute  was  merely 
whether  it  had  been  previously  translated.  Comedy  laid 
the  scene  of  its  plot  abroad  not  only  frequently,  but  regu* 
larly  and*  under  the  pressure  of  necessity ;  and  the  speoial 
name  of  that  form  of  art  {ftUntla  palUata)  was  derived 
from  the  fact,  diat  the  scene  was  laid  out  of  Rome,  usually 
in  Athena,  and  that  the  dramatU  pertonae  were  Greeks  or 
at  any  rate  not  Romans.  The  foreign  costume  is  strictly 
earried  out  even  in  detail,  espedally  in  those  things  in  whidi 
the  nncultivated  Roman  was  distinctly  senrible  of  the  eon* 
Irast.    Thus  the  names  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  are 


without  permianon  of  the  goveniment ;  and  as  the  Roman 
police,  moreover,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  cer^ 
mony  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  dealing  with  comedies ; 
the  reason  is  self-evident  why  this  comedy,  even  aAer  it  was 
admitted  aa  one  of  the  Roman  national  amusements,  still 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  a  Roman  on  the  stage^ 
and  remained  as  it  were  relegated  to  foreign  lands. 

The  compilers  were  still  more  decidedly  prohibited 
Fouti«i  from  naming  any  living  person  in  terms  either 
''™'™''*''  of  praise  or  censure,  aa  well  as  from  any  cap- 
tious allusion  to  the  ciroumslanoes  of  the  times.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  Plautine  and  post-Plautine  oomeAy, 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  matter  for  a  single  action 
of  damages.  In  like  manner — if  we  leave  out  of  view 
■Ome  wholly  harmless  jests — we  meet  hardly  any  trace  of 
InTectivea  levelled  at  oommunitdes  (invectives  which,  owing 
to  the  lively  municipal  spirit  of  the  Italians,  would  have 
Deen  speiually  dangerous),*  except  the  significant  scoff  at  the 

•  Saeek.  84 ;  TVw.  SO* ;  Tme.  !ii.  S,  S3  Nierliu  tlso,  wtio  in  bet 
mi  geaerallj  Imi  acnipdloiu,  ridioalM  libe  PneoettiDeB  and  LkdiitU 
idem.  SI,  Eiib.).    There  ire  IndicUions  mora  thin  onoe  of  a  iiiilaii 
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iinfortunAte  Capuans  and  Atellans  (p.  227)  and,  what  la 
remarkable,  various  sarcasms  on  the  arrogance  and  the  bad 
Latin  of  the  Praenestines.  In  general  no  references  to  the 
events  or  circumstances  of  the  present  occur  in  the  pieces 
of  Plautus.  The  only  exceptions  are,  good  wishes  for  the 
progress  of  the  war  *  or  for  peacefiil  times ;  general  salliei 
directed  against  usurious  dealings  in  grain  or  money,  against 
extravagance,  against  bribery  by  candidates,  against  the 
frequency  of  triumphs,  against  those  who  made  a  trade  of 
collecting  forfeited  fines,  against  farmers  of  the  revenue 
distraining  for  payment,  against  the  dear  prices  of  the  oil* 
dealers ;  and  once — in  the  Curculio — a  more  lengthened 
diatribe  as  to  the  doings  in  the  Roman  market,  resembling 
the  parabasea  of  the  older  Attic  comedy,  and  but  little 
likely  to  cause  oflfence  (p.  486).  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
such  patriotic  endeavours,  which  from  a  police  point  of 
view  were  entirely  in  order,  the  poet  interrupts  himself; 

Sed  9umne  ego  ttuUuty  qui  rem  euro  pubUcam 
Ubi  wnl  magittratu9^  quM  curare  oporteait 

and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  comedy 
politically  tamer  than  the  comedy  of  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century.f     The  oldest  Roman  comic  writer  of  note,  Gnaeua 

rariance  between  the  Praeneetines  and  Romans  (LIy.  xxiii  20,  xliL  1) ; 
and  the  executions  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhos  (i.  fi07)  as  well  as  the  catas^ 
trophe  in  that  of  Sulla,  were  certainly  connected  with  this  variance.— 
Icnocent  Jokes,  such  as  Capt,  160,  881,  of  course  passed  unoensured.— 
The  compliment  paid  to  Massilia  in  Com,  ▼.  4,  1,  deseires  notice. 

*  Thus  the  prologue  of  the  OieMrria  concludes  with  the  followmg 
words,  which  may  have  a  place  here  as  the  only  contemporary  mentkNi 
§t  the  Hannibalic  war  in  the  literature  that  has  como  down  to  as : — 

JBaee  ree  tie  getta  ett   Bene  vcdde,  et  uindte 
Vtrtuie  ver€ij  qttod  fecietia  antidhac  ; 
Servate  vottroe  eodos^  ueteree  et  nwoe  ; 
Augete  cmxilia  vodria  juetis  Ugibua  ; 
Perdite  perdttellee  :  parite  laudem  et  lauream 
Ui  vobie  vteti  Poeni  poenae  tufferemL 

f  For  this  reason  wc  can  hardly  be  too  cautious  in  assuming  alls 
00  the  oart  of  Plautus  to  the  events  of  the  times.    Receoi  fnves 
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NieyioB,  alooe  forms  a  remarkable  eioqptioii.  AUlioiigfc 
he  did  not  write  ezactlj  original  Roman  comedies,  the  few 
fragments  of  his,  whidi  we  possess,  are  full  of  references  to 
drcumstances  and  persons  in  Rome.  Among  other  liber- 
ties he  not  only  ridiculed  one  Theodotus  a  painter  by  name^ 
hut  even  directed  against  the  victor  of  Zama  the  following 
rerses^  of  which  Aristophanes  need  not  have  been  ashamed : 

Jrmm  ^m  T69  Mo^nn  wttnu  Mupt  ptttU  giomoti^ 
jftdn  jMif  paitT  CUM  poUi^  tMO  #6  cmims  s6AMBtC 


As  he  himself  says, 

lAbera  Ungua  laqy/emur  lydU 

he  probably  often  wrote  offensively  and  put  dangerous 
questions,  such  as : 


which  he  answered  by  an  enumeration  of  political  sins, 
such  as: 

But  the  Roman  police  was  not  disposed  like  the  Attic  to 
hold  stage-invectives  and  political  diatribes  as  privileged,  or 
even  to  tolerate  them  at  all.  Naevius  was  put  in  prison  for 
these  and  similar  sallies,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  there^ 
till  he  had  publicly  made  amends  and  recantation  in  other 
comedies.  These  quarrels,  apparently,  drove  him  from  his 
native  land ;  but  his  successors  took  warning  from  his 
example — one  of  them  indicates  very  plainly,  that  he  has 
DO  desire  whatever  to  incur  an  involuntary  gagging  like  his 
^lleague  Naevius.    Thus  the  result  was  aocompli8hed«»-not 

ligstloii  has  set  aside  many  instanoes  of  mistaken  aenteness  of  tfab 
sort ;  bat  might  not  the  reference  to  the  Baoohanalia,  whieh  is  Ibond  hi 
Oaa  V.  4, 11  (Ritschl,  Partrg,  L  192),  hare  been  expected  to  inonr  oco« 
■ore  f  We  may  perhaps  reyerse  the  ease  and  infer  from  the  notioes  of 
the  festiTal  of  Bacchus  in  the  Cottna  and  some  other  pleoes  {Ampk^ 
708;  Aid,  iU.  1,  8 ;  Bacdi,  58,  871 ;  Jtft/.  Qln'.  1016 ;  and  espedallj 
Jf«n.  886),  that  these  were  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yel  dsa 
genMS  io  qieak  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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much  less  unique  of  its  kind  than  the  oonv^uest  of  Hannibal 
— -that,  during  an  epoch  of  the  most  feverish  national 
excitement,  there  arose  a  national  stage  utterly  destitute  of 
political  tinge. 

But  the  restrictions  thus  stringently  and  laboriou&Ij 
OkuMterof  imposed  by  custom  and  police  on  Roman  poet 
S*iS2!5*  ry  stifled  its  very  breath.  Not  without  reason 
«>»«^-  might  Naevius  declare  the  position  of  the  poet 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  LfSgidae  and  Seleucidae  enviable  as 
compared  with  his  position  in  free  Rome.*  The  degree  of 
suooess  in  individual  instances  was  of  course  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  original  which  was  followed,  and  by  the 
talent  of  the  individual  editor ;  but  amidst  all  their  individ* 
ual  variety  the  whole  range  of  translations  must  have 
agreed  in  certain  leading  features,  inasmuch  as  all  the  oom^ 
dies  were  adapted  to  similar  conditions  of  exhibition  and  a 
Persons  and  similar  audience.  The  treatment  of  the  whole 
sttnatkma.       ^^  ^^y  ^  ^^  ^^  details  was  uniformly  in  the 

highest  degree  free ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so.  While  the  original  pieces  were  performed  in  presence 
of  that  society  which  they  copied,  and  in  this  very  fact  lay 
their  principal  charm,  the  Roman  audience  of  this  period 
was  so  different  from  the  Attic,  that  it  was  not  even  able 
properly  to  understand  that  foreign  world.  The  Roman 
comprehended  neither  the  grace  and  courtesy,  nor  the  senti- 
mentalism  and  the  whitened  emptiness  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Hellenes.  The  slave-world  was  utterly  different; 
the  Roman  slave  was  a  piece  of  household  furniture,  the 
Attic  slave  was  a  servant.  Where  marriages  of  slaves 
occur  or  a  master  carries  on  a  kindly  conversation  with  hit 
ilave,*  the  Roman  translators  ask  their  audience  not  to  take 

*  The  remark&ble  psaatge  in  the  TariUiUa  oan  have  no  olhti 


QuoB  effo  in  Ui/tatro  hie  nui*  probatn  ptauaihut^ 
Ba  nan  audere  qvemquam  regtm  rumpere  : 
Quanio  libirtat$m  hane  hie  superat  9ervitu$  ! 

f  The  ideas  of  the  modem  Hellas  on  the  point  of  slaYery  are  illua 
Imted  by  the  pueage  in  Enripides  (Iwy  864 ;  comp.  Helena^  728)  :— 

Vol.  it.— 2J^* 


Plautua  with  so  striking  a  vividness  aad  relish  finds  its 
explanation  in  tlie  fact,  that  Greek  oooks  at  that  time  daily 
offered  their  services  in  the  Roman  market,  and  that  Cato 
found  it  necessary  to  give  orders  even  to  his  steward  not  to 
keep  a  parasite.  In  like  manner  the  translator  oould  make 
no  use  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  elegant  Attic  convert 
•ation  in  his  originals.  The  Roman  citizen  or  farmer  stood 
in  ina<^  the  same  relation  to  the  refined  revelry  and  d&- 
baucberj  of  Athens,  as  the  German  of  a  provincial  town  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Palais  Royal.  A  science  of  cookery, 
in  the  strict  sense,  never  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  the 
dinner-parUes  no  doubt  continued  to  be  very  numerous  in 
the  Roman  imitation,  but  everywhere  the  plain  Roman 
roost  pork  predominated  over  the  variety  of  baked  meat* 
and  the  refined  sauces  and  dishes  of  fish  Of  the  riddles  and 
drinking-songs,  of  the  Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophj ,  whick 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  originals,  we  meet  only  a  vtimj 
trftoe  now  and  then  in  the  Roman  adaptation. 

'Er  r^  ti  nil  *>i''*i«iw  afer^c'W'  F*f"i 
T«itOfia'  ra  i'  aij.a  ndrra  tmr  Hivdi^r, 
OvSlk  uanitir  Savioi,  Sirrif  laOXoi;  g. 
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The  havoc,  which  the  Roman  editors  weie  compelled  in 
Qfgg^gf^g^^  deference  to  their  audience  to  make  in  the  origi* 
Umoftno  uals,  drove  them  inevitably  into  methods  of 
cancelling  and  amalgamating  incompatible  with 
artistic  construction.  It  was  usual  not  only  to  throw  out 
whole  parts  occurring  in  the  original,  but  also  to  iLser*. 
others  taken  from  other  comedies  of  th«  same  or  of  anothct 
poet ;  a  treatment  indeed  which,  owing  to  the  outwardly 
methodical  construction  of  the  originals  and  the  reourrenoa 
of  standing  figures  and  incidents,  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it 
might  seem.  Moreover  the  poets,  at  least  in  the  earliei 
period,  allowed  themselves  the  most  singular  liberties  in  the 
construction  of  the  plot.  The  plot  of  the  Stichus  (per- 
formed  in  554)  otherwise  so  excellent  turns 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  two  sisters,  whom 
their  &ther  urges  to  abandon  their  absent  husbands,  play 
the  part  of  Penelopes,  till  the  husbands  return  home  with 
rich  mercantile  gains  and  with  a  beautiful  damsel  as  a  pres- 
ent for  their  &ther-in-law.  In  the  Casina^  which  was  re- 
ceived with  altogether  peculiar  favour  by  the  public,  the 
bride,  from  whom  the  piece  is  named  and  around  whom  the 
plot  revolves,  does  not  make  her  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
denouement  is  quite  naively  described  by  the  epilogue  as 
"  about  to  be  enacted  within."  Very  often  the  plot  as  it 
thickens  suddenly  breaks  off,  the  connecting  thread  is  al- 
lowed to  drop,  and  other  similar  signs  of  an  unfinished  art 
appear.  The  reason  of  this  lay  probably  far  less  in  the 
unskil fulness  of  the  Roman  editors,  than  in  the  indifference 
of  the  Roman  public  to  aesthetic  laws.  Taste,  however, 
gradually  formed  itself.  In  the  later  pieces  Plautus  has 
evidently  bestowed  more  care  on  their  construction,  and  the 
Capiivi  for  instance,  the  Pseudohis,  and  the  Bacchidet  are 
executed  in  a  masterly  mnnner  afler  their  kind.  His  suo- 
oessor  Caccilius,  none  of  whose  pieces  are  extant,  is  said  to 
have  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the  more  artistic 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  the  treatment  of  details  tlie  endeavour  of  the  poet  to 
bring  matters  as  6r  as  possible  home  to  his  Roman  hear 


co&rsenesa ;  pieces  tike  the  Atinana  of  Plautua  c&nnot  owe 
their  unsurpassed  dulness  and  vulgarity  solely  to  the  traoft- 
lator.  Nevertheless  coiurse  incidents  so  prevail  ia  tba 
Roman  comedy,  that  the  translators  must  either  have  inter- 
polated them  or  at  least  have  made  fi  very  one-sided  seIeo> 
IJOD.  In  the  endless  abundance  of  cudgelling  and  in  the  lash 
ever  suspended  over  the  back  of  the  slaves  we  recogniza 
very  clearly  the  household  government  inculcated  by  Cato, 
just  as  we  recognize  the  Catonian  opposition  to  women  in 
tile  never-ending  disparagement  of  wives.  Among  ths 
jokes  of  their  own  invention,  with  which  the  Roman  odit 
ors  deemed  it  proper  to  season  the  elegant  Attio  dialogue, 
Hveral  are  almost  incredibly  unmeaning  and  barbarfiua.* 

'  For  tuatuice,  in  the  otherwise  very  graceftil  euminadon  irhlsh  ia 
Ihe  AicAui  of  Pl&DtuB  tfie  father  and  his  lUughMni  iaMitiite  Into  tha 
fuUtlci  of  a  good  wife,  tbe  irrelevBnt  qDeBtion — vhetheT  it  ii  bottar  l« 
nairy  a  virgin  or  a  widow — 1i  inserted,  merel;f  In  order  that  it  may  be 
■Dswered  b;  a  no  less  irreleraDt  and,  in  the  month  of  the  iDteHooutris, 
altogether  absurd  commoiiplBoe  against  women.  But  that  i*  a  triSa 
aompared  with  the  fullowing  apecimen.  In  Hanander's  Plomum  a  kv 
bMkd  bewaila  hia  tronblet  to  hia  friend : — 
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So  far  as  conoerns  metrical  treatmebw  on  the  other  hand, 
Mi^ttioBi  ^^^  flexible  and  sounding  verse  on  the  whole 
^•■****^*'  does  all  honour  to  the  composers.  The  fiict  that 
the  iambic  trimeters,  which  predominated  in  the  originals 
and  were  alone  suitable  to  their  moderate  conversational 
tone,  were  very  frequently  replaced  in  the  Latin  edition  by 
*ambic  or  trochaic  tetrameters,  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
mu(h  to  any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  editors  who 
knew  well  how  to  handle  the  trimeter,  as  to  the  unculti- 
▼ated  taste  of  the  Roman  public  which  was  pleased  with 
the  sonorous  magnificence  of  the  long  verse  even  where  it 
was  not  appropriate, 
i^^  Lastly,  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pieces 
tiQenio„.  bore  the  like  stamp  of  indifierence  to  aesthetic 
^■■«*™*°**  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
the  public  The  stage  of  the  ancients — ^which  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  theatre  and  from  the  performances 
taking  place  by  day  made  no  pretension  to  acting  properly 
so  called,  employed  men  to  represent  female  characters,  and 
absolutely  required  an  artificial  strengthening  of  the  voice 
of  the  actor — was  entirely  dependent,  in  a  scenic  as  well  as 
r.ooustic  point  of  view,  on  the  use  of  facial  and  resonant 
masks.  These  were  well  known  in  Rome ;  in  amateur  per* 
formanoes  the  players  appeared  without  exception  masked. 
But  the  actors  who  were  to  perform  the  Greek  comedies 

"jintuf*  ^  aqyaXia  ^axivf  olnt  iftoi  /^ov^, 

Yi^,  JtoXv  ftaXXov  &tfyaxqL — nqoffi  a/ia/oir  JUffif. 

EloUa, 

b  tfie  Latin  edition  of  Caecifios,  this  conTerBatkm,  so  el«giiit  in  III 
riBipBcity,  is  coDTorted  into  the  following  ancoath  dialogue  :— 

8ed  tua  moro^aiM  uxor  guaeto  ett  f — Quam  n^oi  /— 
Qui  iancUm  f — Taedet  mentianiiy  qua  mihi 
Uhi  domum  adveni  adaedi,  extemplo  fovtuvi 
J)€tjefuna  anima  — Nil  peecat  de  Mvio  ; 
Ui  dtnonuiM  vo/f,  juod/oru  potaoem. 


with  this  ;  and  we  can  hardly  Iherefbrs  throw  the  blame  on 
the  poet,  if  everythiog,  even  childbirth,  was  represented  on 
the  street. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  comedy  of  the  sixth 
AHthatto  century.  The  process  by  which  the  Greek 
"*^^  dramas  were  transferred  to  Rome  Aimishes  ua 

with  a  picture,  historically  invaluable,  of  the  diversity  in 
the  culture  of  the  two  nations  ;  but  in  an  aesthetic  and  a 
moral  point  of  view  the  original  did  not  stand  high,  and  the 
imitation  stood  still  lower.  The  world  of  b^garly  rabble, 
to  whatever  extent  the  Roman  editors  might  take  posses- 
lion  of  it  under  the  benefit  of  the  inventory,  presented  in 
Rome  a  forlorn  and  strange  aspect,  shorn  aa  it  were  of  it« 
delicate  charncteriBtics '.  comedy  no  longer  rested  on  th< 
baaia  of  reality,  but  persons  and  incidents  seemed  capri- 
eiriialy  or  carelessly  mingled  as  in  a  game  of  cards  ;  in  the 
nri|;liial  a  picture  from  life,  it  became  in  the  reproduction  ■ 

*  Ercn  when  (he  Roidbdb  built  Htone  theKtna,  theM  b&d  not  Ot 
nnnding  upparatus  by  wbicb  the  Greek  u^UcU  supported  tbs  d«rM 
»r  the  aoton  (Tilnir.  r.  E,  8). 
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caricature.  Under  a  management  which  could  announce  a 
Greek  agon  with  flute-playing,  choirs  of  dancers,  tragediani^ 
md  athletes,  and  eventually  convert  it  into  a  boxing-match 
(p.  489) ;  and  in  presence  of  a  public  which,  as  later  poetf 
complain,  ran  away  en  masse  from  the  play,  if  there  were 
pugilists,  or  rope-dancers,  or  even  gladiators  to  be  seen  ; 
poets  such  as  the  Roman  composers  were — workers  for  hii  c 
and  of  inferior  social  position — were  obliged  even  perhaps 
against  their  own  better  judgment  and  their  own  better 
taste  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
vailing frivolity  and  rudeness.  It  was  quite  possible,  never* 
theless,  that  there  might  arise  among  them  individuals  of 
lively  and  vigorous  talents,  who  were  able  at  least  to  re- 
press the  foreign  and  factitious  element  in  poetry,  and,  when 
they  had  found  their  fitting  sphere,  to  produce  pleasing  and 
even  important  creations. 

At  the  head  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Naevius,  the  first 
_  Roman  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  poet,  and, 

TfKlfllll 

80  far  as  the  accounts  preserved  regarding  him 
and  the  few  fragments  of  his  works  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  to  all  appearance  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  names  in  the  whole  range  of  tloman  liter^^ 
ture.  He  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Andronicus— 
his  poetical  activity  began  considerably  before,  and  probably 
did  not  end  till  after,  the  Hannibalic  war — and  felt  in  a 
general  sense  his  influence ;  he  was,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  artificial  literatures,  a  worker  in  all  the  forms  of  art  pro- 
duced by  his  predecessor,  in  epos,  tragedy,  and  comedy, 
and  closely  adhered  to  him  in  the  matter  o^  metres.  Nev- 
ertheless, an  immense  chasm  separates  the  poets  and  thiir 
poems.  Naevius  was  neither  freedn^^n,  schoolmaster,  nor 
a^tor,  but  a  citizen  of  unstained  character  although  not  of 
noble  descent,  belonging  probably  to  one  of  the  Latin  coji« 
inunities  of  Campania,  and  a  soldier  in  the  flrst  Punio  war.^ 

*  The  peraonnl  notices  of  Naevius  arc  sadly  confused.    Seeing  that 

he  fought  in  the  first  Punic  war,  he  cannot  have  been  bom 

^-  later  than  406.     Dramas,  probably  the  first,  were  exhibitod 

tSi.  901     by  h!m  in  610  (GeU.  xiL  21   46).    That  he  died  in  660,  as  ir 


the  Humibalic  war  to  the  Mil  of  the  eaemj.     The  suoutie  * enea  on 

Sdpio  (p.  fiia)  cinnot  have  been  written  before  the  iMUle 

of  Zama.     We  may  place  hli  life  betweto  460  and  Geo,  so 

jll.  that  be  wsi  oonCamporary  of  the  two  Soipios  who  fell  in  S48 

(Cic  A  Jtep.  ir.  10),  len  jean  joonger  than  Andronioaa,  and 

perhaps  teo  years  older  than  Plaiitoa.    HU  CampaDian  origm  ii  Indi- 

oatcd  bj  Gelliun,  and  bis  Latin  Dutjoiialit;,  tf  proof  of  it  were  needed, 

by  himself  in  his  epiiaph.    The  hypotht^a  that  be  was  not  a  Boman 

eitlieo,  but  ponibl;  a  burgess  of  Calet  or  of  some  other  Lstin  town  Id 

Oampaiua,  renders  the  fsL't  tliat  the  Roman  police  traatad  him  ao  un- 

nrnpnlouslj  the  more  eaay  of  eipl&tMtion.     At  any  rate  ha  wm  not  ao 

■Otor,  for  he  serred  !□  the  armj. 

*  Compare,   t.  j/.,  with  the  Terse  of  Lifins   the  fragment  fiWB 
Kaenua'  Irafedy  of  Zjf«ryia ; — 

Vol  fui  regalU  terporit  euHaUat 
AgilatU,  ile  adulum  in  Jrvndi/troa  hem, 
Ingenio  ariuMta  %ibi  ntUa  aaiij  non  obaiia  ; 

«  Ibe  fkmons  words,  which  in  ^e  Sailor  Pnfincitetiu  Heetor  addtaaM 
taFilam:— 

LatUtt  luni,  lavdari  mt  o&t  ff^  poMTi  a  UtudaM  viro  ,- 

Md  the  dunning  Terse  from  the  TfarMti/Ia  ■' — 

^^i  aibmUd,  alii  adnidal ;  alium  onuit   oKvM  kN«C 
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•od  reading  public  Composing  for  the  stage  had  been 
hitherto,  like  the  preparation  of  the  stage  costumey  a  sub- 
tidiary  employment  of  the  actor  or  a  mechanical  servio* 
performed  for  him ;  with  Naevius  the  relation  was  inverted, 
and  the  actx)r  now  became  the  servant  of  the  composer. 
His  poetical  activity  is  marked  throughout  by  a  national 
•tamp.  This  stamp  is  most  distinctly  impressed .  on  his 
grave  national  drama  and  on  his  national  epos,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  hereafter;  but  it  also  appears  in  his 
oomedies,  which  of  all  his  poetic  performances  seem  to 
have  been  the  best  adapted  to  his  talents  and  the  most  suo- 
oessful.  It  was  probably,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  510), 
external  considerations  alone  that  induced  the  poet  to  adhere 
in  comedy  so  much  as  he  did  to  the  Greek  originals ;  and 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  far  outstripping  his  succes- 
sors and  probably  even  the  insipid  originals  in  the  freshness 
of  his  mirth  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  living  interest  in  the 
present ;  indeed  in  a  certain  sense  he  reverted  to  the  paths 
of  the  Aristophanic  comedy.  He  felt  full  well,  and  in  Lis 
epitaph  expressed,  what  he  had  been  to  his  nation : 

MnifiaUi  immofialea  Jlere  HfcretfaHy 
Flereni  JHvae  Camenas  Naevtum  pottam  ; 
Itaque,  pottguam  eU  Orcino  tradiiui  the&aurOf 
ObUH  sunt  Romae  loquier  Latina  Umgua, 

Such  proud  language  on  the  part  of  the  man  and  the  poet 
well  befitted  one  who  had  witnessed  and  had  personally 
taken  part  in  the  struggles  with  Hamilcar  and  with  Ilanni 
bal,  and  who  had  discovered  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  that  age — so  full  of  deep  excitement  and  so  elevated  by 
mighty  joy — ^a  poetical  expression  which,  if  not  exactly  the 
highest,  was  sound,  adroit,  and  national.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  512)  the  troubles  into  which  his  licence 
brought  him  with  the  authorities,  and  how,  driven  in  all  prob- 
ability by  these  troubles  from  Rome,  he  ended  his  life  al 
Dtica.  In  his  instance  likewise  the  individual  life  was  sacri* 
fioed  for  the  common  weal,  and  the  beautiful  for  the  useful. 
His   younger   contemporary,   Titos    Macoius    Plautoi 


times  under  the  name  of  the  most  popular  of  them,  Plan- 
tus.  The  lilteratorea  of  the  following  century  reckoned  up 
as  mnny  as  130  such  "  Plan  tine  pieces;"  but  of  these  ■ 
large  portion  at  any  rate  were  merely  revised  by  Plautui 
or  had  no  CDimection  with  him  at  all ;  the  beat  of  them  are 
Btill  extant.  To  form  a  proper  judgment,  however,  regard- 
ing the  poetical  character  of  the  edit^^r  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  where  the  originals  have  not  been  preserv- 
ed. That  the  editors  reproduced  good  and  Ijad  pieces  with- 
out selection  ;  that  they  were  subject  and  subordinate  both 
to  the  police  and  to  the  public ;  that  they  were  as  indifier- 
ent  to  aesthetical  requirements  as  their  audience,  and  to 
please  the  latter,  lowered  the  originals  to  a  farcical  and  vul- 
gv  tone— are  objections  which  apply  rather  to  the  whole 
mtnu&oture  of  translations  than  to  the  individual  remodeU 

*  ^ili  hjpothesiB  appeiira  neceesuy,  becuiseotberviM  theandonlc 
oould  DOC  bare  besiuteii  Id  the  wsv  tbe;  did  u  to  the  geDuineneaa  or 
tpuriousness  of  the  piecen  af  PlauCus :  in  the  oase  or  no  author,  propw 
\j  Bii-cniled,  of  KomkD  nntiquitj,  do  we  And  miTthitig  Uke  a  Ninilir  ntk 
enrUintj  u  to  btB  litenr;  proper'^;.  In  this  reflpeot,  u  In  80  inwij 
otlier  exl«rii>I  poiaEa,  thero  eiist*  •  moet  remarkabla  uulogj  betWMi 
FhatiH  and  Shakexpeara. 
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ler.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  regard  as  characteristic  of 
PlautuB,  the  masterly  handling  of  the  language  and  of  the 
^raried  rhythms,  a  rare  skill  in  adjusting  and  working  the 
situation  for  dramatic  effect^  the  almost  always  deve**  and 
often  excellent  dialogue,  and,  above  all,  a  broad  and  fresh 
humour,  which  produces  an  irresistible  comic  efiect  with 
Its  happy  jokes,  its  rich  vocabulary  of  nicknames,  its  whim- 
sical coinage  of  words,  its  pungent,  often  mimic,  descrip* 
dons  and  situations— excellences,  in  which  we  seem  to 
reoognize  the  former  actor.  Undoubtedly  the  editor  even 
in  these  respects  retained  what  was  successful  in  the  origi- 
nals rather  than  furnished  contributions  of  his  own.  Those 
portions  of  the  pieces  which  can  with  certainty  be  traced  to 
the  translator  are,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre ;  but  they  ena* 
hie  us  to  understand  why  Plautus  came  to  be  and  continued 
the  true  popular  poet  of  Rome  and  the  true  mainstay  of 
the  Roman  stage,  and  why  even  after  the  passing  away  of 
the  Roman  world  the  theatre  has  repeatedly  reverted  to  his 
plays. 

Still  less  are  we  able  to  form  a  special  opinion  as  to  the 
OmmM\  third  and  last — for  though  Ennius  wrote  com^ 

dies,  he  did  so  altogether  unsuccessiully— come- 
dian of  note  in  this  epoch,  Statius  Caecilius.  He  resembled 
Plautus  in  his  position  in  life  and  his  profession.  Born  in 
Cisalpine  Gktul  in  the  district  of  Mediolanum,  he  was 
brought  among  the  Insubrian  prisoners  of  war  (pp.  100, 
282)  to  Rome,  and  earned  a  livelihood,  first  as  a  slaye, 
afterwards  as  a  freedman,  by  remodelling  Greek  comedies 
for  the  theatre  down  to  his  probably  early  death 
(586).  His  language  was  not  pure,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  origin ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  direc(«d 
his  effortSy  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  515),  to  a  more 
artistic  construction  of  the  plot.  His  pieces  experienced 
but  a  dull  reception  from  his  contemporaries,  and  the  pub- 
lic of  later  times  laid  aside  Caecilius  for  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  critics  of  the  true  literary  age  of  Rome— 
the  Varronian  and  Augustan  epoch — assigned  to  Caecilius 
the  first  place  among  the  Roman  editors  of  Greek  oom^ 
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dies;  but  this  ^rerdict  appears  due  to  die  &ot»  that  the 
mediocrity  of  the  oonnoisseur  gladly  prefers  a  kindred 
spirit  of  mediocrity  to  sny  special  features  of  ezoeUmoe  m 
the  poet.  These  artxsritiGs  probably  took  Cseoilius  uudar 
their  wing,  simply  because  he  was  more  regular  thao  Pla» 
tus  and  irtore  Tigorous  than  Terence;  notwithstsadiii^ 
which  hCi  may  very  well  have  been  greatly  inferior  % 
both. 

If  therefore  the  literary  historian,  while  fully  scknowt 
Hona  edging  the  very  respectable  talents  of  the  Bomaa 

"""^  comedians,  cannot  recognise  in  their  mere  stock 

of  translations  a  product  either  artistically  important  or 
artistically  pure,  the  judgment  <^  history  respecting  its 
moral  aspects  must  necessarily  be  far  more  severe.  The 
Gieek  comedy  which  formed  its  basis  was  morally  of  little 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  was  simply  on  the  same  level 
of  corruption  with  its  audience ;  but  the  Roman  drama  was^ 
at  Uiis  epoch  when  men  were  wavering  between  the  old 
austerity  and  the  new  corruption,  the  great  school  at  <»ioe 
of  Hellenism  and  of  vice.  This  Attico-Boman  comedy, 
with  its  prostitution  of  body  and  soul  usurping  the  name 
of  love — equally  immoral  in  shamelessness  and  in  senti- 
mentality— with  its  offensive  and  unnatural  magnanimity, 
with  its  uniform  glorification  of  a  life  of  debauchery,  with 
Its  mixture  of  rustic  coarseness  and  foreign  refinement^  was 
one  continuous  lesson  of  Romano-Hellenic  demondiiaticMi, 
and  was  felt  as  such.  A  proof  of  this  is  preserved  in  tlis 
epilogue  of  the  Captivi  of  Plautus  :^— 

SpedaiareMy  ad pidtcot  mcre»  facta  ktntefahuia  td: 

J^eque  in  hoc  tubaffUtUumet  nmt  ntqtie  uBa  tfiiialla^ 

N^puitri  gtipponiio  neqvM  argmti  tireMmdmeUo  ;  * 

Kcqfue  M  ama$u  adulacmi  aeorlum  lihtrH  dam  wcmpdk^mL 

H^pumodi  paueoipodae  r$periuiU  eomoediaa, 

Ubi  h<mi  mdioreifiani.    Nunc  vm,  m  voMs  plaed^ 

JR  d  plaeuUmtM  nefue  odiofmrnut^  ngnum  hoe  miitijk, 

Qid  pudieitiae  etM  voltU  prtumium,  pUnman  d«di  I 

We  see  here  the  opinion  entertained  regarding  tht 
flreek  comedy  by  the  party  of  moral  reform ,  and  it  maj 
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be  added,  that  even  in  the  rare  instances  of  moral  comediet 
the  morality  was  of  a  character  only  adapted  to  ridicule 
innocence  more  surely.  Whc  can  doubt  that  these  dramas 
gave  a  practical  impulse  to  ccnruption  ?  When  Alexander 
the  Great  derived  no  pleasure  from  a  comedy  of  this  sort 
which  its  author  read  before  him,  the  poet  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  the 
king ;  that^  in  order  to  relish  such  a  piece,  a  man  must  be 
in  the  habi  of  holding  revels  and  of  giving  and  receiving 
blows  in  an  intrigue.  The  man  knew  his  trade :  if,  there- 
fore, the  Roman  burgesses  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
these  Ghi'eek  comedies,  we  see  at  what  u  price  it  was  bought. 
The  P^man  government  was  to  blame  not  for  doing  so  lit- 
tle in  behalf  of  this  poetry,  but  even  for  tolerating  it  at  all. 
Vice  no  doubt  is  powerful  without  a  pulpit ;  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  erection  of  a  pulpit  to  proclaim  it.  To  debar 
the  Hellenic  comedy  from  immediate  contact  with  the  per 
sons  and  institutions  of  Rome,  was  a  subterfuge  rather  thai 
a  serious  means  of  defence.  In  fact,  comedy  would  proba- 
bly have  been  much  less  injurious  morally,  had  they  allow- 
ed it  to  ha  ^e  free  course,  so  that  the  calling  of  the  poet 
might  have  been  ennobled  and  p.  Roman  poetry  in  some 
measure  independent  might  have  been  developed ;  for 
poetry  is  a  moral  power,  and,  if  it  inflicts  deep  wounds,  it 
is  largely  able  also  to  heal  them.  As  it  was,  in  this  field 
also  the  government  erred  both  in  omission  and  commis- 
sion ;  the  political  neutrality  and  moral  hypocrisy  of  its 
stage-police  contributed  their  part  to  the  fearfully  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But,  while  the  government  did  not  allow  the  Roman 
tatlonal  Comedian  to  depict  the  state  of  things  in  his 
••*'•  native  city  or  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 
liflgd^  a  national  Liatin  comedy  was  not  absolutely  precluded 
irom  springing  up  ^or  the  Roman  burgesses  at  this  period 
were  not  yet  identiiied  with  the  Latin  nation,  and  the  poet 
was  at  liberty  to  lay  the  plot  of  his  pieces  in  the  Italian 
towns  of  Latin  rights  just  as  in  Athens  or  Massilia.  In 
this  way,  in  fact,  the  original  Latin  comedy  arose  (fahulc 


the  Latla  nation. 

AocordiDg  to  this  vieir  we  shtll  have  to  reoogQiu  in  tbft  fahuia  ta- 
fola  the  comedf  whicb  laid  its  plot  io  Latiuin,  as  the  /oMa  paUiaia 
had  iti  plot  in  Greece ;  the  transrerenoe  of  Ihe  weee  of  action  to  a  Tor- 
eign  land  is  common  to  boUi,  and  the  comic  writer  is  vhoUj  forbidden 
to  bring  on  the  stage  the  eit;  or  the  burgeesee  of  Rome.  'Diat  in  real- 
itj  the  togaia  could  onl;  have  its  plot  laid  in  the  towns  of  I'tin  righta, 
b  shown  bj  the  fact  that  all  the  towns  in  wbioh,  to  oar  Imowledge, 
pieces  of  Tilinius  and  Afranius  had  th«r  scene — Setia,  Pereatinnm, 
Velltrae,  Bnindisium — demonstrabl;  had  Latin  rights  down  to  the  Soda) 
war  By  the  eileiiBion  of  the  franchise  to  all  Italj  Um  writen  of 
ccnii>dv  lOBt  this  Latin  locdizalion  for  their  pieces,  for  CSialpine  Qavl, 
which  lit  pert  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  comtDnmtiea,  lay  loo  far  off 
Tor  the  dram^itista  of  the  capital,  and  so  the  fab\Ja  togata  also  seema  in 
fact  to  have  disappeared.  But  the  de  jure  suppressed  communitJM  of 
Italy,  such  as  Capua  and  Atella,  stepped  into  the  gap  (pp.  2!T,  fillX 
and  thus  the  /oWn  Attllana  was  in  some  measure  the  ooutinaatloD  of 
Ihe  togata. 

\  Regpecting  Titinlus  there  is  an  utter  wont  of  literary  informaljoti 
except  that,  to  judge  from  a  fragment  of  Varro,  he  seema  to  ha*e  be«n 
1IM-«U.  "''**'  ''""'  '''*''""*  (B68-S90,  Ritsehl,  Partrg.  i,  IM),  for  to 
all  probability  no  more  cao  be  ioferred  from  that  passage, 
and  tboigti,  of  the  two  groups  there  compared,  the  second  (Trabea, 
AtOius,  Gaecilius)  Is  on  the  whole  older  than  the  fint  Cntiniug,  Terendu, 
Atta),  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  the  oldest  of  the  jnnlor  group  I* 
to  be  deemed  younger  than  the  joungeM  of  the  elder. 
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the  nationftl  dress  (i.  546),  the  toga.  Here  the  Latin  lift 
and  habits  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  frtshoess.  The 
pieces  delineate  the  civil  life  of  the  mjddling  towns  of 
Latiuni ;  the  very  titles,  such  as  Psaliria  or  Ferentinatitf 
2Hlncinay  lurisperiiay  JFallones^  indicate  this ;  and  manj 
particular  incidents,  such  as  that  of  the  townsman  who  has 
his  shoes  made  ailer  the  model  of  the  sandals  of  the  Albaa 
kings,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The  female  characters  preponde- 
rate in  a  remarkable  manner  over  the  male.*  With  gen- 
uine national  pride  the  poet  recalls  the  great  times  of  the 
Pyrrhic  war,  and  looks  down  on  his  new  Latin  neigh* 
hours, — 

Qui  OUee  el  VoUee  fabuLonhtr  ;  nam  Laimi  neKwmt. 

This  comedy  belongs  to  the  stage  of  the  capital  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  Greek ;  but  it  was  probably  pervaded  by 
something  of  that  rustic  antagonism  to  the  ways  and  the 
evils  of  a  great  town,  which  appeared  contemporaneously 
in  Cato  and  afterwards  in  Varro.  As  in  the  German  come> 
dy,  which  proceeded  from  the  French  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Roman  comedy  from  the  Attic,  the  French  Li* 
sette  was  very  soon  superseded  by  the  Frauemimmerehen 
Franziska,  so  the  Latin  national  comedy  sprang  up,  if  not 
with  eqtial  poetical  power,  at  any  rate  with  the  same  ten- 
dency and  perhaps  with  similar  success,  by  the  side  of  the 
Hellenizing  comedy  of  the  capital. 

Greek  tragedy  as  wqll  as  Greek  comedy  came  in  the 
course  of  this  epoch  to  Rome.  It  was  a  more 
valuable,  and  in  some  respects  also  an  easier, 
acquisition  than  comedy.  The  Greek  and  particularly  the 
Homeric  epos,  which  was  the  basis  of  tragedy,  was  not  un- 
bmiliar  to  the  Romans,  and  was  already  interwoven  with 

*  Of  the  fifteen  comedies  of  TitiniuB,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
rix  are  named  after  male  characters  {paratm  f  eoeeut^  /vlUmea^  Bbrtm- 
•NM,  QidtUtu^  varu8\  and  nine  after  fwnale  {Oemina,  iuriaperiiay  prUia ? 
privigna,  psaUria  or  FerentincUia,  Setina,  Ubieina,  VeUiema^  Ulu^ 
hrana  ?),  two  of  which,  the  iuri^DerUa  and  the  tibieina^  are  evidently 
pftrodiee  of  men's  oocnpations.  The  feminine  world  pieponderates  alit 
In  the  fragments. 


&r  more  the  true  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  than  the  power 
of  poetically  realizing  it.  The  profound  saying  which  mor- 
■Jly  as  well  as  poetically  sums  up  all  tragic  art — that  action 
IB  passion — holds  true  no  doubt  as  to  ancient  tragedy ;  it 
eihibits  ninn  in  aotion,  but  it  makes  no  real  attempt  to  indi- 
vidualize liim.  The  unsurpassed  grandeur  with  which  tbe 
struggle  between  man  and  destiny  fulfils  its  course  in 
Aeschylus  depends  substantially  on  the  circumstance,  that 
each  of  the  contending  powers  is  only  conceived  broadly 
■nd  generally  ;  the  essentia!  humanity  in  Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  is  but  slightly  tinged  by  poetical  individualiz- 
ing. Sophocles  seizes  human  nature  in  its  broader  types, 
the  king,  the  old  man,  the  sister ;  but  not  one  of  his  figurec 
iisplaya  the  miei'ocoam  of  man  in  all  his  aspects — the  fe»- 
hives  of  individual  oharaci«r.  A  high  stage  was  thereby 
reached,  but  not  the  highest ;  the  delineation  of  man  in  his 
•nlireness  and  the  entwining  of  the  individual — in  tbem- 
■el/es  finished — figures  into  a  higher  poetical  whole  form 
K  }p-eater  achievement,  and  therefore,  as  compared  with 
Bhakeapeare,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  represent  imperfect 
•tagea  of  development.  But,  when  Euripides  undertook  to 
present  man  as  he  is,  the  adranoe  was  logical  and  !■  *  oar 
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tain  sense  historical  rather  than  poetioaL  He  was  able  to 
destroy  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  not  to  create  the  modem. 
Everywhere  he  halted  half  way.  Masks,  through  which 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  translsp 
ted  from  the  particular  into  the  general,  were  as  neoessary 
for  the  typical  tragedy  of  antiquity  as  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  tragedy  of  character ;  but  Euripides  retained 
them.  With  remarkably  delicate  tact  the  older  tragedy 
never  presented  the  dramatic  element,  to  which  it  was  una* 
ble  to  allow  free  scope,  unmixed,  but  constantly  fettered  it 
in  some  measure  by  the  epic  subjects  from  the  superhuman 
world  of  gods  and  heroes  and  by  the  lyrical  choruses.  One 
feels  tliat  Euripides  was  impatient  under  these  fetters :  in 
his  subjects  he  descended  at  least  to  semi-historic  times, 
and  his  choral  chants  were  of  so  subordinate  importance, 
that  they  were  frequently  omitted  from  the  performance  in 
after  times  and  hardly  perhaps  to  the  injury  of  the  pieces ; 
but  yet  he  has  neither  placed  his  figures  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  reality,  nor  entirely  thrown  aside  the  chorus.  Through- 
out and  on  all  sides  he  is  the  full  exponent  of  an  age  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandest  historical  and  philoso- 
phical movement  was  going  forward,  but  in  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  primitive  fountain  of  all  poetry — a  pure  and 
homely  national  life — ^had  become  turbid.  While  the  reve- 
rential piety  of  the  older  tragedians  sheds  over  their  pieces 
as  it  were  a  reflected  radiance  of  heaven ;  while  the  limita- 
tion of  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  older  Hellenes  exercises 
its  satisfying  power  over  the  hearer ;  the  world  of  Euri- 
pides appears  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  speculation  as  much 
denuded  of  the  gods  as  it  is  pervaded  by  the  element  of 
reflection,  and  gloomy  passions  shoot  like  lightnings  athwart 
the  gray  clouds.  The  old  deeply-rooted  faith  in  destiny  has 
disappeared ;  fate  governs  as  an  outward  despotic  power, 
and  the  slaves  gnashing  their  teeth  wear  its  fetters.  The 
unbelief,  which  is  the  despair  of  faith,  speaks  in  this  poet 
with  superhuman  power.  Of  necessity  therefore  the  poet 
never  attains  a  plastic  conception  overpowering  himself,  and 
never  reaches  a  truly  poetic  effect  on  the  whole ;  for  which 
Vol.  11—23 


all  the  splendid  picture  of  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  the  Bao- 
diae,  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  their  kind  ;  but  they  are 
neither  artistically  nor  morally  pure,  and  the  reproach  of 
Aristophanes,  that  the  poet  was  unable  to  paint  a  Penelope^ 
was  thoroughly  well  founded.  Of  a  kindred  character  is 
the  introduction  of  common  oompasaion  into  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  While  his  stunted  heroes  or  heroines,  such  as 
Uenelaus  in  the  Helena,  Andromache,  Electra  as  a  poor 
peasant's  wife,  the  sick  and  ruined  merchant  Telephus,  are 
repuluve  or  ridiculous  and  ordinarily  both,  the  pieces,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  confine  themselves  more  to  the  atmofr 
phere  of  common  reality  and  exchange  the  charaoter  of 
tragedy  for  that  of  the  touching  Cimily  picture  or  that 
almost  of  sentimental  comedy,  such  as  the  Ipkigtnia  im 
A^lie,  the  Ion,  the  Alcestu,  produce  perhaps  the  most  plaaa 
ing  efieot  of  all  his  numerous  works.  With  equal  fre- 
quency, but  with  less  success,  the  poet  attempts  to  bring 
inU)  play  ui  intellectual  interest.  Hence  springs  the  com- 
plicated plot,  which  is  calculntea  aot  like  the  older  trusedy 
to  move  the  feelings,  but  rather  to  keep  curiosity  ou  tlw 
rack ;  hence  the  dialectically  pointed  dialogue,  to  us  itOD- 
Atboiiana  cflen  absolutely  intolerable;   hence  the  apoph- 
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thegrna,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  pieces  of  Euri 
pides  like  flowers  in  a  pleasure-garden ;  hence  aboTe  all  the 
psychology  of  Euripides,  which  by  no  means  rests  on  direct 
human  experience,  but  on  logical  reflection.  His  Medea  ii 
oortaiiily  in  so  &r  painted  from  life,  that  she  is  before  de- 
parture properly  provided  with  money  for  her  voyage ;  but 
of  the  struggle  in  the  soul  between  maternal  love  and  jeal- 
ousy the  unbiassed  reader  will  not  find  much  in  Euripides. 
But,  above  all,  poetic  eflfect  is  replaced  in  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  by  moral  or  political  aim.  Without  strictly  or 
directly  entering  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  having  in 
view  throughout  social  rather  than  political  questions,  Euri- 
pides in  the  legitimate  issues  of  his  principles  coincided 
with  the  contemporary  political  and  philosophical  radical- 
ism, and  was  the  first  and  chief  apostle  of  that  new  cosmo- 
politan humanity  which  broke  up  the  old  Attic  national  life. 
This  was  the  ground  at  once  of  that  opposition  which  the 
ungodly  and  un-Attic  poet  encountered  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  of  that  marvellous  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
younger  generation  and  foreigners  devoted  themselves  to 
the  poet  of  emotion  and  of  love,  of  apophthegm  and  of 
tendency,  of  philosophy  and  of  humanity.  Greek  tragedy 
in  the  hands  of  Euripides  stepped  beyond  its  proper  sphere 
and  consequently  broke  down ;  but  the  success  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan poet  was  only  promoted  by  this,  since  at  the 
same  time  the  nation  also  stepped  beyond  its  sphere  and 
broke  down  likewise.  The  criticism  of  Aristophanes  proba- 
bly hil»  the  truth  exactly  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  poetical 
point  of  %iew  ;  but  poetry  influences  the  course  of  history 
not  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  value,  but  in  proportion  as 
it  is  able  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  this  re 
spect  Euripides  was  unsurpassed.  And  thus  it  happene<l, 
that  Alexander  read  him  diligently ;  that  Aristotle  develc[> 
ed  the  idea  of  the  tragic  poet  with  special  reference  to  him  : 
that  the  latest  poetic  and  plastic  art  in  Attica  as  it  were 
originated  fi*om  him  (for  the  new  Attic  comedy  did  nothing 
but  transfer  Euripides  into  a  comic  form,  and  the  school  of 
painters  which  we  meet  v^ith  in  the  designs  of  the  latei 


alluaions  to  tragedies  are  not  very  frequent,  and  moat 
refereacea  of  this  kind  may  have  been  taken  from  the  origi- 
nala.  The  firat  and  only  influential  tragedian  of  this  epodt 
waa  the  younger  contemporary  of  Naeviue  and  Pluitu^ 
Quintus  Ennius  (515-&85),  whose  pieoes  wera 
already  travestied  by  contemporary  comic  wriU 
era,  and  were  exhibited  and  decliumed  by  posterity  down 
to  the  days  of  tbe  empire. 

The  tragic  drama  of  the  Romans  is  far  less  known  to  ua 
ihaa  the  comic :  on  the  whole  the  same  features,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  comedy,  are  presented  by  trage- 
dy fllao.  The  dramatic  stock,  ia  like  manner,  was  mainly 
fornied  by  translations  of  Greek  pieces.  The  preference 
was  given  to  subjects  derived  from  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
iho  legends  immediately  connected  with  it,  evidently  b»' 
cause  this  cycle  of  myths  alone  was  rendered  &miliar  to 
Iho  R.:man  public  by  their  instruction  at  school.  Inddenti 
of  striking  horror  predominate,  such  as  matridde  or  infau- 
tidde  ID  the  Evmtnides,  the  Akmaton,  the  Crttphonttt,  th« 
Hfelanippe,  the  Medea,  and  the  immolation  of  virgins  in  th« 
Polyxena,  the  Sreckthidet,  the  Androfneda,  the  Iphigtnia-~ 
we  cannot  avoid  recalling  the  fact,  that  the  public  for  whiok 
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these  tragedies  were  prepared  was  in  the  habit  of  witness 
ing  gladiatorial  games.  The  female  characters  and  ghosts 
appear  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression.  In  addition 
to  the  rejection  of  masks,  the  most  remarkable  deviation  of 
the  Roman  edition  from  the  original  related  to  the  chorus. 
The  Roman  theatre,  fitted  up  doubtless  in  the  first  instance 
for  comic  plays  without  chorus,  had  not  the  special  dancings 
stage  {orchestra)  with  the  altar  in  the  middle,  on  which  the 
Greek  chorus  performed  its  part,  or,  to  speak  more  correct 
Jy,  the  space  thus  appropriated  among  the  Greeks  served 
with  the  Romans  as  a  sort  of  pit ;  accordingly  the  choral 
dance  at  least,  with  its  artistic  alternations  and  intermixture 
of  music  and  declamation,  must  have  been  omitted  in  Rome, 
and,  even  if  the  chorus  was  retained,  it  had  but  little  import- 
ance. Of  course  there  were  various  alterations  of  detail, 
changes  in  the  metres,  curtailments,  and  mutilations ;  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Jpkigenia  of  Euripides,  for  instance, 
the  chorus  of  women  was — either  after  the  model  of  another 
tragedy,  or  by  the  editor's  own  device— converted  into  a 
chorus  of  soldiers.  The  Latin  tragedies  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury cannot  be  pronounced  good  translations  in  our  sense 
of  the  word ;  *  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  laragedy  of  Ennius 

*  We  satjoin,  for  oomparison,  the  openhig  lines  of  the  Mtdca  in  thf 
srigioal  of  Snripidee  and  in  the  version  of  Ennios  * — 

Xoi/ftHr  iq  (ua¥  mtavia/q  JSvfinlfjyaSaq, 
MijS*  iv  vancMH  Jl^Xiov  ntatlv  noti 
TfiijBiJffa  ntvuti,  fiijd*  iQtXfuSitrcu  xkt^ 

*^i^Mr  o^MTTwy,  oS  TO  ;ra//^vtf0r  M^ 

^K^ttTk  &vf*4tv  iuTtXctyiu^  *Jcuro90^ 

Uimam  ne  mi  namort  Pdio  9eeNribm§ 
ChmtL  modMuet  abugna  ad  terrwn  trtAm^ 
Nme  Ms  navU  inekoandae  ejoordmin 
Co$pit§slm  auttt  umic  ftontintUMr  hommm 


burgess  (p.  895) — in  straitened  drcumstanoes, 
aupporte^l  partly  by  giving  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
partly  by  the  proceeds  of  his  pieces,  partly  by  the  dona- 
tions of  those  Roman  grandees,  who,  lilte  Publius  Scipio, 
Titus  Flamiainus,  and  Marcus  Fulviua  Nobilior,  were 
inclined  to  promote  the  modem  Hellenlim  and  to  reward 
the  poet  who  sang  their  own  and  their  ancestor^  pr^sea 
and  even  accompanied  some  of  them  to  the  field  in  th« 
character,  ns  it  wen,  of  a  poet  laureate  nominated  before* 
hand  to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  whiiA  they  were  to  pei^ 
fonn.     He  has  himself  elegantly  described  the  dientJikc 

Aiyoi,  qwim  Arjfivi  in  ta  diUM  nri 
VtcU  piltiani  p^Um  itummtam  arU6t 

CoUhii,  imptrio  rtgit  PtSat^per  dolmK. 

Sam  mmquam  era  araiu  vua  tbmo  tftrr^ptAm 

iMea,  antmo  atffra,  amort  lamo  laueia. 

The  rariatlDDa  of  the  tnnalaiioii  !tom  tb«  ori^nal  an  tostnwdre  ■ 
not  onlj  lu  tdntolo^es  vid  peripbritses,  but  alao  tha  omladDD  or  ttr 
^natioDorth^IcaarBiDLliarmjchdogiciil  nunai,  (.y^theSjmpkgadH^ 
Ihe  loldan  Uad,  the  Argo.  Bat  the  mitinceB  in  *V^  bnliM  hM 
nail;  miauDdenlood  the  origiaal  arc  nrc 
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qualities  requisito  for  such  a  oalling.^  From  the  outset  and 
by  virtue  of  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  oosmopolitei  ha 
had  the  skill  to  appropriate  the  distinotive  features  of  the 
nations  among  which  he  lived — Greek,  Latin,  and  even 
Oscan — ^without  devoting  himself  absolutely  to  any  one  of 
them ;  and  while  the  Hellenism  of  the  earlier  Roman  poets 
was  the  result  rather  than  the  conscious  aim  of  their  poetio 
activity,  and  accordingly  they  at  least  attempted  more  or 
less  to  take  their  stand  on  national  ground,  Ennius  on  the 
contrary  is  very  distinctly  conscious  of  his  revolutionary 
tendency,  and  evidently  labours  with  zeal  to  bring  into 
vogue  neological  Hellenic  ideas  among  the  Italians.  His 
most  serviceable  instrument  was  tragedy.  The  remains  of 
his  tragedies  show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama  and  with  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  in  particular ;  it  is  the  less  therefore  the 
result  of  accident,  that  he  has  moulded  the  great  majority 

*  Beyond  doubt  the  ancients  were  right  in  recognizing  a  sketch  of 
Ihe  poet*8  own  character  in  the  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of  thi 
Annals,  where  the  consul  caUs  to  his  side  the  confidant, 

qw>eum  bene  aaepe  libenter 
Mnuam  mrmoneBqtte  mot  rerwnqtie  auarum 
Congtritm  partiif  magnam  ewn  kutuM  diet 
Pmimm  fwmd  de  twnnimiB  rtlhu  rtgrwndU 
Ckmn&o  indu  foro  lato  tanctoque  tenatu  : 
ChU  n$  aMdader  magnaa  parvoMque  joewnque 
Blogueretur^  euneta  nmud  malaque  d  bona  dietu 
Bwmtrd^  n  qui  vdUt^  ivtoque  loeard. 
Qaoeum  muUa  vohtp  ac  gaudia  elamque  palamqm 
InffmUwn  em  nuHa  mahtm  iinlerUia  tuadet 
m/aeerd/aeimu  knii  out  ma/iM,  dochuJidtUi 
£humn9  homofaaindua  nto  cofUtnhu  beaiui 
SeUtuteeunda  loquem in  ten^por$ eom$nodH9  mi'bum 
Pameumt  muUa  tenem  tmiiqua  9epulta^  v€hutaa 
Quern /$cit  moret  vetereaque  novoaque  tenefUmn^ 
Multomm  veUrum  Ugei  divumque  homimmmqm§^ 
PrudenUr  qui  dida  loqm»e  taeerwe  pomiL 

In  the  line  before  the  last  we  should  probably  read  nmUmmm 
M^M  divumque  hominumqtte. 


I^inst  ^th  In  the  miraculous,  and  we  slmost  vonder  thM 
liie  censorship  of  the  Roman  etage  allowed  such  tiradea  to 
pus  as  the  following  : — 

Ej/a  deian  ganu  tat  ttmper  dixi  tl  Heiai  toditoBL, 
Bid  MM  mm  eurart  opitiar,  gtiid  agai  kumaKvm  gemt ; 
Sam  ri  ntrvnt,  bme  harm  til,  malt  malu,  quad  mhu  oAmL 

We  have  already  remarked  (p.  477)  that  Ennius  sdray 
tifically  inculcated  the  same  irreligion  in  a  didactic  poem ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  earnest  with  this  freethink- 
Ing.  With  this  trut  other  features  are  in  harmony— hia 
political  opposition  tinged  with  radicalism,  that  here  and 

•  Comp.  p.  470.  Enrli^dM  (JjA  m  ^i^  SU)  dediMi  Iba  mmA- 
mijtn  u  I  mui, 

Tbii  it  tmiMd  bj  th«  Lattn  tiaiiilator  into  the  following  dfetrtba  ilfbM 

1m  usten  of  IwraKopcfl : — 

AJrotojow  tiffn*  in  eetle  ymutU,  c&ienat,  JMt 
Cum  eapra  and  twpa  tntf  txoritw  lumtK  aligvod  Waof. 
QuKimHmlfj)tdt*,nmmtptcM; 
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there  appears ;  *  his  singing  the  praises  of  the  Greek  pleas 
ores  of  the  table  (p.  486) ;  above  all  his  setting  aside  thfl 
last  national  element  in  Latin  poetry,  the  Satumian  meas- 
ure, and  substituting  for  it  the  Greek  hexameter.  That  the 
**  multiform  "  poet  executed  all  these  tasks  with  equal  neat- 
ness, that  he  elaborated  hexameters  out  of  a  language  of  by 
Qo  means  dactylic  structure,  and  that  without  checking  the 
natuial  flow  of  his  style  he  moved  with  confidence  and  free- 
dom amidst  unwonted  measures  and  forms — are  so  many 
evidences  of  his  extraordinary  plastic  talent,  which  was  in 
fiict  more  Greek  than  Roman ;  f  where  he  offends  us,  the 
offence  is  owing  much  more  frequently  to  Greek  alliten^ 
lion  I  than  to  Roman  ruggedness.     He  was  not  a  greal 

*  In  the  7Wephu9  we  find  him  sayiDg — 

Palam  mvtire  plebeis  piaeuhim  mL 

f  The  following  verses,  excellent  in  matter  and  fonn,  belong  to  tht 
adaptation  of  the  Phoenix  of  Euripides : — 

8ed  pirum  virhtie  vera  vivere  animaium  addeeet^ 
Fortiterque  itmoxium  (?)  voeare  advertum  advenarioi, 
Ea  libertae  eet^  qui  pechte  puntm  etfirmwn  gettUat  * 
AUae  ree  obnoxiosae  noete  in  obecttra  latent. 

In  the  ScipiOf  which  was  probably  incorporated  in  the  collection  of 
misoellaneoas  poems,  the  graphic  lines  oocarred : — 

—  —  mundta  eoeii  vastus  constitit  eiieiiiiOy 
Bt  NeptwMU  eaevua  undie  axperi^  paueam  dedU, 
Sol  eguie  Her  reprewii  ungulie  volaniUme; 
OontHtere  anmet  perennesy  arbores  vento  vacant. 

This  last  passage  affords  ns  a  j^impse  of  the  way  in  which  the  poel 
worked  up  his  original  poems.  It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  wordf 
which  occur  in  the  tragedy  Hfctorie  Luetra  (the  original  of  which  wu 
probably  by  So  jhodes)  as  spoken  by  a  spectator  of  the  combat  bs- 
tween  Hephaestus  and  the  Scamander : — 

Oonstitit  credo  Scamander^  arboree  vento  vtuemt. 

sod  the  incident  is  derived  from  the  Iliad  (xxL  881). 
X  Thus  in  the  Phoenix  we  find  the  line  : — 

-—  —  elultutt^  qui  eupita  euptena  et^nenter  enqnL 

and  tills  b  not  the  most  absurd  specimen  of  such  recurring 
He  also  indulged  in  acrostic  venea  (Oc.  de  JHv.  ii.  54,  111). 

Vol.  IL— 23* 


Through  less  frequented  p&tfas,  and  vith  a  lem  &vour»> 
Vntioiuii  ^'^  wind,  a  bolder  mariner  pursued  a  higher 
'™''"  aim.     Naovius  not  only  like  Eaniu»— although 

with  far  less  success — adapted  Greek  tragedies  for  the 
Rom^LU  stage,  but  also  attempted  to  create,  independently 
of  the  Greeks,  a  grave  uational  drama  {fabula  pnulattala). 
No  outward  obstacles  here  stood  in  the  way ;  he  brought 
forward  subjects  both  from  Roman  legend  and  from  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  country  on  iJie  stage  of  hia 
native  land.  Suoh  were  his  Nursing  of  Somvtvt  and 
Semvs  or  the  Wolf,  in  which  Amulius  king  of  Alba  np- 
peared,  and  his  Clatlidium,  which  celebrated  the  victory  of 
j^  Marcellus  over  the  Celts  in  538  (p.  100).    After 

his  example,  Ennius  in  his  Ambraeia  described 
from  personal  observation  the  siege  of  that  city  by  hia 
patron  Nobilior  in  565  (p.  827).  But  the  nuni' 
ber  of  these  national  dramas  remained  small, 
and  that  species  of  composition  soon  disappeared  from  tha 
Stage ;  the  scanty  legend  and  the  colourless  history  of  Roma 
were  unable  permanently  to  compote  with  the  Hellenic 
mythology.  Respecting  the  poetic  value  of  the  pieces  ws 
have  no  longer  the  means  of  judging  ;  but,  if  we  may  takf 
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account  of  the  general  poetical  intention,  there  were  in 
Roman  literature  few  such  strokes  of  genius  as  the  creation 
of  a  Roman  national  drama.  Only  the  Greek  tragedians 
of  that  earliest  period  which  still  felt  its  nearness  to  the 
gods— only  poets  like  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylus — ^had  the 
courage  to  bring  the  great  deeds  which  they  had  witnesaedi 
■nd  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part,  on  the  stage  by  the 
tide  of  those  of  legendary  times ;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
we  are  enabled  vividly  to  realize  what  the  Punic  wars  were 
and  how  powerful  was  their  effect,  when  we  find  a  poet, 
who  like  Aeschylus  had  himself  fought  in  the  battles  whidi 
he  sang,  introducing  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome  upon 
that  stage  upon  which  men  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  see  none  but  gods  and  heroes. 

Recitative  poetry  also  took  its  rise  during  this  epoch  at 
i^^j,,^^^  Rome.  Livius  naturalized  the  custom  which 
P^**^'  among  the  ancients  held  the  place  of  our  modem 

publication — ^the  public  reading  of  new  works  by  the  author 
— ^in  Rome,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  reciting  them  in  his 
school.  As  poetry  was  not  in  this  instance  practised  with 
a  view  to  a  livelihood,  or  at  any  rate  not  directly  so,  this 
branch  of  it  was  not  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  such 
dis&vour  as  writing  for  the  stage :  towards  the  end  of  this 
epoch  one  or  two  noble  Romans  had  publicly  come  forward 
in  this  manner  as  poets.*  Recitative  poetry  however  Avas 
chiefly  cultivated  by  those  poets  who  occupied  themselves 
with  writing  for  the  stage,  and  the  former  held  a  subordi* 
nate  place  as  compared  with  the  latter ;  in  fact,  a  public  to 
which  read  poetry  might  address  itself  can  have  existed 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  at  this  period  in  Rome. 

Lyrical,  dydactic,  and  epigrammatic  poetry  in  particular 
were  feebly  represented.  The  religious  festival 
chants— of  which  the  annals  of  this  period  cer« 

*  Besides  Gato,  we  find  the  names  of  two  ''oonsnlars  and  poets  ^ 
belonging  to  this  period  (Sueton.  VUa  Tereni,  4) — Quiotvfl 
Labeo,  consul  in  671,  and  Marcus  Popillius,  consul  io 
681.  fiat  it  remains  uncertain  whether  they  published  theli 
poems.    Bven  in  the  case  of  Gato  this  may  be  doubts 


probably  written  in  Satumian  versea  after  the  precedent  of 
die  earlier  attempts  at  a  national  didaotio  poetry  (i.  586), 
dtere  came  under  this  category  the  minor  poems  of  Bnnius, 
which  that  writer,  who  was  very  fertile  in  thin  department, 
published  partly  in  hia  collection  of  taturae,  partly  sep» 
rately.  Among  these  were  brief  narrative  poems  relating 
to  the  legendary  or  contemporary  history  of  his  country ; 
editions  of  the  religious  romance  of  Euhemerus  (p.  477), 
of  the  physical  poems  circulated  in  the  name  of  EpicharmiH 
(p.  477),  and  of  the  gastronomies  of  Archeetratus  of  Gela, 
a  poet  who  treated  of  the  higher  cookery  ;  as  abo  a  dia- 
logue between  Life  and  Death,  fables  of  Aeaop,  a  ooUeotimi 
of  moral  maxims,  parodies  and  epigrammatic  tri6es — onall 
matters,  but  indicative  of  the  versatile  powers  as  well  m 
the  neological  didactic  tendencies  of  the  poet,  who  evidently 
allowed  himself  the  freest  range  in  this  field,  which  tbl 
eensorvbip  did  not  reach. 

The  att«mpt8  at  a  metrical  treatment  of  the  national 

^^^^         annals  lay  claim  to  greater  poetical  and  hiatori 

WB^  cal  importance.     Here  too  it  was  Naevius  who 

gave  poetic  form  to  so  much  of  the  legendary 

aa  well  aa  of  the  o')ntemporary  history  as  admitted  of  ood 
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nected  DarraLve ;  and  who,  more  especially,  recorded  in  tht 
hall^prosaio  Satumian  national  metre  the  story  of  the  first 
Punic  war  simply  and  distinctly,  with  a  straightforward 
adherence  to  fact,  without  disdaining  anything  as  unpoetical, 
and  without  at  all,  especially  in  the  description  of  historical 
times,  going  in  pursuit  of  poetical  flights  or  embellishments 
—maintaining  throughout  his  narrative  the  present  tense.* 
What  we  have  already  said  of  the  national  drama  of  the 
dame  poet,  applies  substantially  to  the  work  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  like 
their  tragedy,  had  wholly  reference  to  the  heroic  period  ;  it 
was  an  altogether  new  and,  at  least  in  design,  an  envia- 
bly grand  idea — to  light  up  the  present  with  the  brilliance 
of  poetry.  Although  in  point  of  execution  the  chronicle  of 
Naevius  was  probably  not  much  better  than  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  in  various  respects 
of  kindred  character,  yet  the  poet  was  certainly  justified  in 
regarding  this  work  of  his  with  an  altogether  peculiar  com- 
placency. It  was  no  small  achievement,  in  an  age  when 
there  was  absolutely  no  historical  literature  except  official 

*  The  foUowiDg  fragments  will  give  some  Idea  of  Its  tone.    Of 
Dido  he  says : 

Blonde  et  doeUperconiat — Aenta»  fitopado 
Drciam  urbem  liqueriL 

Agjtm  of  AnanliuB : 

Jfawutjms  tumun  ad  codum — mutM  wom  rex 
AmyUut;  graiuUUyr-^UviB, 

Pint  of  a  q>eech  where  the  indirect  ooostmotion  ia  remarkable  x 

^Sisi  iUo§  detenmi/or — Haamnot  virorum 
Magnum  ehtpmm  populo—Jieri  per  genUe. 

WUh  referenoe  to  the  landing  at  Malta  in  498 :  Ml 

TranML  MelUam  Bamanut — intulam  kUegram  emnem 
Urit  populaiur  vattat — rem  koetium  eonehmat, 

iMtly,  as  to  the  peace  which  terminated  the  war  ooneeniing  S&oHj : 

Id  quoque  paeieeuni  moenia — mni  Lutatium  puu 
BeeoncUierU  ;  eapiivce—plwrimoa  idem 
Sicilieneee  paeieeii    ohiidee  ui  reddanl. 


under  the  helmet  of  Marcus  Livius  Stolo,  the  military 
tribune  who  fights  with  the  Istrians,  lurks  none  other  tjum 
the  Ilomerio  Ajax ;  the  reader  is  not  even  sptired  the 
Homeric  invocation  of  the  Muse.  The  epio  machinery  is 
fully  set  agoing ;  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  for  instance, 
Juno  in  a  full  council  of  the  gods  pardons  the  Romans,  and 
Jupiter  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  wife  promises 
them  a  final  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  Nor  do  the 
"  Annals "  fall  to  betray  the  neologioal  and  Hellenistia 
tendencies  of  the  author.  The  very  employment  of  tba 
gods  for  the  mere  purpose  of  decoration  bears  tills  stamp. 
The  remarkable  vision,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  tells  ia 
good  Pythagorean  stylo  how  the  soul  now  inhabiting  Qnin< 
tus  Ennius  liod  previously  been  domiciled  in  Homer  and 
V.M  earlier  in  a  peacock,  and  then  in  good  physicist  style 
explains  the  nature  of  things  and  the  relntion  of  the  body  to 
the  mind.  Even  the  chiice  of  the  subject  serves  the  same 
purpose — at  nny  rate  thd  Hellenic  literati  of  all  ages  bftvs 
found  an  especially  suit:ilile  handle  for  their  Graoco^o* 
mopolite  tendencies  iti  this  very  rehabilitation  of  Bomoil 
history.  Ennius  lays  stress  on  the  drounubtnoe  that  tb* 
Romans  were  reckoned  Greeks : 
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CorUmchtnt  Oraeeaty  Oraios  memorare  §oUfU  §09. 

The  poetical  value  of  the  gredtly  celebrated  Annals  maj 
easily  be  estimated  after  the  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  regarding  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  poet  in 
general.  A  poet  of  liyely  sympathies,  he  naturally  felt  him* 
self  elevated  by  the  enUiusiastic  impulse  which  the  grea« 
age  of  the  Punic  wars  gave  to  the  national  sensibilities  of 
Italy,  and  he  not  only  often  succeeds  in  imitating  Homeric 
mmplicity,  but  also  and  still  more  frequently  makes  his 
lines  strikingly  echo  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  the 
Roman  character.  But  the  construction  of  his  epic  was 
defective ;  indeed  it  must  have  been  very  lax  and  indiffer- 
enty  when  it  was  possible  for  the  poet  to  insert  a  special 
book  by  way  of  supplement  to  please  an  otherwise  forgot- 
ten hero  and  patron.  On  the  whole  the  Annals  were  b&> 
yond  question  the  work  in  which  Ennius  fell  farthest  short 
of  his  aim.  The  plan  of  making  an  Iliad  pronounces  its 
own  condemnation.  It  was  Ennius,  who  in  this  poem  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  literature  that  changeling  com- 
pound of  epos  and  of  history,  which  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  day  has  haunted  it  like  a  ghost,  unable  either  to 
live  or  to  die.  But  the  poem  certainly  had  its  success. 
Ennius  claimed  to  be  the  Roman  Homer  with  still  greater 
ingenuousness  than  Klopstock  claimed  to  be  fhe  German, 
and  was  received  as  such  by  his  contemporaries  and  still 
more  so  by  posterity.  The  veneration  for  the  fitther  of 
Roman  poetry  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion ;  even  the  polished  Quintilian  says,  ^  Let  us  revere 
Ennius  as  we  revere  an  ancient  sacred  grove,  whose  mighty 
oaks  of  a  thousand  years  are  more  venerable  than  beauti- 
fiil ;  "  and,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  at  this,  he  may 
recall  analogous  phenomena  in  the  successes  of  the  Aeneid, 
the  Henriad,  and  the  Messiad.  A  mighty  poetical  develop 
ment  of  the  nation  would  indeed  have  set  aside  that  almost 
eomic  official  parallel  between  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  the 
Ennian  Annals  as  easily  as  we  have  set  aside  the  parallels 
of  Sappho  and  Karsohin  nnd  of  Pindar  and  Willamov;  but 


of  good  sotiety  by  the  stigma  which  ftttAched  to  the  **  bat 
Iftd-singer."  Accordingly  the  prose  literatura,  while  far  lesa 
extensive  and  less  active  than  the  contemporary  poetical 
authorship,  had  a  &r  more  natural  growth.  While  poetry 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  humble  raak  and 
not  a  single  Roman  of  quality  appears  among  theoelebrated 
pu^ta  of  this  age,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  UDong  the  proM 
writers  of  this  period  hardly  a  name  that  is  not  senatorial ; 
and  it  is  from  the  circles  of  the  highest  arialocracy,  from 
men  who  had  been  consuls  and  censors — the  Fabii,  tha 
Gracchi,  the  Scipios — that  this  literature  throughout  pre 
ceeds.  The  conservative  and  national  tendency,  in  tix 
nature  of  the  case,  accorded  better  with  this  prose  author- 
ehip  than  with  poetry  ;  but  here  too — and  particularly  in 
^e  most  important  branch  of  this  literature,  historical 
oompoiddon — the  Hellenistic  tendency  hnd  a  powerfiU,  In 
bet  a  preponderant,  influence  both  on  matter  and  form. 

Donn  to  the  period  of  the  Hannibalic  war  there  wm 
WriUBgot  no  historical  composition  in  Borne;  for  tiu 
"*"'■  entries  in  the  book  of  Annale  were  of  the  na> 
ture  of  records  and  not  of  literature,  and  never  mada 
•ay  atteiDDt  to  develop  the  connection  of  eventa:     It  la  • 
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•ignifioant  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  Roman  chapi 
acter,  that  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  Roman  pow- 
er hr  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  constant  contact  of  the  noble  society  of  Rome  with 
the  Greeks  who  were  so  full  of  literary  activity,  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  there 
•prang  up  any  desire  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  authorship, 
to  the  contemporary  world  and  to  posterity.  When  at 
length  this  desire  was  felt,  there  were  neither  literary  forms 
ready  at  hand  for  the  use  of  Roman  history,  nor  was  there 
a  public  prepared  to  read  it,  and  great  talent  and  considera- 
ble time  were  required  to  create  both.  In  the  first  instance, 
accordingly,  these  difficulties  were  in  some  measure  evaded 
by  writing  the  national  history  either  in  the  mother  tongue 
and  in  that  case  in  verse,  or  in  prose  and  in  that  case  iu 
Greek.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  metrical  Annals 
of  Naevius  (written  about  550 1)  and  of  Ennius 
(written  about  581) ;  both  belong  to  the  earliest 
historical  literature  of  the  Romans,  and  those 
of  Naevius  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  all  Roman 
historical  works.  At  nearly  the  same  period  were  com- 
posed the  Greek  '^  Histories  ^  of  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  * 


*  That  this  oldest  prose  work  on  the  histoiy  of  Rome  was  composed 
bi  Greek,  is  established  beyond  a  donbt  by  Dionrs.  i.  6,  and  Geero,  d$ 
Dh.  I.  91,  4a.  The  Latin  Annals  quoted  onder  the  same  name  by 
Qnintilian  aad  later  grammarians  remain  inTolred  in  mystery,  and  the 
dilBeiilty  ia  increased  by  the  drcnmstance,  that  there  is  also  quoted 
ouder  the  same  n&me  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  pontifical  law  in 
the  Latin  language.  But  the  latter  treatise  will  not  be  attributed  by 
any  one,  who  has  traced  the  development  of  Roman  literature  in  iii 
•onneotion,  to  an  author  of  the  age  of  the  Hannibalio  war ;  and  Latin 
annala  from  that  age  appear  problematioal,  although  it  must  remain  a 
iMMi  ^aestion  whether  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  the  earUer  with  a 
later  annalist,  Quintua  Fabiua  Mazimus  Servilianus  (consul 
hi  612),  or  whether  there  existed  an  old  Latin  edition  of  the 
Qieek  Annals  of  Fabiua  as  well  as  of  those  of  Acilius  and  AlbinuS|  oi 
whether  there  were  two  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Fictor. 

Tha  faistorioal  work  likewise  written  in  Greek,  ascribed  to  LrcilM 


men  like  GIdm  and  Rainier  wrote  war-songa  in  German, 
kings  and  generals  wrote  military  histories  in  French. 
Neither  the  metrical  chronidea  nor  the  Greek  annals  by 
Roman  authors  constituted  Latin  historical  composition  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  terni ;  this  only  began  with  Cato, 
whose  "Origiues,"  not  published  before  the  close  of  this 
epoch,  formed  at  once  the  oldest  historical  work  written  in 
Latin  and  the  first  important  prose  work  in  Roman  liter*- 
ture." 

All  these  works,  while  not  coming  up  to  the  Greek  oon* 
oeption  of  history,f  were,  as  oontrasted  with  the  mere 
detached  notices  of  the  book  of  Annals,  systemotio  historiea 
with  a  connected  narrative  and  a  more  or  less  r«^ul&r  struo 

Olnolaa  AliraenluH  a  contemporarj  of  Fsbius,  aeems  spilriou  and 
eompilation  of  the  AngiiaUn  sge. 

*  Omo'b  wbole  litenrj  aoiiTiCT  belonged  to  the  period  of  hii  old  sgs 

(Cloaro,   Oat.  11,  88;  Nepoa,  Cato,  S);  tbe  oomporiiion  «T«n  rf  tb« 

earlier  books  of  ths  "OrigiDBs"  tailt  not  befbn,  and  je| 

"*-  probabl;  not  loog  Babsequent  to,  BBS  (Plin.  II.  iV.  iii  14, 114). 

t  It  is  erideatl;  by  waj  of  contrast  with  Fabtni  that  Poljbina  (xl 
e,  4)  oalla  attentidn  to  the  fact,  that  AlbiaoB,  the  pasaioDate  admirer  of 
ererjlliiiig  Qreek,  endeaiaiirad  to  write  a  ajalematio  liiftorj  infofpm 
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tore.  They  all,  80  fiir  as  we  can  see,  embraoed  tie  national 
history  from  the  building  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  the 
writer,  although  in  point  of  title  the  work  of  Naeviui 
related  only  to  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  that  of  Cato 
only  to  the  early  history.  They  were  thus  naturally  divided 
into  the  three  sections  of  the  legendary  period,  of  earlier, 
and  of  contemporary,  history. 

In  the  legendary  period  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 

Hktorrof  ^^^  ^^  ^^  forth  with  great  minuteness ;  and 
ttMMigin of  in  its  case  the  peculiar  difficulty  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted, tliat  there  were,  as  we  have  already 
shown  (i.  590),  two  wholly  irrecondleable  versions  of  it  in 
circulation  :  the  national  version,  which,  in  its  leading  out- 
lines at  least,  was  probably  already  embodied  in  the  book 
cf  Annals,  and  the  Greek  version  of  Timaeus,  which  cannot 
bave  remained  unknown  to  these  Roman  chroniclers.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  connect  Rome  with  Alba,  that 
of  the  latter  to  connect  Rome  with  Troy ;  in  the  former 
accordingly  the  city  was  built  by  Romulus  son  of  the  Alban 
king,  in  the  latter  by  the  Trojan  prince  Aeneas.  To  the 
present  epoch,  probably  either  to  Naevius  or  to  Pictor, 
belongs  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  stories.  The  Alban 
prince  Romulus  remains  the  founder  of  Rome,  but  becomes 
at  the  same  time  the  grandson  of  Aeneas ;  Aeneas  does  not 
found  Rome,  but  is  represented  as  bringing  the  Roman 
Penates  to  Italy  and  building  Lavinium  as  their  shrine, 
while  his  son  Ascanius  founds  Alba  Longa,  the  mother-city 
of  Rome  and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium.  All  this 
was  a  sorry  and  unskilful  patchwork.  The  view  that  the 
original  Penates  of  Rome  were  preserved  not^  as  had  hith- 
erto  been  believed,  in  their  temple  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  in  the  shrine  at  Lavinium,  could  not  but  be  offensive  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Greek  fiction  was  a  still  worse  expe- 
dient, inasmuch  as  under  it  the  gods  only  bestowed  on^the 
grandson  what  they  had  adjudged  to  the  grandsire.  But  the 
amalgamation  served  its  object:  without  exactly  denying 
the  national  origin  of  Rome,  it  yet  deferred  to  the  Helleiv 
l&Dg  tendenoy,  and  legalized  in  some  degree  that  desire  tt 
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daim  kiiidrad  widi  Amms  wliieh  wm  alraid  j  at  tiiis  epooi 
greatl  J  in  ▼ogne  (p.  403) ;  and  thua  it  became  the  atevM^ 
tjpedy  and  waa  aoon  aooepted  aa  tiw  oflkial,  aoeoont  of  tira 
origin  of  the  mighty  0(»nmanitj'. 

With  the  exception  d  the  atoiy  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
dtjy  the  Greek  historiographera  had  given  themaelvea  lit^ 
or  DO  concern  aa  to  the  Roman  oommonwealth ;  ao  that  the 
tecital  of  the  farther  conrae  of  the  national  hiatory  mval 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  native  aomeea.  Bat  the 
aeanty  information  that  haa  been  tranamitted  to  ua  does  noi 
enable  na  to  diacem  distinctly  what  aort  of  traditiona,  in 
addition  to  the  book  of  Annala,  were  at  the  command  of 
the  earliest  chroniclers,  and  what  they  may  possibly  have 
added  of  their  own.  Hie  tales  inserted  from  Herodotus  ^ 
were  probably  atill  foreign  to  these  eariiest  annallsta,  and  a 
direct  borrowing  of  Greek  matmala  for  this  section  cannot 
be  proved.  The  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is  the  tendency, 
which  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  case  of  Gato  the  enemy  of 
Helleniam,  very  diatinctly  apparent,  not  only  to  conneea 
Rome  with  Hellas,  bat  to  represent  the  Italian  and  Greek 
nations  as  having  been  originally  identical.  To  this  tein 
denoy  we  owe  the  primitive  Italians  or  aboriginea  who  were 
immigranta  from  Greece,  and  the  primitive  Grreeka  or 
Pelaflgiana  whose  wanderings  brought  them  to  Italy. 

The  corrent  story  presented  some  sort  of  connection, 
rh«  MHitar  though  the  oonneeting  thread  was  but  weak  and 
**^**''  loose,  throughout  the  regal  period  down  to  the 

institution  of  the  republic ;  but  at  that  point  the  stream  of 
legend  dried  up,  and  it  was  not  merely  difficult  but  alt<^ 
gether  imposaible  to  form  a  narrative,  in  any  degree  con- 
nected and  readable,  out  of  the  liata  of  magiatratea  ani  the 
aoanty  noticea  appended  to  them.  The  poeta  were  the  moal 
aensible  of  the  blank.  Naeviua  appears  for  that  reason  to 
have  passed  at  once  from  the  regal  period  to  the  war  r^ 

*  For  InsUmoe  the  hiatory  of  the  siege  of  Gabii  m  eonpOed  horn 
the  aneedotes  is  to  Zopynis  and  the  tyrant  Thrasybohia  in  Herodota^ 
and  one  Tarrion  of  the  story  of  the  ezposare  of  Romofaia  is  ftamed  oa 
the  modd  of  the  nialofy  of  the  yoath  of  Qyraa  as  Herodociv  raklai  it 
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garding  Sicily :  Ennius,  who  in  the  third  of  his  eighteen 
books  was  still  occupied  with  the  regal  period  and  in  the 
sixth  had  already  reached  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  must  have 
treated  the  6rst  two  centuries  of  the  republic  merely  in  the 
most  general  outline.  How  the  annalists  who  wrote  in 
Greek  managed  the  matter,  we  do  not  know.  Cato  ad.pted 
A  peculiar  course.  He  felt  no  pleasure,  as  he  himself  says, 
^  in  relating  what  was  set  forth  on  the  tablet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  how  oflen  wheat  had  been  dear, 
and  when  the  sun  or  moon  had  been  eclipsed  ;  "  and  so  he 
devoted  the  second  and  third  books  of  his  historical  work 
to  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  other  Italian  communities 
and  of  their  admission  to  the  Roman  confederacy.  He  thus 
got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  chronicle,  which  reports  events  year 
by  year  under  the  heading  of  the  magistrates  for  the  time 
being ;  the  statement,  that  Cato's  historical  work  narrated 
events  ^  sectionally,*'  must  refer  to  this  feature  of  his 
method.  This  attention  bestowed  on  the  other  Italian  com- 
munities, which  surprises  us  in  a  Roman  work,  had  a  bearing 
on  the  political  position  of  the  author,  who  leaned  through- 
out on  the  support  of  the  municipal  Italy  in  his  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  capital ;  while  it  furnished  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  missing  history  of  Rome  from  the 
expulsion  of  king  Tarquinius  down  to  the  Pyrrhic  war,  by 
presenting  in  its  own  way  the  main  result  of  that  history-— 
the  union  of  Italy  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

Contemporary  history,  again,  was  treated  in  a  connected 
OoBtecapo-  ^^^  detailed  manner.  Naevius  described  the 
wyhittoty.     f^^^  ^^^  Fabius  the  second,  war  with  Carthage 

from  their  own  knowledge ;  Ennius  devoted  at  least  thir- 
teen out  of  the  eighteen  books  of  his  Annals  to  the  epoch 
iTom  Pyrrhus  down  to  the  Istrian  war  (p.  238) ;  Cato  nar< 
fated  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  his  historical  work  the 
wars  from  the  first  Punic  war  down  to  that  with  Perseus, 
and  in  the  two  last  books,  which  probably  were  on  a  diSei^ 
ent  and  more  copious  plan,  he  related  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  For  the  Pyrrhic  war  Ennius  maj 
hAve  employed  Tlmaeus  or  other  Greek  authoritief ;  but  oi 


diem  partly  in  his  bistorioal  work,  portly,  it  would  seem,  m 
indepeadent  Bupplements  to  it.  There  also  existed  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  his  letters. 

With  aoD-Roroan  history  Ihe  Romans  concerned  them- 
g^g^g„ot  selves  so  far,  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  it  was 
•^  "-  deemed  indispensable  for  the  cultivated  Roman ; 
even  old  Fabius  is  said  to  have  been  familiar 
not  merely  with  the  Roman,  bat  also  with  foreign,  wars, 
and  it  is  distinctly  testified  that  Cato  diligently  read  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  Greek  historians  in  general.  But,  if  we  leave 
out  of  view  the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  maxims  which 
Cato  compiled  for  himself  as  the  fruits  of  this  reading,  no 
trace  is  discernible  of  any  literary  activity  in  this  field. 

These  first  essays  in  historical  literature  were  all  of 
UoertUai  them,  OS  a  matter  of  course,  pervaded  by  an 
toaunMoT  easy,  uncritical  spirit;  neither  authors  nor  read* 
ers  readily  took  offence  at  inward  or  outward 
inconsistencies.  King  Tarquinius  the  Second,  although  1m 
was  already  grown  up  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  and 
did  not  begin  to  reign  till  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  is 
nevertheless  still  a  young  man  when  he  ascends  the  throne. 
Pythagoras,  whu  came  to  Italy  about  a  generittioD  b^n 
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the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is  nevertheless  set  down  by  the 
Bonian  historians  as  a  friend  of  the  wise  Nun.ji.  The  stato^ 
envoys  sent  to  Syracuse  in  the  year  262  transact 
business  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  ascended 
the  throne  eighty-six  years  afterwards  (348). 
This  naive  uncritical  spirit  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
treatment  of  Roman  chronology.  Since  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning — the  outlines  of  which  were  probably 
fixed  in  the  previous  epoch — the  foundation  of  Rome  took 
place  240  years  before  the  consecration  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  (i*  592)  and  360  years  before  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  (i.  587),  and  the  latter  event,  which  is  men* 
tioned  in  Greek  historical  works,  fell  according  to  these  in 
the  year  of  the  Athenian  archon  Pyrgion  388  b.  c.  OL  98, 
1,  the  building  of  Rome  accordingly  fell  on  0).  8,  1.  This 
was,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  which  was 
already  recognized  as  canonical,  the  year  436  afler  the  fall 
of  Troy ;  nevertheless  the  common  story  retained  as  the 
founder  of  Rome  the  grandson  of  the  Trojan  Aeneas.  Cato, 
who  like  a  good  financier  checked  the  calculation,  no  doubt 
drew  attention  in  this  instance  to  the  incongruity ;  but  he 
doee  not  appear  to  have  proposed  any  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difiiculty — the  list  of  the  Alban  kings,  which  was  after- 
wards inserted  with  this  view,  certainly  did  not  proceed 
fix>m  him. 

The  same  uncritical  spirit,  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
^^  history,  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 

representation  of  historical  times.  The  accounts 
eertainly  without  exception  bore  that  strong  party  oolour- 
ingi  for  which  the  Fabian  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the 
■econd  war  with  Carthau;e  is  censured  by  Polybius  with  the 
oalm  severity  so  peculiar  to  him.  Mistrust,  however,  is 
more  appropriate  in  such  circumstances  than  reproach,  it 
would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  to  expect  from  the  Romn» 
contemporaries  of  Hannibal  a  just  judgment  of  their  antog 
onist;  but  no  intentional  misrepresentation  of  the  facts, 
except  such  as  a  simpl^minded  patriotismof  itself  involves^ 
has  been  proved  against  the  fiithers  of  Roman  history. 


ing,  appears  to  have  regulated  tlie  Latin  alphabet,  and  to 
have  given  to  the  letter  ff,  which  was  not  previously  in- 
cluded in  it  (i.  5dd),  the  place  of  the  «  which  oould  be  dis- 
pensed with — the  plsoe  which  it  still  holds  in  the  modem 
alphabets  of  the  West.  The  Roman  schoolmasters  must 
have  been  constantly  working  at  the  adjustment  of  orthog- 
raphy -,  the  Latin  Muses  too  never  disowned  Hmt  Bcholaaiic 
Hippocrene,  and  at  all  times  applied  themaelvea  to  orthog- 
mphy  Bide  by  side  with  poetry.  Ennius  especially — Te«en> 
bling  Klopstock  in  this  respect  also — not  only  practjsed  an 
etymological  play  on  assonance  quite  after  the  Alexandrian 
■ty]e;f  but  also  introduced,  in  place  of  the  simple  signs 
for  the  dmble  consonants  that  had  hitherto  been  usual,  the 
more  accurate  Greek  double  writing.  Of  Naevius  and 
?lauLus,  it  is  true,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  knows ;  the  popu- 
lar poets  in  Rome  must  have  treated  orthography  and  sty- 

*  Plautiu  (MotUU.  1S6)  sajs  of  pareote,  tlut  tbey  l«ach  thMr  ohSL 
dtcn  lia-mu,  luro,  Uga  ;  mad  FluUrch  {Cola  Mai.  20)  UBtiiea  to  Um 
sameeSeat 

f  Tbiu  in  bU  Epichumtan  poems  the  Dame  of  Jiqiiter  Is  deriTed 
ftrom  tbs  otroaiiitUiiM  pud  imal;  (hu  ef  Oarea  from  the  AmI  fwW 
ftritfnifm. 
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mology  y/ith  the  careleesnoss  which  poets  usually  manifest 
In  such  matters. 

The  Romans  of  this  epoch  still  remained  strangers  to 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.     Public  speaking  in 
ftod  phiioio-    their  case  was  too  decidedly  the  mainspriog  of 
^^'  public  life  to  be  accessible  to  the  handling  of 

the  foreign  schoolmaster ;  the  genuine  orator  Cato  pduied 
forth  all  the  vials  of  his  indignant  ridicule  over  the  Isoo- 
ratean  folly  of  ever  learning  and  yet  never  being  able  to 
speak.  The  Greek  philosophy,  although  it  acquired  a  cer- 
tain influence  over  the  Romans  through  the  medium  of 
didactic  and  especially  of  tragic  poetry,  was  nevertheless 
viewed  with  an  apprehension  compounded  of  boorish  igno- 
rance and  of  instinctive  mi^igiving.  Cato  bluntly  called 
Socrates  a  talker  and  a  revolutionist,  who  was  justly  put  to 
death  as  an  offender  against  the  faith  and  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  and  the  opinion,  which  even  Romans  addicted  to 
philosophy  entertained  regarding  it,  probably  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  words  of  Ennius : 

J'hilonphari  est  mihi  tueesse,  aipaueiij  nam  omnino  hautpiaeeL 
Diffu&Umdmn  ex  tfd,  non  m  earn  in^urffUandum  eetueo. 

Nevertheless  the  poem  on  Morals  and  the  instructions  in 
Oratory,  which  were  found  among  the  writings  of  Cato, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Roman  quintessence  or,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  preferred,  the  Roman  caput  mortuum  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  The  immediate  sources  whence 
Cato  drew  were,  in  the  case  of  the  poem  on  Morals,  prob- 
ably the  Pythagorean  writings  on  morals  (coupled  of 
course  with  due  commendation  of  the  simple  ancestral  man- 
ners), and,  in  the  case  of  the  book  on  Oratory,  the  speeches 
in  Tliucydides  and  more  especially  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, all  of  which  Cato  zealously  studied.  Of  the  spirit 
of  these  manuals  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  golden 
oratorical  rule,  oflener  quoted  than  followed  by  posterity, 
"  to  think  of  the  matter  and  leave  the  words  to  follow  of 
themselves."  * 

*  Rem  t$n$,  fterba  $egumUmr. 

Vol.  n.— 24 
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Similar  manuals  of  a  geoeral  elementary  character  wer« 


^^,  composed  by  Gato  on  the  Art  of  Healing,  the 

Sdenoe  of  War,  Agriculture,  and  JurispnideDoa 
•o«ll  of  which  studies  were  likewise  more  or  less  under 
Greek  influence.  Physics  and  mathematics  were  not  much 
studied  in  Rome ;  but  the  applied  sciences  connected  wiA 
tbenf  received  a  certain  measure  of  attention.  Tliis  was 
most  of  all  true  of  medicine.  In  585  the  first 
Greek  physician,  the  Peloponnesian  Arehft* 
gathus,  settled  in  Rome  and  there  acquired  sudi  repute  by 
his  surgical  operations,  that  a  residence  was  assigned  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  state  and  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city;  and  thereafter  his  colleagues  flodLcd  in  crowds  to 
Italy.  Gato  no  doubt  not  only  reviled  the  foreign  medical 
practitioners  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  but 
attempted,  by  means  of  his  medical  manual  compiled  from 
his  own  experience  and  probably  in  part  also  firom  the 
medical  literature  of  the  Greeks,  to  revive  the  good  old 
fashion  under  which  the  father  of  the  family  was  at  the 
same  time  the  family  physician.  The  physicians  and  the 
public  gave  themselves,  as  was  reasonable,  but  little  concern 
about  his  obstinate  invectives :  at  any  rate  the  profession, 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  which  existed  in  Rome,  continued 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  and  for  centuries 
there  were  none  but  Greek  physicians  in  Rome. 

Hitherto  the  measurement  of  time  had  been  treated  in 

ifathemau      Rome  with  barbarous  indifference,  but  matters 

^  were  now  at  least  in  some  degree  improved. 

With  the  erection  of  the  first  sundial  in  the  Roman  Forum 

in  491  the  Greek  hour  (flo^a,  Aora)  began  to 

come  into  use  at  Rome :  it  happened,  however, 

that  tlie  Romans  erected  a  sundial  which  had  been  prepared 

lor  Catana  situated  four  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  and 

were  guided  by  this  for  a  whole  century.    Towards  the  end 

of  this  epoch  we  find  several  persons  of  distinction  taking 

an  interest  in  mathematical  studies.    Manius  Acilius  61» 

brio  (consul  in  563)  attempted  to  check  the  con« 

fusion  of  the  calendar  by  a  law,  which  allowed 
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(he  pontifical  college  to  insert  or  omit  intercalary  monthi 
dt  discretion :  if  the  measure  fiiiled  in  its  object  and  In  fad 
aggravated  the  evil,  the  failure  was  probably  owing  more 
to  the  unscrupulousness  than  to  the  want  of  intelligence  of 
the  Roman  theologians,  Marcus  Fulvius  No^ 
bilior  (consul  in  565),  a  man  of  Greek  culture^ 
endeavoured  at  least  to  make  the  Roman  calendar  mora 
166.  generally  known.     Gaius  Sulpicius  Gallus  (con* 

sul  in  588),  who  not  only  predicted  the«eclips€ 
^^  of  the  moon  in  586  but  also  calculated  the  dis- 

tance of  tne  moon  from  the  earth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
come  forward  even  as  an  astronomical  writer,  was  regarded 
on  this  account  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prodigy  of  dili- 
gence and  aouteness. 

Agriculture  and  the  art  of  war  were,  of  course,  pri- 
marily regulated  by  the  standard  of  traditional 
andtheari      and  personal  experience,  as  is  very  distinctly 
^^^'  apparent  in  that  one  of  the  two  treatises  of 

Cato  on  Agriculture  which  has  reached  our  time.  But  the 
results  of  Graeco-Latin,  and  even  of  Phoenician,  culture 
were  brought  to  bear  on  these  subordinate  fields  just  as  on 
the  higher  provinces  of  intellectual  activity,  and  for  that 
reason  the  foreign  literature  relating  to  them  cannot  but 
have  attracted  some  measure  of  attention* 

Jurisprudence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  in  a  subordi* 
j«rispn»-  i^te  degree  affected  by  foreign  elements.  The 
*•■**•  activity  of  the  jurists  of  this  period  was  still 

mainly  devoted  to  the  answering  of  parties  consulting  them 
and  to  the  instruction  of  younger  listeners ;  but  this  oral 
Instruction  contributed  to  form  a  traditional  groundwork  of 
rules,  and  literary  activity  was  not  wholly  wanting.  A 
work  of  greater  importance  for  jurisprudence  than  the  short 
A^UoB  sketch  of  Cato  was  the  treatise  promulgated  by 

"■•^^  Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  sumamed  the  "  subtle  •• 

(co/bf),  who  was  the  first  practical  jurist  of  his  time,  and, 
Ui  consequence  of  his  exertions  for  the  public  benefit  in  this 
nn  respect,  rose  to  the  consulship  (556)  and  to  tbt 

*^  oensorship  (560).     His  treat:9&--the  ^  Tripar 


seemed  tieoessary  111  useful  was  required  of  every  uiie  Ri^ 
man.  The  work  did  not  include  Latiu  grammar,  wbicb 
consequently  (snnot  as  jet  have  attained  that  formal  de- 
velopment which  le  implied  m  h  properly  acieatitio  mstruo 
tion  in  language ;  and  il  excluded  musio  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  the  malhematical  and  physical  sciences.  Hiroughout  it 
was  the  directly  practical  element  in  science  which  alono 
was  to  be  handled,  and  that  with  as  much  brevity  and  aim 
plicity  as  possible.  The  Greek  literature  was  doubtless 
made  use  of^  but  only  to  furnish  some  serviceable  maxims 
of  experience  culled  from  the  rnoss  of  chaff  and  rubbiab : 
it  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Cato,  that  "Greek  literature 
must  be  looked  into,  but  not  thoroughly  stpdied."  Thus 
ftruse  those  household  manuals  of  necessary  information, 
which,  while  rejecting  Greek  subtlety  and  obscurity,  ban 
ishod  also  Greek  acuteness  and  depth,  but  through  tliat 
vory  peculiarity  moulded  the  position  of  the  Romans  Uiw- 
trda  Greek  science  for  all  ages. 

Thus  poetry  and  literature  came  to  Rome  along  witli 
SS^MTiMi-  *'"'  sovereignty  of  the  vorld,  or,  to  use  the  JaO' 
uon  or  Romin  guage  of  >  poet  of  tlia  age  of  Qo«ro : 
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Poemeo  btUo  Meeutido  Mv9a  pemuOo  gradu 
IntulU  M  beUieatam  Romuli  in  gtnUmftram, 

h  the  districts  using  the  Sabellian  and  Etruscan  dialects 
also  there  must  have  been  at  the  same  period  do  want  of 
intellectual  movement.  Tragedies  in  the  Etruscan  language 
are  mentioned,  and  vases  with  Oscan  inscriptions  show  thai 
the  makers  were  acquainted  with  Greek  comedy.  The 
question  accordingly  presents  itself,  whether,  contemporarily 
witi  Naevius  and  Cato,  a  Ilellenizing  literature  like  the  Ro- 
man may  not  have  been  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Amus 
and  Voltumus.  But  all  information  on  the  point  is  lost,  and 
history  can  in  such  circumstances  only  indicate  the  blank. 

The  Roman  literature  is  the  only  one  as  to  which  we 
HeDenising  <3^  ^^^  form  an  opinion ;  and,  however  prob- 
tttantnn.  lematical  its  absolute  worth  may  appear  to  the 
aesthetic  judge,  for  those  who  wish  to  apprehend  the  history 
of  Rome  it  remains  of  unique  value  as  the  reflection  of  the 
inner  mental  life  of  Italy  in  that  sixth  century — so  full  of 
the  din  of  arms  and  so  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  the 
future— during  which  the  distinctive  development  of  Italian 
life  closed,  and  the  land  began  to  enter  into  the  broader 
career  of  ancient  civilization.  In  it  too  there  prevailed  that 
antagonism,  which  everywhere  during  this  epoch  pervaded 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  characterized  the  age  of  transition. 
No  one  of  unprejudiced  mind,  and  who  is  not  misled  b} 
the  venerable  rust  of  two  thousand  years,  can  be  deceived 
as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  Hellenistico-Roman  literature. 
Roman  literature  by  the  aide  of  that  of  Greece  resembles 
a  German  orangery  by  the  side  of  a  grove  of  Sicilian 
orange-trees ;  both  may  give  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble even  to  conceive  them  as  parallel.  This  holds  true  of 
the  literature  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Latins  still  more 
decidedly,  if  possible,  than  of  the  Roman  literature  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  to  a  very  great  extent  the  former  was  not 
the  work  of  Romans  at  all,  but  of  foreigners,  of  hal^ 
Greeks,  Celts,  and  ere  long  even  Africans,  whose  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  oLly  acquired  by  study.  Among  those  who 
in  this  age  came  before  the  publio  as  poets,  nonOi  as  we 


went  band  in  hand,  almost  as  in  the  case  of  modern  mis- 
sions to  tlie  heathen.  In  fact,  if  we  view  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  this  Hellenistic  literature  of  the  sixth  oenturj^ 
that  mechanical  poetry  destitute  of  all  productive  power  of 
Its  own,  thst  uniform  imitation  of  the  very  shallowest  forma 
of  foreign  art,  that  stock  of  translations,  that  changeling  of 
an  epos — we  are  tempted  to  reckon  it  simply  one  of  the 
diseased  symptoms  of  the  epoch  before  us. 

But  such  a  judgment,  if  not  unjust,  would  yet  be  just 
only  in  a  very  partial  sense.  We  must  first  of  all  oonaider 
that  this  artificial  literature  sprang  up  in  a  nation  which  not 
only  did  not  possess  any  naUonal  poetic  art,  but  could  never 
attain  any  such  arc  In  antiquity,  which  knew  nothing  of 
the  modem  poetry  of  individual  life,  creative  poetical  acv 
tivity  fell  mainly  within  the  mysterious  period  whon  a  ii» 
tion  was  experiencing  the  fears  and  pleasures  of  growth : 

■  See  the  lines  sire&dj  qoated  ut  p.  SS8. 

The  fonnaUoti  of  the  Dsme  po^a  rrom  the  vnlgar  Qteek  .TOTnf;  l» 
*aA  or  nouiTtfi — as  (nd^orr  wa«  in  uge  nmong  tbi?  Altio  potters— li 
obanu^ristic.  We  maj  odd  that  porta  technically  denote*  only  tb« 
uithoT  of  epio  or  recitatire  poem!,  not  (he  compoeer  for  the  stage,  «ta 
•t  this  lime  KM  Mjled  ttriha  (p.  002.     Featiu,  t.  v.,  p.  SS8  JU,^ 
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without  prejudice  to  the  greatness  of  the  Greek  epic  and 
tragic  poets  we  may  assert  that  their  poetry  miunly  cod 
sisted  in  reproducing  the  primitive  stories  of  human  goda 
and  divine  men.  This  basis  of  ancient  poetry  was  totally 
wanting  in  Liatium :  where  the  world  of  gods  remained 
rhapeless  and  legend  remained  barren,  the  golden  apples  of 
(K>etry  could  not  voluntarily  ripen.  To  this  falls  to  be 
added  a  second  and  more  important  consideration.  The 
inward  mental  development  and  the  outward  political  evo- 
lution of  Italy  had  equally  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  retain  the  Roman  nationality  based 
on  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  and  individual  mental  culture, 
and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  Hellenism.  The  propa- 
gation of  Hellenism  in  Italy  had  certainly  a  revolutionary 
and  a  denationalizing  tendency,  but  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  necessary  intellectual  equalization  of  the  nations ;  and 
this  primarily  constitutes  the  historical  and  even  the  poeti- 
cal justification  of  the  Romano-Hellenistic  literature.  Not 
a  single  new  and  genuine  work  of  art  issued  from  its  work- 
shop, but  it  brought  Italy  within  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
Hellas.  Viewed  even  in  its  mere  outward  aspect,  Greek 
poetry  presumes  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
knowledge.  That  self-contained  completeness,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare for  instance,  was  foreign  to  ancient  poetry ;  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend  would  fail  to 
discover  the  background  and  often  even  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  every  rhapsody  and  every  tragedy.  If  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  was  in  some  degree  fiimiliar,  as  the 
eomedies  of  Plautus  show,  with  the  Homeric  poems  and 
the  l^ends  of  Herakles,  and  was  acquainted  with  at  least 
the  more  generally  current  of  the  other  myths,*  this  knowl* 

*  Even  subordinate  iSgures  from  the  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Heim- 
kles  make  their  appearance,  e.^.,  Talthybius  {8ticK  806),  Autolyous 
[BactK  275),  Parthaon  (Mevi.  745).  Moreover  the  most  general  outUnei 
must  have  been  known  in  the  oasc  of  the  Theban  and  the  Argonautic 
tegends,  and  the  stories  of  Belleruphon  {Baeeh,  810),  Pentheus  (Merc 
M7),  Proone  and  Philomela  (RwL  604),  Sappho  and  Phaon  (Mil  1247) 


for  th«  man,  to  whom  the  eloquent  epithet  is  dumb  and  the 
living  image  is  dead,  and  in  whom  the  times  of  dactyls  and 
iambuses  awaken  no  inward  echo,  Homer  and  SophocliM 
have  composed  in  vain.  Let  it  not  be  aaid  that  poetical 
and  rhythmical  feeling  oomes  epontaneously.  The  ideal 
feelings  are  no  doubt  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human 
hreast,  but  they  need  favourable  sunshine  in  order  to  ger- 
minate ;  and  especially  in  the  Latin  nation,  which  was  but 
little  susceptible  of  poetic  impulses,  tbey  needed  external 
nurture.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  widely 
diffiised  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  its  literature 
might  have  sufficed  for  the  susceptible  Roman  public  The 
mysterious  charm  which  language  exercises  over  man,  and 
which  poetical  language  and  rhythm  only  exennse  in  a 
higher  degree,  attachea  not  to  any  tongue  learnt  aoddenb 
ally,  but  only  to  the  mother-tongue.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  shall  t<  rm  a  juster  judgment  of  the  Helleuietio 
literature,  and  particularly  of  the  poetry,  of  the  Botnana 
of  this  period.  If  it  was  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to 
transplant  the  radicalism  of  Euripides  to  Rome,  to  reaolv* 
the  gods  either  into  deceased  men  or  into  mental  concej>' 
tions,  to  place  a  denationalized  Latium  by  the  aide  of  i 
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denationalized  Hellas,  and  to  merge  all  purely  and  distinct 
Ij  developed  national  peculiarities  inio  the  questionabli 
idea  of  general  civilization,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  ajv 
prove  or  disapprove  this  tendency,  but  none  can  doubt  itn 
historical  necessity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  very 
defectiveness  of  the  Roman  poetry,  which  cannot  be  denied| 
•iray  be  explained  and  so  may  in  some  degree  be  justified 
it  is  no  doubt  pervaded  by  a  disproportion  between  the 
trivial  and  often  mutilated  contents  and  the  comparatively 
finished  form ;  but  the  real  significance  of  this  poetry  lay 
precisely  in  its  formal  features,  especially  those  of  language 
and  metre.  It  was  not  seemly  that  poetry  in  Rome  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  and  foreigners 
and  was  chiefly  translation  or  imitation ;  but,  if  the  primary 
object  of  poetry  was  simply  to  form  a  bridge  from  Latium 
to  Hellas,  Livius  and  Ennius  had  certainly  a  vocation  to 
the  poetical  pontificate  in  Rome,  and  a  translated  literature 
was  the  simplest  means  to  the  end.  It  was  still  less  seem- 
ly that  Roman  poetry  preferred  to  lay  its  hands  on  the 
most  prolix  and  trivial  originals ;  but  in  this  view  it  was 
appropriate.  No  one  will  desire  to  place  the  poetry  of 
Euripides  on  a  level  with  that  of  Homer;  but,  historically 
viewed,  Euripides  and  Menander  were  quite  as  much  the 
oracles  of  cosmopolitan  Hellenism  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  the  oracles  of  national  Hellenism,  and  in  so  fiir  the 
representatives  of  the  new  school  had  good  reason  for  intro- 
ducing their  audience  especially  to  this  cycle  of  literature. 
Hie  instinctive  consciousness  also  of  their  limited  poeticat 
powers  may  partly  have  induced  the  Roman  composers  ti> 
keep  mainly  by  Euripides  and  Menander  and  to  leave 
Sophocles  and  even  Aristophanes  untouched ;  for,  while 
poetry  b  essentially  national  and  difficult  to  transplant, 
inlellect  and  wit,  on  which  the  poetry  of  Euripides  as  well 
as  of  Menander  is  based,  are  in  their  nature  cosmopolitan. 
Mor*»ovcr  the  fact  always  deserves  to  be  honourably  ao* 
knowledged,  that  the  Roman  poets  of  the  sixth  century  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  the  Hellenic  literature  of  the  day 
or  what  is  called  Alexandrinisni  but  sought  their  models 
Vol.  IL— 24* 


poetry  of  the  sixth  century,  and  coincided  in  &  peculiar 
manner  with  the  thoroughly  elevated  spirit  of  that  great 
age.  The  later  refined  Hellenism  loolied  down  on  the 
poetical  performances  of  this  period  with  some  degree  of 
contempt ;  it  should  rather  perhaps  have  loukcd  up  to  the 
poets,  who  with  all  their  imperfections  yd  stood  iti  au  inti- 
inat«  relation  to  Greek  poetry,  and  approached  nearer  to 
genuine  poetical  art  than  their  more  cultivated  successors. 
In  the  bold  emulation,  in  the  sounding  rhythms,  even  in  the 
mighty  professional  pride  of  the  poets  of  this  age  there  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  epoch  of  Roman  literature,  an  im- 
posing grandeur  ;  and  even  those  who  are  under  no  illuaion 
M  to  the  weak  points  of  this  poetry  may  apply  to  it  tke 
poud  language  in  which  Ennius  celebrates  its  praise : 

Sittii  potia,  tatvt,  gui  mortalibiit 
F<«««l  profinat  fiammtet  r^ed/aUibtt, 

Ai  the  Hellenico-Boman  literature  of  this  period  wu 
ihi^ig^  essentially  marked  by  a  dominant  tendency,  m 
•nadtion.  ^gg  g]gQ  itg  antithesls,  the  contemporary  national 
authorship.  While  the  former  aimed  at  neither  more  noi 
leas  than  the  annihilation  of  Latin  nationality  bT  the  ere* 
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tion  of  a  poetry  Latin  in  language  but  Hellenic  in  form  and 
spirit,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  Latin  nation  was 
driven  to  reject  and  place  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  th« 
literature  of  Hellenism  along  with  Hellenism  itself.  The 
Komans  in  the  time  of  Cato  stood  opposed  to  Greek  litera 
lure,  very  much  as  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  they  stood 
opposed  to  Christianity ;  freed  men  and  foreigners  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  poetical,  as  they  afterwards  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  Christian,  community ;  the  nobility 
of  the  nation  and  above  all  the  government  saw  in  poetry 
as  in  Christianity  an  absolutely  hostile  power ;  Plautus  and 
Ennius  were  ranked  with  the  rabble  by  the  Roman  aristoo 
racy  for  reasons  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
apostles  and  bishops  were  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. In  this  field  too  it  was  Cato,  of  course,  who  took 
the  lead  as  the  vigorous  champion  of  his  native  country 
against  the  foreigners.  The  Greek  literati  and  physicians 
were  in  his  view  the  most  dangerous  scum  of  the  radically 
corrupt  Greek  people,*  and  the  Roman  "ballad-singers" 
are  treated  by  him  with  ineffable  contempt  (i.  584).  He 
and  those  who  shai  ed  his  sentiments  have  been  often  and 
harshly  censured  on  this  account,  and  certainly  the  expres- 
^ons  of  his  displeasure  are  not  unfrequently  characterized 
by  the  bluntness  and  narrowness  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  on 

«  •*  As  to  these  Greeks,'*  he  says  to  his  son  Marcns,  "  I  shall  tell  at 
the  proper  place,  what  I  came  to  learn  regarding  them  at  Athens ;  and 
shall  show  that  it  is  useful  to  look  into  their  writings,  but  not  to  study 
them  thoroughly.  They  are  an  utterly  corrupt  and  ungovernable 
race — ^believe  me,  thi^  is  true  as  an  oracle ;  if  that  people  bring  hither 
its  culture,  it  will  ruin  everything,  and  most  especially  if  it  send  hith'it 
its  physicians.  They  have  conspired  to  despatch  all  barbarians  by  thiii 
physicking,  nevertheless  they  get  themselves  paid  for  it,  that  people 
aay  trust  them  and  that  they  may  the  more  easily  biing  us  to  ruin. 
They  iwll  us  also  barbarians,  and  indeed  revile  us  by  the  still  more 
vulgar  name  of  Opicuns.  I  interdict  thee,  therefore,  from  all  dealings 
with  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.** — Cato  in  his  zeal  was  not  awan 
that  the  name  of  Opicans,  which  bad  in  Latin  an  objectionable  sense, 
was  in  Greek  quite  free  from  this,  and  that  the  Greeks  liad  in  the  mosr 
fauiocent  way  come  to  designate  the  Italians  by  that  term  (i.  188). 


Nobilior,  that  he  took  Ennius — who,  we  may  add,  glorified 
in  his  verses  the  Roman  potentates  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  overloaded  Cato  himself  with  praise — along  vith 
him  to  Ambracia  as  the  celebrator  of  his  futare  achiovfr 
montsl  Had  he  not  reason  to  revile  the  Greeks,  with 
wboni  he  had  become  awjuainted  in  Rome  and  Athens,  aa 
nn  incorrigibly  wretched  pack  I  ITiis  opposition  to  the 
culture  of  the  age  and  the  Hellenism  of  the  day  was  well 
warranted  ;  but  Cato  was  by  no  means  chaz^eable  with  an 
ipposition  to  culture  and  to  Hellenism  iu  general.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  the  highest  merit  of  the  national  party,  that 
they  comprehended  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
Latin  literature  and  of  bringing  the  stimulating  influences 
of  Hellenism  to  bear  on  it ;  only  their  intention  was,  that 
Lslin  literature  should  not  be  a  mere  copy  taken  from  tlie 
Greek  and  intruded  on  the  national  feelings  of  Rome,  but 
should,  while  quickened  by  Greek  influences,  be  develcped 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  Italian  nationality.  With  a 
genial  instinct,  which  attests  not  so  much  the  sagacity  of 
Individuals  as  the  general  elevation  of  the  epoch,  they  pt.'i> 
<.«ived  th«  iu  the  case  of  Rome,  owing  to  the  tot.il  want  iit 
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lier  poetical  productiveness,  history  furnished  thu  only 
materials  for  the  development  of  a  distinctive  intellectual 
life.  Rome  was,  what  Greece  was  not,  a  state;  and  the 
mighty  consciousness  of  this  truth  lay  at  the  root  both  of 
the  bold  attempt  which  Naevius  made  to  form  by  means  of 
history  a  Roman  epos  and  a  Roman  drama,  and  of  the  crear 
^ion  of  Latin  prose  by  Cato.  It  is  true  that  the  endeavour 
\o  replace  the  gods  and  heroes  of  legend  by  the  kings  and 
ocnsuls  of  Rome  resembles  the  attempt  of  the  giants  to 
storm  heaven  by  means  of  mountains  piled  one  abo>e 
another:  without  a  mythologic  world  there  is  no  ancient 
epos  and  no  ancient  drama,  and  poetry  knows  no  substi* 
tutes.  With  greater  moderation  and  good  sense  Cato  left 
poetry  proper,  as  a  thing  irremediably  lost,  to  the  party 
opposed  to  him  ;  although  his  attempt  to  create  a  didactio 
poetry  in  national  measure  after  the  model  of  the  earliei 
Roman  productions — ^the  Appian  poem  on  Morals  and  the 
poem  on  Agriculture^remains  significant  and  deserving  of 
respect,  if  not  in  point  of  success,  yet  in  point  of  intention. 
Prose  afforded  him  a  more  favourable  field,  and  accordingly 
he  applied  the  whole  varied  power  and  energy  peculiar  to 
him  to  the  creation  of  a  prose  literature  in  his  native  tongue. 
This  effort  was  all  the  more  Roman  and  all  the  more  de- 
serving of  respect,  that  the  public  which  he  primarily  ad- 
dressed was  the  family  circle,  and  that  in  such  an  effort  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  time.  Thus  arose  his  ^  Origines,'' 
his  remarkable  state-speeches,  his  treatises  on  special 
branches  of  science.  They  are  certainly  pervaded  by  a 
national  spirit,  and  turn  on  national  subjects ;  but  they  are 
fiir  from  anti-Hellenic:  in  &ct  they  originated  essentially 
under  Greek  influence,  although  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party  so  origi* 
Dated.  The  idea  and  even  the  title  of  his  chief  work  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  "  foundation-histories  "  {ntlatii). 
The  same  is  true  of  his  oratorical  authorship  ;  ho  ridiculed 
Is«)crates,  but  he  tried  to  learn  from  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes.  His  encyclopaedia  is  substantially  the  result 
c^  his  st'idy  ft  Greek  literature.     Of  all  the  undertakingt 


cinlly  from  the  Ume  of  the  ceosorship  of  Cftio 
(570),  that  the  Romans  began  in  the  case  of  the 
former  to  have  respect  to  public  convenience  as  veil  as  to 
public  exigency  ;  to  line  with  stone  the  basins  {la^ui)  sup- 
W.  plied  from  the  aqueducts  (570) ;  to  erect  colon- 

in.  iTi.  n^eg  (g^g^  gggj .  ^„^  ^^^y^  ^n  (^  transfer  to 
Rome  the  Attic  halls  for  courts  and  business — the  btuilicae 
as  they  were  called.  The  first  of  these  buildings,  somewhat 
Gorreoponding  to  our  modem  bazaars — the  Porcian  or  sil- 
versmiths' hall — was  erected  by  Cato  in  570 
alongside  of  the  sBDate-house  ;  others  were  soon 
assodated  with  it,  till  gradually  along  the  sides  of  the 
Forum  the  private  shops  were  replaced  by  Uiese  splendid 
OolDmnar  hdls.  Every-day  life,  however,  was  more  deeply 
induenced  by  the  revolution  in  domestic  architecture  whicli 
must,  at  latest,  be  placed  in  this  period.  The  dwelling 
room  {alrium),  court  [cavum  aedium),  garden  and  gojden 
colonnade  (periitylinm),  the  reoord-chamber  (/oiZmum), 
chapel,  kitchen,  and  bedrooms  were  by  degrees  severally 
provided  for ;  and,  as  to  the  internal  fittings,  the  colunia 
began  to  be  applied  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  dwelling 
rcoin  for  the  support  of  the  open  roof  and  also  for  I 
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garden  colonnades:  throughout  these  arrangements  it  if 
probable  that  Greek  models  were  copied  or  at  any  rate 
made  use  of.  Yet  the  materials  used  in  building  remained 
simple ;  **  our  ancest<irs,"  says  Varro,  "  dwelt  in  houses  of 
brick,  and  laid  merely  a  moderate  foundation  of  stone  to 
keep  away  damp." 

Of  Roman  plastic  art  we  scarcely  encounter  any  other 
trace  than,  perhaps,  the  embossing  in  wax  of  the 
and  paiiii-  images  of  ancestors.  Painters  and  painting  are 
mentioned  somewhat  more  frequently.  Manius 
Valerius  caused  the  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Hiero  in  491  off  Messana  (p.  47) 
to  be  depicted  on  the  side  wall  of  the  senate- 
house — the  first  historical  frescoes  in  Home,  which  were 
followed  by  many  of  similar  character,  and  which  were  in 
the  domain  of  the  arts  of  design  what  the  national  epos 
and  the  national  drama  became  not  much  later  in  the  do- 
main of  poetry.  We  find  named  as  painters,  one  Theodotua 
who,  as  Naevius  scoffingly  said, 

8eden»  in  edla  cirewmteetuM  teptiibui 
Larm  IvdenHs  pent  pinxU  Imbulo , 

Marcus  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium,  who  painted  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium — the  same  who,  when 
more  advanced  in  life,  made  himself  a  name  as  an  editor 
of  Greek  tragedies ;  and  Marcus  Plautius  Lyco,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  beautiful  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Ardea  procured  for  him  the  freedom  of  that  city.^ 
But  these  very  facts  clearly  indicate,  not  only  that  the  exer- 
cise of  art  in  Rome  was  altogether  of  subordinate  import* 
anoe  and  more  of  a  manual  occupation  than  an  art,  but  also 
that  it  fell,  probably  still  more  exclusively  than  poetry  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  half  Greeks. 

*  Plautiiis  belongs  to  this  or  to  the  begiDning  of  the  following  pe* 
liod,  for  the  inscription  on  his  pictures  (Plin.  JST.  N,  xxxy.  10,  115), 
being  hexametrical,  cannot  well  be  older  than  Ennius,  and  the  bestowal 
of  the  citizenship  o&  Ardea  must  have  taken  place  before  the  Social  War 
through  which  Ardea  lost  its  mdependenoc. 
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gods.     Yet  tho  plundering  of  temples  in  this  way  became 
if  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence.     Titus  Flaminintis 

in  particular  (560)  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior 
u>.  (337),  two  leading  champions  of  Roman  Ilcllea 

ism,  and  Lucius  PauUua  (587)  were  the  means 
of  tilling  the  public  buildings  of  Rome  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  chisel.  In  taking  such  steps  ihe  Ro- 
mans had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  an  in- 
terest in  art  as  well  as  on  interest  in  poetry  formed  an 
essential  part  of  Hellenic  culture  or,  in  other  words,  of 
modern  civilization  ;  but,  while  the  appropriation  of  Greek 
poetry  was  Impossible  without  some  sort  of  poetical  actiT- 
ity,  in  the  case  of  art  the  mere  beholding  and  procuring  of 
its  productions  seemed  to  suffice,  and  therefore,  while  n 
mtlvB  literature  was  formed  in  an  artificial  way  in  Rome^ 
DO  Attempt  even  was  made  to  develop  a  native  art. 
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